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FACTS 


There are 77 muscles in the human head. 


There are 11 muscles in the tongue. 


The average height of Englishmen is 5 ft. 8} inches. 


The average height of an Esquimaux is 4 ft. 3 inches. 


A Negro's skeleton weighs more than that of an Englishman. 


A calcined human body leaves a residuum of nearly two 
pounds. 


A single human hair of average thickness will support four 
ounces without breaking. 


The work performed by the human body in a day in 
circulating the blood, breathing, and other involuntary processes, 
is equal to that of twenty-two horse power for one minute. 


The difference between rising at five and seven o'clock in the 
morning, for the space of forty years—supposing a man to go to 
bed at the same hour at night—is nearly equivalent to the 
addition of five years to his life. ; 


In the hottest climates the animals are found most to 
approach man, and those in such great zoological divisions 
possess the Organisation the most complex and the faculties 
most developed; while in the polar regions are found only 
beings occupying a rank but little elevated in the zoological 
series. 


Sir J. Cricnton Browns, lecturing on “ Brain Rust," said 
he knew no surer method of producing premature senile decay, 
than for a man of active habits to retire and do nothing when 
just past the zenith of life; and he did not know a surer way of 
enjoying green old age than to keep on working to the close. 


It is confidently predicted that at the present rate of decrease 
the Maoris of New Zealand, now reduced to fewer than forty 
five thousand men, from one hundred thousand in Captain Cook's 
days, must have disappeared by the year 2000. "The Laplanders 
are estimated not to exceed thirty thousand in numbers, and- 
are gradually becoming fewer, 
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Finger nails grow about an inch in nine months. 


Aboriginal Australians have the smallest heads of any nation, 


A male child when born weighs one sixth more than à 
female . 


There are every minute three births in excess of deaths 
throughout the world. 


There have been counted 1060 hairs on a square inch of the 
human head. 


The human heart is six inches in length and four inches in 
diameter, and on an average beats 70 times a minute. 


People eat twenty per cent. more bread when the weather is 
old than when it is mild. 

One of the rules in forse at the new University of Chicago is 
that every student must take at least one hour's physical exer- 
cise every day. 


If a child is afraid of its bath, it is a good plan to put a sheet 
over the bath so as to conceal the water, and placing the chili 
on the sheet, lower it genty into the water. 


Married people live longer than the unmarried, the temperate 
and industrious longer than the gluttons and idle, and civilized 
nations longer than the uncivilized. Tall persons enjoy a 
greater longevity than small ones. 


A census of centenarians recently taken in France gives two 
hundred and thirteen persons of one hundred years or over, 
one hundred and forty-seven of them women and sixty-six men. 
The oldest was a woman who had just died at one hundred and 
fifty. in a village of the department of Haute Garonne. Nearly 
all the centenarians belonged to the lower ranks in life. 


It is said that drunkards can be cured by a very simple and 
pleasant course of treatment—namely, by eating apples at every 
meal. Apples, Dr. Tiiplett, a German Physician maintains, if 
eaten in large quantities, possess properties which entirely do 
away with the craving that all confirmed drunkards have for 
drink. The doctor says that in many bad cases which have 
come under his notice he has been able to effect a cure by this 
means, the patient gradually losing all his desire for alcohol, 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to ita author— 


Mr. James PALLETT, 
14, Clarendon Street, 
Wakefield. 


tS ——— m — i — 


THE SCEPTIC'S DOUBT. 


ONE stormy night in January, some few years ago, I returned 
to iny bachelor rooms in no very enviable frame of mind, for 
the fire was nearly out, and the place generally, looked 
uninviting. 

I had been to a lecture on Phrenology, given at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, of the large provincial town in which I 
was then employed; and afterwards, at the club, I had engaged 
in an animated conversation with my friend Jack Briggs, as to 
the merits and de-merits of the lecturer's subject. 

Jack was a confirined believer in Phrenology, whilst I was a 
sceptic, and our discussion had waxed somewhat warm. 

I hastily disposed of my frugal supper, and filling my pipe, 
sat down before the fire, which I had coaxed back to life, and 
commenced thinking over some of Jack's arguments. 

He was a warm-hearted, open-handed, generous fellow, and 
I didn't like to be nt variance with an old chum, so I tried to 
analyse our respective arguments for and against, and to try to 
discover where we separated in our ideas. 

How could it be possible for the outside conformation of the 
human skull, to give a true index of the power and force, or 
the weakness of the organs within ? 

I had known some fellows with very large heads, suggesting 
only water-on-the-brain to me, and they certainly didn’t appear 
to me to shine with any particular brilliance in the intellectual 
line; and yet to listen to Jack, and the lecturer, it would 
appear that certain organs of the brain, dominating our various 
faculties were capable of being gauged, and accurately defined, 
by merely relying upon the delicately trained touch of an 
expert. 

I failed to see the argument, and blowing my last puff, I 
repaired to bed. 

The next evening Jack came round to my rooms, which he 
was in the habit of doing very frequently, for a pipe and a 
“jaw.” 

Naturally he was full of his subject of the evening before, 
and I tried in vain to turn the conversation. I should have 
probably succeeded, only he hit upon something which deeply 
interested me. 

He incidentally mentioned that his sister Kate had been to 
tea with the Boltons. 

Now I had long entertained a very tender regard for the 
eldest Miss Bolton, whom I had met frequently, both at her 
own house and at entertainments. 

We were not looked upon exactly as accepted lovers, but the 
general opinion was that we got on remarkably well together, 
aid, as there was nothing unequal in our social positions, our 
intimacy didn't excite any particular notice, except from a few 
gossips who generally contrive to know more about your 
privaic affairs than you do yourselves. 

However, to my thinking, Maud Bolton, to all appearances 
bade fair to make any fellow happy, who was fortunate enough 
to win her affections. But what made Jack's conversation so 
interesting to me, was the rather astonishing announcement 
he made respecting this young lady. He informed me that, 
when taking tea with the Boltons, his sister had mentioned 
Phrenology, and her brother Jack's firm belief in it. Maud 
and her sisters seemed highly interested in the subject, and as 
they had all heen to the lecture, the matter was discussed with 
animation, i 
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Old Mr. Bolton had suggested that the girls should go and 
have their characters rend and Maud had actually consented, 
if Jack's sister would go with her. 

Now Maud was about the quietest and most domesticated of 
the Bolton girls, and her falling in so readily with the sugges- 
tion of her father, who, I knew, was an old gentleman greatly 
addicted to joking, rather surprised me. 

I got out of Jack when this visit was to be paid, and he 
promised to obtain for me, through his sister, a copy of Maud's 
character. : 

Of course, I looked upon the whole affair as a joke, but I 
knew the gentleman who had been lecturing was holding 
private interviews during the rest of the week and thought it 
just possible that the girls might carry out their intention, 
especially as it contained an element of novelty: and amuse- 
nient in our town was at rather a low ebb. 

A week or so after Jack had imparted his little item of news, . 
he again dropped in for the usual pipe, and when we had got 
comfortably settled down he pulled an envelope from his 
pocket and said, “ Guess what I have here, old man." I 
sope a tailor's bill, and several other things : but he only 
smiled, 

“ No, you are all abroad, my boy." 

* You remember our little conversation about the Boltons 
having their characters read by the Phrenologist, and par- 
ticularly about one young lady who shall be nameless.” 

I sat up immediately, and regarded the envelope with 
interest. 

** Now," he continued, “if you are very good, you shall read 
the young lady's character," and he pulled out of the envelope 
a document of parchment-paper and inscribed with neat 
looking writing in blue ink. 

I seized the document with eagerness, and began to read. 

Out of the corner of my left eye I could observe Master 
Jack regarding me with a very amused expression of 
countenance. 

When I had finished the paper I handed it back with a 
“Pish! All stuff and nonsense, my dear Jack. Don’t believe a 
word of it, except of course that part expressing what is 
apparent to an acute observer, which I will admit fits Miss 
Bolton’s character exactly." 

“ But what of the last statement ? ” 

"Think of it, Jack. You know the young lady, perhaps, 
better than I do, and this Phrenologist has the impudence—I 
can’t call it by a milder term—to state, that in his opinion, 
the subject under treatment is likely to develop acute 
hysteria.” 

“ Now, Jack, you know as well as I do, that Miss B. is one 
of the quietest of the Bolton girls, and to all appearances the 
very last to have such a calamity happen to her.” 

“ Yes," said Jack, “it is coming it rather strong," and her 
father and mother and all of them treat it as a joke, as nothing 
of the kind has-been noticed by any of the family.” 

* But, as I told you the other evening, it is worth considering, 
that is, of course, if you have any intentions in that direction ; 
but, perhaps I am venturing upon delicate ground and I will 
say no more." 

Soon after the above incident I was obliged to proceed to a 
different part of the country, as the nature of my employment, 
that of a civil engineer frequently necessitated my removal to 
long distances, at very short notice. 

I was absent about six months, aud when I returned home I 
took up my old acquaintanges again, and renewed iny former 
mode of life. 

I became more intimate with the Boltons, and eventually I 
proposed for the hand of the eldest daughter and was duly 
accepted. 

Events prospered with me, and in due course we were 
married, and for about half a year not a shadow crossed our 
path. Everything was rose-coloured and sorrow seemed to be 
a inere fiction, when one evening as we were sitting together, 
I reading, and my wife employed at some fancy-work, I was 
startled by hearing her suddenly burst into a fit of laughter. 
I looked up and asked her what she had found so amusing. 
For answer she began to laugh again, long and loud, and was 
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sitting in a very stiff and upright position looking intently 
upward. I became alarmed, and rushing to my wife's side I 
endeavoured to soothe her and put an end to this horrible 
cachination. At length I succeeded, and to my enquiries, my 
wife said she couldn't account for it. She had no reason to 
give whatever for her strange behaviour. 

Of course I felt very uncomfortable about it, and the same 
thing happening again, about a month after, I determined to 
seek medical advice. 

Her mother came to stay with us and everything was done, 
but to no purpose, the hysteria had become confirmed, and it 
eventually led to a private asylum, and to death. 

I have little more to add. 

The unforeseen is necessarily a hidden mystery, but it must 
be admitted that all warnings when coming from any well- 
reasoned out data are deserving of careful investigation, and 
are not to be thrown aside lightly with a contempt which they 
do not deserve. 

My great trouble did one thing for me, for it made me a firm 
believer in Phrenology, any doubts I formerly possessed being 
ruthlessly dispelled by the hardest facts it was possible to 
bring forward as a proof of the efficacy of it’s working, and 
when I now meet my old friend Jack he no longer taunts me 
with being a sceptic. 


A KING CONVINCED! 


At a fete at Potsdam, held in bonour of King Frederick 
of Prussia, which had attracted an unusually brilliant 
assembly, the King asked one of his attendants, ‘‘ Who 
is that tall, bony, old man with a head so full of 
character ? ” 

“ Sire, it is Dr. Gall the famous Craniologist.” 

* Ah, the Phrenologist, eh? Command him to dine 
with us to-morrow evening.” 

Next evening the King received the Doctor affably, and 
they sat down to dinner with a dozen other persons, all 
blazing with decorations and uniforms, but awkward and 
constrained in manner and conversation. 

* Doctor," said the King, at the conclusion of the 
repast, ‘pray let us see something of your wonderful 
skill. Examine these gentlemen's heads and tell me 
frankly what you think of their characters and disposi- 
tions from the indieations afforded by their cranial 
development.” 

Gall rose and felt the head of his neighbour on the 
right, a stout powerful man in a resplendent uniform, 
who had been addressed as “ general.” 

“Speak frankly," said tho King, seeing that the 
Phrenologist seemed embarrassed. 

“ His excellency,” said Gall, * must be passionately 
addicted to—to field sports and exciting pleasures; he 
has a decided fancy for—for the battle-fiold, and——_” 

The King smiled and pointed the Doctor to his other 
neighbour, a small, alert, keen-eyed man in the diplo- 
matic costume. 

“This gentleman," said the Doctor, ‘“ is—hum—is 
an expert in gymnastic éxercises, an accomplished 
pedestrian; very neat and graceful in all operations 
requiring manual dexterity P 

“ Enough," said the King rapping on the table, and, 
as a score of soldiers entered, he continued, to the 
stupefaction of Dr. Gall, * remove these gentlemen to 
their cells. Allow me to put in plain language what you 
were reluctant to say: The ‘general’ is a murderer 
under sentence, and your other neighbour is the most 
expert pickpocket and cut-purse in all Prussia, who has 
eluded capture on innumerable ocoasions. Examine 
your pockets.” 
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The Dootor did so, and found that his handkerchief, 
purse, watch and snuff-box had disappeared. They were 
all returned to him on the following day, with a 
complimentary letter from the King, and a costly snuff- 
box Don Frederick's portrait set in brilliants. 


| COMPETITIONS. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 
A HarLr-GuiNEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 
1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 
leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PRENOLOGIST. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the February. competition 
must be in by January 14th at latest. 
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ILLUSTRATION PRIZES. 


We shall each month offer a Prize of Five SHILLINGS 
for a simple sketch of the head or bust of some celebrity, 
to illustrate the emotions. 

Our First Prize will be given for the best sketch 
representing 

LORD SALISBURY LAUGHING. 

The winning sketch, and if of sufficient merit, possibly 
one, or more of the unsuccessful sketches, wil! appear in 
the 

POPULAR PRENOLOGIST. 
Competitors for the Salisbury sketch must send in heir 
attempts on or before January láth. The winn.r wi. be 
announced in the February number. 


FREE CHARACTER READING. 


Arrangements have been made by which subscribers 
o THe Porurar PHRENOLOGIST may have their characters 
read from their photographs FREE oF cHAROE. The fol- 
lowing conditions must be observed :— 


l. Each application must be accompanied by a recent 
photograph (two would be better, one full face and one 
profile) and a small specimen of his or her hair. 

2. The application should contain the following jar- 
ticulars: sex, age, height, and colour of eyes; and it 
should be in the handwriting of the applicant. 

3. If the photograph is to be returned a sufficiently 
stumped and addressed. envelope must be enclosed for the 
purpose. 

4. Each application must be accompanied by 12 coupons 
cut from the cover of the paper; these need net be all 
from one month's issue. 

5. A nom-de-plume should be given in each case, as 
replies will appear in the paper. We cannot at present 
undertake to send replies by post. Subscribers desiring 
this we must refer to our adverliscment columns. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The usual monthly genera! meeting of this Associ- 
ation was held at the meeting room, 63, Chancery Lane, 
London, Professor Hubert, presiding. 

The names of the committee appointed by the 
November conference to consider the Gaui centenary 
celebration were announced, and were as follows:— 
Messrs Cox, Hollünder, A. Hubert, J. F. Hubert, 
Melville, Samuel, Webb and Blackford. Miss F. A. 
Wright and H. Davis, Esq., B. A.. L.L.B. were admitted 
to membership. 

The PRESIDENT announced that the programme of 
the evening would take the form of discussing some im- 
portant items, suggested by some of the members; the 
first being, What constitutes a good head? He invited 
any person present—visitors as well as members—to 
express their opinions. 

Mr. Wess said, the question was an exceedingly 
difficult one, but should be answered. He was of opinion 
there were no perfect heads on Earth, though the consti- 
tution of a good head was a matter of opinion. He looked 
to see whether a head was developed at the back, the 
crown, or in the moral region, before passing an opinion 
as to its goodness. A good head should have but an 
average posterior development, and a good moral region. 
A test of goodness was the suitability of the head for the 

purpose of performing the duties which the station of its 
possessor may require. Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
Henry VIII, Cromwell, and others, came at various periods 
when special work was necessary, and they were well 
` adapted for that work. Luther’s head was developed at 
the base, and showed forcefulness, and animalism, render- 
ing him initiative and progressive. 

Melancthon had a high moral and ideal head, an 
entirely different characterto Luther. He could not have 
done Luther's work. 

Opinions differ as to the same individual; there are 
many in England who consider Oliver Cromwell had a 
good head ; in Ireland where he caused destruction and 
murders. his head would be called a bad one. The motive 
actuating the person judging, is frequently his standard 
of what a good head is. 

Mr. Cox, thought the question could not be settled 
without a definition of goodness" Every man has his 
own standard. To recognise a perfect head, one must 
himself be perfect. Over development was as much a 
sign of weakness as under development. He liked George 
Combe's definition of a good head ** We are organised on 
the principle of harmonious action in all the powers; In 
cases of conflict the moral and intellectual taking the 
lead." 

Mr. SaMUEL remarked that goodness was a relative 
term. Most people would think it meant something better 
than the average. In his opinion it depended on the 
proportion between the upper and lower regions of the 
brain, the former predominating. The line which Dr. 
Buchanan gives from Eventuality to Philoprogenitiveness, 
may be taken as fairly dividing the regions. If the 
region below this line is the larger, then evil instincts 
prevail, if the upper region, then the head is a good one. 

Mr. Croucs said all the heads with which he was 
acquainted had some weakness. An examination of his 
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own head some years ago revealed to him that his head 
was not perfect, & faot that he had not before conceived ; 
but the result was that it taught him to aim at perfection, 
If men could only find the one occupation for which they 
were best fitted, their heads would be likely to become 
better. He believed that men would be better if they had 
one certain good quality, or power, in excess of others. 

Mr. TvckER would like to have heard the opinion of 
members concerning the heads of prominent men, such as 
Dr. Parker, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Sir H. Irving, Sir W. 
Lawson, &c., all of whom doubtless had good heads. He 
would also like to know how far these may be considered 
as models worthy of imitation. ; 

Mr. BLADE was of opinion that men should not be 
judged by their publie actions, unless such were modified 
by the times in which they lived, and by their surroundings. 
In the case of Oliver Cromwell who lived when the two 
opposing forces of progress and retrogression were in fiercest 
conflict; notwithstanding certain acts which may have been 
the result of vindictiveness, due to the circumstances 
of the moment; we must recognise him as a bold, 
courageous, and good man. Martin Luther too, battled 
against the greatest power then existing, and throwing 
down the gauntlet, successfully defied his opponents. He 
must have had a good head. With reference to a well 
formed head, was it not that many persons have powers 
they do not exercise, and their actions consequently are 
not a correct reflex of their ability ; should heads therefore 
he judged by their deeds or by their capacity ? 

The Prestpent thought there were varieties of good 
heads, illustrating his remarks with portraits of Canova, 
Cromwell, Michael Angelo, £c. Environment tends to 
develop the brain in some particular direction, and disturbs 
existing states. Persons who have large Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness usually believe they have good heads, 
and he was frequently asked by such, Have I not got a 
good head? He did not think it necessary for a man to 
have a brain above the average size and weight to be good. 
The question resolved itself into a balance of brain, a good 
head being one which is nearly evenly balanced, with 
Causality and  Conscientiousness leading, Firmness 
slightly over average, and Individuality, Benevolence, 
Veneration and Self Esteem well marked. These are 
controlling organs, and should guide the lower and 
animal faculties. He did not believe that everybody 
could do something better than anybody else. There 
were many Carpenters, ‘Bus Conductors, and School- 
inasters who could do their work well and could do no 
other work better, but they had no special gift. There 
were good trade heads, business heads, professional 
heads, but a first class solicitor would not be a first class 
artist; therefore heads to be good must be adapted to 
employment. He was of opinion that persons in menial 
employment need not necessarily have low and unde- 
veloped heads ; but that the lowest employment may be 
engaged in by good heads. 

The next question for consideration was, Can character 
be accurately determined by observation of the form of a 
heud ? 

Mr. Cox, in briefly introducing the subject, said that a 
man’s character could be measured by his organisation. 
He thought the head alone was not a sufficient guide, but 
a correct judgment necessitated an examination of the 
whole body, and not only the head. 

The Presipent thought the character reader was at a 
disadvantage, as it was not possible for him to know 
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from the examination of a head, the education, and en- 
vironment of its possessor; and these it was desirable to 
know as they influenced character considerably. 

Mr. SíAMuELSs' reply to the question under discussion 
was, “Decidedly yes." He said the most important 
point was form; everything else depended on that. All 
is summed up in the brain; every portion of the body is 
in connection with it. You cannot develop muscles with- 
out developing the base of the brain. "The skull being in 
exact correspondence with the brain surface, you can 
therefore get at the body through its development. He 
believed that even the colour of the hair could be distin- 
guished by the touch. There were certain pigments to 
which the colour was due, and they bore a relationship in 
proportion to certain brain cells, though why one person 
has less pigment in proportion than another has never 
been physiologically determined. 

Mr. Wess held the opinion that the head was a correct 
index to character, and that any persons can read it to 
the extent of their own ability, their correctness being 
commensurate with their study and knowledge. Experi- 
ence gives power to say things which otherwise could not 
be ventured on. Phrenologists should never say more 
than they can really see in the development. As we 
approach a wider knowledge it is marvellous how accurate 
our readings may be. 

Mr. DILLoN considered that the fact of heads having 
been accurately read, was a proof that it could be done. 

The PRESIDENT thought that it was much easier to 
judge capacity than character. The latter is subtle and 
difficult of diagnosis. It is the result of many faculties 
working in concert which we define as character, though 
that is a question difficult to decide, ** What is character?” 

During the evening two heads were publicly examined. 
Mr. Webb and Professor Hubert acting as examiners. 
The testimony in each case as to the accuracy of the de- 
lineation was exceedingly valuable. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Friday, December 18th, H. Davies, Esq., B.A., LL.D 
Oxon, was announced to deliver a lecture; subject, ‘‘ Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” Not, however, through pressing circum- 
stances. being able to be present, he forwarded, his lecture 
which was read by Mr. James Webb. ‘The lecturer recounted 
the difficulties which stood in the way of the early pioneers of 
Phrenology, the antagonisms of scientists and theologians ; and 
pointed out that notwithstanding all this, and the not less 
harmful advocacy of self-styled professors whose arrogance was 
only equalled by their ignorance, ‘yet despite the shackles 
that have bound it, despite the strained bigotry and caste of 
those who gained nothing hy it, and who feared they might lose 
by its acceptance, and despite the endeavours of a certain 
section of the press, voicing denunciation and ridicule both, 
despite all the Niagaras of vituperation and the scorn which 
goads, despite the darkness of the night—and it has been dark 
—the darkness before the dawn is lifting, nd the night cloudsa 
are speeding towards the horizon. The sun sends its rays 
across the landscape and the prospect opens and enlarges.” 
The lecturer dealt with the scientific aspect of the question, 
the centralisation of the mind in the brain, brain localisation, 
etc., and urged students to a knowledge of anatomy and chem- 

- He was not a profesional phrenologist and never should 
be,and the advocacy of Phrenology occasioned him much self- 
sacrifice. A life spent in cerebral research had revealed to him 
the grecious possibilities that are within reach, and as 
Phrenology borders Physiology, so it will be found that the 
Paychio depends in large measure upon Phrenology. The 
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lecturer spoke encouragingly of the prospects of the science. 
He said, “ My labours among the medical faculty have given 
me very gratifying proof of the aroused interest that Phrenology 
has for its members.” 

A discussion followed; after which, Mr. Webb publicly ex- 
amined two gentlemen giving their characters in a peculiarly 
striking manner. Dr. Hall who presided was thanked for his 
presence and in response expressed his pleasure at being pre- 
sent at a meeting so instructive and interesting. 


LEICESTER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Members of the above, under the leadership of Mr. T. 
Timson are actively at work, establishing Phrenology on right 
scientific lines. Unfortunately, scientists for many years have 
by their coldness, permitted Phrenology to become the toy of 
ignorant men, who seeing in it a means of imposing on others 
more ignorant than themselves, have allied it to fortune-telling 
and other objectionable practices, and thus brought it into 
disrepute. Leicester has suffered considerably from these 
miserable quacks, and it is to the credit of the L.P.I. that they 
manfully face the difficulties of the situation. The circulation 
of free literature (5,000 copies of an article being distributed 
weekly,) free character readings, the holding of classes for 
study of the subject, and public meetings for its advocacy, are 
amongst the methods employed, although other forms of work 
are not neglected. The December drawing-room meeting was 
a great success, and resulted in the formation of a special class 
for study. 


HYTHE, KENT. 


During the last five months, lectures on “ Phrenological 
Science" have been delivered weekly in this town, by Mr. 
Richards Gray, Ph.D., first at the Congregational Hall, and 
since the first six weeks, at Miss Johnson's, Granville Lodge, 
Victoris Road. The audiences have been both appreciative 
and select, 


BRIGHTON. 


The Phrenological Institution presided over by Mr. J. Millott 
Severn, still maintains its high reputation. e publio always 
appreciate scientific and correct character delineations, and a 
reliable description can always be obtained at the above. 
Mr. Severn is arranging for Lectures, which we trust will be 
well supported. 


NORWICH. 


Under the direction of Mr. S. H. Jolley, excellent meetings 
are held in the Gordon Hall, Duke Street, every Monday evening, 
to which all are welcome. Mr. Jolley is an enthusiastic 
phrenologist, and can be relied on to provide interesting matter 
for the public. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


January 7th.—British Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., 7.45 p.m.; H. C. Donovan, Esq. on “The 
Organ of Eventuality,” followed by discussion, and cha- 
racter reading. 


January 10th.—Leyton OE gra Society, Congregational 
Hall, Leyton, E.; Mr. J. P. Blaokford on “The Practical 
Application of Phrenology.” 

January 24th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Congregational 
Hell, Leyton, E.; Bernard “Hollander. Esq. om “The 
Science of Human Character.’ 
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COMPARISON—SMALL. 


Jones, having sent a stupid servant to do an errand, was 
greatly annoyed on finding that he had done exactly the opposite 
of what he had been ordered. 

“Why, you haven't common sense," he remonstrated. 

** But sir——" 


* Shut up. I should have remembered that you were an 
idiot. When I'm tempted to send a fool on an errand again I'll 
go myself." 


Only a few weeks ago, a lecturer at a big meeting gave 
utterance to the following: * All along the untrodden paths of 
the future we can see the hidden footprints of an unseen 
Haud." 


Mayist-ate: ‘ Describe the man whom you saw assaulting 
complainant." 

Policeman: He was a little insignificant-looking cratur, 
&bout your size, your worship." 


“ These monkeys," said Chappie at the Zoo, “remind me of 
my 82hoolboy days." 

! There's a faint resemblance yet," said Laura, gazing first at 
Chappie and then at the monkeys. 


À certain politician lately condemning the late Government 
for its policy concerning the income-tax, is reported to have 
said: '"' They'll keep cutting the wool off the sheep that lays 
the golden eggs until they pump it dry." 


The other day a policeman in making out a charge against an 
arrested party, wrote: ‘ The prisonerset upon me disorderly, 
and called me an ass, and a precious ruffian, and an idiot—all 
of which I certify to be true." 


Some years ago a witness was being examined in a court by 
Sir Edward Clarke. The question was about the size of some 
horses hoofprints left by a horse in a sandy soil. 

“ How large were the prints?” asked the learned counsel. 
“ Were they as large as my hand?" (holding up his hand for 
witness to see). 

“Oh, no," said the witness, honestly, “it was just an 
ordinary hoof.” 

Then the counsel had to suspend the examination while 
everybody laughed. 


“The glorious work will never be accomplished until the 
good ship “ Temperance” shall sail from one end of the land to 
the other, and with a cry of *' Victory!’ at each step she takes, 
shall plant her banner in every city, town, and village in the 
United Kingdom.” 


Visitor to Editorial Sanctum: “Here is an Article I have 
prepared on Armenia.” 

Editor: ‘ Really, my dear sir, we have so many articles on 
hand that——” ` 

Visitor : “1 know it. Half the jackasses of the country are 
writing on the subject, and I thought it was time for meto say 
something." 


An Irishman, in the midst of a tirade against landlords and 
capitalists, declared that “ if these men were landed on an unin- 
habited island, they wouldn't be there half an hour before they 
would have their hands in the pockets of the naked savages.” 
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COMPARISON—SMALL. Continued. 


** We pursue the shadow, the bubble bursts, and leaves the 
ashes in our hands!" 


Àn orator at one of the university unions bore off the palm of 
merit when he declared that “the British lion, whether it is 
roaming the deserta of Indis or climbing the forests of Canada, 
will not draw in its horns nor retire into its shell.” 


* Ah, my deah Miss Annie, how do you like the cut of my 
Bann ?" drawled a short-haired young blood to a bright young 
girl. 

** Well, Mr. Witless, really now, since you ask me, I'll tell 
you that while I don't always like such short hair, in your case 
I really do like it, for it is so nicely cut to mateh." 

* I don't quite compwehend, Miss Annie. Match what?” 

'* Your brains, of course," i 


AGREEABLENESS- SMALL. 


Artist (showing sketches): “Oh, that sketch is a mere 
nothing; I did it ten years ago. I often laugh when I come 
across the things I did ten years ago." 

She: * And perhaps you'll laugh ten years hence over the 
things you do now. It’s wonderful what a difference time 
makes, isn't it.?" 

Elderly Lady: ‘I like these goods very much, but I am 
afraid the colour ig only suitable for younger ladies." 

Gallant Assistant: '" Why, madame, you ain't half as old 
as you look." 

“It was very kind of you to print my poem, but I didn't 
want my name &tta-hed to it." 

* That was necessary, my dear friend," replied the editor, 
* for if I hadn't done so, undeserved suspicion might have fallen 
on some of my other contributors, you know.” 


Miss Richly: “ Whon one is wealthy, as I am, it is hard to 
decide whether a lover wishes to marry for the money or for 
one's self.” 

Miss Caustique: “ In your case, dear, there is no room for 
doubt." 


Cabby (who has received his correct fare): ‘‘ Call yourself a 
entleman! Why, I keeps a better gentleman than you to 
Black my boots.” 
Fare: “Pity you don’t keep another to wash your face.” 


AGREEABLENESS-LARGE. 


“ You think my boots are pretty ?" she said. ‘‘ Well I paid 
thirty shillings for them, and they ought to be pretty at the 
rice-" 
Pr It's a large price to pay for such little boots," he said, 
whereat she blushed prettily and smiled sweetly. 


Old Lady (sharply, to boy in stationer's shop): "Iv'e been 
waitin' for some time to be waited on, boy." 

Boy (meekly): ** Yes mum; wot kin I do for you?” 

Old Lady: “ I want a penny stamp." 

Boy (anxious to please): “ Yes, mum. Will you have it 
jicked ?”” 
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` BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


J. MILLOTT BEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Dr. F. J. GALL. 


Dr. Gall, the discoverer and founder of Phrenology, was 
an eminent Physician. He was born on March the 9th, 
1758, in & village in the grand Duchy of Baden of which 
his father was Mayor. He received a medical education, 
and in 1871 he went to Vienna where he settled as a 
Physician. Here he had charge of many of the hospitals 
and other publie institutions requiring medical superin- 
tendence. His whole life was given to physiological 
medical, and philosophical studies and research. In 1800, 
Dr. Spurzheim & medical student, commenced his labours 
with Dr.Gall. They left Vienna in 1805 to travel together 
and to pursue in common their researches. From 1804 
to 1813, Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim was constantly 
together. They visited the principal towns and cities of 
Germany and other parts of the Continent, investigating, 
lecturing and demonstrating. From Nov. 1807, Dr. Gall 
made Paris his permanent Tono: He had been recom- 
mended for the office of Medical Counsellor of State to 
the Emperor Francis I, but he declined to accept that 
honour, feeling that it would interfere with his especial 
physiological and philosophical researches. He died on 
the 22nd of August, 1828; his interment was attended 
by an immense concourse of friends and admirers, 
including Drs. Broussais, Fossati, Vimont, and others of 
the leading physicians, literary men and scientists of 
that time, five of whom pronounced discourses over his 
grave. 

His theories were greatly criticised from time to time, but 
the outcome of his great genius was highly valued by those 
who were best qualified to judge of its merits. While 
nade aA. the great work of his life, he was honoured, 
esteemed, an moneh! after by Royalty and the leading 
men of science and learning of his day. The French and 
German savants were frequent attenders at his lectures, 
and listened with profound interest to the learned 
gentleman’s discourses. 


Dr SPURZHEIM. 


Dr. Spurzheim, was an eminent and clever anatomist. 
He was born on the 31st December, 1776, and acquired 
his education at the University of Treves, where he 
matriculated in 1791. From here he went to Vienna, 


where he became acquainted with and joined Dr. Gall, : 


whose professional duties engaged him so much that he 
ue to employ a dissector. Dr. Spurzheim specially 
undertook the prosecution of the Anatomical Department 
in their public and private demonstrations; he made the 
dissections and Dr. Gall explained them to the students. 
In 1814, Dr. Spurzheim came over to England, and lived 
for a timein London. He delivered continuous courses of 
lectures in London and in most of the principal towns of 
England, Scotland and Ireland.  Phrenology met with 
the most strenuous opposition and ridicule on its first 
introduotion to Edinburgh. but that city eventually became 
one of its greatest strongholds. Dr. Spurzheim made 
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many converts to this new Science amongst the members 
of the Medical profession and other learned Societies, 
during his lecturing tours in this country. It was at one 
of his lectures on Brain dissection that George Combe 
became acquainted with him. . 

Having been invited to lecture in America, he set ‘sail 
for New York, in June 1832. He died at Boston on the 
10th of November of fever brought on by a chill, and 
over exertion in the great amount of work, he was at that 
time endeavouring to accomplish. The honour paid by 
the Americans to Dr. Spurzheim's memory, reflect on them 
the highest credit, for although he had beon but a few 
weeks amongst them, his death was greatly lamented. 

Drs. Gall and Spurzheim were indefatigable workers 
in addition to their continuous lectures, demonstrations, 
experiments, discoveries and researches, we are indebted 
to them for many most valuable works on Phrenology, 
the Physiology of tho Brain, Education, Philosophy, 
records of their discoveries, etc., etc. One of their works 
on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and Nervous 
system, a most magnificent work with an atlas of 100 
plates, being published at 1,000 francs. 

It is acknowledged even at the present day, that Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim’s system of Brain dissection has not 
been superseded. 

The brothers, Mr. George and Dr. Andrew Combe were 
the next to follow in succession to Dr. Gall and 
Dr. Spurzheim. Space will not allow me to say much 
with regard to their fite, work and character. My principal 
object in making these few notes of the first founders of 
the science of Phrenology, is to show that they were no 
Charlatans,-but were men of real and sterling worth and 
of rare mental gifts which they used in a self-sacrificing 
way to a most noble purpose, men of the highest respecta- 
bility educated for, and engaged in the highest professions. 


Mr. GEORGE COMBE. 


Mr. George Combe was an eminent Lawyer and & 
Philosopher, his work on the “ Constitution of Man,” has 
been translated into many languages, and it is even now 
being re-printed in a popular form for use in Schools. 
He was highly esteemed and respected by the late Prince 
Consort, with whom he had a number of interviews, and 
in 1850 he had an opportunity at Buckingham Palace of 
explaining to Her Majosty the Queen, his theories of 


-education based on the Physiological developments of the 


Royal Children. 


Dr. ANDREW COMBE. 


Dr. Andrew Combe, Author of the ‘ Principles of 
Physiology," ‘‘ Physiology of Digestion," ‘ Observations 
on Mental Derangement,” co-editor of the 20 vols. of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, published quarterly 
from 1823 to 1847, & most devoted adherent to the science 
of Phrenology, was oe extraordinary in Scotland 
to the Queon. Consulting Physician to the King and 
Queen of the Belgians. Corresponding member to the 
Imperial and Royal Society of Physicians of Vienna, cte. 
To this, feeble testimony I would like to give more 
details of the life work of these grand and noble characters, 
but space will not allow, 
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NOTICE. 


TO MY READERS. 


Dear Reaper,—In introducing to you the present 
production, I do it with a certain amount of confidence 
not usually possessed by those who promote new 
periodicals. My confidence is based upon the fact, that 
the PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST covers ground not previously 
occupied, and consequently rivals no existing journal. 
The Public want to know something about Phrenology, 


a 


and such kindred subjects as throw a light on human , 


nature, and mental science generally ; and it is the 
province of this paper to supply that want. Scientists 
have limited their researches to physical phenomena, and 
while abie to elaborate learnedly on the human system, 
histologically and morphologically, and demonstrate the 
protoplasinie basis of physical life, yet of minp, the 
real true individualism we recognise, and which concerns 
us most, they know comparatively nothing. It has been 
the work of the phrenologist to study the psychological 
side of human nature, and to show its relation to the 
physical. It is often asked: Is Phrenology a science? 
What is science but the observation of natural facts and 
phenomena, and their careful arrangement and classifi- 
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cation? Surely the thoughts, emotions, sensations, and 
actions of men are as much natural phenomena, as the 
habits of bees, or the assimilation of chemical elements; 
and their study and classification as much a science as that 
of any other series of facts ; nay, greater by far, as dealing 
with the highest and most potent forces of nature. I 
start with this as my groundwork :—“ Phrenology, a 
science ” ; but I do not propose forcing my readers with 
heavy doses of technicalities. Every item contained in 
the PoruLA& PHRENoLogist will be readable by all, 
whether phrenologists or not; and I trust that many 
who now look upon Phrenology as a curiosity simply 
will be led to commence its study, that they may discover 
its real value. The present number is a sample of what 
the book is intended to be. "With experience as to the 
wishes and requirements of friends and supporters, new 
features may be introduced from time to time ; aud this 
prompts me to say that I want every oue of you to feel 
that the P. P. is your special journal, that you and the 
Editor are particular friends, and that you have only to 
send along to your friend the Editor a statement of your 
doubts and difficulties and he will do his best to help 
you. Don't hesitate to take part in the correspondence 
and discussions, and by generally acting as though you 
meant to take ine at my word I shall be pleased, and 
so I venture to hope, will you. 

Just one word more, and that is, though I am now 
issuing this as a monthly periodical, I should like the 
opinions of my readers as to their willingness to support 
a weekly issue; if there is a general concensus of opinion 
in its favor, I will gladly provide for its production. 

And now, dear reader, I am afraid I am not a very 
conventional editor, but I trust you will not like me any 
the less, I want to shake hands and be friends with you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
t CRANION.” 


MEMORY, A DISTINCT FACULTY. 


It does not follow that because a man has a good memory he 
is also in possession of powerful intellectual faculties. A man 
may have a good memory and little more. On the other hand, 


there are many men with keen intellectual powers who are 


ossessed of very poor memories indeed. Idiots have been 
own to repeat with perfect correctness long discourses which 
they have heard, though possibly never understood, thus prov» 
ing that memory to them is little more than a mechanical 
accomplishment. It is on record that a lad in Earlswood 
Asylum for Idiots could repeat accurately a page or more of any 
book which he had read years before, although being at the time - 
perfectly oblivious as to its meaning. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that inemory and intellect are never found in conjunction. 
Macaulay, as is well known, could repeat or could write from 
memory, a sermon or a speech that he had previously heard. 
He could also read a book with marvellous rapidity, and yet 
seldom forget anything he had read. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
OF 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


M, P 


Tur MARQUIS or SALISBURY, K.G. 


The head of Britain's Premier is well developed in the 
base and crown, giving him self-protective, self-gratifying, 
self-dignifying and authoritative tendencies. His domestic 
faculties are also strongly marked, and show him to be 
fond of home and its associations, though that fondness is 
not likely to show itself in profuse demonstration. Heis 
in no sense a cosmopolitan; and believes in defending 
himself, his property, his caste, and his privileges from 
any possible encroachment. He is a strong individualist, 
assertive, and dogmatic. With large language, and 
consequent ability to express himself clearly, and even 
volubly, he yet hesitates to exercise this gift unless spurred 
by opposition, when he is inclined to speak pointed rv and 
even bluntly. He is too strongly imbued with the 
conviction that he is right, to regard the feelings or 
opinions of others with respect, or any but the very 
smallest consideration. He is a pessimist; the dark side 

resents itself much more readily than the bright, and he 
fails to sce far into the future the era of the reign of nobler 
thoughts, and grander men; when crime and woe shall 
have ceased, and contentment and happiness be universal : 
that vision which should be an incentive to statesmen; a 
goal for which all who govern should aim. 


E, Morally and religiously, his lordship is bound rather by 


perenne codes than by natural convictions. Hope and 
Spirituality are but poorly developed, and though Venera- 
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tion is larger, yet it does not strongly manifest itself in 
the form of divinity worship, but i in the direction 
of veneration for things material; laws and constitutions, 
ancient buildings and histories. Conscientiousness is not 
a ruling faculty, though I do not wish it to be inferred 
that he is in any sense untrustworthy. On the contrary, 
his manliness, self-respect, and high opinion of the dignity 
which pertains to his lofty position, would be sufficient 
to make him strictly honest and honourable. The greatest 
calamity which could befal him, would be the disgrace of 
a dishonourable action attaching to his name. His 
conscientiousness therefore, is rather represented by the 
proverb, ‘‘ Honesty is the best Policy." He believes in 
policy, and shrewd man as he is, he prefers and will act 
up to, the ‘ best.” 


Intellectually, his lordship is a powerful man, keen, 
and quick to perceive. Knowledge comes to him almost 
intuitively. He is a great reader of works containing facts, 
events, and items of information; the fanciful and 
imaginative, having but little charm for him. His head is 
indeed a storehouse of knowledge, of which unfortunately, 
he is too slow to make adequate use. As a Chemist, 
Botanist, Doctor of Medicine, or Mathematician, he would 
have been a success, no less than as a great political 
leader. He is tardy in adopting new theories, I fear 
Phrenology would find in him a vigourous opponent, but 
should the facts presented to him be of an incontrovertible 
character, he would accept them as facts, while combating 
the theories built upon them. 


He would enjoy splendid oratory, though perhaps not 
Say expressing his pleasure. He is rather slow to 
exercise his wit, but with time to prepare can thrust with 
telling effect. His music seems to be somewhat deficient, 
thongh he would doubtless be capable of keenly apprecia- 
ting any old english melodies, especially those which 
appeal to the sentiments. And here I would say, that, 
having a strong mastery over his feelings, he is not 
usually credited with much sentiment ; yet there is a large 
share of it in his nature, and his emotions frequently well 
up in him, though he takes pains to conceal what he 
considers an unmanly weakness. Lord Salisbury does 
not believe in bustle, he can get through a lot of work 
with but & small amount of the fuss and push which some 

eople think necessary. He always completes whatever 
Es undertakes, and when his word is spoken the mandate 
is complete. He is to all intents and purposes a ruler or 
leader. As Premier, his cabinet must be subordinate. 
He cannot brook opposition, though as a matter of policy‘ 
he may refrain from showing his dislike, but should he be 
compelled by the force of cireumstances to yield, he does 
it with a very bad grace. Sarcasm and satire are natural 
to him, and in his hands, are very effective weapons. 
He rather likes to be in antagonism to others, and when 
attacked is at his best. To sum np, Lord Salisbury is 
vigourous, positive, combative, and dignified. He is 
shrewd, cautious, politic, and gloomy. Is fond of Self, 
Home, Possessions, and Family in that order. Has ready 
comprehension, memory for facts, critical and analytical 
wer, and intuition, This head represents the old 
nglish type of the ruling classes, it is averse to new 
methods, new ideas, and modern ideals; believes in letting 
well alone, and seeks rather the bright points in past 
history, than the possible glories of the future. Such is 
the first gentleman of England in January, 1896, 
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CRANIAD. 


An OLD Story RETOLD. 


Communicated by Nicholas Morgan, Esq., F.B.P.A. 


“ The first great study of mankind is man," 

Says Pope,—let men deny it if they can. 

To know ourselves, is well worth all our trouble, 
To know our neighbours, we our toil should double. 
The man who closely studies human kind, 

Can lead along great numbers of the blind ; 

The man who most of human nature knows, 

Can lead the greatest number by the nose ; 

For, knowing men, oft lead without remorse, 

Him who knows nothing— as we lead a horse ! 


Ye mighty Kings and Emperors on your thrones, 
Beseech ye! learn the marks upon your bones, 

We mean the bones which your high skulls compose, 
Where glory dwells in dignified repose ; 

Oh! deign to hear the hist’ry of your crowns, 

And don't destroy us with your angry frowns, 

If we should dare your greatness to apprize, 

That Kings of yore were great—were good and wise. 


And you, ye gifted Ministers of Kings, 

Give ear, and we shall teach you useful things, 
And various wonders to your eyes disclose 
Concerning skulls, which ministers oppose. 

Thus shall ye know, and know correctly too, 
Those you may swear will give you most to do, 
On all momentous questions of debate, 

Loud senatorial thund'rers of the state :— 

So when each grand debating night comes round, 
With speech prepared, attack them and astounds 
Against their benches hurl your mighty sense, 
And stun their ears with deaf’ning eloquence. 


Draw near, ye lawyers, doctors and divines :— 

Ye great projectors of all great designs,— 

Peers,—princes,—legislators large and small ; 

Painters and poets,—pipers, fiddlers all, 

Attend, ye connoisseurs in choice virtu, 

And Chinese architects, ye curious few ! 

Ye male and female heads of boarding schools, 

Draw near, aud con amore con our rules. 

Professors from all colleges attend, 

And our discoveries with your lectures blend. 
[To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Tue BnrrisH PHRENOLOGICAL YEAR Book ron 1896, (Messrs. 
Nichols and Co., Price 1/-) is an Official Publication of the 
British Phrenological Association, and contains Illustrated 
Character Sketches of John Burns, M.P., Sir Isaac Pitman, 
Mr. W, T. Stead, Mr. Quintin Hogg, and others. The articles, 
which form the chief features of this book, are written by the 
foremost men in the phrenological ranks, and deal with sub- 
jects as varied as, Phrenology and Philosophers, Phrenology 
consistent with Science, Phrenology in the choice of a Profession, 
Principles of Phrenology. Is Phrenology founded on fact or 
fiction? Some Mental Functions of the Brain, &c., &c., in all 
some 50 articles of an instructive and interesting character. 
Not only useful to phrenologists, the Year Book will be found 
to be a desirable addition to the libraries of all thoughtful and 
earnest readers, who have a care for the good of their fellows, 
and the progress of their race. 

The book abounds in testimonials of scientists and others as 
to the value of Phrenology, and the Calendar, which in itself is 
an unique and praiseworthy production, contains the names of 
hundreds of persons of eminence who have during the past 


- century, given in their adhesion to the Science of Phrenology. 


We earnestly recommend the Year Book to our readers. It 
may be ordi at any newsagents or bookstall. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL, 1896, (L. N. Fowler and Co., 
Sixpence). The present number shows a great improvement on 
previous issues, and its proprietors are to be congratulated on 
their enterprise. To phrenologists it is particularly attractive, 
as it contains illustrated sketches of many workers in the field; 
besides articles written especially for their benefit. We have 
no doubt the Phrenological Annual for 1896, will have an 
extended sale. 


SPIRITUAL TRUTH AND Common Sener. (Cornish Bros., Bir- 
ux cages Sixpence). This Brochure, well printed, on hand 
made paper, is a plea for Spiritualism, and recounts the 
experiences of the author (Mr. Brian Hodgson) during his 
introduction to, and early investigation of, spiritualistic pheno- 
mena. It isa strong indictment against the ignorant prejudices 
of those, who refuse to recognise the possibility of the existence 
of newer truths, and the scientific evidences of a spiritual life. 


The author is a scientist, and calls as witnesses, such well 
known leaders in the world of critical research as, A. R. Wallace, 
Crookes and Varley. This pamphlet is designed to incite thought, 
and admirably witten as it is, it cannot fail to accomplish its 
purpose. 


Love, CouRTSHIP AND Marros, One Penny. Is written 
and published by E. S. G. Mayo, Castle Arcade, Cardiff. To all 
comtemplating the serious and responsible change involved in 
matrimony, this little 16 page tract will be of value. If the 
advice given in its pages was more generally followed, marriag e 
would be less of a lottery and produce fewer failures. e 
must congratulate the author on the attainment of that excep- 
tional state of connubial felicity to which he refers on page 7 
of his booklet. 


A CONTEMPORARY'S OPINION. 


Modern Society humourously calls attention to a desirable 
method of selecting men for public positions, and although I 
do not admire the choice of the word “ Bumps” to express 
the idea, yet ad will not fall out with them this time. Here is 
the paragraph :— 


“I have been thoroughly convinced, on hearing the 
arguments of counsel, that I was wrong in my first judgment; 
but as it will not do to give two different judgments, I confirm 
my first." Such is & specimen of the sort of justice admini- 
stered in Jersey in an appeal case. It is a pity the worthy 
Islanders do not insist on having their judges’ bumps felt 
before appointing them to the judicial bench. 
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CRANION’S PRIVATE OPINION— 


Dear reader, is, that though you know nothing of 
Phrenology at present, and have given it hitherto but 
little thought, yet a perusal of the P.P. month by month 
will open your eyes, increase your knowledge, expand 
your mind, and therefore make life more bearable, and 
time pass more pleasantly. 


For whether you believe it or not Phrenology is a 
veritable fact. Nearly a hundred years old, it—like 
all new truths—has had to bear with the taunts and 
sneers of interested opponents, to fight its way to 
recognition and acceptance, and as truth ever has done, 
and must do, it has triumphed. It lives to day as an 
incontrovertible proof that truth cannot be slain, even 
though philosophers condemn, and priests hurl an- 
athemas, at it. 


We are approaching the centenary of Phrenology, of 
which you will hear more anon; but to me it is of greater 
importance as being the natal year of our paper, which I 
naturally look upon as the best, most interesting and 
valuable production being issued from the press. Now, 
I fear, there may be just one or two who read these 
words who may have a different opinion, and I may say 
that we phrenologists believe in difference of opinion 
due, of course, to difference of make-up. Well, ye 
sceptics, spare not the lash, but let us know where we 
fail to convince you, and why. Our correspondence 
column is as free to those who differ from us, as to those 
who agree with us, and we want to see ourselves as 
others see us; therefore spare us not. 


I hope our friends will make a rush for our competi- 
tions—we start on small lines, but with growth and 
development the P.P. will use its added power to 
increase the attractiveness of this particular feature. 


Enquirers who would like to know something of 
Phrenology, and who have no opportunities of getting 
the information they need, may write to me, and I will 
reply to them if possible in this column, or put them in 
communication with some phrenological authority who 
will take pleasure in corresponding with them. One 


chief object of the P.P. is to educate all in the knowledge - 


of Phrenology, or as in this connection I may call it 
Free-Knowledge — eh ! Please forgive me, I really 
couldn't help it. 


Our page of Humour is intended to illustrate the 
various faculties of the human mind ; and besides raising 
» smile, will be of service to the student, and may be 
used by the amateur or professional lecturer to illustrate 
his subjeot as occasion serves, I shall be glad to receive 
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at any time appropriate anecdotes, or incidents for this 
purpose. 

I shall be pleased if all who read this number of the 
P.P. will mention it to their friends, or send a copy 
away to those at a distance, whom they think would be 
interested in its perusal, it is astonishing, the large 
amount of pleasure which some people derive from 
papers which deal with human nature in its various 
phases, and I am of opinion that the P.P. will satisfy the 
desires of such in a manner which no publication dealing 
with purely physical laws and expressions can do ; send, 
lend, or give your copies, of the P.P. and test the truth 
of my words. 


Each copy of the P.P. bears a coupon; every enquiry 
should be accompanied by one of these coupons from the 
current issue, no matter what its nature may be. Our 
object in requiring this is to be certain that none but 
actual possessors of. the P.P. seek to share in its 
privileges ; for while willing to help all, yet it will doubt- 
less tax our powers to their utmost to attend to the 
requirements of bona-fide readers. 


To the many friends, whom the announcement of the 
coming of the P.P. has caused to write to me letters of 
encouragement and congratulation, on the establishment 
of a paper dealing partioularly with human character, 
and mental science, on popular lines, 1 can only say, 
Many thanks, and may your best wishes be realised. 
Write soon and often. 


My London readers who want to know something 
about Phrenology, its claims and methods, cannot 
do better than become members of the Bnritisn 
PHRENOLOGIOAL ASSOCIATION a body representative of 
those who desire to study the mental nature of man on 
scientific lines. Its advertisement will be found in the 
P.P. and a note to its Secretary will bring you all 
necessary information as to objects, membership, &o. 
On Tuesday, January 7th, its members meet to discuss 
an important problem. Any of my readers who call at 
68, Chancery Lane, at 7.45 on that date, will be weloomed 
if you say you were invited by “ Cranion " of the P.P., 
and I here do invite you all. 


A good shillingsworth of interesting and instructive 
reading can be obtained in the British PHRENOLOGICAL 
Year Book, published by the Association named. It 
can be ordered of any bookseller, newsagent, or railway 
bookstall, price in paper covers, one shilling; or bound in 
cloth-boards for the library, one shilling and sixpence. 


And now, dear readers, I wish you one and all 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 
INTRODUCTION. 


PmuRENOLOGY is the science that treats of the physiology of 
the brain in particular; and generally, of everything that 
affects the condition and function of the material organs 
employed in mental operations. 

The brain being the chief organ concerned in mental 
operations, phrenologists have asserted as a primary doctrine 
that, ‘‘ The brain is the organ of the mind." 

When Dr. Gall first propagated this doctrine, the leading 
metaphysicians of the day swept the dictionary for terms of 
opprobrium to hur] against his devoted head; and, when his 
most industrious disciple, Dr. Spurzheim came to England 
British prejudice leapt all bounds, and Lords Jeffrey and 
Brougham, Drs. Gordon and Barclay, Sir William Hamilton, 
and others more self-conceited than wise, vied with each other 
in ridiculing a doctrine now universally accepted. They raised 
considerable prejudice against the new science by charging it 
with leading to materialism, and this notion has not yet been 
banished from the armoury of opponents, for as late as 
November, 1895, a writer in the Midland Free Press ventured 
to assert that Phrenology is but another name for Atheism. 
Phrenologists on the other hand believe that a non- 
phrenologist has a far greater claim to that appellation. The 
fact is, there is a perfect correspondence between the doctrines 
of Phrenology and Religion, and such explicit and unqualified 
correspondence may be looked for in vain in the writings of 
our most celebrated metaphysicians. 

Further, Phrenology teaches that the brain is made up of 
separate organs, each having its own function, and that in 
every mental operation requiring a combination of faculties, a 
mutual influence is exercised on them to produce the necessary 
result. Otherwise there could be no intelligent combination. 
This doctrine—that the brain has a plurality of organs—has been 
keenly disputed, and its advocates have been the recipients of 
insufferable abuse for promulgating it. But modern physiolo- 
gists having at last accepted it, it may be said to be no longer 
in dispute. In fact it is now taught by our physiologists with 
all the ardour that a new discovery would warrant. Many of 
them appear to be unacquainted with the fact that Phrenology 
has taught this doctrine for a century ! 

At first, cortain developments were observed to belong to 
certain persons of ascertained characteristics, that persons with 
& large basilar region were endowed with much animal passion ; 
with a large anterior region, with intelligence; and with a large 
coronal region with much moral sentiment; that these regions 
had numerous differences according to character and ablility, 
and that generally certain developments agreed with conduct 
and capacity; it was discovered (what ought to have been 
known already) that anger was not the function of the organ of 
benevolence, that fear was not expressed by the organ adapted 
to express hope, that perception of colour would not be 
expressed by any organ devoted solely to perception of 
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number, weight or form; for, if this were so, it would be 
contrary to the natural law that every organ has its own 
specific function. 

Insane persons have many organs of normal action; that is, 
a person may have some organs diseased, and some healthy. 
If the brain act as a whole how can dreams, or monomania be 
explained? What would be the explanation of the fact that 
rest is a change of occupation, that when one faculty is tired it 
may obtain rest, whilst others may be employed? Fatigue of 
one organ does not involve fatigue of all. Dr. Ecker, one of 
the most famous of modern anatomists has well expressed the 
teachings of Phrenology when he says, '' That the cortex of 
the cerebrum, the undoubted material substratum of our 
mental operations, is not a single organ which is brought into 
play as a whole, in the exércise of each and every psychical 
function, but consists rather of a multitude of mental organs, 
each of which is subservient to certain intellectual processes, is 
a conviction which forces itself upon us almost with the 
necessity of a claim of reason.” “If, as weconceive to be an 
undoubted fact, certain portions of the cortex of the cerebrum 
subserve certain intellectual processes, the possibility is at 
once conceded that we shall some day arrive at a complete 
organography of the surface of the brain—a science of the 
localisation of the psychical functions.” That dispositions and 
propensities exist in variable proportions in both men and 
animals, and that in men great differences exist in regard to 
intellectual ability is so patent, that one wonders how no one 
has accounted for these differences in some other way were 
they satisfied that Phrenology is unscientific and unreliable. 
But no other department of science lends any help in this 
direction. There is no other competitor. Phrenology alone 
holds the field; it alone can account for the otherwise un- 
accountable in human nature. Does modern physiological 
research compete with Phrenology? No. 

Dr. Ferrier confirms the accuracy of the phrenological 
discoveries respecting the organs of Language and Alimentive- 
ness, which he calls the “ speech " and “ gustatory " centres. 

On their own showing modern experimenters on living 
animals often disagree among themselves, and, in the words of 
Dr. Ferrier, “No one can help being struck by the want of 
harmony, and even positive contradictions, among the con- 
clusions which apparently the same experiments and the same 
facts have led to in different hands.” In fact he admits that 
many people believe that such experiments on the lower 
animals are “ little calculated to throw true light on the 
functions of the human brain.” Such lower animals he 
names: “a frog, a pigeon, or a rabbit.” No wonder his 
results are “at variance" with “observation” on human 
beings. 

The opinion of the writer of this article is that the cruel and 
unscientific method of mutilations of the brains of monkeys, 
rabbits, pigeons, and frogs, is totally useless in discovering 
the mental and moral characteristics of the human mind; 
whereas the method adopted by Dr. Gall was, and is, exactly 
suited to the object in view. It accords with reason, because 
founded on observation, experience, and induction, 
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ARE MEN OF GENIUS MAD? 


“Great wits,” and, for the matter of that, men of genius, are 
“ sure to madness near allied," and “the fiery spirit, working 
out its way," may undermine the stamina of the most vigorous 
constitution. Arthur Schopenhauer goes so far as to consider 
certain mental gifts absolutely antagonistic to the physical 
interests of their possessor. 

“The human brain,” he says is a parasite which attains 
exceptional development only at the expense of other vital 
organs, and transcendent genius generally precludes the hope of 
long life. Nature's thrifty habits preclude the hope of a 
simultaneous excessive development of mental and physical 
vigour.” 

Perfect mental and perfect physical health perhaps necessarily 
go together; but the evidence of biographical records leaves no 
doubt that unusual (and especially one sided) mental pre- 
eminence is found allied to all sorts of physical infirmities— 
occasionally even with brain disorders. 

Cromwell and Dr. Johnson often passed weeks in a siete of 
mental despondency, bordering on despair. In the case of 
Swift, Tasso, and Cowper, that disposition, Became chronic. 
Rousseau's eccentricities justified the suspicion of madness. 
Lord Byron's best friends pronounced him unfit for the duties 
of domestic life. St. Simon was subject to fits of hypochondria, 
which at last, drove him to suicide. Fourrier, Swedenborg 
Luther, and Dr. Zimmerman, were troubled with bewilderin, 
visions. 

Julius Cesar was subject to epileptic fits. Newton, Pascal, 

Auguste Comté, Albertus Magnus, and Cardan had periods of 
mental aberration that terrified their friends with grave doubts 
as to their sanity. Richelieu suffered from hallucinations as 
strange as those of Nebuchadnezzar; he would fancy himself a 
horse and prance round the billiard-table, neighing, kicking out 
at his servants, and making a great noise, until, exhausted by 
fatigue, he suffered himself to be put tobed. On awakening he 
remembered nothing that had passed. 

Peter the Great was eccentric to a degree that would have 
doomed any other man to anasylum. Charles XII. of Sweden, 
Felix Sylla, Mohammed th Second, Haroun Al Raschid, 
Alexander the Great, and the Sultan Bajazet were subject to 
uncontrollable fits of rage. So were Dr. Francia and the 
poet Landor. 

Mozart died of Water on the brain; Beethoven was morbidly 
sensitive and eccentric; Moliére was liable to cataleptic fits ; 
Chateaubriand to attacks of darkest melancholy; George Sand 
to suicidal temptations; while Chatterton, Gilbert, and probably 
Rousseau, yielded to those temptations. Alfred de Mnaset and 
Poe died a drunkard's death, and Donizetti ended his days in a 
madhouse. 

Schopenhauer's view is still further supported by the fact 
that genius is seldom hereditary. It is not often that a great 
statesmen. poet, or philosopher transmits his talents to his off- 


spring. 
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RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. 


That there is often a strange resemblance in man to some 
particular bird or beast is a fact of every day observation. The 
man who very much resembles a bird invariably attempts to 
live by his wits, says Dr. James Redfield, in his COMPARATIVE 
PuvsroLoovy, and those who resembles foxes and pussy-cats do 
the same. 

The Germans as a nation are said to resemble lions, and 
whenever the German descends from his proper characteristic 
he approaches the hog. The Germans are distinguished for the 
vastness of their projects, and for execution equal to their 
designs. The love of overcoming and the love of triumph are 
elements of tremendous power in the lion, and are prodigious in 
those who are to be classed under the head of lions. Savage 
and blood-thirsty men share with cats the love of triumph | 
hurling, and resistance. They have a resemblance to pumas, 
tigers, leopards, panthers. and wild cats. Warriors mako 
special use of the faculty of hurling, and their cheekbones are 
wide, like those of cats, indicating the strength of this faculty. 

There is no harm in resembling a savage beast, for the traits 
of character in such an animal tend to innocence, peace, comfort, 
contentment, and felicity, as is manifested in the faces, 
expressions, postures, motions, and air of the feline animals 
when their passions are withdrawn from the external, which is 
the region of disturbance, to the internal, which is the region of 
tranquility. 

Persons who resemble squirrels have nobler tendencies than 
those who are held to be like the mouse. Dr. Redfield holds 
that the Aztec, children, exhibited many years ago in this 
country, were wonderfully like the mouse. They never walked, 
but always ran. He mentions one man who evinced great 
affection for the strange little beings, who “ resembled a cat 
almost as much as the children did the mouse." 

The animals which men in general have the greatest 
resemblance to are those that they are most inclined to rear 
themselves upon, eating their flesh, or riding upon their backs. 
The Laplander is like the reindeer as a whole, in his manner of 
standing and features of the face. So the camel and Arab are 
like the one to the other. Each carries his head erect and 
high, with sight and hearing acute. Their faces are thin and 
bodies lean. They have high cheek-bones, Roman noses, 
straight hair, and wonderfully grave countenances. 

An Englishman finds his type in an ox or bull. Emerson says 
of the Englishman that the “ axis of his eyes is united to his 
backbone," adding that “ the Englishman is remarkable for his 
pluck; he means to have his rights respected, knows what he 
wants, and means to have it; is sure to let it be known if not 
served to his mind, and yet is not quarrelsome, His self 
possession is not pugnacity ; he does.not wish to injure others, 
he is thinking only of himself.” This is a description of the ox 
to the very life, and a face resembling that of a sheep tells o 
mildness, and amiability, refined affections, and modesty. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PALMISTRY. 
To the Editor of Tos PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Deak Sm,—I should like, through your Correspondence 
page, to call the attention of &ll phrenologists to the methods 
adopted by many persons who practise Palmistry, but adver- 
tise as phrenologists. Of late years this system has developed 
to such a large extent, that Phrenology is more than ever 
looked upon as fortune-telling. It is a common thing for 
people to offer their hand to me for examination, but I have to 
explain to them that I do not practise Palmistry. I should 
like to ask all your readers, and phrenologists particularly, to 
at once give up this practising of Palmistry. If Phrenology 
is not sufficient (aided, if necessary, by Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy and Anatomy, to delineate character) then it shows a 
weakness on the part of those who practise. I could better 
understand it if these persons would advertise as palmists 
and leave Phrenology alone. Of my own knowledge, a large 
proportion of the clients of these palmists are simple-minded 
young women, anxious and hoping for the death of some rich 
uncle or aunt; novel reading being their only way of improving 
themselves mentally or morally. 

Palmistry leads to fatalism, for if certain marks are on the 
hand they are indelible. What I am at a loss to understand 
is,— What encouragement can a palmist give his cllent? Sir, 
I have submitted my hands to many palmists, but as to results, 
I am more at sea than when I Bret consulted them. This 
question arises in my mind,—Is Palmistry a science or simply 
an art? I claim it to be like shorthand—an art. Just as 
Shorthand is understood, so is Palmistry. Certain marks 
above, below, or through the lines, are understood to indicate 
certain things; these marks, dots, or lines, being heavy, thick, 
or thin, fine or light, have, aecording to the pahnist their mean- 
ings according to their positions. Can anyone tell me the 
origin of the physiological basis upon which these are grounded ? 
Can any palmist inform me, through these pages what aren in 
the brain causes these numerous lines in the hand ; or whether 
the planets have anything to do with the lines? Palmistry 
depends on the planetary arrangement of the parts of the hand 

the inference is that under the intluence of the planets, to 
which these parts correspond, we are irresponsible for many 
of our actions, because we cannot resist their power over us. 
Sir, when this thing is allied to Phrenology, is it any wonder 
that we should be so repeatedly consulted as fortune-tellers? 
Not long ago a woman was prosecuted for fortune-telling by 
means of cards; yet upon her doorplate she advertised herself 
as "H——, Phrenologist." And amongst these palmists you 
will find ** Professor A. B. C——, Phrenologist " outside, and 
when you step inside, you are asked ‘‘ Let me see your hand.” 

From the foregoing you will see that I have come to the 
conclusion that Palmistry is not & science but an art purposcly 
arranged in a complicated manner, to delude the illiterate and 
ignorant, and to obtain their money. The law of this country 
declares it to be illegal, and all persons pretending to tell for- 
tunes are liable to be prosecuted. Remember this, a distinct 
gection of British law condemns the practice of Palmistry. 

Though Palmistry is many hundred years old, and Phren- 
ology but one hundred, how many can give their testimony to 
the bencfita received from Palmistry ? and how many will bear 
witness to the mental, moral, and physical benefits received 
from Phrenology ? From the latter thousands will bear testi- 
mony; from the former I know of none. What says the 
palmist? ‘What says science? Yours faithfully, 


J. F. BRIERLEY. 
Ashton under Lyne. 
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TEMPERAMENT AND ITB INFLUENCES. 
To the Editor of Tae PorutarR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear Srg, — Wishing you success in your attempt to esta- 
blish a popular phrenological paper I should like to suggest a 
Subject that needs discussion. I mean the Temperaments. 
The doctrine that the brain is the organ of the mind is now 
established ; and it is not difficult to understand the effect of 
organic quality in determining its power, or of health in modi- 
fying its activity; but when phrenologists speak of important 
qualities being determined by temperament, meaning by this 
term somcthing different from the size and quality of brain 
areas, they seem to me to extend their axiom into,—Brain and 
Temperament are the organs of the mind. There often seems 
to me some confusion of thought as to how far certain actions 
are the result of brain activity, and how far of bodily conditions 
vaguely included in the term Temperament. It is stated that 
each Temperament is accompanied by a corresponding brain 
shape. Were this so, temperament would simply be a more 
or less convenient method of classifying the various types of 
brain. In reality this statement needs qualification. Recently 
I was present at-a public character delineation, the head of the 
subject strikingly presented the characteristics of the motive, 
the body as strongly those of the vital temperament. The 
phrenologist read the character from the latter standpoint, evi- 
dently regarding the brain as but of secondary consideration. 
Was this the right method? I may add the subject dissented 
strongly. Yours faithfully, H. PETERS. 


OVERPRESSURE AT SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of Tue PoruLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear Bır,—Children with the mental temperament pre- 
dominant frequently suffer most seriously in consequence of 
overwork at school, and it sometimes occurs that the en- 
lightened parents decide on keeping the child at home for a 
time, having noticed how he talks in his sleep, going over the 
multiplication table or the spelling lesson. The parents have 
also observed the flushed forehead and diminished appetite of 
their boy. 

In such cases it often happens that some officious School 
Board visitor makes himself objectionable to the mother {the 
father usually being at work at the time) with his repeated 
calls, and threatens with a summons if the child does not return 
to school at once. Such parents are recommended to consult 
a qualified phrenologist who may be able to certify that the 
child needs rest from school. j 

These certificates have been accepted as affording a satis- 
factory explanation of the child's absence from school, in 
similar instances to those here referred to. If the certifying 
phrenologist is a Fellow of the B.P.A. his certificate should be 
indisputable. Yours faithfully, J. F. H. 


ADVICE TO READERS. 
To the Editor of Tue PoruLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Drar S1r,— The Phrenological Year Book" lies before me. 
For the solidity and general excellence of the variety of its 
contents, it is decidedly superior to anything we have had in 
recent years, and approximates in value to the Zoist and 
Human Nature combined. Professional phrenologists should 
be specially satisfied with this book, and make the annual of 
the B. P. A. well known to the general public, and present to 
their literary and medical friends to say nothing of clorks in 
holy orders. Yours truly, James COATES. 


Rothesay, N.B. 


Subscribe for the POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST to be obtained at all 
Newsagents and Bookstalls. To prevent disappointment, order in 
advance. 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


Bx Jas. COATES, PH. D., F.4.&., RornESAY, N.B. 


The important relation which health bears to character, 
is now becoming more and more recognised by the medical 
profession. This is a matter of congratulation to all 
devoted lovers of Hygiene. This relation so long recognised 
and ably advocated by Phrenologists, is one of the reasons 
why Health Notes should find a place in the POPULAR 
PHRENOLOGIST. 


The obverse of Health is disease, or dis-ease. Unfortu- 
nately, nearly three persons out of four, suffer more or 
less from dis-ease, or lack of that unconscious action of 
the organs of the body —in which all functions are 
discharged with ease—without pain, suffering or aught 
which might be termed unpleasant. When in the 
enjoyment of health—as in youth for {nstance, Mind 
triumphs, and the functions of life, thought, and being 
are discharged unconsciously. One lives in the happy 
state of not realising they have a head—for the head 
never aches—or, that they have a heart or stomach, 
hands or limbs, for in a state of vigour, health, or ease, 
these organs exercise or discharge their functions or 
offices without pain. How different is disease? What 
are neuralgias, lumbago, various forms of rheumatism, 
and gout, but, so much dis-ease, in the discharge of 
function, as to make the sufferers “painfully” aware 
that they have heads, faces, backs, feet and what not. 


Is disease natural? and, in what way. Can it be 
alleviated, if not remedied? Disease, unhappily, follows 
the natural laws of inheritance. Health And. disease are 
primarily matters of constitution. It is of vital import- 
ance to be well-born.  ''Blue-blood,'" is of less con- 
sequence, than healthy blood. We cannot select our 
grandparents, or even parents. It is perhaps, well, we 
cannot; but, itis of vital importance, we should learn from 
this, that our health and ill-health, are not only conditions 
of constitution which affect ourselves, but which in & 
marked manner, affect the health, happiness and longevity 
of our offspring. Apart from these considerations, it is 
absolutely our duty, to conserve our health; and take 
every reasonable means to restore our health, should 
sickness from any cause—and there are many causes— 
arise. We owe it to ourselves, ànd we owe it to posterity 
to be as healthy, and to live as healthy lives as possible. 
Some who will not care much for the posterity argument, 
may be affected by a consideration of SELF INTEREST and 
SELF PRESERVATOIN. 


In prescribing remedies for disease, we distinctly leave 
drugging to the druggist, and medicine to the physician, 
for we are Hygienists, and will deal with the causes and 
effects of disease in our simple and effective way, and leave 
the practice of medicine, and the puffing of medicines and 
inedidinà vendors, severely alone. Then, let it be clear, 
we neither prescribe ee ee ourselves, nor seek to 
trespass on the privileges of medical men. We merely 
seek to emphasize the connection between Health and 
Constitution, and Health and Character ; and by practical, 
inexpensive, and non-medicinal remedies seek to alleviate 
disease, and promote healthy living among our readers. 
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Personally, we have the greatest admiration for some 
medical men; and the good work they are doing, for the 
prevention and the cure of disease; and would not be a 
party to disparage their influence, learning and practices. 

hat which is good will last, and that which is valueless 
or evil, will in time go out of fashion. The fashions of 
bleeding, blistering, cupping, and boluses ;—of salivation, 
and largely of indiscrimination in drugging, is happily 
dying out. Hydropathists and Hygienists have ipe to 
produce that result. We are, however, especially indebted 
to those clear minded physicians, who have adopted our 
commonsense and simple remedies, and who have spoken 
so clearly and emphatically against the folly of drug 
swallowing, and the neglect of common sense in living. 


The late Sir Andrew Clark, was one of these wise 
physicians. It was he who more than any other 
preached the Gospel of mental and physical occupation, 
as a remedy for disease. His clients were drawn largely 
from the fashionable and wealthy classes, hence the greater 
boldness and courage was required to preach his Gospel. 
Their temptations to idleness, self - gratification, and 
sensuous indulgences, were as great as their means and 
opportunities. Exhaustion, sickness, ennui, and many 
nervous troubles, were the outcome of a lack of healthy 
occupation ; and frequently of unhealthy pleasures. But 
are the rich the only victims? Do not all classes suffer 
from non-employment, and mis-employment?  Idleness, 
rather than overwork, is one ot the prime sources of 
disease. "That is one lesson all should learn. The proper 
and fruitful occupation of mind and body, is equally 
ealeulated to conserve health, and prolong our days in 
health and usefulness, 


When sorrow bows down the head, and the affections 
are grieved by some disaster, perhaps death has taken away 
a friend, perhaps, a loved one has become a wreck, or a 
disgrace; the pain and suffering are overwhelming, what 
is the remedy? Work, occupation, (change of scene and 
air, is, only for the wealthy) is the remedy. Immediate 
duties break the weight of the blow. Work employing 
mind and body, comes like an angel of consolation and a 
true harbinger of returning mental vigour and bodily 
strength. 


One more thought, work chases away despair, and 
permits, if it does not actually promote, the action of the 
vital recuperative powers of the body. It is upon these 
powers the cure of disease and the recovery of health 
depends. The doctor may stitch a wound, or set a broken 
leg for all of which we are thankful, but nature, beneficent 
nature in the exercise of its inherent vital and curative 
forces, heals the wound and restores the broken leg to 
health. The object of these HrArLTR Nores, will be to 
set before our Readers in plain every day language some 
useful knowledge, re Health and disease; the recuperative 
powers of nature, and how we can or may to a certain 
extent, bring the latter into play in the natural or 
hygienic treatment of disease. 


All communications to this department must be 
addressed to ‘‘ Health” office of this paper. 


Millions of men in India, especially on the richer soils and in the 
river deltrs, live, marry, and rear apparently healthy children upon 
upon an income which, even when the wife works, is rarely above 
two shillings a week, and frequently sinks to eightponce. 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 


one penny for each insertion. 


The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 


tion will be distinguished by the lettera F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 
Merve, J., 28, Oxford Street, W. 
O'DzzL, SrAckPoor E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Wirrpy, J., 21, Heber Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


BRIGHTON— 
Bevers, J. Mrrzorr, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 


Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
WarsB, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 


Morean, N., F.B.P.A., 59, Gilmore Place. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


Hosert, Professor, F.B.P.A., Wordsworth Road. President of the British 
Phrenological Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for 


mental cases. 
LEYTON, ESSEX— 


Wass, JAMES, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver. Road. 


MORECAMBE— 


Tavtor, J. W., Ph.D., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., Skipton Street, Phrenologist 


and Food Specialist. 
18 stamps). 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 


Author of “ The Hygiene Physician" (Post free; 


Coates, JAMES, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
CoaTES, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 


Brooks, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 


WEYMOUTH— 
Dommen, H. P., 25, Park Street. 


WINDSOR— 


Buackrorp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 


THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 
MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


AND 
Mrs. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 2,0 to £5 5s. 0d. 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 


BRITISH COLLEGE 
PHRENOLOGY, 
HARPENDEN, HERTS 


(45 minutes by rail from St. Pancras) 


Principal: PROF. HUBERT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen can receive instruc- 

tion in the theory and practice of Phre- 

nology and in business matters connected 
with professional work. 


AMATEUR STUDENTS CAN TAKE LESSONS, 
Resident Pupils Received. 


Pnorrgson HUBERT may be consulted in 
Harpenden, or at any of his London Offices. 
Consultation Fee, 5s. 

J. M. STAVELEY HUGRES, Secretary. 


LIGHT... 


THROWN ON 


... CHARACTER 


from HANDWRITING or PHOTOGRAPAS, by which 
you may BEF yourself, KNOW yourself, IMPROVE 
yourself, ADVANCE yourself, LEANN what you are 
capable of doing and becoming, &c. Foes, 15. 7d ., 
9s. Tl, 58. 3d4., and upwards. Fall particulars, 
testimonials, press opinions, and portrait of Mr. 
Gorrrie on receipt of stamped envelope. 

Mr. Gorrie has had 15 years' experionce in the 
analysis of handwriting of every conceivable kind, 
and nearly every nationality; bas a world-wide 
clientele ; and the largest graphological practice 
in the kingdom. 


Illustrated Pamphlet entitled “The A B C of 
Graphology " post free, 34d. 


EUGENE GORRIE, 
SUNNYSIDE, MELTON MOWBRAY. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in these columns at the following very low rate :— 


- 25 Words 


BIXPENCE 


WANTED, human skulls and standard 
works on Phrenology. Send particulars 
to Professor Hubert, British College of 
Phrenology, Wordsworth Road, Harpen- 
den, Herts. 


WANTED, illustrations of heads of 
celebrities done on canvas or calico, not 
less than 80 ins. by 20 ins. for lectures. 
State price and condition to Phrenologist, 
41, Peascod Street, Windsor. 


EXCHANGE new cornet and case, 
value 68s., for skulls (any animals’), 
human' brains, or other specimens. 
Music, 80, Thames Street, Kingston, S.W. 


Every Four Words extra, ONE PENNY. 


FOR SALE, American organ, sweet 
tone. kuee swell, perfect, no stops, cash 
£6 10s. Apply, Organ, c/o 41, Peascod 
Street, Windsor. 


WANTED, any works on Phrenology i 
and printers’ stereo blocks of celebrated | 
| for the ** Porutar PnnENoLocIsT," good 


rsons or other useful illustrations. 


WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Great Britain to act as agents 


articulars to Printer, “ Popular Phreno- | commission to men calling from house to 


logist," 46, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


: house. Particulars, office of tliis paper. 


Printed and Published for The Popular Phrenologist Company by B. C. Slade & Co., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


Only 1 man in 203 is over 6 feet in height. 


Three pints of liquid a day is sufficient for the average 
adult. 


The average person wears nearly 14lbs. of clothing. 


The average Englishman lives 20 years longer in England 
than in Africa. 

Stammering is far more common among men than among 
women, the proportion being almost 4 to 1. 


The teeth, like the hair and nails, are appendages of the skin, 
and form no part of the osseous system. 


The sensitive papille are most numerous on the palmar 
surface of the hands and feet, fingers and toes, where they are 
arranged in double rows. 


According to a specialist on the subject, the skin patterns on 
the finger-tips are not only unchangeable throughout life, but 
the chance of the finger-prints of two persons being alike is less 
than one in 64,000,000,000. 


Some seventy years ago, in three regiments of the Guards 
tested for defective vision, short sight was entirely unknown ; 
and only recently an examination of the children of a Board 
school revealed the fact that more than one-fourth of the 
children had defective sight, and that one in every ten was 
short-sighted. 


Dr. Bertillon asserts that the beating of the pulse affects the 
handwriting so markedly, that with the assistance of a micro- 
scope the minute undulations in the written lines due to 
pulse-beats can be readily distinguished. He also states that 
ecd pulse-beats are characteristic of particular individuals, 

ence the writing may be readily traced to its author. 


The fact that two people who live together tend to grow alike 
is accounted for by unconscious mimicry acting upon the 
muscles of expression in the same way that a ruling passion 
does, This tendency to facial imitation is very general—in 
fact, almost universal—and may be so marked as to be easily 
noticed; so that, when two people are engaged in animated 
conversation, the expression of the listener may often be seen 
to echo that of the speaker. How “infectious "" is a smile or a 
laugh, even when the idea which gave rise to it in the first case 
is not transferred ! 
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[One PENNY. 


Japanese children are taught to write with both hands. 


The majority of clergymen are abstainers and non-smokers. 


Only one out of every 1,000 married couples live to celebrate 
their golden wedding. 

To be perfectly proportioned a man should weigh twenty- 
eight pounds for every foot of his height, 

The brain of an idiot contains much less phosphorous than 
that of a person of average mental powers. 

Children born of mothers under twenty years old do not 
have as good a chance of healthy life as those born of mothers 
over thirty. 

President Harrison is a physiognomist. 
dence in his ability to read character through the expressions 
of the human face. There is a fascination for him in the pur- 
suit of this attractive science. 


He has great confi- 


The growth of the nails on the left hand requires eight or ten 
days more than those on the right. The growth is more rapid 
in children than in adults, and goes on faster in summer than 
in winter. It requires an average of 132 days for the renewal 
of the nails in cold weather, and but 116 in warm weather. 

An automatic machine in Holland is a doctor cure-all, made 
in the form of a wooden model of aman with compartments all 
over it, labelled with the names of the various ailments. If 
you have a pain in any part of the body, find the corresponding 
part on the model, drop a coin in the slot there, and the proper 
pill, potion, or powder will come out. 


Sir John Macdonald, has a nose of such dimensions that it is 
made as much of in the Dominion, as Mr. Gladstone's shirt- 
collars are here. When he was being shaved the other day a 
friend strolled in. Said he, " I suppose, Sir John, the barber 
is the only man in Canada who can take you by the nose with 
gs A ?" “Yes,” replied Canada's Grand Old Man, “ and 
he has got his hands full!" 


The United States has an unique treasure in its possession. 
It is & very ancient brain discovered in Ohio. Near the roots 
of a large cedar tree, buried twenty feet below the surface, was 
found a human skeleton, the skull of which showed remarkable 
poc of the hair and portions of the brain; the anterior 
nalf of the cerebrum being easily recognisable though it is dried 
and shrivelled. Scientists are unable to account for the state 
of preservation in which this has been found, as the inter- 
ment must have taken place in pre-historic times. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half. 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


Mr. Tuomas W. ALLEN, 
Portland House, 
41, Orson Street, 
Leicester. 


OUR DEBATING SOCIETY. 


ALTHOUGH New Barton was a city suburb, its inhabitants 
possessed many advantages which were denied the residents of 
the city. Five minutes walk would take you “ away from the 
busy haunts of men," and enable you to breathe the pure, un- 
polluted country air. There were athletic clubs of all descrip- 
tions; cricket. tennis, golf, quoits, bowls, &c. A fifteen 
minutes' railway ride—or if you preferred—an hour's brisk 
walk, brought.you into the heart of the city. Its inhabitants 
were of the usual suburban class—chiefly retired and active 
business men, though there was a fair sprinkling of literati and 
scientists. The winter evenings, I am afraid, would have been 
rather dull only for the fact, that in addition to a public library, 
we had an up-to-date, well conducted literary and debating 
society. 

The summer was fast drawing to a close, and I was eagerly 
looking forward to the commencement of the meetings of our 
debating society. Encountering our secretary one evening, he 
informed me that he was arranging the programme for the 
coming session, and knowing what an enthusiastic phrenologist 
I was, and wishing to have as great a variety of subjects as 
possible, would I kindly promise to read a paper on Phrenology ? 
I readily acquiesced, naming as the subject-matter of my paper 
“ The Utility of Phrenology.” 

Knowing froin previous experience that I should encounter a 
great deal of opposition, I set diligently to work, so as to obtain 
a thorough mastery of my subject. 

On the evening in question I wended my way to our rooms 
fully equipped for the fray. The chairman for the evening was 
Mr. H——, a successful author and dramatist, who had only 
recently come to reside in the district. I felt highly honoured 
at having such a distinguished personage to preside on the 
evening devoted to my beloved science. I was a little anxious 
to know our chairman's views on Phrenology, but in his intro- 
ductory speech he betrayed not the slightest partiality either 
for, or against. Phrenology is a science of facts, and if he was 
a sceptic it was my duty to convince him, if possible, of the 
fallaciousness of his scepticism. 

I then proceeded with the reading of my paper, dwelling on 
the use of Phrenology in directing persons into their proper 
callings, and how a knowledge of Phrenology enabled its pos- 
sessors to guard against their failings, showing them what 
faculties exert an undue influence on the character; how to 
restrain them, and how to cultivate others which do not 
exercise sufficient influence; concluding with a few remarks on 
the importance and value of Phrenology to the business man in 
the choice of servants and employés, 


An admirable and spirited discussion ensued, several of the 
gentlemen remarking that theoretically my arguments ap- 
peared conclusive, but when applied practically, were utterly 
useless. 

One gentleman said he ** wanted tangible evidence of men 
who had been assisted to eminence through Phrenology.” 

I replied, saying that, * men who have been helped to health 
and strength through therapeuties do not (except in quack ad- 
vertisements) publish itto the world. Just so with Phrenology ; 
thousands have been materially assisted through Phrenology, 
but do not feel disposed to make public acknowledgement 
of the fact.” I concluded with the testimonies of several 
eminent men, the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and others. 
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The chairman then arose, begging leave to sum up the 
debate with an autobiography. ‘‘ Gentlemen," he began, ‘ to 
look at me now, no one would think that I was once a poor, 
half-famished clerk, working for the munificent salary of twenty 
shillings per week. But it is a fact, nevertheless. At the time 
I am speaking of, I was about twenty years of age, restless and 
ambitious. The monotony and drudgery of office work was 
scarcely endurable. Hour after hour I would sit, thinking how, 
or in what manner, I could improve my position in life. 
Scheme after scheme I mentally devised, only to be eventually 
dismissed as impracticable. I had received a fair education, 
but what was that, I thought, as there were hundreds of young 
men totally without employment, who had received a more 
liberal education than I. 

“ Returning home oneevening, if anything more dejected than 
usual, my eye lighted on a handbill which had been thrust 
underneath the door. Scanning its contents, I perceived that 
a professional phrenologist was visiting the town; the hand. 
bil being replete with encomiastic testimonials as to the ability 
of the professor in the delineation of charaeter. Printed in 
bold type was the announcement that all clients would be 
advised as to the trade or profession for which they were 
specially adapted. 

“My knowledge of Phrenology was of a very hazy description 
indeed ; I knew, according to Phrenology, aes and dis. 
position were indicated by the form of the skull, but beyond 
that I knew absolutely nothing. I perused the handbill over 
again, and was so impressed with its contents that I decided to 
undergo the not unpleasing ordeal of phrenctogical examina- 
tion, thinking, perhaps rather vainly, that possibly I was the 
possessor of talents unknown even to myself. 

‘ The following evening, I accordingly consulted the phreno- 
logist, and was astonished at the accuracy of his description of 
my eharacter. Amongst other items of information imparted 
to me was, that I had a predominance of the mental tempera- 
ment, an active brain, a splendid imagination, good powers of 
expression, and I should excel in some kind of literary work ; 
as a writer or novelist. On his asking ine if I had ever tried 
my hand at any kind of literary composition, I said such an 
idea had never entered my head! 

“This get me thinking again ; if I had these latent capabilities 
named by the professor, how could I use them, and how 
should I commence ? 

“Now, at that time, the editor of a local paper was giving each 
week one guinea for a short original story. Here, I thought 
was a chance of putting my literary abilities to the test. 
During the remainder of that week I roughly formed some 
semblance of a plot, around which to weave my story. Satur- 
day afternoon, being my half holiday, I settled down to 
construct into sentences the emanations of ny—not too fertile— 
brain. From two o'clock until eight without intermission, I 
persevered, until I had arranged the composition to my 
satisfaction. 

“Having despatched the MSS. of my story, I impatiently 
awaited the result. 

* Four days later I received a letter from the editor, to the 
effect that I was the winner of the guinea prize-story for the 
following week. You may imagine how elated I was. A month 
after this I again competed, and was again successful. This time 
I received a letter from the editor requesting me not to compete 
for the guinea prize again, but he Should be willing for me to 
become a regular contributor. I assure you, gentlemen, I did 
become a regular contributor, one of my contributions being a 
serial, which was afterwards published in book form, and 
attained such popularity and success that I resigned my clerk- 
ship for ever. 

* To conclude, gentlemen, what success I have achieved, I 
can honestly say I owe it to Phrenology ; through it, I have 
risen from poverty to affluence, from obscurity to distinction.” 


———{{zzz———_———— MO——MAGGL - X1,,éó£ Í. 
By actual measurement of fifty skeletons, the right arm and 
left leg have been found to be longer in twenty-three, the left 
arm and right leg in six, the limbs on the right side longer than 
those on the left in four, and in the remainder the inequality of 
the limbs was varied. Only seven out of seventy akeletons 
measured, or ten per cent., had limbs of equal length. 
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A PROPER EDUCATION. 


J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


` 


WE have, or have had, profound scholars and men of 
genius in every branch of learning. It is stated that the 
great Grecian Philosopher Aristotle was possessed of all 
knowledge existing at his time, and vastly augmented it. 
This must have been an extraordinary acquisition even 
at the time he lived, which was 400 years before the 
dawning of the Christian era. Now that philosophy, 
literature, science, art, and knowledge generally is so far 
advanced, it would be difficult to find a person who could 
boast of such an attainment. Tobe a good mathematical, 
or classical scholar, a linguist, artist, or scientist in some 
branch or department of study, is looked upon at the 
present time as no mean mental accomplishment. 

Nature adapts 


one person for one thing, 


another for some other thing, and some may be equally 
adapted for many things. 

o have a proper education is to be educated according 
to an individual's mental and physical capacities; a great 
number of persons are apt to lose sight of this fact, and 
some may even ignore such a statement; yet it is the 
standpoint from which all thinking and reasonable indi- 
viduals cannot well get away, and it is a mattcr 
especially for parents and teachers to consider. 

At the present time there is too great a tendency in 
schools, to educate one and all alike, without taking into con- 
sideration temperament, and mentality. It is not possible 
for all children even under similar circumstances, and with 
the same advantages, to acquire the same education. All 
children are in a more or less degree differently con- 

“stituted, and consequently differently gifted. It should 
be the duty and interest of every parent to 


find out 


the mental and physical capacities of their children, if 
possible, and educate them accordingly, even though it 
may be at much self-sacrifice. 

e cause of a great deal of failure in after life is a 
lack in the first instance of suitable education and 
training. 

One of the advantages of Phrenology is, that it points 
out the kind and degree of mental capacity a child may 

ssess, even at an early age, and aided by it and 

hysiology one can tell to what extent this capacity 
might be developed by education and training, without 
injury to the system. This being so, how very necessary 
that Phrenology should be consulted before a child com- 
mences its education, so that parents and guardians may 
be put right, enabling them to provide for it a suitable 
education according to its mental capacity and physical 
constitution. 

Hundreds of pounds 


are sometimes spent on a young man's education without 
any very beneficial result, his mentality being such that 
with all the advantages of a most elaborate—may be, an 
university—training he is incapable of acquiring a high- 
class education; or he may have been pushed along in 
branches of learning for which he has little or no talent. 
If his deficiency of mental capacity unfits him for ac- 
quiring & higher-grade education, this large expenditure 
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of time and money spent on his education might have 
been saved ; or should it be that his education has been 
misdirected, what a great amount of drudgery and dis- 
appointment both for the individual, his parents and 
friends might have been prevented. 

Children with clever minds are often pushed along too 
rapidly, and others are punished for not doing what may 
be quite out of their mental power to do; the consequence 
being that their mental and physical organisation is com- 
pletely ruined ; and the life, or if not that, the 


mental brilliancy 


of such, is not unfrequently brought to a premature end, 
or incapacitated from accomplishing that which their 
abilities would have enabled them to have adorned had 
their education been more gradual, and better managed, 
and their nature and disposition understood. 

It is a great and important matter to know how soon a 
child should be sent to school, and when sent, in what 
direction its studies should be particularly directed. 
Some may require a long and continued education to 
render their minds susceptible to understanding; such 
might be sent to school rather early, and with 

genial treatment 
and encouragement, might come out fairly well by the 
time they arrived in their ‘teens ; while with others it is 
not so much a matter of early or continued education, as 
it is the regulation, right direction, and proper discipline 
of the mental faculties ; such would learn if put to school 
at the proper age, as much in one or two years, as others 
would in the whole period of a long schooling. ` 

Mental and temperamental conditions alone, must 
decide at what age or how long a child should be educated. 
Nature's law is the only fixed law, some minds arrive at 
maturity much sooner than others; some learn quickly 
until they arrive in their ‘teens, but acquire knowledge 
comparatively slowly afterwards; others can be taught 
but little in a systematic way until they are well on to 
manhood, when they commence to understand, and learn 
very thoroughly ; while again some of 

our oleverest men 
would probably have been nothing at all, had their 
education not been extended systematically until they 
were twenty-five or thirty years of age. 

Parents cannot be impressed too strongly with the 
fact that their children's future success depends greatly 
on a proper education being given them according to their 
mental and physical organisations, and that the only 
known means of ascertaining the capacities of their 
children's organisation is by the application of Phreu- 
ology. 


MARRIAGE AFTER DEATH. 


A strange custom prevails among a certain tribe in the 
Caucasus. When a single young man dies, someone who has 
carried to the grave a marriageable daughter in the course of a 
year calls upon the bereaved parents and says: ‘Your son is 
sure to want a wife. I'll give you my daughter, and you shall 
deliver to me the marriage portion in return." A friendly offer 
of this description is never rejected, and the two parties soon 
come to terms a8 to the amount of the dowry, which varies 
according to the advantages possessed by the girl in her Jife- 
time. Cases have been known where the young man's father 
nee given as much as thirty cows to secure a dead wife for his 
ui son, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
OF 


Right Hon. CECIL J. RHODES. 


By Grexossapuss E. O'DELL. 


Gustave Flaubert, in his magnificent study of Carthage, 
tells us of Hamilcar Barca. From a war that has ended * 
in ignoble peace, the great Suffete of the Sea returns to 
the Punic city. The mercenary land-forces have come 
back before him. They have demanded arrears of pay ; 
meanwhile, they occupy the country. The Republic, 
half-bankrupt, procrastinates. The treasury is empty. 
The rich do not help. Gathered in the temple of Moloch, 
the Elders beseech Hamilcar, the warrior, the admini- 
strator, the merchant-prince, to deliver them from the 
mercenaries, who, their patience exhausted, have already 
shown their teeth. The Suffete refuses. Have not the 
mercenaries a right to their recompense? They have 
laboured, let them receive their hire. He is denounced. 
“ Let ten thousand barbarians perish rather than one of 
us!" But he is obdurate. He retires to his palace. His 
servants are summoned to tell of their service. Horror! 
His trade is declining. The Chief of the Journeys dare 
send no caravans. The Chief of the Farms, with red 
eyes and trembling limbs, cries aloud “ Ah, master! they 
have plundered all! sacked all! destroyed all!” The 
Chief Steward renders his account: the mercenaries have 
been feasted at Hamilcar’s expense—meats, fish, wines, 
aromatics ; vases broken, slaves killed! Later, he finds 
his gardens have been trampled down—fragments of 
glass, charred trees, bleaching bones of the sacred apes, 
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mud, waste, decay, disaster! His slaves have been 
maimed ; the trunks of his elephants have been cut off; 
his prisoners of war have been set at liberty. Under the 
agony of it all, the Carthaginian staggers; his brain is 
aflame. The fringe alone of the greatest of Punic fortunes 
has been touched. Butoh! oh! The fortune, however, 
is still there. Hamilcar thinks of his cotfers, of his jewel- 
chamber, of his granary, of his purple factory. The sun 
is setting. The assembly of the rich has been convened 
in the Temple of Eschmonn. Hamilcar strides in. 

“ Lights of the Baalim! " he cries, ** I accept the com- 
mand of the Punic forces against the Barbarian army!" 

Such a man is Cecil J. Rhodes. He is Hamilcar Barca 
ina frock-coat—Hamilcar modernised, improved, brought 
up in a better school, under the influence of a higher 
moral code, in a world in which it has become easier to 
be good as well as great. The historic parallel is slight. 
In character, however, the two men have much in com- 
mon. They are both powerful types of a certain class. 
The barbarie Hamilcar and the civilised Rhodes, stand, 
each in his own age, and various as the ages, for a par- 
tieular phase of human nature. 

Men may be well classified according to their leading 
motives. These motives proceed from the faculties or 

up of faculties predominating in their minds. Thus, 
the leading motives of some may be religious ; of others, 
domestic; of others, esthetic ; in others again, the im- 
pelling characteristic is a desire for power. A sub-class of 
the latter contains those to whom ‘power’ is a term in 
great measure synonymous with ‘ property.’ These, as 
their heads denote, have for their leading characteristics, 
Approbativeness, Self-esteem, and Acquisitiveness. 

To this class belongs Mr. Rhodes. To it belong most 
of the pioneers of civilisation. Define it as we may, 
civilisation is, at bottom, built upon the thirst for power. 
Mr. Rhodes, however, is, in a certain sense, a very high- 
class pioneer. He is well balanced. He is no Pizzarro. 
Though he may belong to the tribe of Clive and Hastings, 
he is a better man. Nevertheless, he has the leading 
motives that have been mentioned. He is an admini- 
strator and an uirer. The production of wealth is, to 
his mind, the hall-mark of progress. Whether he 
produees it for himself, or in the interests of the com- 
munity, his mind will ever be scheming, inspired by 
his great Acquisitiveness, to amass material wealth, and 
incidentally to improve the machinery, both human and 
mechanical, necessary to its further increase. He delights 
to think of wealth. This is by no means his sole pleasure, 
but it is his greatest. Twelve months ago, in one of the 
proud moments of his life, with his figure erect, and his 
fine head thrown back, he exclaimed to his Chartered in- 
vestors— We have a country one-thousand-two-hundred 
miles in length and six-hundred in breadth, and it is 
mineralised from end to end." 

His expansive forehead reminds us of the Buonaparte's, 
About the rest of the head there is something distinetly 
Roman. It is Classic in its Firmness, its Constructive- 
ness, its Destructiveness, and its balancing Cautiousness. 
The mind of Mr. Rhodes is broad, in the sense that it 
seeks after large things, and to lesser matters accords a 
due subservieney. His intellect is practical rather than 
philosophical, synthetic rather than analytie, his con- 
structive ability is intellectual rather than mechanical. 
His morality is mainly concerned with the rights of pro- 
perty. He is well meaning—a man of rude and ready 
justice, but conventional, and not likely to worry about 
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ethical problems. Like the Punic warrior, he can readily 
recognise the rights of the wronged, and sympathise with 
them, when his own interests and those of his friends are 
notatstake. Butthe ntterprejudicehim. His Benevolence 
is considerable. but it is for the race rather than for indi- 
viduals. He believes heartily in the survival of the 
fittest. And why foster the good-for-nothing? In religion 
he is à Jew at heart rather than a Christian. Probably, 
like Viscount Wolseley and Mr. H. M. Stanley, the wars 
of Jsrael are an abiding joy to him. As to his Domestic 
faculties, they are comparatively weak. '* All the world 
is his country," wherever there may be anything to be 


His Destructiveness is greater than his Combativeness. 
This is an interesting combination. Mr. Rhodes is a true 
Jingo. The original Jingos were a fraud; at any rate 
they misunderstood themselves. “ We don't want to 
fight,” they said, “but, by Jingo—if we do!” and, 
meanwhile, of course, they were crazy for an encounter. 
Mr. Rhodes, however, really does not want to fight, he 
is no war-horse snorting for the fray. When he fights, 
it is not to conquer—it is to crush—he is as the tempest, 
and the enemy must go down before him; otherwise, 
he will not fight at all. Thus, he makes war with a 
vengeance ; he gives no quarter, he knows nothing of 
Queensbury rules, nor of the sponge and the bottle. 
His Destructiveness gives himan extraordinary amount 
of energy. It is not passionate like Napoleon's; it runs 
in a steady stream. Like Mahomet, Mr. Rhodes goes to 
the mountain. Indeed, he is always going to the moun- 
tain. And when there is no mountain to go to, he is 
disconsolate ; he hates the level plain: give him a hill to 
climb, a difficulty to conquer, an impediment to remove 
from his path. When he is not commanding, he seldom 
speaks but that he may convince; he hardly observes 
but to see something that may be done. Heis Carlylean 
in his love of work. 

It may be thought that enough disagreeable things 
have been said of him. But are thay all really so dis- 
agreeable? We work our hero-worship a little too hard; 
a man, after all, is more interesting than an angel. Mr. 
Rhodes, is in many things, an admirable man, his popu- 
larity is not to be grudged; he is, undoubtedly, very 
popular, but in a peculiar way. The world has not got 
rid of & shame-faced liking for the man of strength, 
whether he be a pugilist or à Bismarck. Napoleon, for 
instance, touches more hearts than Wellington, and Mr. 
Rhodes is liked for his strength. He is, however, liked 
also for the peculiar reason, that in & certain sense, he is 
& very commonplace man, he is the average man over- 
grown. Most men belong to his class—the class that 
loves power and property. Mr. Rhodes may be great in 
his abilities, but in essence they are the abilities of the 
average man; he may be great in his ideas, but his ideals 
are those of most of us. Heis no poet, or divine, or 
philosopher. It does not make us feel any the better to 
think of him. He is but a “man of affairs." 

Because of this, if he should at any time fall, he will 
not be generally mourned. The multitude may admire 
aterial triumph, but it mocks at material defeat. If the 
poet, the artist, or the thinker goes wrong, and totters 
out of the'' House of Fame,” we say,“ It is a pity." But 
when the man of the world finds his cards without a 
trump, or that his dwelling is tumbling about his ears, we 
do not worry—'' He is one of us, and no more ” 
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CRANIAD. 


[SECOND INSTALMENT. } 


— 


Communicated by Nicholas Morgan, Esq., F.B.P.A. 


Ye sons of sculpture, pray conform to rule, 

Your fav'rite beauty's nothing but a fool ; 

In vain the fair can boast a matchless waist, 
When her dear head's by folly quite disgraced. 

In vain such care they've ta’en about her hips— 
And placed the loves and graces on her lips, 

Your Goddess shines not in perfection full, 

The noblest part’s defective—that's the skull. 
Rejoice, ye public! yes, we say rejoice ! 

Draw near and hearken to instruction’s voice, 
From our wise lips the words of wisdom hear, 
Though bread and beef should both grow doubly dear ; 
Nay—should you for short space want daily bread, 
You'll skin the cream of knowledge én its stead. 
Thine aid, oh, Spurzheim ! let us now invoke, 
Whether in humble. rhymes we try to joke, 

Or, warm'd with love of Craniologic fame, 


l Attempt the praise of serious bards to claim ; 


Be thou our patron saint, great Spurzheim, thou, 
And bind with Cypress wreaths the poets brow. 
Hail! mighty master of Golgothic lore, 

Whose like was ne'er beheld in days of yore ; 

The world must fail to match thee, wondrous man ! 
From towering Atlas—eastward to Japan. 

Thou learn'd, far-famed geographer of bones, 
Thine equal dwells not in this globe's five zones ! 
Thou in old mould'ring vaults beneath the ground, 
Where spiders crawl, and purblind bats abound, 
Canst walk by light of craniologio lamp. 

Unawed, unchill'd by cavern drear or damp, 

From brainless sconces knowledge deep extract, 
By power refin'd of philosophic tact. 

Illustrious light of this most vandal age, 

From dark oblivion snatch our humble page ; 

Let northern critics, slaves to stupid rules, 

Mock your philosophy, and deem us fools, — 
Whose dire destructive jaws the living fear, 

Whose roar would fright the dead,—if they could hear, 
Who, merc'less, in their periodic rage ;— 

Spare neither tender youth nor hoary age :— 

Let them, we say, in every fierce Review, 

Mangle both what thou'st done, and mean’st to do, 
Our names shall live on this terrestrial ball, 

With thine, great Spurzheim! and eclipse them all. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


THE general monthl 
held on January 7th, at 63, Chancery Lane. 
President (Prof. A. Hubert) occupied the chair. 

The preliminary business having been gone through, 
and several new members admitted, the principal item of 
the programme was then proceeded with. 

The PResiDENT on rising to introduce the lecturer 
wished all 4 HAPPY NEW YEAR. The outlook for Phren- 
ology, he said, was very encouraging, yet none should 
relax their efforts ; it behoved all to be enthusiastic in 
their endeavours to spread & knowledge of their subject, 
to labour to convince people that Phrenology is true; 
and further, as far as possible, seek to secure the adoption 
of its practice in the selection of men to occupy public 
positions, as, for instance, School Board members and 
officers ; Town, Parish and County Councillors; Mem- 
bers of Parliament, &c. He then called on the lecturer 
to read his paper on The Organ of Eventuality. 

Mr. Donovan, said it should be the object of every 
phrenologist to study one particular faculty. Each 
faculty was an elemen power of the mind ; its study 
as a distinct element, and its manifestation in combina- 
tion with other faculties therefore was necessary to a 
right understanding of the mental powers. He presumed 
nearly all present were acquainted with Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim’s statements on this faculty, he would con- 
sequently pass them over. 

r. Brown, when treating of Individuality, said it was 
necessary to treat of Eventuality at the same time. Dr. 
Gall believed there was one faculty only, Dr. Spurzheim 
taught there should be two. The fact was, that events 
mixed up Individuality and Eventuality n such a way, as 
to lead one to suppose their functions were so similar as to 
pee represent but one organ. Dr. Donovan (the 
ecturer's father) stated—that Eventuality takes cog- 
nizance of actions in objects, historical action, motion, 
as narrating, recording, story-telling, &c., and would be 
found well developed in novelists and writers. When 
this faculty is large, its possessor is not taken by surprise 
if suddenly confronted by any moving object. In- 
dividuality takes cognizance of objects, their position, 
&c., Eventuality, of e¥jects in motion or action. When 
the latter is small, time is required before the mind can 
grasp the situation. The value of this faculty in 
operation may be seen in Buonaparte, whose success 
was largely due to this power, which enabled him to 
grasp readily passing events, and act promptly before 
others had taken cognizance of the position. 

Mr. Chamberlain is another example of a man with 
this faculty large, enabling him to act promptly, as he 
has just done in the Transvaal; and in the House of 
Commons he shows the same remarkable promptitude by 
the readiness of his retorts. Small Eventuality would 
not take notice of interruptions, or taking notice would 
be nonplussed. Eventuality should be large in stock- 
brokers, merchants and speculators, who have often to 
act on the spur of the moment, where delay would be 
fatal to success. Men with this faculty large would be 
free from panic, and not ‘affected by it. Such men are 
knewn to appear on the Stock Exchange only in panic 
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times, and when all around them seem to have lost con- 
trol of themselves, they calmly take full advantage of the 
situation. They are aptly known as ‘stormy petrels.” 

Eventuality large enables sportsmen to shoot birds on 
the wing, and makes them good at snap shots. It is also 
useful in the degrading art of war, as has been frequently 
verified. The British, who have this organ well de- 
veloped, in their wars with less favoured nations as 
India, various African races, &c., have always secured an 
advantage by their readiness against the indecision of 
their opponents. The Turks at Plevna showed want of 
this faculty, for if their commander had possessed it, he 
may have seen and seized his opportunity after his first 
success, and by an aggressive movement made himself 
master of the situation instead of retiring into the beseiged 
town, to be eventually starved out. 

In certain of our sports, too, this faculty needs to be 
exercised, as in cricket—the batsman has to strike the 
instant the ball arrives at the pitch. Large Eventuality 
does it; small Eventuality strikes too late. 

When no movement of the object of attention occurs, 
this organ is not required, as in golf, chess, or billiards. 
Fencing and gymnastics on the continent are the onl 
means provided by which this faculty can be trained. 
Immediately on parrying a thrust, the opportunity for 
attack occurs, large Eventuality takes it. No move- 
ment is too small for observation ; the lifting of a kettle 
lid by steam, and the falling of an apple, though seem- 
ingly unimportant, were yet the precursors of incal- 
culable changes in mechanics and the philosophy of 
science. 

The PnEsIDENT said he had listened to the lecture 
with pleasure and profit. It was of advantage to be 
ready to make an attack. We are subject to changing 
conditions and it is desirable to be ever prepared. 
Eventuality is generally recognised as being a reservoir 
of the work of other faculties, especially of things 
passing. He invited members to express their opinions. 

Mr. Cox observed harmony between Continuity and 
the lecturer's view of Eventuality as instanced in the 
connectedness of the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Rapid action may be due to other combinations of 
faculties. Was it correct that because in chess the 
pieces were still, therefore Eventuality is not necessary ? 
He was of opinion that a player with a small organ would 
be at & decided disadvantage. 

Mr. SAMUEL, was pleased that the lecturer dealt with 
one faculty rather than the general subject. To him, 
with reference to objects, the faculty of Individuality re- 

resented the noun, and Eventuality the verb. The 
ormer takes oognizance of objects, the latter deals with 
the events in which the objects play a part. When 
Eventuality is small, men do not take interest either in 
history or politics, but when large, asin Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Rosebery, it makes the political genius. He 
could corroborate the lecturer’s statement as to the 
“ stormy petrel” men. He knew a gentleman so called 
for the reason assigned by Mr. Donovan. With reference 
to the hesitancy of the urks at Plevna he did not think 
it was due to their leader, for he had specially noticed, 
when in Constantinople, that Osman Pasha who was a 
great personal friend of the Sultan, and a keen politician 
had large Eventuality ; his difficulty at Plevna being his 
inability to infuse the spirit of attack into his troops— 
man as with Turks generally, having the faculty much 
smaller. 
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Napoleon's success lay in a large measure in seizing 
what may be called the psychological moment. He 
thought there was such a moment even in games, such 
as chess, billiards and golf; many players can be put off 
by being disconcerted at the psychological moment, so 
that Eventuality was necessary for these games. Eventu- 
ality memorises action. Other faculties help, as, for 
instance, any remembrance of gain or loss of money 
would, in addition to Eventuality, exercise the faculty of 
Acquisitiveness. 

Mr. J. F. HusEnT (the Secretary), said he must thank 
Mr. Donovan for his ready response to the request to 
him to read the paper this evening. The subject had 
opened up new ideas in his mind; he looked upon 
Eventuality as the historical faculty, and as taking no 
cognizance of passing events. While standing, he wished 
to draw attention to the constant kindness of Mr. Samuel, 
who not only rendered good service to the Association by 
his excellent speeches, and frequently presiding over its 
council and general meetings, but who, when necessity 
demanded, opened his purse liberally for the pupone of 
the work. He desired to announce that Mr. Samuel had, 
since their last meeting, sent him a cheque for £20—un- 
solicited—to replenish their overtaxed exchequer. He 
proposed the thanks of the members to Mr. Samuel for 
these many kindnesses. 

Mr. Cox (Treasurer) rising to second this resolution, 
said that he did so with pleasure. The help was very 
timely, and it cheered him to receive the cheque. 

The PresipEent submitted the resolution to the meeting 
and it was carried nem. con. 

Mr. SAMUEL responded briefly, saying he was always 
pleased to render any assistance in his power when it 
ie eg needed, it was only his duty to do what he 
could. 


Mr. HoLLENDER said it did not do to give help until it - 


was actually needed, as it Dequenuy caused others to 
relax their efforts. He trusted this incident would inspire 
others to more strenuous efforts. Mr. Samuel’s work 
was not confined to the Association's meetings as in 
prse life, he met many opponents, and not only held 

is own in the consequent debates, but made converts to 
Phrenology. 

Continuing the debate on the lecture, Mr. Holländer 
thought it wise to give attention to single faculties. 
Their localisation and analysis could only be ascertained 
with difficulty. The names of many of the faculties were 
not appropriate as it was difficult to select words to express 
their correct functions. The researches of certain Ger- 
man scientists led them to conclude there were four 
* association centres" in the brain. Recognising the 
principle of such centres he should think Eventuality 
should be one such, as it had no motive, and can do 
little by itself. Continuity would be another such centre, 
it fixes no particular object in the mind and only operates 
in connection with other powers. Hitzig destroyed the 
frontal lobe of dogs to observe the psychical results ; the 
dogs would notice objects, but had to be taught over anda 
over again, showing that its power of memory was 
probably destroyed. 

Mr. Menyu thought that it was possible to loge 
sight of the broader laws and basic conditions, which 
should be considered. The posterior organs were con- 
nected with power and income, the frontal with ex- 

diture. there was correlation between these as 


tween Continuity and Eventuality. Rapidity of mani- 
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festation is connected with temperamental conditions. 
Different parts of the faculty of Eventuality had different 
phases; for instance, the more central part dealt with 
things immediate and present; where it borders on and 
merges into Time, it connects events with history. Bingle 
faculties are difficult to deal with owing to cross action. 

Dr. DowovaN in closing the debate, said that ladies 
were well endowed with this faculty, and were known to 
be good at retort. Eventuality does not necessarily 
mean good intellect, but is simply the power of grasping 
passing events. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ox Friday, January 10th. the usual meeting was held in the 
Grange Park Leoture Hall. A good attendance of members 
greeted Mr. J. P. Blackford, of Windsor, who delivered a lecture 
on “The Practical Application of Phrenology.” Mr. Jas. 
Webb, of Leyton, was in the chair. The lecture, which oc- 
cupied over an hour in delivery, was listened to with attention 
and seemed to awaken interest in the listeners. Questions 
were asked at the close, and were replied to by Mr. Blackford. 
Two gentlemen well known in Leyton submitted their heads 
for Saetoinedion, and expressed themselves satisfied with the 
result, : 


FOREST GATE. 


Pror. HusERT has been delivering a series of lectures at 
Forest Gate. These lectures given in the Forest Gate School 
of Music had been so well attended and highly appreciated that 
io complete the course, the Emanuel Institute had to be re- 
quisitioned ; and on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 14th and 
16th, the attendance justified the change. Mr. Hubert's lecture 
on ‘Character Sketches of Celebrities," was illuminated with 
some sixty portraits shown with the oxy hydrogen lantern. Mr. 
Webb, of Leyton, presided. On Wednesday the subject was 
“Our Young Ladies,” and, as these are ever popular, Mr. 
Hubert was well supported. The lecturer is well known and 
widely popular; he is the present occupant of the presidential 
chair of the British Phrenological Association ; no encomiums 
of ours are therefore necessary. 


KEW. 


Mr. O'DzLr continues at 5, Cumberland Gate, Kew Gardens, 
a series of lectures commenced many years ago, and carried on 
in unbroken ‘sequence all the time. Every Wednesday and 
Sunday evening throughout the year at 8 o'clock a free welcome 
to these meetings is extended to all. 


LEICESTER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The New Year session of the above institute was opened on 
Thursday evening, when a large assembly of members and 
friends listened to the lecture by the principal, Professor 
Timson, F.B.P.A., London, on “ Man's physi , mental, and 

The leoture, which was illustrated by 
physiological diagrams, casts, busts, skulls, &c., aroused great 
interest. Some amusement was also afforded by Professor 
Timson's delineations of persons present, and an interesting 
discussion followed. Several new members were enrolled. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS- 


February 4th.—British Phrenological Association, 68, Chancery 

Lane, W.C., Jas. Webb, Esq., F.B.P.4., on “Cromwell's 

. Head.” Discussion permitted, to be followed by public 
delineations of character. Chair to be taken 7.45 p.m. 

Peu 14th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Grange Park 
. Miss Jessie Fowler on “ Phrenology,” at 8 p.m. 

Lecture and Debate 8 p.m. 


February 28th.—Leyton, as above. 


Á 
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The CENTENARY of PHRENOLOGY. 


An official announcement has at last been made on this impor- 
tant subject. The Council pf The British Phrenological Associa- 
tion (an organisation representative of all shades of phrenological 
opinion, embracing as it does within its ranks almost every 
phrenologist of repute—professional and otherwise) has decided 
to promote an International celebration of the birth of 
Phrenology during the first week in October, 1898. That will 
be the centennial of Dr. Gall's earliest published exposition of 
his marvellous discoveries, his first recorded statement having 
been made in a communication to Baron Retzer, on October 
1st, 1798. 

This decision of the Council has been arrived at, after a most 
careful and lengthy enquiry; every available source of infor- 
mation having been’ exhaustively examined, with the result 
announced. Dr. Gall is reported to have delivered a series of 
private discourses at his own residence in Vienna in 1796, but 
this cannot be verified with that certainty which should attach 
to a circumstance of such importance as the birth of a science. 
No definite statement appears as to when these private lectures 
were given, or how much or how little he disclosed to his 
listeners ; they can in no sense be considered a public declara- 
tion of Phrenology, and the acceptance of the vague references 
to them as a basis for celebration would lead to chronological 
naccuracy. The Council have thus acted wisely in exercising 
all necessary caution, that such arrangements as it may be 
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found desirable to make, to celebrate this historical occasion, 
shall not by undue haste, and immature action, detract from 
the dignity of an event so auspicious. 

However, a few ardent spirits with more enthusiasm than 
responsibility have determined to have a Gall Centenary on 
their own account this year. I do not find fault with them; if 
they see occasion to hold one every year let them do so ; the 
opportunity may be found, and by way of giving any such a 
hint, may I suggest a few circumstances which may form the 
bases of celebrations. Centenaries may be held of Gall's 
departure from Vienna, his entry into Germany, his visit to 
England, his settling in France, the payment of his tailor's 
account, and other more or less important events in his 
history. 

These little efforts made when, and by whomsoever they 
may, must not distract the attention of lovers of Phrenology 
from the truly historical event which will take place two years 
hence. To make the way of the promoters easy, I should be 
pleased to have the opinion of my readers as to how they 
would like the centennial celebrated, and I will take care their 
wishes are placed before the right authority. 

The following is from a circular issued to the members of the 
British, Phrenological Association by its Council— 


* Having carefully considered all the evidence at our disposal, 
we recommend the Council that it ia expedient to celebrate 
the International Centenary of Phrenology on the 1st 
Qetober, 1898, that being the anniversary of the first work by 

r. Gall. 

At our first meeting important information was placed before 
us and to our great surprise cogeut reasons were given why 
it is not advisable to celebrato the centenary this year. The 
delay caused by the necessary examination into this, and by 
negotiations with the Fowler Institute is the reason why it 
has not been possible to place this reportin your hands 
before now.' 

We deprecate any action being taken before the date 
mentioned, as being detrimental to the success of the 
proposed centenary celebration and as uot calculated to 
promote the best interests of Phrenology." 


Some months since the Daily Chronicle gave to its readers 
the representation of a head purporting to be that of Oliver 
Cromwell, with such evidence as was available in support of 
the assumption that it belonged to that redoubtable man. As 
the result of the publicity given to the existence of this relic, a 
committee of experts from the British Phrenological Association 
by the kind permission of the possessor, travelled into Kent, 
apd examined this interesting object. All my readers who are 
interested in this matter will be pleased to know that an 
opportunity will be afforded them on Tuesday, the 4th instant, 
to hear the opinions of the gentlemen, who, as phrenologists 
accepted the duty referred to. Mr. James Webb, a veteran 
expert, will introduce the subject, and an opportunity will be 
given to anyone desirous of throwing light on the matter to 
speak in the debate which will follow. The meeting will be 
free to all, and being in a central part of London, easily 
accessible, I trust many of my readers will take the opportunity 
of looking in. For particulars, see notice on back page of 
cover. 
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CAUTION—LARGE. 


Clerk of Court.—'' Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or 
not guilty ?"' 

Prisoner: ‘ Sure, it's meeself as'll wait." 

** Wait for what ? " 

** Wait and see fwhat koind av a case ine lawyer'll make out 
for me." 


Night Cabman : “ Cab. sir, cab." 
Theatre-goer (eyeing the vehicle dubiously): “ No, I think 
not. My accident insurance policy expired this morning.” 


Papa: “Wel, Tommy, have you learned anything at 
school ? ” 

Tommy: ‘ Yes, pa; I've learned to wear a lung protector in 
the seat of my trousers.” l 


A Sensible Reply.—A blind man having walked the streets 
with a lighted lantern, an acquaintance met him, and ex- 
claimed, in some surprise, ‘‘ Why, what is the use of that light 
to you? You know every street and turning—it does you no 

ood. You can't see a bit the better."—'* No," replied the 
lind man, “I don't carry the light to make me see, but to 
prevent fools from running against me." 

iR You are a chemist and pharmacist, are you?” 

ae am." 

“ Been in business a number of years ? ” 

** I have.” 

“ Got diplomas and all that kind of thing ?”’ 

u Yes, gir." 

“ Well, you may give me two-pennyworth of tooth-powder.” 

He: “ Yes; I consider it dangerous to travel in a car that's 
next to the engine: people there are always killed when there 
is & collision. 

Nervous Party: “Then why do they put it on if it is so 
dangerous ?” 


A man advertises for a wife, beauty no object, but wants her 
. friends to deposit £500 with him asa security for her good 
behaviour. 

A iniddle-aged woman called at an insurance office in a pro- 
vincial town a day or two ago to announce that she wanted to 
insure her house. 

** For how much ? " asked the agent. 

** Oh, about £100." 

* Very well. I'll come up and investigate it." 

** I don't know much about insurance,” she said. 

** It's very plain, ma'm." 

“ If I'm insured for £100, and the house is burnt down, I get 
the money, do I." 

* Certainly." 

“ And they don’t ask who set it afire ? ” 

** Oh, but they do. We shall want to know all about it.” 

* Then you needn’t come up,” she said, as she rose to go. 
“I knew there was some catch about it somewhere, and now I 
seo where it is." 


CONJUGALITY—LARGE. 


Proof Positive—Morton: ' Are you sure that Benam is 
really in love with his wife ? ” 

Crandall : *' Yes, I am sure of it, for she reads what he writes, 
and he eats what she cooks." 
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Boffin: * Yes, my wife is very eccentric. She bought me 
a birthday present, and——” 
Woffin: ** Had the bill sent to you, I suppose?” 


Boffin: “ No, paid for it out of her own money." . 


Giddens: * Tha& young Robertson that got married the 
other day is a nice fellow.” 

Peyton: “ Don't know. Saw him treating his wife the other 
day as I wouldn't treat my dog." 

Giddens: “ Is it possible ? And she so lovely! What was 
he doing to her ?” 

Peyton (calmly): '* Kissing her. I wouldn't kiss my dog." 


At the grave the widow bore up bravely, but on the way 
home she suddenly burst into a flood of tears. 

“I e-cant h-h-help it," she sobbed. ‘ We jest p-passed the 
office of the c-company where John h-had his life insured in, 
an’ when I think o' that poor man's thoughtfulness, I jest 
h-have got to cry." 


Mrs. Frailty : '* Before we were married you often wished 
there was some brave deed you could do to show your love." 

Mr. Frailty : “ Yes, dear, and I would do it now." 

Mrs. Frailty: “Then, love, go down into the kitchen and 
discharge Bridget." 


CONJUGALITY—SMALL. 


Countryman (to dentist): 'I doant want to pay nothin’ 
extry for gas. Jest lug it out, if it does hurt.” 

Dentist: ** You are plucky, sir; let me see the tooth." 

Countryman : “ Oh, it bean’t me that's got the toothache ; 
it's my wife. She'll be here in a minute.” 

“ I understand, professor, that you are opposed to admitting 
women to a college course ? ” 

“ That is my position exactly.” 

“ Have you any objection to giving your reasons?” 

“ None in the least; they are all eiibraced in one." 

** What is that?” 

“I married a lady with a collegiate education.” 

Mr. N. Peck : “ I think if any one is entitled to a pension, 
it's me." 

Mudge : ‘‘ You were never in war, were you?” 

Mr, N. Peck: “ No, but the fellow my wife was engaged to 
got killed at El Teb." 


Many years ago, there resided in a town in one of the 
Western States, twelve jovial old citizens, who met on the first 
of every January for social and convivial intercourse. At one 
of these re-unions, & proposition was offered and unanimously 
concurred in, that each member should state the character and 
qualities of his wife, without concealment, be the same good or 
otherwise. The disclosure commenced, and each one pictured 
in glowing terms the admirable belongings of his better half. 
One, however, Mr. Walsh, remained silent. Urged to respond 
to the common pledge, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have given 
flattering, even angelic, descriptions of your wives, and I have 
no doubt each one of you has told the truth. Mrs. Walsh and 
myself have lived together harmoniously for forty years. She 
is an exemplary wife, & kind mother, & good christian, and 
charitable to the poor; her hand and heart are ever open to the 
aflicted ; her neighbours, and all who know her, say she 
possesses every lovely attribute that should adorn female 
character ; but hang it all if she suits nie!” 


“ Yes," murmured the bald-headed man, “ I've been married 
twenty years, but my wife and myself never had but one 
thought in common.” I 

“ And what was that?” asked the thin man. 

** Oh, it was when the house caught fireand we both thought 
we'd like to get out first.” 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION— 


I meet you this month with a smile. The congratula- 
tions I have received and the support accorded the P.P. 
have far exceeded my anticipations, hence my delight. 
The prospect is bright, and all who wish to share in the 
task of making our little paper a success must put them- 
selves in harness. All can help the P.P. in the following 
ways:—by buying at least one copy; by recommending 
it to their friends ; by showing it to the newsagents in 
their districts and urging them to have some copies on 
sale; by introducing it to the notice of advertisers ; by 
purchasing from tbose firms who advertise in it, men- 
tioning their source of information ; by getting as many 
copies as they can, and distributing them among those 
interested in the study of human nature; and, if they 
have time or would like to earn a little money, by taking 
them at wholesale price from our office, and calling with 
them from house to house. Who will help ? 


I need scarcely say that the P.P. can only be produced 
at & financial loss, unless each and all interested do their 
level best for it. I think it would be false modesty to 
hide this fact; hence my desire to impress this upon all 
lovers of, and persons interested, in Phrenology, that their 
services are absolutely necessary to enable me to secure 
the 100,000 circulation at which I aim. 


Our little contemporary the Echo has on its staff a 
gentleman who has not read The British Phrenological 
Year Book. This is very unkind of him because I sent 
the editor a free copy directly it was published; but I 
suppose, like many others, he is of the opinion that that 
which costs nothing is good for nothing. Had he read 
it, he could not have committed the grievous error of 
stating, as he did on the 13th ult., that scientific men 
regard Phrenology as more or less charlatanism, and un- 
worthy of serious attention. 


Does not this gentleman recognise in Dr. Ferrier the 
greatest living British anatomist, and experimenter, to 
whom the world is indebted for much of its present day 
knowledge of the brain and its functions? He says in 
his famous work—‘‘ the facts of experiment and of disease 
favour the views of the phrenologist." Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, England's foremost living naturalist, says, “ I 
am a firm believer in Phrenology. It.is ignored by 
physiologists, chiefly I think, because it is too easy and 
simple. . . . So soon as any man of sufficient eminence 
studies Phrenology in the only way it can be studied, it 
will be found to be true.” 


Is it worth while filling my page with evidences of 
scientific men; I can do it if necessary, but the names 
given above, each the leader in his own department of 
study and research, should be enough to refute our (I 
was going to say ignorant, but will substitute) unthinking 
opponent. If this gentleman or any other desires to 
show the untenableness of our position, the columns of 
this paper are open to him. 


I hear the contest for the four vacancies on the Council 
of the British, Phrenological Association will be the 
keenest on record. There are five candidates for each 
vacancy ; there may, however, be some retirements before 
the day of election. 
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I trust the members will bestir themselves one and all, 
and see to it that none but those who can, and will 
devote their time and energies to the interests of Phren- 
ology and the Association, be elected to its governing 
body. Phrenology to-day wants workers, not ornaments; 
men and women too—why not !— whose developments 
indicate, in addition to moral and intellectual worth; 
vigour and stamina, energy and zeal. To each of the 
candidates I say, ‘‘ Know thyself,” and to every member 
ere he votes my injunction is '* Know the candidates.” 


Mr. C. Burton, F.B.P.A. writes me a letter for inser- 
tion in the “ correspondence column," but it is crowded 
out. Now, this gentleman is a critic, kindly it is true ; 
yet, as some of his strictures may be in the minds of 
others, whose idea of friendship is to leave me alone in 
my wickedness, I will reply to Mr. B.'s objections and 
iry to put myself right with all. I know that is im- 
possible. I still remember the old man and the donkey 
of my school books. 


Mr. Burton welcomes the P.P., that is encouraging, 
but wants to know wh have christened my baby 
* Popular" and fears 1 ean it as & synonym for 
“ superficial.” Nay, sir. I call it“ Popular" because I 
intend it for the people—one and all. An idea seems to 
prevail that a knowledge of Phrenology is only for a 
piepe few, and they a queer mysterious class of 

umans, whose doings are weird, and whose appearance 
is uncanny. I want to disabuse the public mind of all 
such notions, and show them that Phrenology is for 
them to study, to know, and to delight in, hence “ The 
Popular Phrenologist." 


My oritic next drubs me for putting into the mouths of 
those gifted with a small organ of Comparison, the un- 
conscious jokes which would result from bad 1netaphors, 
&c., for he knows people who have the organ small and 
they have not been guilty of any such lapses; ergo: 
because his acquaintances are not known to, no other 
person could, under any circumstances, give utterance to 
the poor metaphors and humourous incidents recorded. 
Now, such slips are made, as no doubt Mr. Burton is 
aware. Who makes them—other faculties being equal— 
persons with Comparison large or small ? ' 


My critic thinks the cover, both in design and colour 
“very striking,” yet he suggests that “to educate the 
faculty of colour" in my readers, I should frequently 
change the colour. I fear if I followed this advice, that 
those of my friends whose perceptions are small would 
fail to notice the poor little P.P. in some of its subdued 
garbs. I think it will be wise to ''let well alone," while 
thanking him for his well meant suggestion. 

Mr. Burton hopes that my Acquisitiveness will not suffer 
from my producing free knowledge for the people, and 
further, that when my '' popular” little baby is twelve 
months old he will be a strong little fellow. Here I 
grasp him by the hand, we are on this point at least in 
perfect harmony; and with this gentleman’s watchful 
eye constantly on it to deter it from evil doing, and his 
lash ready in the event of a lapse from the straight path to 
duly chastise it for its temerity, I have no doubt it will get 
through its early life {ree from many of the little ills 
which have afilicted infantile journalism. 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


Bv Jas. COATES, PH. D., F.4.&, RorHESAY, N.B. 
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Idleness is a fruitful source of disease. Inactivity 
has, and properly too, more sins laid to its charge, than 
activity; idleness than work. It is an unwritten law of 
our nature, that occupation is healthful; bread, earned 
by honest labour is sweet and wholesome. Recreation 
and sleep, are all the better enjoyed, when they have 
been preceded by work. 

“ Something attempted and something done," gives 
the consciousness of a well spent day, and the day is best 
spent, which has—in some useful measure—brought into 

ay, mind and body, in such labour. It proves a 
Fiann not only to the labourer, but to those for whom 
he has laboured. 


Whether the employment is professional, as the pursuit 
of law, divinity or teaching—or of business, such as 
mereantile pursuits, trading, banking, clerking, selling 
and the innumerable branches thereof-—or as mechanic, 
tradesman, or agriculturalist or what not,—labour is not 
and cannot be, healthy for the individual, unless he is 
in some measure fitted for the particular employment ; 
and also, in some way, time and opportunities are fur- 
nished, whereby other powers and qualities of the 
organisation are brought into play. What is called over- 
work, is too frequently not so mueh ‘overwork of the 
man, as a constant drain on some one department—as it 
may be termed—of his mental make-up. Looked 
squarely in the face, men and women break down in 
health, because of some inherent weakness of constitu- 
tion; of idleness and prodigality; by labouring in 
spheres for which they are naturally unfitted ; from over- 
work or strain on some part of their nature; lack of 
nourishment ; worry and poverty. The employments of 
some are too sedentary ; and others labour in unhealthy 
employments, such as the manufacturers of drugs, spirits 
and malt liquors, steel grinders, paint and white lead 
workers, and match makers. It would be difficult to 
enumerate the causes or the names of various diseases ; 
in a general way we point out some of the principal 
causes. 


The pressure of modern times, brings with it not only 
too much work; but unhappily city-life has brought out 
men and women, handicapped by mental and physical 
weaknesses, who are unable to bear the strain. The 
work, is perhaps not greater than exacted from our pre- 
decessors, but we are less prepared for its performance. 
Work, is, to a large extent, devolutionised. The day 
is gone by, when the village cobbler, made whole boots 
and shoes—from welt to last; dug his bit of garden, 
and possibly led the village choir. Now, it takes nearly 
as many men to make a boot, as it does a pin. The 
energies are contracted, and a dull round of sameness, 
occupying the same faculties, muscles and energies; 
tend to disease. The remedy for all this, will be found 
in counter-acting occupation for the mind. Such occupa- 
tion, as will find healthy employment for the faculties of 
the mind, in addition to those actually required or em- 
ployed in the daily task. 
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Stimulation—by alcohol and other narcotic poisons—is 
a fruitful source of disease. Sameness in work, with re- 
action from stimulants, have more to answer for, than 
actual over-work ; in creating, fostering and propagating 
disease. This is readily illustrated by two pictures of 
human nature, taken from one workshop. Two young 
men, engineers; almost equal in ability, education, 
health and prospects. Both were employed in a leading 
firm, where industry was sure to meet with recognition 
and promotion in due course. Both men worked hard ; 
hammers, chisels and files in constant use all day. A, 
spent his spare hours in reading, in literary work, in 
preparation for possible promotion, and enjoyed life in a 
fairly social way, with the result that in seven years he 
became foreman in his department; in ten, was sent 


' abroad to superintend important work for his employers ; 


in fifteen years he secured a partnership in the concern, 
and heis now a public spirited man, who takes an active 
interest in all public measures and efforts, likely to benefit 
his town, his employers, and his country at large. B 
threw down his tools in disgust when the knock-off bell 
rang; sought to make up for his day's toil by recreations 
at the public house; sat night after night, sipping beer, 
,in an unhealthy and tobacco-laden atmosphere. He was 
and is, always over-worked, and is still a poor, illtreated, 
underpaid engineer, and not a very good one at that. 
The over-work in B’s case, has been that of uncongenial 
toil, unrelieved by the healthy and happy employment of 
his other faculties. The result being deterioration and 
chronic ill-health. These are pictures from real life 
The causes which advanced A, and those which degraded 
B, can be easily discerned. Yet, it is from the latter 
class, the patent medicine vendor, the drug seller, and 
the small fry among medical practitioners, get their most 
profitable customers. 


I do not wish to decry drugs, or chemists, or indeed to 
speak unkindly of any class or profession, but to urge 
upon my readers the folly of flying to drugs, stimulants 
and narcotics—to cure the ills from which they suffer : 
and from which they might have escaped by the exercise 
of a little forethoughtfulnoss and commonsense. One 
ounce of prevention is better than a ton of cure. 


NOTE-—All communications to this department must be 
addressed to ' Health," Office of this paper. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W., Croypon. — You are evidently suffering from mal- 
nutrition—that is, you are not getting sufficient nourishment from 
the food you eat, you are also suffering from a grossly impure state 
of the blood and a low or weak circulation. The cause of the blood 
impurity, is the absorption of effete-waste and foul matter, from the 
intestines; and the weak circulation is probably due to weak and 
poorly nourished nervos. You will recognise the impossibility of 
giving adequate advice through the medium of the P. P. I, how- 
ever, suggest, that instead of eating as heartily as desire prompts, 
that you have two meals a day. The heartiest in the morning, and 
both very moderate. Well-boiled wheatmosl porridge, milk, fresh 
egg poached, dry toast; milk, weak tea, fresh or stewed fruit; any- 
thing simple, digestible and nutritious. Two steam baths a week, 
with manipulation, well over the stomach, liver and bowels; and 
copious enema irrigation three times weekly, with pure, warm 
water about 90 deg. Moderate exercise, and occupation of the 
mind. You are in just that state of health that dwelling upon your 
troubles will make you more selfish and miserable, and in health 
much worse. 

J. M. Essen. - You require no medicine. Consult your 
LE and take an interest in Churcli, and Young Men's Society 
work, 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


INTRODUCTION [CONCLUDED.] 

PHRENOLOGY also teaches us that ‘ other things being equal, 
size of brain is a measure of its power." Had it not so often 
been denied, this doctrine would have been accepted as a self- 
evident truth—without need for proof. Twenty years ago it 
would have been thought by all non-phrenologists that Lord 

: Chelmsford would have been the more likely man to succeed 
the Duke of Cambridge rather than Garnet Wolseley. Yet his 
name was never thought of, much less hinted at, at the time of 
the appointment. Why? Because Lord Chelmsford's under- 
sized head has served him badly. Before the English knew his 
weakness he was sent to Africa to glorify the British name. 
He disgraced that name. Some time afterwards another 
general was selected for work in Africa. Wolseley was the 
man. His greater brain gave him the power Chelmsford lacked. 
He rose in esteem: he totally eclipsed the weaker man. The 
largest head I have had the pleasure of seeing was that of the 
late Sir Richard Owen. Can any other Englishman of modern 
times place himself in a higher position of honour and respect 
than was his? Is there a larger head in the House of Com- 
mons than thatof Mr. Gladstone? Is there in the House of 
Lords a larger head than that of Lord Salisbury ? What shall 
we say of the heads of Cuvier, Humboldt, Napoleon, Webster, 
O'Connell, Bismarck ? 

The condition “ other things being equal," however, is of 
high importance. A head may-be hydrocephalous and far 
weaker than a amaller one. In that case the conditions are 
unequal. How often have we seen a short but well-built little 
boy with a squat head, broad and large in the occiput and base, 
put to flight a much taller boy with a small posterior brain, 
and ill developed about and backward from the tip of the ear, 
though with a fully developed coronal region. The large com- 
bativeness and destructiveness of the smaller boy gave him 
power in physical warfare, but the taller boy's power would be 
in morality and religious principle. Both heads may be actu- 
ally the same in circumferential measurement. The difference 
was therefore not in absolute brain power but in kind. 

Measwe the size of the head of Jabez Balfour and then 
average those of his dupes and it will be seen that the head of 
Jabez is considerably larger than that average. But its basilar 
regions and cerebellum were exceedingly large. Hence, in com- 
parisons as to power, the kind of power must not be forgotten. 
Compare Melancthon and Luther. Both were strong: both 
were weak. Melancthon was strong in sweetness of temper, 
generosity, religious sympathy, conciliation, love of study; 
weak in physical executiveness, anger, passion. Luther was 
much stronger in these latter qualities than was Malancthon, 
and weaker than he in the former qualities. 

Anticipating what I may say on criminals later on, it is for 
this reason that criminals are found to be so different from each 
other, some, though tolerating (heir own peculiar faults, despise 
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in others faults no more vicious than their own. The burglar 
B despises the treason-felony of A as unremunerative. A Dot 
only despises the thief B, but also the bigamist C, whilst A. 
B and C alike despise the malingerer D. 

This doctrine of “size a measure of power " is in agreement 
with other doctrines of Phrenology : e.g.—* when the develop. 
ment of the brain is imperfect the functions are imperfect,” 
* temperament affects functional activity," and “insanity is the 
result of the irregular development and abnormal activity of 
one or more organs." 

That education should be conducted on phrenological lines 
follows as a consequence of these dootrines; and, arising out 
of this, is the principle that criminals should be treated educa- 
tionally, according to themselves, i.e. individually, with a view 
to their reclamation. The great importance of these views will 
be elucidated in special leasons on these subjects. 

A oriminal does not know himself. He would do as others 
do were he made to see his faulte as others see them. 

His education should then be special. At present he fails to 
get this education, hence, criminals remain criminals. 

There are two doctrines taught by Phrenology less readily 
acceptable to the uninformed on this subject, that are absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of these happy results :— 
the exterior of the skull affords indications of the position and 
development of the cerebral organs, and a properly qualified 
examiner can correctly judge of these indications. 

Dr. Ferrier, who, is believed by many opponents of Phrenology 
to be with them in their opposition, exposes their error in these 
words: “The determination of the exact relations of the 
primary fissures and convolutions of the brain to the surface 
of the cranium is of importance to the physician and surgeon. 
as a guide to the localisation and estimation of the effects of 
diseases and injuries to the brain and its coverings, and may 
prove of great service in anthropological and craniological 
investigations.” 

Dr. Ferrier gives a lengthy chapter on '* Cerebral and Cranio- 
Cerebral Topography” in his Functions of the Brain. The 
sum total of that chapter may be expressed thus: Given the 
skull the brain is revealed. 

Dr. Laycock, in his ** Mind and Brain," says: ‘Great skill 
may be attained by persons specially endowed (as the majority 
of practical phrenologists are) with the faculty of physiog. 
nomical diagnosis. The results of observation are so striking 
as to present all the apparent certitude of a science." Many 
eminent physicians, &c., like Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Solly, Dr. . 
Brown, Dr. Carson, Dr. Noble, Dr. Turner, (scores of them 
I could name, and most of whose works I am proud & 
possess) bear similar testimony. Opponents of Phrenology art 
ignorant of Phrenology. And those who enjoy opposing it 
should never begin its study, or, like Henry Ward Beecher and 
Dr. Vimont, they will become warm supporters of it. 

Its treasures are revealed to all earnest seekers after truth. 
But they must be sought for. Too many imagine they can give 
an opinion on this subject without honest research. Their 


opinions are valueless. - 
[To be continued.) 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Among the honourable and learned opponents of 
Phrenology, we have not had a more valiant and forcible 
one than the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. His in- 
fluence was not confined to the United States of America, 
but was keenly felt at this side of the Atlantic, and it 
begat a host of opponents to Gall's new system of 
philosophy. He, however, did not oppose Phrenology 
because it was new; but because he thought it was not 
true, and gave his reason for his unbelief. Notwith- 
standing, he has left on record a grand testimonial to the 
value and utility of Phrenology. 


In his work—" Elsie Venner,” page 174—he says :— 

* The limitations of human responsibility have never 
been properly studied, unless it be by phrenologists. 
You know from my lectures that I consider Phren- 
ology & pseudo-science, and not a branch of positive 
knowledge ; but for all that, we owe it an immense 
debt. It has melted the world's conscience in its 
crucible and cast itin a new mould, with features 
like those of Moloch, and more like those of 
humanity. If it has failed—(note the if; he does 
not say it has failed)—to demonstrate its system of 
special correspondences, it has proved that there are 
fixed relations between organisation and mind and 
character. It has brought out that great doctrine of 
moral insanity, which has done more to make men 
charitable, and soften legal and theological barbarism, 
than any one doctrine Í can think of since the 
message of ‘ peace and goodwill toward men. ' "' 


James Costes, Esq., Ph. D., of Rothesay, Scotland, (con- 
ductor of our HeattH Notes column) a well known writer on 
Mental Science and Health, has been contributing, monthly, 
for the last ten years to our contemporary The Housewife 
Magazine. ‘These articles have embraced Character Heading, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psychometry and Graphology. He 
has just finished a course of Character Studies, based on faces 
and handwriting. His next series willbeon Maternal Influence, 
which will be illustrated with the portraits of distinguished 
men and their mothers. The Housewife: a monthly magazine, 
concerning everything in and about the house, must be very 

ular; has an exceptionally fine staff of contributors; it is 
well printed and illustrated. Price 6d. 2, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. 


A certain quack phrenologist, practising under the name of 
** Professor Dr. Newton," who for some time past has been im- 
posing on the public by pretending to give correct phrenological 
delineations of character, has overreached himself at last 
and is now undergoing two month's imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

This man was in the habit of calling on persons at their 
homes, offering to examine their heads for a fee, and taking 
money for books, which the purchasers afterwards looked for 
in vain. 

We understand that complaints respecting this man reached 
the Council of the British Phrenological Association & few 
months ago, first from Leicester, and then from Lancaster. 
From evidence furnished it transpired that he had been using 
the initials M.B.P.A. after his name, not being in possession of 
the diploma of the association or ever having been a member. 
The Council lost no time in communicating this and other 
facts to the authorities at the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, Scotland Yard. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


“ This aura,” says Dr. Wyold, author of ‘Theosophy, or 
Spiritual Dynamics,’ ‘‘is denied by hypnotists generally, but it 
is believed in by mesmerists for the following reasons :— 

1. * When in good condition, but not otherwise, the mesmerist 
is often conscious of a certain tingling at the tips of his fingers, 
as he operates on the patient. 

2. “ The patient without knowing of this, will sometimes 
say, ‘I feel a sensation coming from you,'—it may be cold, cool 
or warm, soothing or irritating, according to circumatances, 
and is sometimes felt to be too strong, when the patient will 
request the operator to make the passes from a greater 
distance. : 

8. ** Sometimes in dark rooms, the sensitive will say, he sees 
the aura, streaming from the hands. 

4. “ This aura is, on those occasions, described as red, or 
purple, or violet, or yellow, or as the aureola of the saint, 
white. 

5. * Patients can be magnetised through a wall or ata 
distance, they being ignorant of any such operation being 
attempted. : 

6. “The aura has sometimes been rendered visible on the 
photographie plate. 

7. “The operator who cures, say a neuralgic pain, seems 
sometimes to cure vicariously, by the pain which he has cured 
in another being transferred to himself, explainable by his 
having lost that aura, which he has given to another." 

The great interest which the medical profession take in 
hypnotiam, which is just another name for mesmeriam, is 
of such a character, that from time to time, items of well 
authenticated information will be given in these columns. 


First Citizen: ** What are you doing out in the rain without 
your coat?” 

Second Citizen (finding his breath): I just escaped the 
storm.” 

First Citizen : “ What do you mean ? ” 

Second Citizen: * My wife let her week's washing fall in 
the mud, and 1 got out the front way before the blow came.” 


Javanese brides, during the marriage ceremony, wash the 
feet of the bridegroom. 


Crime is more common in single life than in married. In the 
former, thirty-three in every one-hundred-thousand are guilty, 
while only eleven married men of the same number have gravely 
broken the laws. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Haur-Guinea will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

2. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 

no case exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PRENOLOGIST. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the Maroh competition must 
be in by February 14th at latest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
pasar for any opinions expreased by contributore to this 


page. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PALMISTRY. 


To the Editor of Tue Poputar PumENoLOGIST. 


Dear Sin,—Having perused your admirable paper, I was 
delighted with it and ventured to adopt a little “ fortune-telling " 
in prediction of its bright future, but, before tendering you my 
appreciation of its contents, I was incited to read the letter 
from J. F. Brierley, re ** Phrenology and Palmistry,” which gave 
me some few minutes amusement. I most certainly agree with 
J. F. B. that many Phrenologists not only practice their science 
of head reading, but also of hand reading, with equal result and 
satisfaction. I do not assume that fortune telling or hand 
reading is essential to character reading, but I assert that hand 
formation is an excellent aid to character reading and forms an 
invaluable auxiliary. I had occasion to correct a correspondent 
writing in “The Two Worlds" a few weeks since, who, advo- 
cating the absolute necessity of considering the hand in 
pees to phrenological examination on the ground, that the 

and indicates the immediate changes of Pathological conditions, 
which would render the memory and judgment feeble and 
impaired, without changing the exterior formation of the skull 
from its former and healthy condition. Now, I agree with 
J. F. B. that it is not needful to use Palmistry in the practice 
of Phrenology, but, I maintain that the general law of anatomy 
animal and human), of '* similiarity," of quality, texture and form 
exists in whole and part, and therefore the hands furnish an 
excellent key to the temperamental conditions, and by closer 
study apart from Phrenology, J. F. B. would in all probability, 
discover an equally interesting Science. That many have 
assumed all kinds of rubbish from the lines of the hands goes 
without doubt, nevertheless to dispute the facilities for obtaining 
helpful knowledge, which is afforded as much in the hands as in 
the face, and which is based on many years of close observation, 
comparison, retrospection, and induction, is to take the 
ponition of a large class of opponents of Phrenology ; and it 

ehoves every Phrenologist first to beware and be assured, that 
he is treading upon secure ground ere he assumes to denounce 
any tributary, which even though diseoloured by the ground 
through which it has been obliged to pass, may still fow onward 
and by and bye add its measure to the blue ocean of boundless 
wisdom. 

To consult Phrenologists, or Palmists is no guarantee of 
obtaining sufficient acquaintance with the sciences either to 
prove or disprove them, and many objectors to the science of 
Phrenology have become such, through contradictory statements 
in different examinations by different assumed Phrenologists, 
who in Leicester alone have done much in the past to bias the 
public, and mislead them with a wrong understanding anent 
Phrenology. I have closely studied the matter and find many 
valuable indications of character, health, and capability. Re the 
names of the mounts, they are symbolical only, and it would 
be equally absurd to assume, as some opponents have recently 
done, that the figures of two men boxing, as representing 
‘Combativeness " on the Phreno chart, is a fair specimen of 
the teaching of Phrenology, viz: ''Pugilism." These planetary 
terms are only to differentiate the parts. If Professor Galton 
could condescend to study “The structure of the feet in relation 
to crime," surely there is no presumption in direction of in- 
vestigation to a more flexible and indicative member of the 
human body “ The Hand." 

Let us as “persecuted,” beware that we are not equally 
bigoted, and be prepared to investigate and prove all things ere 
we denounce even the most unseemly thing, for many “ thin 
are not what they seem” when properly studied. The law of 
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the country is no criterion to judge science by, and I have heard 
from the. lips of lawyers that Phrenology is illegal, and from 
scientists that it is not a science, and from many others to the 
contrary, doctors included pro and con. Why should not the 
hand indicate as much of the man, as the paw, fin, or print of a 
foot in a fossil reveals to the zoologist or naturalist the habita, 
anatomy and life of its representative ? It is an indisputable 
fact that hands differ as much as heads and faces, and more 
than feet and fins. I would refer your readers to the admirable 
work of the ‘ London Chirological Society’ for a more lucid 
and systematical study of this subject, or “ The Chirological 
Review," published by the society, 4, Park Row, Alber 
Gate, S.W.—Yonurs truly, 
T. Truson, F.B.P.A. 


Leicester Hydro’ and Phrenological Institute. 
Jan, 3rd, 1896. 


TEMPERAMENT AND ITS INFLUENCES. 
To the Editor of Tue PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Siz,—I write re ** Temperament and its Influences." Your 
correspondent—H. Peters—says, ‘‘ When Phrenologists speak 
of important qualities being determined by Temperament ... . 
they seem to extend their axiom into—Brain and Temperament 
are organs of the mind.” Then a little lower, he says, ‘It is 
stated that each Temperament is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding Brain Shape. Sir, it is well-known to all Phrenologists 
who have thoroughly studied the subject of Temperaments, 
that there are very many points which are determined by 
Temperament. Take a person with the mental brain, and the 
Temperament (that is body) so near in proportion with the 
vital and motive, that neither of the two shows any excess, 
shall we call it mental-vital or mental-motive ? In some cases 
difficulties present themselves; brain is the organ of the mind, 
size is one thing, quality is another; a large head and a weak 
body (whatever the balance of the faculties) will never ac- 
complish much. In such a case the question arises— What 
of the bodily organs are dormant, weak, or diseased? Unless 
the bodily functions are in a cod condition, temperament 
influences the brain very little. With over twenty years study 
of this science, I find that when the organisation is abused and 
perverted with the indulgence of many habits, which are so well 
known to most of us; is it to be wondered at when men publicly 
dissent from the statements made concerning their phreno- 
logical delineation. Some five years ago, I publicly examined 
& noted person ; I made several remarks which were at once 
contradicted. But when I whispered to the man to allow me 
to tell the audience what I had said to him, he at once left the 
platform, and swore someone had told me. There are im- 
portant qualities which determine the healthy and unhealthy, 
the use or abuse, the strength or weakness of the Temperament; 
hence, to doubt because one man dissents is no proof of the 
correctness of the statement made, that each temperament is 
accompanied by a corresponding brain shape, this I will admit. 
But there is another point we must not forget, viz: what is the 
predominent temperament? Is it vital, mental, or motive ? 
lt is difficult to say which shape of head will predominate 
when the temperaments are evenly balanced. 1 would like to 
say that in these days of fast living and competition, I find 
many obstacles present themselves to the student of human 
nature. For some yearsI have paid special attention to the 
temperaments, and have, by voice and pen, specially advised 
young men and women to pay particular attention to health 
and exercise. I have much to say, but space in a new journal 
and respect for others, bids me close. Hoping the few hints 
will be of benefit to your many readers. I am, Yours truly, 

J. F. BRIERLEY. 

Ashton under Lyne. 

e 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 


one penny for each insertion. 


The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 


tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 


MELVILLE, J., 28, Oxford Street, W. 


O'DzuL, SraAckPoor E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Wirpy, A. J., 21, Heber Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


BRIGHTON— 


Srvern, J. Mirrorr, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 


Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
Warsa, J. W., 35, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 
Moraan, N., F.B.P.A., 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


4 
59, Gilmore Place. 


HvsnznT, Professor, F.B.P.A., Wordsworth Road. President of the British 


Phrenological Association ; 
mental cases. 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 


Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for 


Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


MORECAMBE— 


TavLon, J. W., Ph.D., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., Skipton Street, Phrenologist 


and Food Specialist. 
18 stamps). 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 


Author of ** The Hygiene Physician" 


(Post free, 


Coates, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 


Brooks, WALTER, 3, Prince Frederick Place. Osborne Street. 


SWINDON— 
Dommen, H. P., 35, Fleet Street. 


WINDSOR— 


BuackrorD, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 
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THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 
MR. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F,B.P.A, 


Mre. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 3/6 to £5 Se. 0d. 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


BRITISH COLLEGE 
PHRE:ROLOGY, 
HARPENDEN, HERTS 


(45 minutes by rail from St. Pancraa) 


Principal: PROF. HUBERT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen can receive instruc- 

tion in the theory and practice of Phre. 

nology and in business matters connected 
with professional work. 


AMATEUR STUDENTS CAN TAKE LESSONS, 
Resident Pupils Received. 


PnRorrssoR HUBERT may be consulted in 
Harpenden, or at any of his London Offices. 
Consultation Fee, 5s. 

J. M. STAVELEY HUGHES, Secretary. 


LIGHT 


THROWN ON 


CHARACTER 


from HANDWRITING or PHOTOGRAPHS, by which 
you may SEE yourself, KNow yourself, IMPROVE 
yourself, ADVANCE yourself, LEARN what you are 
capable of doing and becoming, &c. Fees, 1s. "d, 

28. Tl., 5s. 2d., and upwards. Full particulara, 
te: stimonials, press opinions, and portrait of Mr. 
Gorrrie on receipt of stamped envelope. 

Mr. Gorrie bas liad 15 years’ experience in the 
analysis of handwriting of every conc eivable kind, 
nnd nearly every nationality ; lias a world- wide 
clientele ; and the largest grapbological practice 
in the kingdom. 


Illustrated Pamphlet entitled “The A B C of 
Grapho ogy " post free, 34d. 


EUGENE GORRIE, 
SUNNYSIDE, MELTON MOWBRAY. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Suttable Advertisements will be inserted in these columns at the following very low rate :— 


WANTED, human skulls and standard 
works on Phrenology. Send particulars 
to Professor Hubert, British College of 
Phrenology, Wordsworth Road, Harpen- 
den, Herts. 


WANTED, any works on Phrenology 


Worda 


and printers’ stereo blocks of celebrated i 
' special book, post free, 6d.—Professor 
Dall, Royal Phrenologist, Armfield Place, : 


rsons or other useful illustrations. 
articulars to Printer, ** Popular Phreno- 
logist," 46, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


1 


SIXPENCE 


EXCHANGE new cornet and case, 
value 63s., for skulls (any animals’), 
human brains, or other specimens. 
Music, 30, Thames Street, Kingston, S.W. 


FOR SALE. — Natural and ‘scientific 


. curiosities, paintings, sketches, diagrams, 


transparencies, and models. Private 


Motherwell. 


Every Four Words ois: ONE PENNY. 


FOR SALE, American organ, sweet 
tone. knee swell, perfect, no stops, cash 
£6 10s. Apply, Organ. cjo 41. Peascod 
Street, Windsor. 


WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Grent Britain to act as agents 
for the * PoruLAR PHRENOLOGINT,” good 
commission to men calling from house to 
house. Particulars, office of this paper. 


Printed and Published ‘for The Popular - Phrenologist OGompany by 8. C. Blade & Co., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
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HEADACHE CURED IN 
TEN MINUTES BY 


KAPUTINE 


All Chemists Sell it. 


HEADACHE CURED IN 
TEN MINUTES BY 


KAPUTINE 


ALL CO-OPS. SELL IT, 
Recommended by 
Dr. FORSHAW, LL.D. 


Bradford Dental Hospital 
and 
Thousands of Chemists. 


Headache 7 Ke 
Disappears. ' £x 


CURED! ! 


Recommended by 
Dr. ALEXANDER, M.D. 
Consulting Physician to 
the Lords of the Adiniralty 


and by Scores of Medical 
Men. 
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BLINDING 
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Neuralgic 
Headache 
Flies. 
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POPULAR PALMISTRY: 
By JAMES ALLEN. 


An interesting and attractive work, containing new and important infor- 
mation, and a code of simple rules for the yractical reading of hands. 
Tilustrated. Price 6d. Post free for 7d. 


eS — 


The character and career of Mr. W. T. Stead, ag successfully delineated 
from photographic prints of his hands, by James Allen, Reprinted from 
. Borderland.” Price 1d. Post free for 14d. 


0 


JAMES ALLEN, 
PnorEssoR or PHREXOLOGY, 9, ALEXANDRA ARCADE, SWANSEA, 


CHARACTER READING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A SPECIALITY AND A SUCCESS. 


SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOGNOMY 


Based on Form and Expression, a True Guide to Character. 


“ A man may be known by his look, and one who has 
understanding by his countenance."—Solomon. 


JAMES COATES, 


(Hon. Life Member of the British Phrenological Association), Author of 

“ How to Read Faces,” Character Sketches, based on Physiognomy and 

Handwriting, etc., may be consulted daily—personally, or by post—on all 

inatter — to Character Reading ; Character Building ; Self Culture; 

Memory and Health ; also on the Hygienie Treatinent of Mental Derange- 
ment and Nervous Diseases. 


FREE BY POST.—Catalogue of Publications & Fee List for Consultations 
will be sent post free on receipt of post-card, 


JAMES COATES, 
GLENBEG HOUSE, ARDBEG, ROTHESAY, N.B. 


Address— 
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ALLINSON FOR HEALTH. 


HOME CONSULTATIONS, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 10 6d 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 5s. Patients visited. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for Is. 2d.— 


It contains Articles on Management of Infancy, Health, Longevity, the 
Teeth, Tobacco, the Drink Question, Also the Cause and Cure of Disease, 
Constipation, Biliousness, Eczema, Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, 
Coughs and Colds, Chest Complaints, Deafness, Thread Worms, Long 
Worms, Tape Worms, the Itech, &c. 


DICAL ESSAYS, Vol. IL For Postal Order for Is. 2.— 
conten FALE on the Healing Power of Nature, Urine, Saline 


Starvation, the Hair and its Management, Sleep and Sleeplessness. 
Want of Energy, &c. Advice for the Thin, for the Stout, Simple Fever, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Whooping Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondria, 
Hloodlessness, Diarrhara, Ulcerated Legs, Tumours, &c. 


EDICAL ES S. Vol. III, For Postal Order for 1s. 24.— 
It MED! CALE SSA YR Death, Management of Young Children, 


Unsuspected Domestic Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Keep Warm, to 
Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory and to Become Beautiful and 
Attractive, On the Cause and Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Boils, and Carbuncles, Sebaceous Tumours 
and Wens, Hay Fever, Winter Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, and on 
Diseases produced by taking Mercury, 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. IV, For Postal Order for 1s. 2d.— 
It contains Articles on Hardening, Work and Overwork, Sugar and its 
Abuse, Milk as a Food, the Tomato, Poultices, Quinine, Against the 
Knife, Arsenical Poisoning, Tonics, Against Stinulants in Disease, About 
Swallowing Pins and ‘other Articles. Also Cure of Sunstroke, Dog 
Bites, Pains in the Back, Pediculi or Lice, Chicken-Pox, Synovitis or 
Inflammation of the Joints, Tonsilitis or Quinsy, Herpes (Tetter or 
Shingles), Erysipelas, Ulcer of the Stomach, Epidemic Influenza, Sciatica, 
Psoriasis or English Leprosy, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS, Vol. V. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d.— 


It contains Articles on Pure Water, The Mouth: Its Use and Abuse, 
Rules for the Aged, Training, Blood Letting, Nose Bleeding, Felon or 
Whitlow, Ingrowing Toenail, Gum Boil, Cold in the Head, a Red Nose, 
Flushing and Blushing, Toothache, Sore Mouth, St. Vitus’ Dance, Goitre, 
Muinps, Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids, Fits, Fainting, Apoplexy, 8 pitting 
and Vomiting of Blood, Vomiting, Wounds, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, p 


The Five Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, price 68. 9A. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. Post Free, 1s. 2d. This book contains articles on 
the cause, symptoms, and cure of chest ¢ omplaints, coughs and colds, colds 
of infansy, croup, winter cough, whooping cough, hay fever, blood spitting, 
pleurisy, acute and chronic bronchitis, acute and chronic inflammation of 
the lungs, abscess of the lungs, emphysema, difficulty of breathing, asthma, 
and consumption. 

HYGIENIC MEDICINE. For Postal Order, 1s. 1d,—An eye opener to 
Drag takers. 


RHEUMATISM : its cause and cure. Post Free, 7d. 
DIET and DIGESTION. Post Free, 7 stamps. 
The above Books bound in cloth in One Volume, post free, 10s. 6a. 


A BOOK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Post free for Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
The information contained in this book ought to be known by every 
married woman, and it will not harm the uninarried to read. No book is 
written which goes so thoroughly into matters relating to married women. 
Knowledge is power and the means of obtaining happiness. 


THREE PAMPHLETS FOR YOUNG MEN. For Postal Order for 1s. ld. 


POSTAL ADVICE GIVEN ON ALL COMPLAINTS. 


Answer the following questions, send Postal Order for 58., with 
stamped and directed envelope, and a reply will be sent on ;— 


1.—State your age, sex, occu »ation, height, weight. 

2. Present syinptoms and their duration. 

3.— Condition of the bowels and colour of the urine, 

4.—Time of going to bed, of arising, and how you sleep 

5.—Number of meals a day, at what time taken, and of what they consist 
6. —Amount and kinds of fluids drunk daily. , 

7.—Quantity of beer, wine, or spirits drunk, if any. 

&.—Àmount and kind of daily exercise or work. : 

9. What fresh air you get, and if the bedroom window is kept open at night 
10. —How often a bath or wash all over. 
11.—kind and amount of tobacco, if used. 
12.— Treatment or medical advice hitherto. 


All Communications to be addressed to 


Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 
4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


Only one person in fifteen has perfect eyes. 


The popular belief that a drowning person rises to the surface 
three times is unfounded. 

The seat of colour in the different races of men is the inner 
skin, which is a network containing the termini of the blood- 
vessels. The thinner this inner skin the whiter the person. 


The chief exponents of music in Japan are women. Most 
men would consider that they were making themselves 
ridiculous by playing or singing in society. 


A singular change has come over the habit of the rabbit since 
it became acclimatised in Australia. Here it burrows in the 
ground, but in that country it is in the habit of climbing trees, 
which it can do with great facility, for the purpose of feeding 
on the leaves and bark, of which is seems particularly fond. 


In Syet and Wyk there isa strange custom. When a girl 
marries she is locked in her room the day before the wedding. 
She must think over her past and future life, and nobody may 
disturb her. Her meals are put through the door, which is 
locked again immediately, and the next morning she is fetched 
out of her imprisonment by numerous friends, who sing three 
songs in front of her door before seeing the girl. The young 
men protest in vain against this custom, for it has not seldom 
happened that at the last minute a girl has refused her would- 
be husband. 

Starting with the idea that the hand varies sensibly in size 
with the amount of blood present in it at any moment, Pro- 
fessor Mosso, the Italian physiologist, has made some most 
interesting investigations. In his first experiments the hand 
was placed in a closed vessel of water, when the change in the 
circulation produced by the slightest action of the body or brain, 
the slightest thought or movement, was shown by a rise or fall 
in the liquid in the narrow neck of the vessel. With a large 
balance, on which the horizontal human body may be poised, 
he found that one's thoughts may be literally weighed, and 
that even dreams, or the effect of n slight sound during slumber 
turn the blood to the brain sufficiently to sink the balance at 
the head. The changing pulse even told him when a pro- 
fessional friend was reading Italian and when Greek, the 
greater effort for the latter duly affecting the blood flow. 
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Arterial blood is red because it h.s just been purified in the 
lungs. 

Most of the children of San Domingo do not wear clothing 
until they are twelve years of age. 


Jewellers declare that the regularity of the running of a 
watch depends upon the magnetism of the man who carries it. 


Insanity has increased so in France that the Asylums can no 
longer hold the lunatics. The Assistance Publique has, there- 
fore, decided to place some of the crazy paupers, who are 
harmless, with peasant families, just as it puts out pauper 
infants and children. 


A singular case of hereditary longevity is recorded from York, 
Pennsylvania. A man named Klinefelter died recently at the 
age of 81. His mother died at the age of 99; about ten years 
ago a brother died aged 82; and there are now living three 
sisters aged 83, 91, and 88 years respectively. 


The probable duration of a man's life may be known if the 
ages at death of his parents and grandparents are known. If 
these be added together and then divided by six, the quotient 
will be his approximate term of life. If the quotient exceeds 
60, one year may be added for every five; if it falls below 60, 
one year should be subtracted for every five. The presumption 
in this proportion is that with good fortune a man may equal, 
but he may not hope to excel, the average of his parents’ and 
his grandparents’ lives. : 


Brain PuorooniPHv.—An American has gone one better 
than all the European experimenters in the new photography. 
Dr. Carlton Simon, of New York, a pupil of Charcot, hes in- 
vented a process which has enabled him to photograph his own 
brain. For three years past Dr. Simon had been working 
quietly towards his end. Reports of Professor Róntgen's dis- 
coveries and Mr. Edison's experiments hastened his researches, 
and shortly after his labours were rewarded by results, which 
though still incomplete, were fairly satisfying. The Chronicle 
Correspondent says that an ordinary camera with platinum 

lates was employed. Dr. Simon is not yet prepared to explain 
bis process in detail. In making a statement to an interviewer, 
however, he said :—'* The rays I use in conjunction with sound, 
and they are electric rays so far as the light is concerned. I 
produce the effect by attraction of the light and propulsion 
through the brain substance," 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 
Mr. Duncan MACDONALD, 
Glenbeg Cottage, 
Rothesay, 
Scotland. 


MARY DEMPSTER. 

Now that I am a believer in Phrenology. it surprises me 
greatly that so many people, in other things well informed. 
should be so ignorant of the principles of this science. Of 
course I have very little room to speak, for, until after my 
marriage, when over thirty, although fairly educated, I knew 
little, and cared less, about Phrenology. The importance of 
the science and the soundness of its principles were, however, 
brought home to me in a very unlooked-for manner. 

T was governess in the family of Mr. George Dempster, a 
wealthy and much-respected Glasgow merchant. To be can- 
did, Dempster is not the real name: but I cannot give that, in 
case what I have to relate might come under the notice of, 
and bring painful recollections to, a family 1 esteem so much. 

Mr. Dempster was blessed with nine children, nearly all of 
whom, at one time or another, were under my charge. 

Marvy, the eldest, was the sweetest girl I ever knew. She was 
as lovely as she was amiable. and, to all appearance, quite uncon- 
scious of her virtues or her beauty. Sweethearts she had 
plenty; I should rather say, admirers: for Mary remained 
heart-whole till nineteen, when Gibson—that is, Mr. Gibson 
(I can't be respectfulj-—enme upon the scene. 

Tall, dark, and handsome, Walter Gibson was an ideal man 
in Mary's eves. 1 never liked him, however, and cannot 
understand how Miss Dempster could have ever loved him as 
she did. Perhaps my own ideal, Dr. Grant, was, in a large 
measure, the cause of my dislike. 

Unlike many doctors, Francis Grant studied Phrenology 
with ardour, and was a firm believer in its principles. He is 
my husband now, and often says that medical men, vy ignoring 
Phrenology, stand in their own light. To him. the science is 
of great advantage, and may account for much of his success. 

But going back to the tine I speak of, Francis Grant told 
me, with emphasis, that Gibson was a man who would stop at 
nothing to gain hix end. Cunning, unserupulous, and plausible, 
he was a dangerous person, and quite unworthy of Miss 
Dempster. E 

Of course. in those days I thought nothing of the Phrenolo- 
gical aspect of the matter ; still, T intuitively knew that Francis 
was right. But what could we do? We had no right to say 
anything; we knew nothing against Gibson: and our opinion 
would count for nothing, even if we could venture to offer it. 

I once risked a disparaging remark to Mary herself, regarding 
her suitor, in order to ascertain whether Y could unbosom my- 
self of my unfavourable impressions. | Woinan-like, in her 
loyalty to the man she loved, the mild and gentle Mary showed 
a dignity and hauteur which instantly made ine relinquish my 
pragmnatie, but friendly intentions. 

Loving Mary as I did, 1 was naturally very uneasy when I 
learned. soon afterwards. that she was actually engaged. After 
all. I could do nothing: I was only a servant; and Miss Demp- 
ster had father. mother, and friends, to consider her interests. 

I must also confess my own love affairs occupied much of 
niy thoughts, for. about this time, I was myself engaged to 
Dr. Grant, the man I loved, and this, with my duties, you will 
understand absorbed me fully. cis 

As events turned out, I wonder now how^a inan of business, 
like Mr. Dempster, could have conducted matters relating to 
his daughter's marriage in the loose manner it proved to be. 

An honourable man himself, Mr. Dempster-seems to have 
taken Gibson for the samc; at any rate he was altogether un- 
prepared for the wcll-laid plans of the wily Africandcr. 
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Having written to South Africa through his lawyer, Mr. 
Dempster was informed that Walter Gibson was, as repre- 
sented, the son of David Gibson, shareholder and er of 
a gold-mining company, in or near the Rand—I never knew 
exactly where. 

It was further stated that Walter was his only son, and heir 
to all his property, which was very considerable and rapidly 
increasing ; consequently half of his wealth would be settled on 
Miss Dempster, as soon as the marriage contract was drawn 
up and all preliminaries arranged. A cheque for five hundred 
pounds was enclosed as a wedding present for the fair intended. 

Thus matters stood when a telegram was received, intimating 
the sudden death of Mr. David Gibson, and requesting that 
Walter Gibson would at once return home; the melancholy 
event rendering the abrupt termination of his holiday 
unavoidable. 

Under the circumstances, Gibson expressed his determination 
to return at once; but he was now a wealthy man, and hia own 
master. The postponement of his marriage on pecuniary con- 
siderations was quite unnecessary. His late father’s house, he 
said, was large, comfortable, and elegantly furnished; in all 
essentials a fitting home for Mary to enter as ita mistress. 

Everything being so thoroughly satisfactory, Gibson insisted 
on being married at once. 

After some hesitation, Mr. Dempster consented. 

The marriago was quietly solemnized, and Walter Gibson 
returned to South Africa with a good, beautiful, and happy 
young wife, and, I should mention, with the convenient sum of 
five thousand pounds, and the promise of a still larger sum on 
the death of Mr. Dempster. 

From loving parents, brothers and sisters; from the love and 
respect of all who knew her; from the scene of her childhood ; 
amidst the tears and good wishes of many friends, Mary 
departed, in the care of the inan to whom she had given her 
hand and her heart. 

In due time the Dempsters received a letter from Mary, 
announcing the safe arrival of her dear husband and herself. 

She gave particulars of the passage to the Cape, and des- 
cribed the beauties of the country she passed through on the 
way to her new home. The house, she said, was in a delight- 
ful situation, large and elegantly furnished, far surpassing her 
expectations in so remote a place. Her husband, moreover, 
was very rich; in short she was very comfortable and happy. 
Her friends might rest assured she would never have cause to 
regret the step she had taken. 

Other letters duly arrived from time to time, during the 
greater part of a year, all equally satisfactory with the first, 
and dwelling, in addition, on her own happiness, and the love 
and kindness of her dear Walter. 

The Dempsters were, of course, delighted ; and if ever any 
misgivings entered their minds that the marriage was too hasty, 
or the pecuniary arrangements incomplete, the assurances from 
Mary herself on these points, were caloulated to dispel any 
such misgivings. 

Then a letter arrived in Mr. Gibson’s handwriting, in which 
he expressed much regret that his wife was indisposed ; nothing 
the very least alarming, but he thought it better to save her the 
trouble of writing. Her slight indisposition was to be accounted 
for by the fact that an addition to the family was daily expected. 
Mr. Gibson concluded by assuring Mr. and Mrs. Dempster that, 
for the important event referred to, all necessary and proper 
arrangements had been made. 

The next, and last, letter was in Mary's well-known hand- 
writing. T was allowed to read it, because of the attachment 
which the family knew to have always existed between Mary 
and myself. 

Here is the letter, which I copied at the time :— 

* My dear Father, Mother, Brothers and Sisters.—How I 
wish I could spare you the pain which this letter will cause. 
I must be brief, as I have scarcely strength to write. You will 
be surprised and grieved to learn this is the first letter I have 
written you since I left my happy home. All the others were 
written to the dictation of my husband, under compulsion! 
only my hand was used. The real name of the man to whom 
I was married is Henry Ashley. David Gibson is the name of 
his partner in a small trading business carried 
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natives of the interior. This man David Gibson replied to 
your lawyer as the father of Walter Gibson. These two men, 
Gibson and Ashley, carried out the deception between them. 
They had nothing to do with a gold mine. Their business is in 
cheap jewellery, trinketa, calicos, and other goods of a kindred 
nature. I daresay their united wealth would not inuch exceed 
& thousand pounds. I would care nothing for poverty, if my 
husband were the noble, generous man I took hun for. My 
home is a wretched, almost unfurnished hut of three apart. 
ments, forming part of a wooden erection which constitutes 
warehouse, stable, shed, and dwelling. David Gibson lives 
with us; also a Kaffr man and woman, who are my servants, 
and my jailers. I have seen few white faces since I came. No 
white people live within many miles of this village, on the out- 
skirts of which my home—or rather prison—is situated. Oh! 
the shock when I found myself entrapped. I have never 
recovered from it. My heart is broken. and iny strength is 
gone. T think you would not know me now. I am permitted 
to write this letter because—” 

Here the letter abruptly ended. How it ever reached Glas- 
gow is stilla mystery. The grief and consternation this letter 
caused, it is needless to describe. 

With all possible speed Mr. Dempster reached the luckless 
spot; but all too late, for Mary was no more. 

Thus, a fair young life was thrown away. Of Henry Ashley, 
or his partner, David Gibson, nothing more was ever heard. 

To test, Phrenology, and my husband's skill in this important 
science, I sent a photograph of Henry Ashley, alias Walter 
Gibson, to & professor of Phrenology in Glasgow. 

. The delineation accorded with the character of the man as 
my husband had foretold it, and as the Dempsters knew it, to 
` their sorrow. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 
A Harnr-GuixkRA will he given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 
1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 
leading feature. 
2. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 
3. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PRENOLOGIST. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 

successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

6. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Joswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the April competition must 
be in by March 14th at latest. 
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FREE CHARACTER READING. 


Arrangements have been made by which subscribers 
to THe Porvran PHRENoLOaIST may have their characters 
read from their photographs FREE OF CHARGE. The fol- 
lowing conditions must be observed :— 


1. Each application must be accompanied by a recent 
photograph (two would be better, one full face and one 
profile) and a small specimen of his or her hair. 

2. The application should contain the following par- 
ticulars: sex, age, height, and colour of eyes; and it 
should be in the handwriting of the applicant. 

3. If the photograph is to be returned a sufficiently 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for the 
purpose. 

4. Each application must be accompanied by 12 coupons 
cut from the cover of the paper; these need not be all 
from one month's issue, 
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THE DEGRADATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Whenever and wherever the publie come into contact 
with persons professing to be parecer and such 
phrenologists profess to reveal the future; such persons 
degrade Phrenology, and pander to an undesirable 
weakness in the ignorant and foolish. Such practice 
appears to us in some places to be indulged in. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that such practice is opposed to 
all that we know, or may know about Phrenology, and is 
nothing less than rank quackery, and the practitioners of 
the same, are rank imposters. 


Students of Palmistry and Chirology, to say nothing of 
believers in Natal Astrology, may have reasons to think 
that their especial studies fustily them in believing that 
it is possible to forecast the future. Well and good ; but 
let it be distinetly understood, Phrenology has nothing in 
common with these, and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that Phrenology, as & science, has its defined principles 
and its well-observed facts, and neither the facts nor the 
principles are susceptible to such interpretation. The 
publie are warned against these parties and their practices. 


Bogus Diploma Manufacturers. All Diplomas are 
worthless, which can be obtained for payment. There 
seems to be a trade in these, we have seen offers of such 
Diplomas, on joining an Association in the Midlands. 
The fee for the ** diploma" was 2/6, described “as a work of 
art." Inarecent case,in the Blackpool Police Court, we 
find one Palmer, bringing a claim for a Diploma, issued 
by the ‘British Institute of Mental Science." This 
diploma was signed by a Dr. Brodie, and by an Albert Ellis, 
the principal of this Institute. Would it be believed, that 
this “ Certificate of Qualification or was signed by a 
doctor, concerning whom the trial left the impression 
that, his signature might have been forged, as he 
had neither seen nor examined applicant; while the 
Principal (?) even, had never examined the aforesaid 
Palmer. What is this, but a degradation of Phrenology ! 


Qualified phrenologists, do not degrade Phrenology, hy 
peddling Phrenology from public house to public house, 
or, in fact from house to house. A number of illiterate 
dilapidated specimens of the genus homo, are engaged in 
this pursuit, calling themselves phrenologists. They 
may be hungry, drunken, and disreputable specimens of 
humanity, but they are not phrenologists. 


Certain so-called phrenologists, have been known to 
dress up in ridiculous garbs—a la Father Thames, or 
Neptune, and appearing at Bazaars—half phrenologists, 
half palmists, and of course, whole fortune-tellers. We 
must protest against this tom-foolery. Itis reprehensible 
and a thorough degradation of Phrenology. 


A phrenologist, should be either a gentleman or a 
lady; the above practices are not those in which a lady or 
gentleman would indulge. 


Subscribe for the Poptvan PHRENOLOGIsT. To be obtained at all 
Nowsagents and Bookstalls. To prevent disappointment, order in 
advance, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
oF 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR 


By Jous MELVILLE. 


“'Twas a dull, dark day in November—” 

This impressive description of a London environment 
has been long since relegated to that novelistic lumber 
chamber, where imagination a beneath the dreamy 
dust, whose grey mantle of silence seals the golden lan- 
guage of other years. Nevertheless, old as the sentence 
is, it not inaccurately defines the occasion of which I now 
write, for it was indeed November, and many a shadow 
from grinning skulls fell, in weird commingling, athwart 
the private consulting room—for here let me pause to 
inform you courteous reader, I am daily privileged to 
pursue the science, philosophy, and art, of Phrenology ; 
a system destined to prove of inestimable practical 
value wherever its great truths are honestly studied and 


a res : 
Seated within my “sanctum,” and busily engaged in 
the progress of the pen, my ear caught the sound of 
advancing footsteps, and, in another moment, an atten- 
dant appeared with the familiar announcement: ‘A 
gentleman to see you, sir, who desires a phrenological 
examination.” 

‘Invite him to favour me by stepping in,” I replied ; 
and even as I spoke, my visitor entered the room. 

Accustomed as Iam to the study of “all sorts and 
conditions of men," it needed but a glance to impress 
me with the striking individuality of my client's presence. 

He was accompanied by a friend, likewise desirous of 
obtaining a character sketch, but with this latter person- 
age it is unnecessary here to dwell, though the head 
proved decidedly interesting. 
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The gentleman, about whom I am to render a few 

articulars, remained in almost total silence during my 
Bolineation of his characteristics, and, it may be as we 
to state, I had not, at the time, the faintest idea of his 
name, position, or identity ; and yet all who peruse this 
outline of his phrenological indications, and glance at the 
accompanying portrait, will have already perceived that 
my patron was none other than the Right. Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, m.r., a member of Her Majesty's Privy 
Council, late Chief Secretary for Ireland, leader of the 
Opposition during Mr. Gladstone's last Government, and, 
at the present time, First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

While not deeming myself at liberty to render here a 
full statement of all the facts connected with a visit of a 
private and professional nature, the publie interest 
centred in this prominent statesman must constitute my 
apology for presenting, in Tug POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST, 

e fallowiitg selected facts regarding his organisation, 
and special features of character. 

The leading temperamental conditions were what some 
es pe term the Mental-Motive, a compound term 

ased upon the prominence of the nervous system and 
bony framework, and indicative in this instance of a high 
degree of brain development in general, of the motor 
nerve system, and an athletic structure more active than 
powerful. 

The texture, or organic quality, of the entire constitu- 
tion is fine; the material conditions contributing to clear- 
ness of mental vision. 

His head measured 22} inches circumferentially. 

This fact, considered apart from other contributory 
data, represents little or nothing to the phrenologist, 
who must also take into account the relative sizes of the 
respectve lobes, convolutions, and fissures of the brain ; 
their length, depth, and breadth; the skull and brain 
boundaries, both natural and artificial; the position of 
the ear, sutures, centres of ossification, and ridges, sizes 
of skull bones, build of body, constitution, quality of 
blood, and many other matters. 

On examining Mr. Balfour's head, I found the Right 
Hon. gentleman's sign, or ''centre," of Veneration 
decidedly large, especially in relation to age, and told him 
he must be fond of old buildings—such as were to be 
found at Westminster(and this part of his brain much 
resembled that of Lord Salisbury)—that he would revere 
established methods, ancient and basic institutions, and 
be a likely supporter of the Church. 

Ideality and Constructiveness were almost equally 
developed principles. 

In architecture, painting, and sculpture, he would 
undoubtedly have manifested merit, while his imagination 
is of a most romantic and poetic cast. 

He is inclined to be a patron of the opera, theatre, and 
places of public resort, and is not incapable of mimicry. 

On the other hand, he is something of an ascetic. 

He is marvellously keen and accurate in judging of 
weights, measures, and qualities, of things or conditions 
relating to the law of resistance, and is a good Govern- 
ment Inspector spoilt. 

While possessing rare and somewhat eccentric gifts, 
his nature is nothing short of a paradox. 

His Destructiveness and Combativeness, with Self 
Esteem—the governing, controlling faculty—are evenly 
balanced with Benevolence. Hence, he can be either 
kind and sympathetic, or hard and cold; tender and 
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merciful, yet absolutely merciless. 

truth, to the point of severity, yet can be diplomatic or 

tactical. 

At the Bar, he would meet with great popularity, and 
could hold his.own in the study of political and physica! 
science. I have never heard whether the Right Hon. 

entleman has studied music, but his head certainly 

indicates great love of harmony, and, with the necessary 

study, I feel sure he could become somewhat brilliant as 

an executant; possibly, however, he cannot devote the 
. time to this art, his days being necessarily occupied. 

His memory is excellent, and he believes in diffusing 
knowledge. 

He will not easily be deceived by pitiful tales ; is rarely 
passionate, yet knows how to resent an insult. 

What is his leading gift ? 

I answer, without a moment's hesitation, it is 
FonssramT, This principle is developed in Mr. Balfour 
to a literally marvellous degree—aids him in keeping 
cool, and enables him to act 80 as to oppose his enemies 
with their own weapons; while his Combativeness, or 
Opposiveness, acting in alliance with his splendid facul- 
ties of Weight and Discrimination, Firmness and Self 
Esteem, aid him to overcome a great nervousness of 
temperament. 

hat other special power does Mr. Balfour possess ? 

That of a natural hypnotist. His eyes are particularly 
magnetic, and he could exercise & strange and beneficial 
influence over many insane persons, though he may not 
be aware of his gift. 

He must be rather particular about his food, yet is 
inclined to encourage hygienic diet. 

Parental Love is strong, and as a father he would, 
while exacting obedience, incline to be a servant to his 
progeny. On the other hand, he is liable to neglect 
their éducation. 

The Right Hon. gentleman is admirably suited to the 
position of a national financier, yet is likely to be im- 
patient with any laboured efforts of other persons who 
seek to act in the same direction. Ho is rather prodigal 
of strength and talents, yet bids fair to spend a long life. 

Ho is far more sensitive than would be generally sup- 
posed, and inclined to be restless and impatient, yet calm 
and self-controlled. 

One of his greatest faults is found in too great indif- 
ference to personal danger, and I fear that, sooner or 
later, he will have cause to rue this proclivity; and 
though he may become Prime Minister of England, he 
will not be without enemies ready to take advantage of 
the aforementioned weakness, to his discomfiture. 

Though somewhat careless of personal belongings, he 
will ever stand up for his rights. 

His life seems not unlikely to be much influenced by 
the opposite sex, amongst whom he will number many 
most ardent admirers. z À 

* 

After putting one or two questions to me, regarding 
his phrenology, Mr. Balfour smilingly departed, and, so 
far as I know, I am the only phrenologist who has 
enjoyed the honour of examining his head. 


«I don’t miss my church so much as you suppose," said a 
lady to her minister, who called on her during her illness ; “ for 
Imake Betsy sit at the window ae soon as the bells begin to 
chime, and de tells me who are going to church, and whether 
they have got anything new. 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By R. D. Stocker, 


Author of 
“The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition," &c., &c. 


I,—THE HEAD AND FOREHEAD. 


Paryrsrocnomy is the science by which we are enabled to read 
& person's character from his face, 

Physiognomy is closely associated with Phrenology, for the 
reason that the features take their formation according to the 
development of the brain; indeed, when applying the study of 
Physiognomy, we must always consider the contour of the 
head, in the same way as it is taken in Phrenology, only that 
we shall not need to manipulate the skull. 

When proceeding to analyse any individual's countenance, 
then, we must first regard the conformation of the head, taking 
the ear as our starting point. 

The intellectual faculties are located forward of the ears, in 
the forehead ; consequently, the farther back the ear is set, the 
greater will be the intelligence of the subject (t.e., the person 
under examination) But some foreheads are developed more 
across the brow; some in the centre; and some at the top. 
Just so; for different people's intellects work in a corres- 
pondingly different manner. 

When the forehead is full and prominent in the lower portion, 
the intelligence will be quick and penetrating, for in that part 
of the forehead the perceptive faculties are situated. Phreno- 
logically, should the forehead be full in the centre, the reoollec- 
tion will be good and the powers of criticism aud comparison 
well represented ; whilst, when the forehead is large in the 

er regions, and above at the sides, the logical and reasoning 
faculties will be great. 

When the head is high above the forehead we shall have 
sympathy and kindness of heart; when it is full and well-raised 
in the coronal region we shall find the person capable of vener- 
ation and ardour; and if it be high at the top at the back the 
individual will be authoritative and possessed of considerable 
dignity and decision of character. 

The social and domestic functions are located behind the 
ears; therefore should the head project greatly at the back and 
the ear be set midway between the anterior and posterior por» 
tions of the brain, the animal propensities will be powerful, and 
the sensual passions will preponderate. When the head is full 
in the centre of the hinder portion, the subject will be fond of 
his family and home ties; but if it is largely developed at the 
base he will have the amatory tendencies in a marked degree. 

These are the general outlines of the head, and the character. 
istics disclosed must be well judged in reference to the indica- 
tions afforded by the face, as a whole (which will be described . 
in due course), as, naturally, unless a full examination of the 
head be made, its indications must not be accepted as absolute. 


HYPNOTISM EXTRAORDINARY. 


AT the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, an experiment has 
just been successfully concluded, of subjecting a person to 
mesmeric influence for the exceptional period of thirty days. 

- It has been found necessary to supply the subject with a small 
quantity of nourishment during the latter portion of his long 
eep. Conscious life, however, appears to have been in abey. 
ance for a calendar month, without any great variation from 
the normal condition of pulse and respiration, the consciousness 
being apparently held in subjection at the will of the operator, 
Professor Fricker. 

The scientific world, after a long period of incredulity and 
condemnation, has been unable to resist the mass of evidence 
which has been produced by the advocates of this wonderful 
phenomenon, and the great majority of medical men and other 
scientists are now believers in the pathological value of mese 
merism, Phrenologists view with interest these exporiments, 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Tur ordinary monthly meeting of this Society took 
place on the 4th ultimo. 

Mr. JoHN MELVILLE occupied the chair. There was 
n full audience, reporters from the dailies being well 
represented. After the minutes, election of new mem- 
bers, and some remarks, the CHamMaN introduced the 
lecturer for the evening, Mr. James Webb, who was 
down to read a paper on '' The Cromwell Head.” 

Mr. Wess, in the first place, read the historical 
account of the Cromwel! head (in the possession of 
Horace Wilkinson, Esq.) from The Daily Chronicle of 
November 6th, 1895, which account Mr. Webb described 
as a very good one. It details the Tyburn gibbet, the 
spiked head on Westminster Hall, the history in private 
families, the exhibition in London, and its possession by 
the present owner. It details the oxidation of the pike's 
head outside the skull, the wart, the embalmment, and 
other points, of a remarkable character, pointing to this 
head as genuinely Cromwell’s. He described the 
journey of five officers of the British Phrenological 
Association to see the head, and then he read what they 
all agreed to as a report of their examination. 

The Lecturer said: After some conversation about 
the head as it appeared in Mr. Wilkinson’s hands, for 
the owner assured us he never allowed anyone except 
himself to touch it, he relaxed his regulation in this par- 
ticular, and permitted me to take it in mine, that I could 
the more correctly delineate it. I then measured it, and 
gave a phrenological description of it. Mr. G. Cox 
kindly took down my remarks in shorthand, and also 
the remarks of the others present. After transcribing 
his notes, he sent me a copy, which I will now place 
before you. ‘The circumference of the head is 
21% inches, full, practically 22 inches, the tape passing 
round the head, above the ears and over the occipital 
process, and just above the eyebrows. This measure- 
ment of 22 inches is the average size of the human 
cranium during life, and included the increment of size 
due to the integuments and hair. Hence, this head, 
during life, would probably be near 222 inches. : The 
anterior measurement is 11} inches, and the posterior 
measurement (taking the opening of the ear as a fixed 
point for each measurement) is 104 inches. This 
measurement is of the highest importance, exhibiting 
the very large intellectual powers when compared with 
the animal propensities. The height of the head over 
Firmness, from ear to ear, from the external meatus, is 
13$ inches ; and from Individuality, just above the root 
of the nose, to the occipital process, over the head, 
longitudinally, is 12% inches, Measurements in life 
would be somewhat larger. The cerebellum is rather 
small, and falls below the line of the measurements just 
given. The frontal sinus is very small. There is reall 
nosinus. From these facts, especially the large frontal, 
as compared with the smaller posterior, brain, and the 
exceedingly small sinus, it is quite clear to every intelli- 
gent phrenologist that the intellectual faculties would 
greatly preponderate over the propensities—and this in 
ahigh degree. The cerebellum being but moderately 
developed, and the intellect so paramount, it was very 
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unlikely that the owner of the head would be unchaste 
or impure; and having large Conscientiousness, he 
could have lived the life of a celibate—a necessity in & 
soldier away from home and family. Had he possessed 
a larger cerebellum, he must have reduced his Con- 
scientiousness or have remained with his family. I have 
observed that a person with a large cerebellum and large 
Conscientiousness rarely travels without his conjugal 
partner. The Cromwell head is large. The organs of 
Caution, Acquisitiveness, Benevolence, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness (Executiveness), are large, Philopro- 
genitiveness is very large. So is Secretiveness. Ideality 
and Constructiveness are also large. A peculiarity of 
the organ of Conscientiousness is that it is somewhat 
larger in the left hemisphere than in the right. Love of 
Approbation and Wonder are also large. (By this time 
Mr. Wilkinson had become so interested in our descrip- 
tion, that he allowed us to handle the head as we 
thought best. The examination of the interior of the 
skull took place ot this point, confirming my remarks 
about the thickness of the bone at the frontal sinus). 
The frontal lobe, which is concerned with observation, 
reflection, and intellectual processes generally, must 
have been powerful, active and healthy. The upper part 
of the head being removed, and the fingers placed on the 
inside and outside of the skull, the thinness and quality 
of the bone were apparent. The fossæ of the cerebellum 
were found but moderately developed. The skull 
covering the organs of Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
and Philoprogenitiveness, was found to be exceedingly 
transparent, hard, and thin—proving their great activity 
and constant use. The strong sanguine temperament 
was very apparent, giving a love of outdoor life and 
exercise, increasing hopefulness and ambition. The ve 
large organ of Destructiveness, the largest in the head, 
would, at times, be intensified by this temperament, 
especially in times of great excitement; whereas the 
almost equally large organ of Secretiveness would modify 
its activity in mental manifestations, in diplomacy, law, &c. 
Mr. A Hubert remarked that there was a wonderful 
evenness and fineness in the quality of the head. He 
noted the great size, the compactness, and the breadth. 
The organs of Individuality, Eventuality, Size, Time, 
Comparison, Intuition, and Causality, are all large. 
Mr. George Cox stated that had we been called upon 
to indicate the shape of Cromwell’s head phrenologically, 
frou: his known character, we should have described just 
such a head, and our sketches for shape and proportions 
would have come very near to describing the head 
before us. In reply to these remarks, I said that we 
had gone somewhat prejudiced against this head being 
the real head of Oliver Cromwell, for pictures of it had 
but imperfectly represented the original. The hand and 
eye of the experienced phrenologist revealed points of 
resemblance that could not be ascertained by any other 
method of examination.” 

After this report, by the committee, which Mr. Webb 
gave as an unanimous one, he gave a large number of 
facts, in Cromwell's social and publie life, confirmatory 
of the organization as just described. He illustrated the 
various points by portraits and diagrams, both of Crom- 
well and others. For example, the large Destructiveness 
was well illustrated hy the poet Southey ; the intellectual 
and moral element with the nervous Ap b RM by a 
clergyman, Robertson. The Cromwell head is a good 
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illustration of the Sanguine-Nervous temperament. The 
love that Cromwell had for his children, his prostration 
at the death of his son Oliver, the loss of health, and 
probably his death, through the anxiety he had during 
the illness of his daughter, and the shock he had at her 
death, a few weeks before his own, are well known. No 
wonder the organ of Love of Offspring was so large and 
active, as seen by the transparency of the bone at that 
part. His vengeance at Drogheda, Wexford, &c., 
coupled with his religious bigotry, which was too clear 
in his persecution of the Catholics, proved his large 
Destructiveness, Conscientiousness, and Wonder. Con- 
scientiousness can only act according to knowledge ; his 
knowledge of the Catholics seems to have been of an 
unfavourable character, hence his action. His very 
large restraining organs, Seoretiveness and Caution, 
made him suspicious, politic and cunning; they were 
excellent counsellors in danger and difficulty. His 
organ of Wonder (Faith or Spirituality) is seen in all his 
letters. His trust in God was a most constant force in 
his action, and is known so well that it need not be 
referred to further than to remind non-phrenologists 
that we are all very strange in our make-up, with 
peculiarities that, outside Phrenology, are unaccountable. 

Mr. Donovan referred to the fact that his father 
(Dr. Donovan) had examined the same head many years 
ago, the particulars of which were given in the Phreno- 
logical Journal. The observations and measurements 
agree with those of Mr. Webb. 

Mr. J. F. Hupert said this was an important matter, 
and if the B.P.A. could throw any light on it, its discus- 
sion at their meeting was justifiable. The owner of this 
head would have a high sense of justice, and not be 
araya by ambition; Cromwell was such a man, refusing 
the kingship when offered him. 

Mr. Pryor wished to know what gave rise to Crom- 
well’s reputed melancholy. He thought, too, that the 
lower jaw of such a man as Cromwell should be larger 
than represented. 

Mr. Wess replied that Cromwell’s Hope was not 
small, though Caution was very large. Caution is an 
element in melancholy. But Cromwell was not melan- 
choly. Experience and observation led him to the 
conclusion that religious persons have relatively nar- 
rower jaws than others. 

Mr. MELVILLE referred to Mr. Webb's estimate of 
the frontal sinus of the head as marvellous, as was 
shown when the top of the skull was removed; his 
estimate of the serebéllum being equally correct. Mr. 
Melville summed up the evidence as to the genuineness 
of the head examined, and was of opinion it was just 
such an one as Cromwell might have m Hesaid they had 
passed a most enjoyable evening, and special thanks 
were due to Mr. Webb for the treat he had given them, 
while suffering as he was, and at great personal 
inconvenience. 

Cordial votes of thanks to Mr. Webb and the Chair- 
man, terminated the proceedings. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS- 


March 8rd.— British Phrenological Association, annual meeting. 
Members only. 

March 18th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Conversazionc. 

March 27th.— . — Mr. Webb: “ The Cromwell Head.” 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Wuen Bernard Holländer, Esq., delivered his instructive 
and valuable lecture on ** Phrenology as the science of charac- 
ter,” to the members of this flourishing Society, there was a 
large attendance and much enthusiasm. The Leyton Free 
Press says: ‘ Mr. Holländer has a cheerful and easy manner,” 
and gives a lengthy report of the lecture, which covered a wide 
area, including an exposition of recent anatomical researches, 
and their relation to the Phrenological theories of Dr. Gall. 
Mr. Hollander successfully dealt with many of the old stock 
arguments against Phrenology, and concluded his lecture amid 
loud applause. Questions were asked by Revs. C. Edmunds, 
H. Moulson, F. W. Wilkinson, Mr. Grigsby, and others, and 
were satisfactorily replied to. The Vicar of Leyton (Rev. 
W. T. H. Wilson, 31.4.) occupied the chair, and expressed his 
high opinion of the value of Phrenology. 

February 14th.—Miss J. Fowler gave a lecture, the title 
of which was announced as “ Brain and Mind; or, Hats, and 
what is under them.” The Rev. H. Moulson (Vice-President) 
took the chair. There was a very large attendance of mem- 
bers and friends. At the close of the lecture Miss Fowler 
delineated the character of the Chairinan, and of a lady—the 
wife of a clergyman-- present at the meeting. A vote of thanks 
to Miss Fowler, for her able lecture and delineations, was pro- 
posed by the Chairman and seconded by Rev. C. Edmunds, M.A., 
and carried with acclamation. 


NEWCASTLE. 


Proresson HuszRT (President, B.P.A.) has been delivering 
a most euccessful series of lectures in the Central Hall, New- 
castle. At the opening meeting the chair was taken by the 
Mayor (Mr. Riley Lord), and many members of the Corporation 
were present. The Chairman remarked that all science was 
the result of observation and experiment, and that nothing but 
good could come out of their application to Phrenology. He 
knew Mr. Hubert to be an expert in his profession. The New- 
castle papers, notably the Leader and Chronicle, gave good 
reports of the meetings. Mr. Hubert, previous to the meetings, 
was interviewed by a representative of the Leader, and gave 
some trenchant facts which were published in the report of the 
interview in the issue of 8th ult. 


BRIGHTON. 


Tuer Secretary of the North Street Literary Society writes :— 
“At the meeting of this Society on Friday, February 7th, 
a lecture was delivered by Mr.J. Millott Severn, F.B.P.A., to a 
Jarga audience of members and friends. The chair was taken 
by the President (Rev. A. T. Gill). The lecturer took for his 
subject: ''Phrenology; a general survey of the science.” In 
opening, he referred to the first discoverer of Phrenology, 
Dr. Gall, and of the inestimable benefits that resulted from the 
labours of this great physician in Phrenology. The value of 
this science cannot be over-estimnated ; the knowledge which it 
confers on man, gives power to judge of character, and to advise 
and guide into the right channel those about to enter life's 
work of so many distinctive branches. Mr. Severn further 
illustrated his lecture with models and busts, and, at the close, 
invited questions, and answered several which were put, with 
marked ability. The audience demonstrated their pleasure by 
loud applause at frequent intervals, and a special vote of thanks, 
moved 3 Mr. J. E. Everest and seconded by Mr. W. C. Mann, 
was carried by acclamation.” 


LEICESTER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Ix connection with this Institute, Professor T. Timson, F.B.P.4., 
has been lecturing at Market Harboro, Ratby, Groby, and 
Cosby, to crowded audiences. The two latter places were 
exceedingly alive, and the people became quite enthusiastic 
with Phrenology. Two preachers were examined, and one 
stated that their dclineations were perfectly correct, and exactly 
as they had been toli before bv one of our B.P.A. inen. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND THE PRESS. 


Tue flowing tide is on the side of Phrenelogy. In the 
early days of its advocacy, the Press was used by its 
opponents to give expression to their venomous and 
deadly opposition to the new theories, which they knew 
would, if accepted, sweep away the errors of past philoso- 
phies, and thow light on the hitherto mysterious subjects 
of human mind and character. Being interested in the 
maintenance of this mystery, this would have been & 
revolution they were by no means wishful to see realised. 
Light on these subjects meant, to them, the loss of well- 
paid sinecures, and the necessary odium which attaches 
to dethroned prestige. The priests and philosophers, 
ever desirous of maintaining the ignorance they have, 
rather than admit a light, the brilliancy of which may 
blind them, used their utmost inflüence—and that suc- 
cessfully—to secure the Press of the country as an all- 
powerful ally, to help them crush out what they were 
pleased to condemn as ''charlatanism," and ‘ materi- 
alism." The verity of the saying, “ Truth will prevail," 
was never more clearly shown than in the case of 
phrenological progress. The bitterest inveotives, and 
most sweeping condemnations, were the recognised 
accompaniments of any references to Phrenology, in the 
leading papers and journals of the early years of this 
century. All this is changing, due partly, no doubt, to 
the demonstration by Professor Ferrier, and other first- 
class anatomists, of the main contention and proposition 
of phrenologists—the localisation of function in the brain ; 
partly to the continued and persistent labours of men, 
convinced of the tenableness of the scientific position of 
Phrenology and its practical utility ; but, above all, to 
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the education of the people, and the consequent general 
intelligence (which is so marked a feature of the present 
age) which readily recognises the truthfulness and value 
of our science. 

The Press of the present day is largely a reflex of 
public fceling and sentiment. The old dictatorial editor 
has passed; his modern representative is a chronicler, 
rather than a creator, of opinion ; hence it is, that with a 
large public feeling in our favour, the Press has buried 
its old prejudices, and, when occasion serves, is prepared 
to smile benignly on us. Certain it is, that not a week 
passes, but that some paper or journal gives prominence 
to the theories of the phrenologist. During the past 
month the provincial Press has been particularly active, 
Leicester and Newcastle especially, giving articles and 


. reports beyond even the dreams of our most ardent 


advocates of only a few years ago. Many of the maga- 
zines have regular articles on Phrenology, and phreno- 
logical character sketches; and London’s daily papers 
are not less eager than their provincial contemporaries, to 
get copy from us by reporting our meetings, that they 
may flavour their political soup with Phrenological sauce. 
The reviews, too, occasionally look upon us pztronisingly, 
and now and again are graciously pleased to permit their 
pages to be made the medium of giving to the world, the 
benefits of the arguments favouring our position, or the 
knowledge which we consider to be fundamental to the 
proper organisation of a well ordered community. 

Phrenologists, though at one on this particular subject, 
have amongst them persons representing every phase of 
political, religious, social, and scientific thought ; so that 
they appeal to no one section of the Press in particular. 
Like all truths, that of Phrenology is universal; and can 
unite men, who on all other subjects are wide as the 
poles asunder, in a bond, strong, lasting, and unseverable. 
Phrenology teaches differences of organisation ; and that 
greater harmony will result from a due recognition of 
these differences, and an adaptation to them, than from 
a futile endeavour to produce a dull, dead uniformity. 
Hence, we do not hope to see the day when there will be 
no opposition to our teaching, and when the universal 
Press shall vaunt our praises without let or hindrance. 
We do, however, auticipate, in the not very remote future, 
the recognition, by the most valuable representatives of 
the scientific and lay Press, of the beneficial application 
of our science; and their advocacy of its claims to be 
applied to some of the pressing needs of the times—such 
as in the administration of the criminal law, the treat- 
ment of the insane, the olassification of scholars, the 
appointment of suitable persons to public offices, and 
other matters with which it is not only the most com- 
petent agent to deal, but the only scientific system which 
can render aid towards the solution of these, and other 
most important and difficult, problems which await 
solution. 

To phrenologists, I would say the Press is willing to 
be used for these purposes, if you will only bestir your- 
selves and present your case in a manner such as will 
prove interesting and instructive to the general reader. 


NoricE.—The correspondents of Mr. J. F. Hubert, 
Hon. Sec. British Phrenological Association, will please 
note that his private address is now 68, Cicada Road, 
West Hill, Wandsworth, London, B.W., where all 
letters and communications should be addressed. 
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MIRTHFULNESS-LARGE. 


Sheridan once entering a Committee-room and finding every 
seat occupied, said “ Will any one move that I may take the 
chair ?" 

When Beau Nash was ill, the doctor asked him if he had 
followed his prescription. ‘ No, Doctor," said Nash, “if I had, 
I should have broken my neck, for I threw it out of the second 
storey window.” 

A brilliant conversationalist was told by a lady: ‘ Sir, there 
is really no end to your wit." “ Heaven forbid,” replied the 
humourist, ** that I should be at my wit's end." 


An Irishman who had jumped into the water to save a man 
from drowning, on receiving a sixpence from the rescued man, 
looked first at the sixpence and then at the man, saying: “ Bc 
jabbers, I am overpaid for that job.” 


The elder Mr. Grossmith inquired of a certain very tedious 
person as to the state of his health. 

* Between three and four o'clock this morning,” sighed the 
bore, '*I was at death’s door!" 

‘© At death's door!" exclaimed Grossmith, '* Oh, why didn’t 
you go in?" ` . 

Jones propounded the following conundrum at his club :— 
** If I stand on my head the blood rushes to my head; why, 
then, when I stand on my feet, does the blood not rush to my 
feet ?" 


f 
Someone answered: “ Because your feet are not so empty.” 


An industrious farmer was visited one day by an idle and 
braggart neighbour, who talked, and talked, and talked, and 
wasted a whole afternoon. 

When at last the idle farmer was about to depart, the indus- 
trious farmer said to him: 

- “ Goin' through the town ? " 

** Yaag." 

* Know the cooper's shop?” 

** Yaas—fellow that makes barrels." 

* Well, just stop there and have a couple of hoops put 
around your waist, or you'll burst with self-importance." 


Mr. Consteble was accustomed to visit an old lady, much 
attenuated by long illness. When this gentleman went upstairs 
as usual, one very hot day, he found the sufferer's daughter 
driving away the flies, which were very troublesome, and 
saying, ‘ These flies will eat up a’ that remains o' my puir 
mither!” ‘ The old lady," said the dean, '* opened her eyes, 
and tlie last words she spoke were, * What's left's guid eneuch 
for them!” 


Cromwell and Bond.—Colonel Bond, who had been one of 
King Charles the First’s judges, died a few days before Crom- 
well, and it was strongly reported everywhere that the 
Protector was dead. “No,” said a gentleman who knew 
better, “he has only given Bond to the devil for his further 
appearance.” 


How he saved a shilling: =A journeyman weaver took to his 
employer a piece of cloth he had just finished. Upon examina- 
tion, two holes but half an inch apart were found, for which a 
fine of two shillings was demanded. “Do you charge the 
same for small as for large holes?” asked the workman.— 
‘‘Yes—a shilling for every hole, big or little."— Whereupon 
the workman immediately tore the two holes into one, 
exclaiming, ‘ That'll save a shilling, anyhow." His employer 
Was 80 well pleased with his wit that he remitted the whole 
fine at once, 
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An old toper invariably sat down when he took a drink. He 
said he could stand drinking, but could not drink standing. 


“T go through my work," said a needle to an idle boy. 
s pn not until you are hard pushed," said the idle boy to the 
needle. M 


In 1724, Sir Patrick Hume, of Polworth, lay dying at the age 
of eighty-three. Shortly before the end came, a friend, sitting 
by his bed, observed that he smiled, and asked the reason. 
Sir Patrick, a thin man, and at that time much emaciated, 
replied, “ I am diverted to think what a disappointment the 
worms will meet with when they come to me, expecting a good 
meal, and finding nothing but bones!” 


ACQUISITIVENESS- LARGE. 


Prodigal : ** If 1 hadas much money as you, I wouldn't be so 
careful of it " $ 
Economy: “ That's the very reason you will never haveit !” 


Frau Von Muhlhof, who was noted for parsimony, one day 
met the renowned Dr. Lindmann on the promenade. Eagerly 
availing herself of the opportunity thus afforded of getting a 
little advice gratis, she exolalaedi 

“ How fortunate I am in meeting you, my dear Doctor. 
I have felt so very weak of late, and every time I go out I am 
overcome by fatigue. Pray, what would you recommend me 
to take?" E 

“A cab, madam,” was the Doctor's laconic reply, as he 
turned on his heels and walked away at a brisk pace. 


I was travelling from Inverness to London, and only 
companion in the third-class carriage was an elderly Highlander, 
who sat in a corner with his plaid wrapped round him and an 
expression of supreme content on Mis countenance, only 
stirring occasionally for the. purpose of taking a swig at his 
flask of mountain dew. Not a word was passed for some two 
hours, and then, tiring of the monotony, I ventured to suggest : 

“ This is a very fatiguing journey.” 

“Ay, and so it ocht to be,” was the reply. 


6 “Twa poon'a 
twa shillin’s and saxpence.” 


The celebrated Vulture Hopkins once called upon Thomas 
Guy to learn a lesson in the art of saving. On being introduced 
into the parlour, Guy, not knowing his visitor, lighted a candle; 
but when Hopkins said, ‘ Sir, I always thought myself perfect 
in the art of getting and husbanding money, but being told that 
you far exceed me, I have taken the liberty of waiting upon 
you to be satisfied on this subject," “If that is all your busi- 
ness," replied Guy, *' we can as well talk it over in the dark as 
in the light,” at the same time carefully putting out his farthing 
candle with the extinguisher. This was Per aan enough to 
Hopkins, who acknowledged Guy to be his master, and took 

is leave. 


There is a man in Alexandria who has a great deal of money, 
to which he is deeply attached. He has a well-preserved sili 
hat, which he would like to wear every day, but silk hats are 
expensive, so he has been wearing his for these many years 
just on Sunday. The last time the storks visited the Alexan- 
dria man's house they were generous. They brought twins, 
a boy and a girl. The father was sitting in the parlour when 
someone entered to bring the news. “Well, you're a father 
now," said he. “Boy or girl?" asked the Alexandrian man. 
“ Both—twins.” ‘Great Scott!” cried the father, springing 
to his feet, give me my silk hat. I might as well wear it every 
day. What's the use trying to be economical, anyhow ? " 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


By Jas. COATES, PH. D., F.4.8., RoTHESAY, N.B. 


In previous notes I have pointed out certain causes 
productive of disease, but before suggesting remedies, 
I must, unhappily, indicate a few more causes. I do 
this because of my conviction that to know a cause is 
half the remedy ; and this suggests another old, but 
fruitful idea, that one ounce of prevention is better than 
& ton of remedies. Cut off the baneful habits which 
make for disease, aud, in the majority of cases, Nature is 
so prolifc in her benefits as to restore the penitent to 
health. Nature is self-recuperative. The Hygienic 
physician merely advises on the best lines to follow, in 
order to place the patients most in harmony with the 
curative forces resident within the organisation of each. 


Nerve poisoning from narcotic stimulation is the curse 
of our modern civilisation. I do not refer to the evil 
habits of drug swallowing, which make patent medicine 
men and pill vendors grow rich, but rather to those 
abuses which have called the druggist and medicine 
vendors into existence. The evils of over-stimulation 
are many and various, and indulged in, with and without 
cause. We see and hear of professional and business 
men unable to work. The professional man finds his 
thoughts will not flow. He cannot write in an intelli- 
gent and interesting manner. The business man throws 
down his books ; his accounts won't balance ; his servants 
do not give satisfaction; and long effort is a labour. 
Like weary travellers going up a snow-covered steppe, 
for two steps forward they make one and a half back, and 
sometimes fail to make headway. Nerves are prostrated. 
Mental and physical exhaustion are complete. Instead 
of taking rest and getting good hygienic advice, stimu- 
lation is resorted to. Brandy and soda, strong cups of 
tea, and a soothing pipe, help for a time, but the break- 
down comes at last. 


Alcohol and tobacco are the most baneful of narcotics. 
It is no argument, to assert that many excellent men and 
women have used either one or both, or that medical men 
advise and countenance their use. We deal in facts, not 
opinions. That men and women use them is admitted ; 
but that they can be used to advantage is not admitted ; 
and all observers must notice that the curse of modern 
civilisation is that these drugs are used to great and sad 
disadvantage. The use of stimulants does for those who 
use them what the whip does for a tired and hungry 
beast of burden, viz., takes the last ounce of strength out 
of the beast, and gives it nothing in return but suffering 
and hard usage. There are no greater stumbling blocks 
on the highway of health than these. I admit that the 
temptations to use stimulants are very great. These 
pick-ups are indulged in because of the (deceptive) 
feelings of exhilaration and temporary comfort they pro- 
duce; but as long as they are used, a return to increased 
brain exhaustion, nerve ennervation, and bodily prostra- 
ion may be looked for. . 


The use of alcohol and tobacco—one or both—even in 
moderation, is pernicious; in excess, absolutely dan- 
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gerous. I have found patients, who, upon my recom- 
mendation, having abstained from both, have rallied and 
speedily recovered health, without other medical aid. As 
long as brain and nerves are weakened and oppressed by 
these stimulants, the promise of health, like the glories 
of Macbeth, is fulfilled only in the seeming. Our first 
hygienic hint to sufferers is: to abstain from habits 
detrimental to health—whether these arise from profes- 
sional or business pursuits—and from those least 
suspected habits—the moderate use of alcohol or tobacco. 
The use of these does unbalance the harmony of the 
organisation, and throws man out of that ‘ porfect 
adjustment of the organisation to its environment," 
Health—as admirably defined by Herbert Spencer. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook, in reply to the question : “ Can 
literary men, as a rule, do better work, practising total 
abstinence ? " said : ** Assuredly, if they take proper care 
to sleep enough, and maintain vigour by suflicient 
physical exercise. Every brain stimulated by alcohol is 
more or less disintoned. No intoxicated brain is sound. 
and every brain more or less unsound has unsound ideas 
and sentiments." This is assuredly sound philosophy, 
sound phrenology, sound hygiene, and the soundest of 
sound common-sense. 


Dr. B. W. Richardson is almost as hard on smokers as 
upon drinkers. ‘‘ They are not quite so bad as drinkers,” 
he says, ‘‘ but if drinkers deserve the gallows, smokers 
deserve penal servitude for life. Smoking disturbs the 
circulation, it often impedes digestion, it interferes with 
the fine adjustment of the senses, and sometimes impairs 
the lenses of vision altogether. Moreover, it generates 
a craving for itself in the nervous organism, always an evil 
sign, and indirectly it calls up, not infrequently, heredi- 
tary devils, like cancer, which would be latent if left 
alone.” Dr. Richardson speaks with authority. His 
indictment against smoking is severe, but, unfortunately, 
the evil effects of tobacco smoking are even greater than 
the above summary suggests. I have traced nervous 
prostration, dyspepsia, heart disease, and kindred 
evils, to tobacco smoking. Once the habit of stimulant 
indulgence is formed and it gets & grip on the nervous 
system, the struggle is often a long and an earnest one 
before the habit is broken. 


Some who have acquired the evil habit of flying to the 
use of stimulants, finding that they are cinable to break 
away from its influence, and are anxious to be free (some 
prefer to be slaves), will obtain in a hygienic course of 
ving just the help they most need. Health is not to be 
found in the way of constant violation of Nature's health 
laws, but in obedience to them. Unfortunately, great 
numbers of men and women drink, and the majority of 
men and boys smoke ; it is whispered women smoke too, 
and even indulge in worse stimulants. If the meus sana 
in corpo sano is to be sought for and maintained, these 
evil habits must be at once abandoned. 


NOTE-AII communioations to this department must te 
addressed to '' Health," Office of this paper. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


I have pleasure in drawing attention to the features of 
the P.P. The present arrangement is based on a plan 
which seeks to provide something to please everyhody. 
One page is devoted to scraps concerning human nature 
generally, physical and mental ; two pages to stories aud 
competitions; two pages to reports of important meetings ; 
one page to original lessons in Phrenology ; one page to 
Health notes; one page to a popular character sketch ; 
one page to an article of general interest on the subject ; 
one page to correspondence from readers; one page 

. which I reserve for expressinz my private opinion ; one 
page to humourous illustrations ; and one page for extra 
matter. 


My readers, therefore, will see that it is no easy task 
to introduce new features, without curtailing some of the 
existing ones; yet I have arranged to give a series of 
articles on “ Lessons in Physiognomy," which will be 
contributed by a well-known authority on this particular 
branch of study, Mr. R. D. Stocker. I recommend my 
readers to acquaint themselves with Mr. Stocker's system. 


If any of my readers have any suggestions to make as 
to the better arrangement of the space at disposal, I shall 
be glad to receive same ; but any suggestions must take 
into consideration the varied tastes of all readers, and 
not of one only. 


During the past month there have reached me from all 
parts of England, copies of a circular, written on illus- 
trated notepaper, concerning an article in the February 
number of the P.P. X few days ago I was favoured 
with & copy, apparently direct from the source of issue, 
typewritten on the plainest of plain sheets, as becomes a 
communication to a man of my austere character. I am 
bound, therefore, to tender my thanks to the thoughtful- 
ness of the sender who favoured me with this emanation 
from his literary genius. As I read the carefully worded 
missive, which says so little, yet implies so much, I 
could not forbear the remark : ** What a pierci-ng head- 
ache must have resulted from the strain consequent on 
so great a mental effort.” 


Now this ''Imperial" circular-man accuses me of 
making ‘‘ erroneous statements," but carefully refrains 
from pointing out which statement is erroneous. It may 
be my misfortune that I am not an American, so I cannot 
lay claim to being a direct descendant of Cherry-tree 
Washington, yet, nevertheless, I have the reputation of 
being fairly truthful, and until I have it shown (and I 
challenge my “Imperial” critic to show) that anythin 
I have penned in the P.P. is a |—er—story, I shall stil 
consider my reputation undimmed. 


I hold no brief—and have no authority to speak—for 
the B.P.A., but the statement in the circular that mem- 
bers of this body are, metaphorically speaking, bowing 
their necks to the “ Imperial" yoke, must not be taken 
to mean that the organisation referred to, is in any way 
a party to the actions of some few of its members, who, 
in their private capacity, are at liberty to do as they 
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please. But to put the matter beyond any question, 
I may say that one of the largest council meetings ever 
held, with a full knowledge of all the facts, and thoroughly 
cognisant of all that it implied, deliberately and unani- 
mously resolved, that any action taken on the lines 
advocated by the authors of the circular ‘‘ be deprecated,” 
and was “ not calculated to promote the best interests of 
Phrenology.” Surely the circular-man has been dreaming 
or misinformed, or—something whispered in my ear, 
“ erroneous statements "—but no, perish the thought. 


‘And now, dear readers, I have to deal with a more 
serious matter, affecting my character. The ciroular- 
man actually charges your own ‘“Cranion” with 
maliciously uttering a jest; a charge which, if proved, 
would fix upon him an act, wicked, heinous, and diaboli- 
cal. Letmeexplain. You may remember that, speaking 
of our loved and honoured Dr. Gall, I, believing in his 
integrity, led my readers to think that he was honest 
enough to settle his tailor's account. This statement 
rouses the “ Imperial" critic’s bile, he condemns it as a 
jest, and charges me with making “erroneous statements.” 
Of course, dear reader, had I thought the facts were 
against me, that there was still even one unsettled bill 
due to a patient and long-suffering Viennese tradesman, 
I should fave hesitated ere referring to the matter at all. 
At the time I really believed what I wrote; wherein, 
then, lies the jest ? 


Oh! that I should have come to this pass. I, the 
staid, serious, sober-sided *‘ Cranion," to be branded as 
a jester. The road to ruin is a steep incline, and having 
started down it, what may I not fall to? I may even 
degenerate to poetry and wind up my unhappy career by 
becoming a modern Laureate, or, horror! worse still, an 
illustrated-notepaper-circular-man. From this latter fell 
calamity may saints preserve me. 


Members of the B.P.A. would do well to make a special 
effort to be present at the annual meeting on the 3rd 
inst., as important changes in the rules, and other busi- 
ness, demand their attention. They will be pleased to 
know that six new members were received at the council 
meeting on the 18th ult. The Association is getting 
along by leaps and bounds. May it prosper. 


Notices of Mr. Webb's lecture on “ The Cromwell 
Head " appeared in the Daily Chronicle, Standard, and 
Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Webb repeats this lecture in 
Leyton, in the Grange Park Lecture Hall, on the 27th 
inst. Admission free to all. 


Phrenologists who desire to add to their stores of 
wealth, may do so by taking an agency for the sale of 
the well-known headcahe remedy of the Kaputine Com- 
pany, whose advt. appears on another page. Many 
a professional phrenologist is adding a nice little sum to 
his income through this agency. For terms and particu- 
d apply to the Company, mentioning *' Cranion " of 
the P.P. c 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


THE CEREBELLUM. . 

Tue least informed student of Anatomy is well aware that 
the little brain, or cerebellum, is distinct, both in regard to 
position and appearance, from other parts of the cerebral 
masses. It is distinctly a brain unit, divided into two henii- 
spheres, somewhat incompletely, and, from side to side, is from 
84 to 4 inches wide. It is found in the posterior fosse of the 
base of the skull, beneath the tentorium cerebelli. The cere- 
brum is convoluted ; the cerebellum is laminated, each of the, 
lamine having a white central and a grey external layer. There 
is no difficulty in ascertaining its position, as it fills up the 
occipital area behind the mastoid processes, and it lies below 
the occipital lobe of the cerebrum; although some of our 
greatest physiologists have professed to mistake it for the 
lower occipital convolution, when professing to expose the 
inaccuracies of Phrenology. Outside of Phrenology, its func- 
tions are thoroughly misunderstood ; physiologists, or would-be 
physiologists, disagreeing with each other, and with themselves. 
I will give an instance of the latter class, because the more 
peculiar of the two. The author of ‘The Essentials of P hy- 
siology ” says, on page 808: “ Phrenologists have assigned the 
cerebellum a special influence on the sexual organs. They 
have asserted that a greater development of this part of the 
nervous centre results in an increased activity of the sexual 
impulse. But experience does not confirm this theory.” On 
page 944 the same writer says: '* Phrenologists have advanced 
the theory that the cerebellum presides over the sexual pas- 
sions; and there are many and strong arguments in favour of 
this being one of its functions. It is generally large in persons 
whose sexual appetite is strong, and disease of the cerebellum 
too frequently induces excitement of this, or its destruction, to 
admit our denying the intimate connection which exists between 
them. Cases of persons who have died in, or from the indul- 
gence of the sexual appetite, frequently disclose an effusion of 
blood in the immediate neighbourhood of the cerebellum.” 

Similarly, Dr. Ferrier, page 482 of ** Functions of the Brain,” 
tells us that satyriasis and nymphomania are observed in con- 
nection with disease of the middle lobe of the cerebellum.” 
Works on Phrenology have an excess of satisfactory proofs 
that the cerebellum is the organ of sexual love, or Amativeness. 
I refer readers to such works. But the medical journals prove 
it week by week; and there is scarcely a work on the subject of 
Insanity, that.does not give other instances. For example, 
Sir Alexander Morison, m.p., in his “ Nature and Causes of 
Insanity," gives the portrait of Robert S ; who was 
imprisoned for “ attempting to gratify his unnatural propen- 
sities.” “His language and actions were grossly indecent,” 
and he had been several times imprisoned on that account. 
He died in the Surrey Lunatic Asylum. On examination after 
death ‘there was observed a large ulcer in the cerebellum.” 

It is commonly asserted that the cerebellum is the organ for 
the regulation of muscular movement. Really, such a faculty 
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must be the office of the organ of Weight. Michael Angelo had 
& very small cerebellum, but he had a large organ of Weight; 
and he was a prince among sculptors. The same may be said 
of many others who could regulate their movements exceedingly 
well, and yet possessed a small cerebellum.. This is exempli- 
fied in many cricketers and lawn tennis players. Again, Cons 
structiveness has a far greater influence on muscular dexterity 
than has the cerebellum. And 1 know men with large 
cerebelle who are very clumsy in their actions. 

Dr. Noble, in his '* The Brain and its Physiology," pages 
21—29 and 249 to 268, proves conclusively that the evidence of 
the vivisectors, in relation to co-ordination of movements and 
equilibration as functions of the cerebellum, is insufficient: 
that these vivisections of the cerebellum most certainly make 
nothing against the Physiology of Gall; and though, from their 
very nature, they should not be expected to yield anything in 
its favour, yet many mutilations are on record which unwwis- 
takably corroborate Gall's doctrine. 

Dr. Ferrier writes page after page to show that equilibrium 
is due to the semicircular canals of the internal ear, and admits 
that “extra polar diffusion" of the galvanic current causes 
complications. And any student of Electricity knows full well 
that these complications are so constant that some more trust- 
worthy agent will have to take the place of electrisation, if such 
experiments are to be of any real value. The poor animals put 
to tortures are, no doubt, quite as confused as the experimen- 
ters themselves. 

There is nothing more certain in my mind, than that the 
function of the cerebellum is that which Dr. Gall discovered it 
to be. For many years I have given almost daily observation 
to its development, and these observations have always proved 
the accuracy of the Phrenological doctrine. There is no fact in 
science more firmly established than this. Jeremy Bentham 
had the organ very sinall, as had Cardinal Manning, Compare 
the basilar posterior portion of their heads with those of 
Henry VIII., Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, and Jabez Balfour ; 
then compare their characters. 

Tim Healy and Michael Davitt have the organ but poorly 
developed. When large, unless fully under the control of 
larger Conscientiouaness and the moral organs generally, it 
leads to sensuality and crime. Like all the organs, it has its 
legitimate use, and leads to helpfulness and protection of the 
* weaker sex.” All celibates should have the organ small. 

The present head of the Catholic Church has but a moderate 
development of this organ. Alexander VI. had a very large 
development. Compare their characters with their organisa- 
tions, and they will be found to agree. There are many 
peculiarities in the development of this organ that are interest- 


‘ing. It is easy to tell whether the organ is growing larger, or 


decreasing, and consequently whether a person is becoming | 
more chaste, or less so. On inany occasions has the writer 
indicated variations of character in this respect, and peculiari- 
ties that have astonished by their accuracy; but these cannot 
be further detailed in an article for general reading. 

[To be continued.] 
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BRAIN WASTE. 


Oxz of the great needs of the age, is mental economy. To 
teach the people to economise not only intellectual, but moral 
force. These qualities of the mind are recklessly expended, 
more perhaps through ignorance, than through any other 
cause. The world marches with giant strides in every depart- 
ment of scientific study and research save in tbis. Everything 
has been more or less studied, and with more or less scientific 
aptitude, except the human mind itself. The starry vaults of 

e heavens; the earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth ; trees and flowers, and the beast of the field, the bird of 
the air, the fish in the sea, and all teeming forms of life, insect 
and germ and parasite in connection therewith. From the 
facts observed, certain laws have been deduced, and in a large 
measure the health and longevity of the human race, have been 
benefited and increased. New countries have been discovered, 
the mysterics of the North Pole attempted, rocks explored; 
gold, diamonds, as well as knowledge, gained by the com- 
mercial and the scientific world. But the mental expenditure 
has been great, in many cases wasted; and individuals de- 
graded and destroyed by the lust for position, power, gold, land 
and possession. Brilliant inventions to manufacture goods, 
make money, and too often to destroy life; all tend to show 
the expenditure of mental—and asa result, physical—energy, 
among the governing races of mankind. We understand some- 
thing of the laws of nature; of the power and forces of water, 
steam, electricity, and what not, buf how little of mind, hence 
nrind-iiaste, and the need of mental economics. The almost 
universality of every form of vice and crime, in civilised and 
educated coinmunities, indicate that the elements of the human 
mind have not been grasped and controlled, as other factors in 
nature are and have been. Why, almost everything else 
is, and has been studied, save mind, and that is tho one 
and potent reason of mental waste, extravagance, and 
prodigality. 

Scienee, in her triumphant march, needs to turn back and 
examine her instrument—the human mind—by which she has 
achieved her unparalleled victories. But, if virtues and intelli- 
gence are to be bred and multiplied, the phenomena and laws 
of mind must be more carefully studied. Self-control can only 
come from knowledge. People require something more than 
to be told to “ be good," they must know * how to be good.” 
In word, mental waste ineans brain waste, the wasteful use of 
goodness and intelligence is just as destructive to moral and 
mental stamina as grosser vices. From this lack of economy, 
mankind suffers. Nations, homes,.and individuals realise the 
misery. They do not know the cause. Did they know the 
cause, the matter might be remedied. 

Another lesson we have to learn, is, all are affected by 
their environment. The more cultured races are the most 
perfect in endurance; the most savage, the weakest. 

"We wonder sometimes how the savage is civilised off the 
face of the earth. We may account for the rapid disappearance 
of the people living in the Sandwich islands from causes which 
are perfectly discernable. 

-In Africa, there are apparently no finer animals, anthro- 
pologieally considered, than the Zulus. They are ‘fine men, 
of steel,” well fed, and capable of withstanding a wonderful 
amount of privation. Ill-health among them is rare. 

Now, suppose you took an average Zulu from Africa and set 
him down in Glasgow or London. The chances of his living 
there, for even a limited period, no insurance company would 
take as a risk. 

Reverse the plan, and put an Englishman or & Scotch work- 
man in Zululand, and the chances would be all in favour of the 
Britisher living there. 

As a writer sums it up, “ the savage is the representative of 

rogenitors who have known only one set of conditions.” He 
Eas lived in & narrow circle of physical existence. He has be- 
come the creature of these conditions. Put him outside of 
them, and his power to resist ceases, 
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Phrenology is the only science, of the many relating to man 
or anthropology, through which itis possible to obtain anything 
likea true insightinto the human mind, and the laws which govern 
it. Phrenology is rejected by some men of science because it 
is esteemed too simple. That very simplicity is its very best 
recommendation; everyone who desires to fully understand 
mind and avoid brain waste, and live their best life accordin 
to knowledge, would do well to read some useful and practic 
book on Phrenology, and thus make a useful beginning. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Tue HYGIENE PHYSICIAN :—Dyspepsia (written and published 
by Mr. J. W. Taylor, F.B.P.4., of Skipton Street, Morecambe, 
1/-), is a well-printed pamphlet of 100 pages, devoted to the 
causes of Indigestion and its cure by natural remedies. It is 
& useful and comprehensive work on the subject, dealing with 
the daily habits of the people. It shows how life is affected by 
little causes; a meal improperly timed, or an article of food 
taken under wrong conditions, means disease and disorder, and 
consequent pain and unhappiness. Tables of foods, their 
chemical compositions, and their effects on persons of varying 
constitutions, are of the greatest value to all who study their 
health. We earnestly recommend this little work to all intelli. 
gent readers. It is written in a clear and intelligent manner, 
and we congratulate the author on his production. 


Tue Paumist, a monthly magazine, price Sixpence, published 
by The Roxburghe Press, is the organ of the Chirological 
Society, and deals with the subject which gives it its name. It 
contains reports of the above society, and studies of hands of 
celebrities, in each number ; illustrated with full page drawings. 
Students of the subject are also provided with diagrains and 
explanatory matter. I note that the Chirological Society has 
awakened to new ideas, and feels itself honoured by being 
governed (with one exception) by members of the fair sex. 
How the exception fares under these unusual circumstances, 
I forbear even to think. Was it of malice aforethought, that 
some members, with lines on their hands denoting powerful 
satire, framed Rule 18, which provides that the First of April 
in each year was the most appropriate day for their annual 
renewal of membership? . 


Human NATURE (San Francisco) is a monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of Phrenology in the Western states of the land 
of stars, stripes, and Monroe doctrines. Its editor possesses 
the usual go-ahead spirit of our Yankee cousins, and deals 
trenchantly with such opponents as have the temerity to look 
it in the face. I wish our Trans-atlantic contemporary 
increased success. 


Poputar Patmistry (L. N. Fowler & Co., Sixpence). The 
author, Mr. James Allen, states that this is an exposition of 
the science and art of Palmistry. The student of science, 
whose craving for knowledge is satisfied by a study of this 
little work, must be easy of gratification. I have searched in 
vain for its science, and if it is there, I must have overlooked it, 
It is, however, a fair statement of the Palmistie study (I had 
almost said eraze) and for persons who take a delight in 
searching for the unknowable, this little brochure is as safe a 
guide as any other that has come under my notice. The nails 
and joints, and lines of head, heart, and life, are all fully illus- 
trated and dealt with in an attractive manner by the author, 
who really believes what he teaches. 


The Spiritual Evidence Society of Binningham has sent me 
its programme for the current session. I am pleased to note 
that Mr. Burton, its president, and Mr. Bryan Hodgson (both 
members of the B.P.A.) are keeping Phrenology and its kindred 
studies well to the fore, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to.ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 


one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be [vnnd excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PALMISTRY. 
To the Editor of Tue PorvLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


SiR,—It requires very little discrimination to perceive that 
the weak—shall I say irresponsible /—effusion from the pen of 
Mr. Brierly, re the above, in your issue of January, was thc 
outcome of passion, prejudice and ignorance, and not of calm 
reason, reflection, and knowledge of his subject. A talented 
and philosophical Frenchman (M. D'Arpentigny) travelled 
extensively, and spent thirty years of his life, gathering the 
Facts (culled from all races and classes of men) which he has 
given to the world in his delightful work (‘‘ The Science of the 
Hand," price 7s. 6d.); showing Palmistry to be & science of 
observed facts, and not & fanciful art. 

The part translations of M. Desbarolles, in the works of 
Edward Frith and Heron Allen, will supply facts not to be 
found in the former work. 

Mr. Brierly's exhortation to “all readers, and phrenolo- 
gists particularly, to give up the practice of Palmistry,” is too 
humorously childish to need comment. His next point, ‘ if 
Phrenology is not sufficient, &c." is equally puerile. How 
does Mr. Brierly Anow that “a large proportion of the clients 
of these Palmists are simple-minded young women, &c."? 
Has he practised Palmistry? My experience does not bear 
out the truth of this statement. Foolish people will ask foolish 
questions, whether they visit a palmist, phrenologist, doctor, 
or other professional man ; but is a science to be judged by the 
ignorance of foolish people, or by its facts ? 

F'atalism, with many people, is still a standing objection 
against Phrenology, and here we have a phrenologist bringing 
the same objection against Palmistry; but every tyro in 
Palmistry knows, and Mr. Brierly can prove for himself, if he 
will closely observe his own hands and those of his friends, 
that the lines are not “indelible.” 

Mr. Brierly asks: “ Can any Palmist inform me . . . 
what area in the brain causes these numerous lines in the 
hand?" I would like to ask Mr. Brierly another question, 
equally essential and important :——' What area in the brain 
causes moustachios or large feet ? 

The planetary names used in Palmistry are indicative of 
certain qualities of the mind, and have nothing whatever to do 
with the planets or their influences. Mr. Brierly should have 
acquainted himself fully with regard to the facts as to the 
legality of Palmistry, before rushing into print with such an 
emphatic statement, for no less a personage than the Home 
Secretary has declared that the practice of Palmistry is not 
illegal. On the 17th of June, 1893, when questioned in the 
House of Commons on this matter, Mr. Asquith said :—'* That 
the mere practice of Palinistry was not, so far as he was aware, 
illegal. The essence of the offence created by the statute was 
the intention to impose, and the object was to protect the 
young and the ignorant. The police had instructions to watch 
cases of suspicion, and whenever there was good ground for 
believing that fraud or imposition was being practised, they 
would be directed to prosecute.” Mr. Brierly’s statement re 
the reading of his own hands by Palmists is a purely personal 
one, involving many side issues of which we have not, nor ever 
can have, any knowledge or proof, and is, therefore, outside all 
argument. 

In conclusion, I would give Mr. Brierly a little advice, 
such as he has, no doubt, given to many opponents of 
Phrenology, namely, instead of going to “the old woman 
round the corner, what tells fortunes," or to dishonest 
Professor A.B.C. or X.Y.Z., in order to gain information 
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relative to Palmistry, go to the stendard literature on tbe 
subject, and aequaint yourself with the facts of the science; 
and when you have become thoroughly conversant with these. 
and have, in some measure, applied and tested them, you will 
be in a position to attack or defend this useful, instructive, 
and fascinating science.— Yours truly, 

JAMES ALLEN, Registered Phrenologist. 

Swansea, 

January, 20th. 

P.S.—In my little work on Palmistry,’ which will be 
found advertised in another column of this paper, I draw a 
distinct line between scientific Palmistry and vulgar fortune- 
telling.—J.A. 


Dear Sig, —J. F. Brierly, in his letter in your January 
issue, on the above subject, says: “If Phrenology is not 
sufficient (aided, if necessary, by Physiology, Physiognomy, and 
Anatomy) to delineate character, then it shows a weakness on 
the part of those who practise." I answer that Palmistry is 
only & part of Physiognomy considered as a whole. Physiology 
and Anatomy have to be studied in connection with Palmistry, 
as well as Phrenology. Instead of showing a weakness on the 
part of Palmists who are also Phrenologists, their extra study 
is an additional vantage ground of strength. The hand is more 
liberally supplied with nerves for expressing man's feelings. 
thoughts, will, &c.. and is more used in action or expression 
than any other part of his being. Dr. Pacini, of Deda, dis- 
covered from “ 250,000 to 300,000 corpuscles in the interior of the 
hand, which are so many reservoirs of electricity, communi- 
cating with the brain." The hand is much more plastic, mobile, 
and susceptible to impressions from the brain, than the skull. 
as flesh is over bone, showing modifications of character and 
change of circurnstances, when the head does not. J. F. Brierly 
says that “the majority of persons who consult Palmists are 
simple-minded young women, hoping for the death of some 
rich uncle or aunt." I deny that emphatically, and can only 
excuse him for making the charge on the ground of his 
ignorance on the subject. He cannot erase the strong desire 
in the human heart to peer into the future which the Almighty 
has implanted there. Mr. Brierly says “that Palmistry leads 
to Fatalism.” The same argument has been brought against 
Phrenology, and is no more true against one than the other. 
Events are the result of character and abilities, consequently 
Phrenologists, as well as Palmists, are always predicting, just 
as men and women do in al! the affairs of everyday life, from 
their knowledge of causes in operation. Mr. Brierly had better 
study Palmistry for himself, to get a true knowledge of it. 

In answer to Mr. Brierly, I also wish to state that Palmistry 
is & science and an art—a science in its intellectual aspects 
and fundamental basis, and an art in the clever manipulation 
or practice of the knowledge. It claims the whole of the brain 
as its brain centres, with particular parts in special relation 
with the various lines and mounts. I think it wrong of Mr. 
Brierly to impute motives of fraud to those who practise 
Palmistry. Again, I excuse him on the plea of ignorance. 

Personally, I am always much readier to read heads than 
hands, because it is much easier. Really, Mr. Brierly cannot 
have been in the best company, from what he says. Yes! 
actors were once locked up as rogues and vagabonds ; the won- 
der is that Phrenologists have not been prosecuted as well aa 
Palmists. The wheat must be sifted from the chaff in all 
things, and we must necessarily pass through errors to truth, 
as all knowledge of truth must be paid for in work, patience, 
and study. 

As to benefits through Palmistry, those who have consulted 
me are for ever testifying in its favour. Really, Mr. Brierly 
should say less until he knows something on the subject. 


Yours sincerely, J. J. SPARK. 


Dear Mz. Epiror,—It would appear that Mr. Brierley 
objects to Phrenologists making an examination of the hand 
for the purpose of reading character, he considers that Phren- 
ology (aided by physiognomy, physiology and anatomy), is 
sufficient. Yes. And sodo I, but is not the hand part of 
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the physiology and anatomy? Does not the configuration of 
the hand ive us some idea as to the general physical develop- 
ment? If it does, what possible objection can Mr. Brierley, or 
any one else, urge against observing the hand, which is visible, 
with a view to forming an estimate of the body which is 
invisible ? 

Perhaps Mr. Brierley will say that it is not the examination 
of the form of the hand which he objects to, but of the lines 


upon the palm; on that point he says :—‘ Palmistry leads to 
fatalism, for, if certain marks are on the hand, they are 
indelible.” Indeed, where is his authority for saying so? I 


venture to suggest that there is no more foundation for this 
statement than there is for the following :—“ Phrenology leads 
to fatalism, for, if certain organs are in the head, they are im- 
movable." But both these statements are untrue. 
Mr. Brierley wants to know what causes the lines in the 
hand? Well, personally, I am not satisfied with the theories 
ut forward, but surely it were unreasonable to ignore facts, 
use we cannot find a theory to explain them. My own in- 
vestigation of palmistry has brought me to this conclusion, 
“ Among a great deal of error, superstition and absurdity, there 
are several fragments of truth,” but these little fragments 
should not be despised; as the result of honest investigation, 


additional truths will be brought to light, and, when all are 
gathered together, we shall perhaps be able to see how they 
can be turned to good account. 

There is just one other point upon which Mr. Brierley wants 
setting right. He affirms that ‘The practice of Palmistry is 
illegal," and that ''the British law condemns the practice 
of Palmistry.” Neither of these statements are true, as the 
following extract from the Daily Telegraph of 17th June, 1898, 


will show. 
PALMISTRY. 


* In reply to a questiou, put by Mr. Morton, Mr. Asquith, the 
Secretary of Stato, said, ‘By the Vagrancy Act of 1824 any 
person using any;subtile craft, palmistry or otherwise, fo 
deceive or impose upon any of her Majesty's subjects, shall be 
deemed a rogue and a vagabond, and.be subject to imprison- 
ment. The mere practice of palmistry is not illegal, but, tt is 
an offence to endeavour to impose.’ It will, therefore, be sen 
that Palmistry is no more illegal than Phrenology, or 
Mesmerism, but all three are illegal if used as a means of 
imposition.” 

Yours truly, 
Epyetnxp Dourgam. 

Brirton Hill. 
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The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa i 
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Morgan, N., F.B.P.A., 59, Gilmore Place. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


Hopest, Professor, F.B.P.A., Wordsworth Road. President of the British 
Phrenological Association; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for 
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LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


MORECAMBE— 


Moores. Marx, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in a 

Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 36, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Mark Moores never calls at 
people's houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 


Lecturing Tour from September to May. 


has done. 


Tayor, J. W., Ph.D., F.F.P.I, F.B.P.A., Skipton Street, Phrenologist 
Author of “ The Hygiene Physician" (Post free, 


and Food Specialist. 
18 stamps). 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
Coates, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 


Brooxs, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 
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Dommen, H. P., 85, Fleet Street. 
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BrackroBp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 
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MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.8.P.A, 


Mrs. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 2/6 to £ Bs. 0d, 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 
PIN KING 


(BY Post) 
| ONE PENNY Per Yard. 


Patterns on Application. 


Ledies may rely on the most delicate, an well 
as the coarser, fabrics being satisfactorily done, 
and returned same day as received. ` Postal 
Orders, or Half-penny postage stamps to the 
value of the pinking, and return postage, must 
accompany each parcel, to prevent correspon- 
dence and delay. Where the amount for pinki: 
exceeds One Shilling for cach pound weight o 
parcel, the postage need not be included, as the 
work will be returned carriage paid. 


COMMERCIAL PINKING DEPOT, 
41, PEASCOD STREET, 
WINDSOR. 


ESTABLISHED 2 YEARS. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate ;— 


25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


WANTED, Folding Camera Stand 
(}-plate); must be rigid, and cheap. 
Particulars: F. R. Warren, 65, North- 
wold Road, Stoke Newington Common, 
London. 


WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Great Britain to act as agents 
for the “ PoeULAR PHRENOLOGIST,” good 
commission to men calling from house to 
house. Particulars, office of this paper. 


Printed and Published for The Popular Phrenologist Company by 8. C. Slade & Co., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
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HEADACHE CURED IN 
TEN MINUTES BY 


KAPUTINE 


AM Chemists Sell it, 


HEADACHE CURED IN 
TEN MINUTES BY 


KAPUTINE 


ALL CO-OPS, SELL IT. 


CURED 


Recommended by 
Dr. ALEXANDER, M.D. 


Consulting Physician to 
the Lords of the Admiralty 


and by Scores of Medical 
Men. 


Recommended by 
Dr. FORSHAW, LL.D. 
Bradford Dental Hospital 

nnd 
Thousands of Chemists. 
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POPULAR PALMISTRY: 
By JAMES ALLEN. 


An interesting and attractive work, containing new and important infor- 
mation, and a code of simple rules for the practical reading of hands, 
Illustrated. Price 6d. Post free for 7d, 


0———— 


The character and career of Mr. W. T. Stead, as successfully delineated 
from photographie prints of his hands, by James Allen. Reprinted from 
«“ Borderland.” Price 1d. Post free for 14d. 
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JAMES ALLEN, 
PROFESSOR OP PHRENOLOGY, 9, ALEXANDRA ARCADE, SWANSEA. 


CHARACTER READING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A SPECIALITY AND A SUCCESS. 


SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOGNOMY 


Based on Form and Expression, a True Guide to Character. 


“A man may be known by his look, and one who has 
understanding by his countenance, '—Solomon. 


JAMES COATES, 


(Hon. Life Member of the British Phrenological Association), Author of 

"How to Read Faces," Character Sketches, based on Physiognomy and 

Handwriting, etc., may be consulted daily—personally, or by post—on all 

matter relating to Character Reading ; Character Building; Self Culture; 

Memory and Health; also on the Hygienic Treatment of Mental Derange- 
ment and Nervous Diseases. 


FREE BY POST.—Catalogue of Publications & Fee List for Consultations 
will be sent post free on receipt of post-card. 


JAMES COATES, 
GLENBEG HOUSE, ARDBEG, ROTHESAY, N.B. 


Address— 
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ALLINSON FOR HEALTH. 


HOME CONSULTATIONS, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 10 6d 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 5s. Patients visited. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d 
It contains Articles on Management of Infancy, Health, Longevity, th 
Teeth, Tobacco, the Drink Questiog. Also the Cause and Cure of Disease, 
Constipation, Biliousness, Eezema, Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness 
Coughs and Colds, Chest Complaints, Deafness, Thread Worras, Long 
Worms, Tape Worms, the Itech, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS, Vol. Ii, For Postal Order for 1s, 94.— 
Containing Articles on the Healing Power of Nature, Urine, Saline 
Starvation, the Hair and its Management, Sleep and Sleeplessnese 
Want of Energy, &e. Advice for thé Thin, for the Stout, Simple Fever, 
Meages, Scarlet Fever, Whooping Congo, Ringworm, Hypochondris. 
Bloodlessness, Diarrhcea, Uleerated Legs, Tumours, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. III, For Postal Order for Is. 24 

It contains Articles on No More Death, Management of Young Children, 
Unsuspected Domestic Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Keep Warm, to 
Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, and to icone Beautiful ani 
Attractive, On the Cause and Cure of Stomach “Troubles, Flatulence, 
Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Boils, and Carbuneles, Sebaceous Tumours 
and Wens, Hay Fever, Winter Congh, Chilbiains, Epilepsy, and on 
Diseases produced by taking Mercury. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. IV. For Postal Order for is. 24 

It contains Articles on Hardening, Work and Overwork, Sugar and it 
Abuse, Milk as a Food, the Tomato, Poultices, Quinine, Avainst the 
Knife, Arsenical Poisoning, Tonics, Against Stimulants in Disease, About 
Swallowing Pins and other Article Also Cure of Sunstroke, Duz 
Rites, Pains in the Back, Pediculi or Lice, Chicken-Pox, Syuovitis oc 
Inflaznmation of the Joints, Tonsilitis or Qninsy, Herpes Tetter or 
Shingles), Erysipelas, Ulcer of the Stomach, Epidemic Influenza, Sciatica, 
Psoriasis or English Leprosy, &e. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS, Vol. V. For Postal Order for 1». 2a 
It contains Articles on Pure Water, The Mouth: Its Use and Abuse 
Rules for the Aged, Training, Blood Letting, Nose Bleeding, Felon or 
Whitlow, Ingrowing Toenail, Gum Boil, Cold in the Head, a Red Nose 
Flushing and Blushing, Toothache, Sore Mouth, St. Vitus’ Dance, Goitre, 
Mumps, Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids, Fits, Fainting, Apoplexy, Spittio: 
and Vomiting of Blood, Vomiting, Wounds, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, &c. 


The Five Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, price 62, 81. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. Post Free, 15, 2d. This book contains articles on 
the cause, symptoms, and cure of chest complaints, coughs and colds, cold 
of infansy, croup, winter cough, whooping cough, hay fever, blood spitting 
pleurisy, acute and chronic bronchitis, acute and chronic inflamimntion of 
the lungs, abscess of the lungs, emphysema, dificulty of breathing, asthiza, 
and consumption. 
HYGIENIC MEDICINE. 

Drug takers, 
RHEUMATISM : its cause and cure. Post Free, 7d. 
DIET and DIGESTION. Post Free, 7 stamps. 


The above Books bound in cloth in One Volume, post free, 10s. 64. 


A BOOK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Post free for Postal Order for 1s. 24 
The information contained in this book ought to be known by ever, 
married woman, and it will not barm the unmarried to read. No book 6 
written which goes so thoroughly into matters relating to married women 
Knowledge is power and the means of obtaining happiness. 


THREE PAMPHLETS FOR YOUNG MEN. For Postal Order for ls, 1d. 


For Postal Order, 1s, ld.—A\n eye opener to 


POSTAL ADVICE GIVEN ON ALL COMPLAINTS. 


Answer the following questions, send Postal Order for ôs., with 
stamped and directed envelope, and e reply will be sent on ;— 


1.—State your age, sex, occupation, height, weight. 

9.—Present symptoms and their duration. 

3.— Condition of the bowels and colour of the urine, 

4.—Time of going to bed, of arising, and how yon sleep 

5.—Number of meals a day, at what time taken, and of what they consist. 
6,~Aniount and kinds of fluids drunk daily. 

7.—Quantity of beer, wine, or spirits drunk, if any. 

8.—Amonnt and kind of daily exercise or work, 

9.—What fresh air you get, and if the bedroom window is kept open at night 
10.—How often a bath or wash all over. 
11.—Kind and amount of tobacco, if used. 
12.—Treatinent or medical advice hitherto. 


AU Communications to be addressed to 


Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 
4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


To every 1,000 males in London there are 1,123 females. 


We lose two pounds of water in twenty-four hours by pers- 
piration, and the more we perspire the cooler we become. 


The old City of London churchyards contain over 86,000 
tons of human remains. 


Japanese women are required to blacken their teeth when 


they get married, but the custom is likely to be discontinued. . 


The Mexicans eat salt with their oranges, both because they 
prefer the fruit so seasoned, and because it is considered to be 
more wholesome with salt. 


With pure air a child will not only be — and ruddy in: 
complexion but be kept in good temper, although its food 


should be scanty and poor. The enjoyment of fresh air, indeed, 
compensates many disadvantages of condition. 


A child was taken to a photographer's in Retford, Notts, 

with clear, fair complexion. The cartes-de-visite produced by 
the experienced artist portrayed the child with an eruption on 
its face, and were taken back by its friends as “ wasters.” The 
artist contended that they were exactly as produced, and that 
there was nothing wrong with his chemicals or materials. A 
week or two after the child's face was covered with an eruption 
of eczema, and the portraiture was perfect as shown on the 
cartes. This story which appears in the Standard, has been 
told in connection with smallpox, and it would appear that 
there is something in it. 
_ Many patients have been Fo ipee to death, but a short 
time ago a patient in a New York hospital was frightened into 
getting w The man was brought in an ambulance, sup- 
posedly dying from heart failure. He was laid on a table, and 
a diagnosis showed him to be suffering from hysteria. The 
surgeon turned to one of his assistants and, asking for a knife, 
remarked that he would cut down to the heart, and find out 
what the trouble was. The patient gave a yell, and, leaping 
from the table, started for the door. onstrance was in 
vain, The man was cured, and never came back. 
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VENERATION-SMALL. 


Fat Lady: “I am going to ride on one of the donkeys, 
and will pay for one for you if you like to accompany me," 

Small Boy: “ Thankee, mum, but I'd rather sit here and 
laugh." 


In a case which went against the defendant, who rose up and 
gave his opinion of the judgment, and was fined £5 for con. 
tempt of Court, a note was handed over to the clerk which 
proved to be for £10. 

“I have no change,” said the clerk, tendering it to the 
offender. 

“Never mind about the other fiver,” was the retort; "keen 
it, I'll take it out in contempt.” 


* What! Hawkins dead?" exclaimed the chaplain to the 
warder on entering the prison and learning that an inmate ^ad 
expired: “why did you not acquaint me?" “Well, sir, 'twe:e 
midnight," stolidly replied the official, “and I didn't like to 
disturb you; but I managed it all right. *Orkins.' says 1, 
‘you've been a bad un.’ ‘ Yes, says he. *'Orkins, you can't 
expect to go to'ev'n.' ‘No,’ says he. ‘Then, Orkins,' says I, 
‘t you must go to the other place.’ ‘ Yes,’ says he. ‘And, oh, 
Orkins,’ e d I, ' how thankful you ought to be to have anywhere 
to go at all.' " 

A certain literary gentleman, wishing to be undisturbed one 
afternoon, instructed his servant to admit no one, and if any- 
one inquired for him, to give an “ equivocal answer." 

Night came, and the gentleman proceeded to interrogate Pat 
as to the callers. 

“ Did anyone call ?" 

** Yes, sir, one jintleman." 

** What did he say?” 

“ He asked was your honour in ? " 

** Well, what did you tell him?” 

* Sure I gave him an eguivverkle answer, jist.” 

“How was that ? " 

* I axed him if his grandmother was a donkey,” 


A Scotchman praying aloud upon a moor behind a turf dyke, 
expressed his opinion that even if it should fall upon him it 
would be no more than he deserved. A mischievous neighbour 
heard this prayer, and wickedly pushed the dyke upon him. 
As the Scotchman scrambled out he was heard to say, “ Hech, 
sirs! it’s an awfu' world this; a body canna say a thing in a 
joke but it's ta'en in earnest.” 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


Mr. E. V. Carr, 
1, Dealtry Road, 
Putney, S.W. 


VINCENT’S ADVICE. 


In the late afternoon of a winter’s day in London, a short, 
broad man stands, with his back to the fire, in his sanctum, 
which has the unmistakable stamp of a library. The wall 
opposite, and the recess each side of the fireplace, are closely 
lined with books; there are two or three small tables littered 
with the current literature of the day ; while, at one end of the 
room, is a sofa, and, on the wall above, a small bookcase con- 
tains dilapidated yellow-backs and shilling shockers, suggesting 
rest and recreation, both of which seem far enough from the 
man fidgeting and exclaiming on the hearthrug. 

Whilst he is thus preoccupied, let us have a look at him ; for 
it is only at such moments we can “ take stock " with impunity. 
Below average height, and rather broad, with a decided ten- 
dency to stoutness, a large broad head, with thick black hair, 
plentifully sprinkled with grey, and bushy eyebrows hanging 
well over small grey eyes—eyes that seem to possess the 

ualities of the new electric light, in their capacity to pierce 
through one’s body and see what is beyond—that dim, shadowy 
thing which most people substitute for the living soul. A short 
white beard forms a striking contrast to the dark hair, and 
makes one wonder what is his age, and if the"hair is real or not ; 
just now it is a trifle long, and so.softens the somewhat selfish 
dness of the expression. 

The room is dimly lighted by one large reading lamp, and 
the curtains are drawn to shut out the fog and rawness of the 
English weather. As for about the hundredth time he 
exclaims ‘‘ What the deuce can I do now,” the door opens, and 
a younger man, much like him, only a trifle taller and slighter 
in build, comes in, and drawing up an armchair to the fire, 
says : ‘“‘Good evening, governor ; what is the matter now ? you 
look put out" 

"I am; there is no doubt about that; it is a confounded 
business!” 

“What is? Did you find all your patients dead this 
morning? or have they all got better, and run off without 
paying their fees?” 

“ Oh! it is the deuce of a bother, this confounded business. 
I don’t know what todo. I have done all I can, and it is no 
good. If I burn all those books, she will only go and get 
others, as she did before." 

Oh, that is what is wrong, is it? Well, as you say, your 
treatment was not particularly successful the last time you 
carried out the threat of burning all books on Phrenology you 
could lay your hands on—just the opposite, I should say, for 
I believe she has gone in for it more since.” 

** Yes, I was just telling Wilson about it, and what do you 
think he said? ‘Well, you know, you shouldn't have called 
her after her grandmother’! 
had anything to do with it. The fact is, he is becoming a con- 
founded nuisance to the profession, with all his new-fangled 


ideas," said Dr. Graham, using his favourite form of abuse to ` 


his fellow-colleague. ‘“ But there," he began again, * she has 
just completely won him over, ever since I let her go and stay 
at his house, nearly a year ago." 

“ What has brought it before you just now?” asked his son, 
Jack Graham. : 

“ Nothing in particular, only I have been watching her, and 
there is no doubt about it, she is getting run down again ; and 
those words of Wilson's keep running in my head. Months 
ago he said: ‘Mark my words, Graham, if you don't let your 
girl do as she likes, she'll die'; and I have been watching her 
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Superstitious old fool; as if that | 


droop for these last two months. Why can't she take up 
music ? she has talent enough,” grumbled Dr. Graham. 

* Well, judging from her singing just now, her lungs are 
strong enough,” said Jack Graham, getting up to his 
sister in. 

* Vincent, come here; I have something for you," shoutei 
Jack, from the foot of the stairs. 

“ Oh! Jack, have you got back? Did you give Tommy his 
book, and did he like it? Was he able to be up?” exclaimed 
Vincent, as she slid down the banister in style that would hav 
done credit to any schoolboy. 

“ Yes; and he was so delighted with it he nearly beat you in 
asking questions, and made me late for Dr. Wilson's lecture; 
but I told the old doctor it was all your fault. He wrote this 
note for you, blowing you up, he said, asking us to dinner! 
believe ; he seems particularly anxious to see you; I told him 
you couldn't come ednesday or Thursday.” 

‘Yes, he has asked us both, and you too, father, if you can 
spare the time; he says he can arrange with someone to take 
your evening hours at the hospital, and he particularly wants 
you to come.” 

No, I shall be too busy," replied Dr. Graham. 

“Iam sure you could manage it, Dad, dear; you have not 
been anywhere for a long time, and I could drive round by the 
hospital and take you and Jack on from there ; you could easily 
manage it—just for once you know,” said Vincent, seating her- 
self on the arm of his chair, and putting one hand round hi 
neck. 

“Tt is always ‘just for once’ with you child. I wish you 
would get alittle more colour in your cheeks ‘just for once, " 
said Dr. Graham, as he looked at her with keen professional 
eyes. . 
ax few days later, when they were all seated at dinner in Dr. 

Wilson’s house, he said, in a pause of the conversation : “ By 
the way, Vincent, I have not congratulated you yet.” 

* What for, Doctor? I did not know I had distinguished 
myself in any way." 

** No, I did that for you; but the chief credit is youre. Yor 
know that big Irishman who was knocked down by a dray, 
after having spent such a jovial evening as not to be able to 

-walk home on the path, and—" 

* Yes, I know," interrupted Vincent, eagerly, “ he declared 
he hadn't a wife or family, although he has ten of the dirtiest 
little creatures I ever saw. How I pity his poor wife.” 

* Well, he is all right now. I thought, as the fellow would 
have to be sent to an asylum, that I might try the experima! 
you were so full of, the day you found me a cross, perplexed 
old ** sawbones "—especially as all my bother was about that 
man—and, three days ago, I carried out all your suggestions 
precisely. First, I got some leeches, and stuck them on the 
pam you marked in the head you sketched—what do you cal 

em?” ; 

. 'Adhesiveness and  Combativeness," replied Vincent, 
promptly. 

* Oh, well, it does not much matter what you call them. 
I stuck them on the back of his head, and strapped the big 
chap down, in case his fighting propensity should come ove! 
him again. When I thought he had had about enough of that, 
I took them off, and bandaged his head up in ice, though be 
did not seem at all inclined to be delirious; aud when I sa¥ 
him again, he wanted to know where he was, and why he ws: 
strapped down so that he couldn't move. I told him he bsd | 
lately been wanting to fight everyone, and the rascal wouldnt 

believe me.” 

“ Then he is really quite better now ? ' asked Vincent. 

“Yes. Iam just keeping him a few days, to see that you 

rescription is lasting, and also to give him a little of my ov? 
kind of dottoring, for I can’t hand my patients over to ya 
holus-bolus, you know." 

“ I don't want you to," said Vincent, laughing excitedly. 

Later in the evening, when the two doctors were alone 
Dr. Wilson said: “ What do you think of my Irishms 
Graham ?” m | 

* I wish you would let my girl alone; that is what I think 
replied Dr. Graham. | 
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** Bother you! leave your girl out of it. Don't you see that 
if i$ hadn’t been for her idea, that man would be in an asylum 
by now. Just think how he wanted to fight everyone that 
went near him ; and that time he attacked the nurse; poor girl, 
she will have the mark for some time yet. And now he is as 
quiet as a lamb—and about twice as stupid," said Dr. Wilson, 


c y. 

“ Yes—but still I don't like—" 

* Will you do me a favour—take my lecture on Monday for 
me? If I lecture, I shall have to take that fellow for a subject, 
as he is the chief case in just now, and I don’t quite know what 
to say about him yet; but you had hardly anything to do with 
him ; you could take another subject, and I will be ready with 
him for my next lecture in a fortnight's time. I will get 
Vincent to coach me, and lend me books, for I tell you, Graham, 
I mean to study this subject. Just think what it means, 
putting a daft man into his senses, in a couple of hours, after 
trying unsuccessfully for three weeks.” 

*[I'll take your lecture gladly, and I am sure you will see 
what rubbish it all is, by the time the next lecture day comes 
round, in spite of your present facts.” 

* We'll see,” replied Dr. Wilson; adding, meditatively : 
I shouldn't wonder if I got Vincent to look at little Tommy." 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Bv a NorriGHAM TRADESMAN. 


Ix the year 1870, myself and two other young men, al 
working at an engineer's shop in Norfolk, resolved that we 
would try to improve our position in life. We left the county 
of our birth, and made our way to the Midlands. Myself a 
blackamith—the others were fitters—we were all successful in 
finding employment in our new surroundings; but, even here, 
being pens d with a certain amount of ambition, I was not 
entirely satisfied, and often pondered how I could still further 
improve my position in life. One day, coming home from the 
forge, I was attracted by a bill which announced a series of 
lectures on Phrenology by Professor Fowler. This seemed to 
ptr interest me; 1 resolved to go and hear the professor. 

ecordingly, I attended ; and there was awakened in me a strong 
desire to know more of so interesting a science. As soon as 

sible, I made off to a neighbouring shop, and became the 
ppy possessor of a bust and small book called ** The A B C of 
Phrenology." Getting all the information possible from so 
small a book, 1 resolved to obtain the ‘‘ Self Instructor," which 
I found a wonderful help in the study. I was determined, if 
esible, to apply this study to my advancement, so the first 
Pead examined was my own ; being the only one obtainable, as 
a single young man. 

I found faculties which I was sure would fit me for a different 
vocation in life, and that could not possibly become developed 
at the forge. I resolved upon a business life ; but how to change 
my course, and commence afresh, was no easy problem to solve 
I saw that a tradesman in the town was in want of an assistant 
I approached him, and he was a little surprised that I was 

illng to leave a trade which was bringing me in a nice 

ves ege to commence a life that would require tact and 
speculative powers ; but, however, after a good deal of nego- 
tiating, I accepted his terms, at a t financial sacrifice. 
A ingly, hammer and tongs were left, and I soon became 
‘s one of the firm,” to live in the house with a number of young 
men. 
Things went well for a day or two, but, being in the shop 
one day, I overheard my employer say to the foreman (referring 
to me): “ Send him in ‘the cellar; he’s no use in the shop.” 
I ow aesordingly despatched to the cellar, pained, with time 
to reflect. 

Now comes a most critical time. I thought of the important 
step I had taken, and wondered, after all, whether the study of 
Phrenology had misled me. “Send him in the cellar " in 
my ears. I,a young man trying to improve my position, had 
lek a fairly good situation to work in a cellar. I thought it did 
not look very much like improvement. Had I misjudged my 
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powers? ‘ He's no use in the shop” was to me a remark that 
stung very keenly ; and, during these trying moments, I took 
courage. and braced myself up to renewed energy. I was 
“ stooping to conquer.” I did my work in the cellar until 
something better presented itself, and very soon I had the 
satisfaction of experiencing that I had powers capable of 
development, for, in six months, I was sen$ out as a commer- 
cial traveller, and, in nine months, was given the management 
of a branch establishment (under the same firm), which was a 
great success for many years. To-day I have a very satisfac- 
tory business of my own in the centre of the town, live ata 
manor house in a picturesque village near by, have been the 
means of propagating the science of Phrenology by lectures and 
addresses, and all I attribute to the study of Phrenology and 
it& praetical application to my own life. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Hatr-Gurnea will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

2. It should contain about 1,500 words; but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

3. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PnENOLOGIST Company. 

4, It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

5. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

6. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for ‘the May competition must 
be in by April 14th at latest. 


FREE CHARACTER READING. 


Arrangements have been made by which subscribers 
to Tug PopuLAR PHRENOLOGIST may have their characters 
read from their photographs FREE OF CHARGE. The fol- 


* lowing conditions must be observed :— 


1. Each application must be accompanied by a recent 
photograph (two would be better, one full face and one 
profile) and a small specimen of his or her hair. 

2. The application should contain the following par- 
ticulars: sex, age, height, and colour of eyes; and ii 
should be in the handwriting of the applicant. 

3. If the photograph is to be returned a sufficiently 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for the 

ose. 

4. Each application must be accompanied by 12 coupons 
cut from the cover of the paper ; these. need not be all 
from one month's issue. 


Though young men often seem to shoot up into large stature 
with great rapidity, they never really grow so fast as they did 
when they were babies. The average infant grows eight inches 
during the first year of its life. When it is three years old, itis 
pretty safe to say it has grown half the height it will eventually 
attain. Between the ages of five and sixteen growth usuall 
goes on gradually at the rate of about two inchesa year, though 
occasionally between fourteen and sixteen greater development 
is shown, Between sixteen and twenty-one the average rate 
of growth is little more than half an inch each year. The 

eople of this century are considerably taller than those of the 

t, and the great development of athletic sports promises to 
considerably increase the height of the nation. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Tre Annual Business Meeting of the above took place 
on 3rd March. In the unavoidable absence of the Presi- 
dent, the chair was occupied by B. Holländer, Esq. 

Messrs. Blackford and Slade having been appointed 
sorutineers, the counting of votes for new members of the 
Council was at once proceeded with. After the minutes 
had been read and signed, Miss Ethelburgh Reid and 
Mr. J. Southern were admitted to membership. The 
eiie gave an account of the position and progress 
of the Association, which he regarded as encouraging. 
Reporta were also given by the Treasurer and Librarian. 
Votes of thanks to the officers, for the work done by them, 
were passed and responded to. 

At this point the Scrutineers handed in the result of 
the ballot, which the Chairman announced as follows :— 
Elected (unopposed): President, Prof. A. Hubert; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. George Cox, ; Hon. Librarian, Mr. R. M. 
Rham; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. F. Hubert. For four vacan- 
cies on the Council (elected for three years): 1, Miss 
Oppenheim ; 2, Prof. Durham ; 3, Prof. Timson ; 4, Rev. 
R. Fletcher. 

Alterations of rules, notice of which had been given, 
were then taken. Among other changes, it was decided 
that the Council shall consist of 15 members, instead of 
12, of whom five shall retire annually, and it was agreed, 
by special vote, that this rule should apply to the present 
election. The following three gentlemen were therefore 
declared elected, they having secured the 5th, 6th, and 
7th places, respectively, on the voting list :—5th, Rev. 
E. W. Jenkins (elected for three years) ; 6th, Mr. Charles 
Burton (elected for two years) ; 7th, Mr. William Crouch 
(elected for one year). 

The rule dealing with the privileges attaching to affilia- 
ted societies was amended, and some other suggested 
changes were referred to the Council for further 
consideration. 


FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
UnpzER the auspices of the above Institute, a series of 
interesting meetings were held on March 9th and 10th, 
in the “Memorial ” and “ Queen's" Halls. At the latter 
pases a Congress, attended by some fifty persons, was 
eld at 10.30 a.m. on the 10th, presided over by 
R. Sly, Esq., F.R.G.8. Papers, by various friends of 
Phrenology, were read, most of them of a somewhat 
technical character. The length of the programme pre- 
vented any discussion, though a few brief speeches were 
made. 
* In the afternoon, at 2.30, Lady Elizabeth Biddulph 
Plagas and spoke in her usual graceful manner. 
ore papers, on a variety of phases of the subject, by a 
variety of authors, including natives of France, India, and 
Japan. Mr. J. H. Raper, the well-known temperance 
orator, spoke eloquently on the connection between his 
favourite theme and Phrenology. This meeting had an 
increased attendance, about 150 being present, including 
Messrs. Allen (St. Anne's), Taylor (Morecambe), Mus- 
grove (Blackpool), Timson (Leicester), Wells (Scar- 
borough), Severn (Brighton), Elliott (Sheerness), Mrs. 
Severn, Miss Mallard (Hastings), &c. 
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A conversazione, at 8 p.m., concluded the geries. The 
programme was most successfully carried through. A 
number of tableaux were shown, representing racial 
types and phrenological organs. ublio character 
delineations by Miss J. A. Fowler and Mr. J. Millot 
Severn were interesting and much appreciated items. 
Music, and limelight views illustrating the new pho- 
tography, were amongst the attractions provided; nor 
must we omit to mention the exhibition of skulls and 
other phrenological curiosities, which proved a source of 
interest to many. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On February 28th the annual meeting of this society was 
held in the Grange Park Road Lecture Hall. The Rev. F. W. 
Wilkinson took the chair. The Rev. W.T. H. Wilson, M.A. 
Vicar of Leyton, was re-elected President, and the following 
gentlemen Vice-presidents:—Mr. F. D. Blyth, Woodford; 
the Rev. C. Edmunds, M.A., Leyton; Mr. J. Gallaher, F.R.A.5., 
Dr. J. Hall, Mr. E. H. Kerwin, J.P., the Rev. H. Moulson, the 
Rev. R. Siowdown, Mr. R. Vincent, Mr. W. Waller, Mr. James 
Webb, and the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson. Mr. H. E. Barley was 
re-elected Secretary, and Mr. A. E. Dolden, Treasurer. The 
following were chosen on the Committee :—Mesars. A. Beale, 
D. P. Betts, E. C. Pittam, C. P. Stanley, J. Stott and H. J. 
Tompkins. From the Secretary's report we find that the 
membership has been increasing throughout the year, and now 
includes about 100 names. The finances are in a good con- 
dition, after paying expenses some £2 8s. being in hand. Votes 
of thanks were passed to the Secretary and Treasurer, to Mr. 
Peterken and Mr. Webb, for their services during the year. 

On March 18th, a Conversazione was held, which was very 
successful. The Rev. H. Moulson presided. There was a large 
attendance of members and friends, all of whom appeared to 
enjoy themselves. Vocal and instrumental musio and recita- 
tions were the chief items in & varied programme. Miss Alice 
Motterway, a pretty singer of pretty songs, was the 
principal entertainer, eliciting great applause, and having to 
respond to hearty encores; Mr. Musgrove, of Blackpool, was 
successful in his effort to add to the amusement of the audience 
by his method of reading a head. i the absence of Mr. 
Melville (whose name appeared on the programme) Mr. J. P. 
Blackford, of Windsor, delineated the character ^t E. H. 
Kerwin, Esq., J.P. 

Light refreshments were provided by the lady members, and 
were duly appreciated by those present. 


NEWCASTLE. 


PRorBssoR HuBRRT held a meeting at the Central Hall, on 
March 19th, for the p se of considering the claims of 
Phrenology as a science. e chair was occupied by Councillor 
Flowers. 

On the following Thursday, Prof. Hubert addressed a very 
large and most enthusiastic meeting, convened by him for the 

urpose of inaugurating & local society as a branch of the 
British Phrenological Association. The effort was succeseful, 
and to day Newcastle boasts a society which as an adjunot of the 
B.P.A. will be a centre of light and leading on matters phreno- 
logical in the North Country. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS- 


April {7th.—British Phrenological Association, 68, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Bernhard Hollinder, Esq., 7.45. Admission 


Free. 
April 10th.— Leyton Phrenological Society, 8 p.m. 


n 24th, — S 5 " 
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*LET ME TELL YOUR FORTUNE, 
My Pretty Maid," and yours, also, ye Gallant Young Man. 


By J. Miutorr BEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Wir the progressive spirit of the age, there has 
developed quite a rage, on the part of a great number of 
individuals, to peer into the future. In the constant 
whirl of business and other affairs in connection with 
everyday life, when it seems inevitable that the weakest 
must go to the wall, this predominant ouriosity to know 
something of what the fiis is likely to be, is not 
altogether to be wondered at. 

ough the desire is chiefly amongst the more unfor- 
tunate individuals who are often on the verge of giving 
up, disheartened ; yet it is not confined to this class alone. 

e feeling exists, also, amongst some of the educated, 
6pulent, and seemingly practical business olaéses ; though 
it is especially predominant amongst those of ignorant 
and unoccupied minds—amongst those who want 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING— 


and, again, amongst those whose minds are highly sus- 
ceptible and imaginative. 
ature reveals to us a great deal, in one way or 
another, if we will only make use of the means and facili- 
ties we have of ascertaining facts presented to us; but 
there are some things and matters which we can never 
know, and which it is, no doubt, best that we should not 
know. They are merciful mists which veil much of the 
fature from our ken. 
Phrenology makes no pone to fortune telling ; it is 
a much too practical solence to dabble in conjeoture, 
mystification and uncertainty. Our fortune, my dear 
young men and women, depends much upon our own 
making. Manya young man, and many a young woman, 


has a fortune within them which is of far greater worth 
to them than they can Parad imagine, if they would 
only take the trouble to find it out and then make prbper 
use of it. Mind is a 


PRECIOUS AND MOST VALUABLE 


ssion. Phrenology, which has a sound physical 

is, reveals us the a A of the mind. By its appli- 
cation, the mental powers oan be guaged, and the 
character, disposition, talents, capacities, &o., can be 
portrayed. 

Since fortune, then, has to do with, and depends so 
much on, mental development, it is important that each 
one should know how much and how little mental 
capacity they have, and how far, and in what direction, 
that which they have could be cultivated and improved 
with advantage. By the aid of Phrenology, all this can 
be ascertained. 

There is some degree of talent, or reserve force, in 
every person who is not an idiot; and Shakespeare tells 
us that ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, if 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” It is all very 
well to wait for 

DEAD MEN’S SHOES, 


but it is infinitely preferable to make your own worth 
wearing. While you are discontentedly bemoaning your 
lot, waiting, it may be, for & chance of something 
turning up, it is very-possible that you are allowing 
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more decided and more favourable fortune, which is 
hidden within you, to remain dormant, unused. A cul- 
tivated and woell-regulated healthy mind, with the 
physical constitution sufficiently strong and healthy to 
enable the possessor to carry out the mind’s powers, is a 
far greater fortune than any other we might have with- 
out these conditions. Man's intellectual powers are not 
sufficiently valued. We cannot ignore the fact that 
monetary advantages are often 


A GREAT BOON 


when a person has intelligence, with such, to know how 
to use them rightly; but they are a danger, and, often- 
times, a curse, when the mind is not sufficiently strong, 
or matured, to be able to confrol and rightly direct them. 

Very few persons are capable of handling, with proper 
discretion and judgment, a fortune which they have not 
acquired of their own making ; and wealthy parents have 
great responsibilities when deciding what property, or 
monetary advantages, they propose to give to their sons 
and daughters, or what they bequeath to their children 
before such have arrived at a mature age. 

It is quite possible for almost any person of average 
capacity, or a little above, to become rich, if his mind is 
bent upon 

THAT AND NOTHING ELSE. 


The question is, whether it is worth while to give up 
everyting else to satisfy this morbid taste—to give up 
friends, society, the love of acquiring knowledge, in fact, 
all refined and pleasurable associations, for the pleasure 
of money getting, which acts as an especial stimulus to 
some persons. The character of the money grubber is 
despicable, as well as pitiable. 

To be great in mind, rich in knowledge, and a benefac- 
tor to the human race; to be able and willing to give 
sympathy and council, when either or both are required, 
and to be a teacher by example; is to be possessed of a 
fortune which is far above worldly riches, unless you 
have, with such, a superior intelligence to use and control 
them. Riches are uncertain ; ‘‘ they take unto themselves 
wings, and fly ” ; but mental acquisitions are your.own 
especial property, and cannot easily be taken from you. 
They comprise your wealth— 

YOUR FOBTUNE— 


when you cannot be certain of anything else. The best 
fortune a person can possess is a sound, healthy, intelli- 
gent, educated mind, combined with a healthy physique ; 
and it is a consolation to know that, whatever our 
original condition may be, whether of a high or low 
degree, it is capable of further development, and of being 
improved. We have, in the possession of our minds, 
a fortune— 
A JEWEL OF INESTIMABLE VALUE. 


Let each and all endeavour to use it rightly, and the 
appropriate reward must come as & natural consequence. 

Don’t think to get something for rare or you may 
wander about a long time, and will still be likely to meet 
with disappointment. Make use of and apes that 
which you have, and it will thus bring you the fortune 
you deserve ; should you acquire more, it might prove & 
curse, rather than a blessing. Eroepenhy often tries 
more than does adversity. Heaven helps those who 
help themselves. 
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: PHRENOLOGY AS A PROFESSION 


By SrackPoon E. O'DeLL 
(London Phrenological Institution). 


PHRENotocy has now arrived at that stage of its 

existence when men and women are required, who 
ssess the willingness and the ability to devote their 
ves to it as a most honourable profession. There are 
many who have done this already, but they are few in 
comparison to the number that are needed. The science 
and philosophy of Phrenology require of their practical 
exponents life-long application and devotion. Phrenology 
is as much & profession as that of medicine, law, art, or 
literature. If there be one science or occupation more 
honourable than another, the professional phrenologist 
should lay claim to that honour, upon every imaginable 
ground; more especially because the science, of which 
he professes to be an exponent, is that of the mind, in its 
various states and manifestations, normal and abnormal. 
The professional phrenologist has demanded the recog- 
nition of this science, which would not have been 
acknowledged were it not for his existence, but would 
have, long since, sunk into the region of pastime and 
amusement. 

The professional phrenologist has travelled from 
country to country, through villages and towns, preaching 
the gospel of Gall to humanity, and indicating its useful- 
ness in its application, first, by character reading. This 
character reading has been scoffed at even, strange to say, 
and incongruous though it may appear, by some who 
otherwise profess to uphold Phrenology. Phrenology 
vas founded upon character reading. Gall demonstrated 
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this in pointing to the boy who had the organ of language 
large, and stating that memory for words was one of his 
characteristics. So, too, with George Combe, who, in 
prisons, indicated the chief characteristics of the inoar- 
cerated criminals. Character reading, I mean in its very 
best sense, which is, the deciphering from the external 
form of the head, in connection with temperament, the 
characteristics of the individual; not for the special 
purpose of gratifying either curiosity or vanity, but in 
order to point out characteristics that may have an 
injurious tendency, and, upon scientific bases, to show 
the various methods by which these injurious tendencies 
may be repressed. By character reading, the practical 
phrenologist points out various qualities of the mind, by 
the special education of which, success and happiness 
may be best obtained. While the phrenologist can thus 
practically and usefully aid people in the highest con- 
cerns of life, from what is expressed in the conformation 
of the head, he is not so foolish as to ignore what almost 
every schoolboy is oognisant of—the effect of environ- 
ment, education, and similar considerations. The 
practical, professional phrenologis& does not confine the 
scope of Phrenology to character reading, except he has 
studied the masters of Phrenology in vain. He full 
recognises its application to social, political, religious, an 
in fact, all national life. It is not alone in character 
reading that he has striven to elevate humanity, but 
upon the platform, and by the aid of literature and the 
Press, he has shown to us the way to & higher and 
wider life. All those who have read the literature of 
Phrenology know well its ennobling influence upon the 
mind. Is it not the advocate of temperance, education, 
religion, and the most humanitarian principles ? 

ere, I should like to impress that Phrenology is a 
distinct profession. There is no ocoasion whatever for 
us to try to ally ourselves with other professions. Above 
all, let us not—as some seem desirous of doing—force 
ourselves upon the medical profession. Let us adhere to 
our own speciality, which is mental. Let us try to under- 
stand, from every source, mind manifestation. We have 
scope enough here, without trespassing upon other pro- 
fessions. Some people foolishly suppose that if the 
medical profession had adopted Phrenology, it would be 
now generally accepted. In this, I feel assured they are 
mistaken ; for the uses of Phrenology would have been 
confined to a select few, if not absolutely shelved. The 
medical profession persecuted the founders of Phrenology, 
and tried to kill their discoveries. Now that Phrenology 
is popular, and that millions of people have accepted its 
principles, are we, the disciples of Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, and Vimont, going to petition the favour of their 
consideration—the consideration of those who are the 
representatives of our former persecutors ? 

A few weeks ago, a certain paper pointed to a 
drunken phrenologist as a sample of the phrenological 
profession. This showed as much indecency and want 
of taste as though I were to indicate a drunken editor as 
a sample of the English Press, or a drunken oler; an 
as a sample of the Church. There are others who do the 
same, but they are scarcely worthy, even, of rebuke. 


Mr. J. F. Hubert, Hon. Secretary of the B.P.A., 
writes me to say that his private address is 68, Cicada 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W., and not * West Hill," as 
stated last month. Will his correspondents please note 
the correction ? 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


By Jas. COATES, PH.D., F.A.8., RorHESAY, N.B. 


Having referred to many preventable causes of disease, 
I think it is time to point out a few useful remedial 
agents. There are many medical systems before the 
world, and each presents some points of excellence, and 
doubtless does a great deal of good ; but wise physicians, 
instead of adhering to any particular system, are eclectic, 
and employ just that particular agent which is likely to, 
do most good in a particular given case. And thus, 
while I am in favour of the Hygienic medical system, I 
am sufficiently eclectic to use those aids whivh other 
systems give, and which may be more readily applied and 
be most acceptable to the patient's requirements at the 
time. The Hygienic system—if it can be called a 
system—is now largely employed by medical men, who 
find that the prevalent desire for drugs is not good—not 
toat they can manage without them—still, whenever they 
can, they lead their patients to adopt, without saying so, 
the Hygienic system of treatment. 


In this treatment there is no need for drugs ; the 
worst and most difficult cases can be treated without 
them. The drug system is built up upon the erroneous 
idea that disease is an entity, and the actual product of 
disease germs, atoms, molecules, baccilli, ether waves, 
and other forms—more or less mysterious—of contagion 
and infection; hence, this entity is something to be 
fought and driven out of the human body by the use of 
drugs, these drugs either killing the aforesaid germs, or 
causing the germs to commit germicide, etc. However 
scientific (?) the theory, it often happens that the afore- 
said mysterious germs refuse either to commit suicide, or 
evacuate their position, and, in spite of the skilful and 
careful drugging to that end, the patient sometimes gets 
killed instead 

There is little or no need for drugs in the Hygienic 
medical system, which recognises disease itself to be a 
remedial agent—a something to be guided,Inot suppressed ; 
the so-called disease being Nature's own effort to equalise 
the integral forces of the organism, perfect the circulation, 

alise the temperature, and remove obstructions or 
whatever else interferes with the discharge of function. 
Recognising that all healing power is resident within the 
human organism, aod that such healing and recuperative 
action is retarded by drugs and materially assisted by 
Hygienic remedial agencies, we naturally prefer and use 
the latter. On the highest medical authority, even of 
those most given to the use of drugs in their practice, it 
is admitted that drugs cause disease, and that they only 
cure (?) one disease by creating another. Cure neuralgia, 
for instance, by paralysing, for the time being, the nerve 
of sensation, so that the patient will not feel the pain. 
The patient is relieved, with the ultimate result that he 
(or she) becomes a victim to that nerve derangement, or 
& worse one, as the result of these nerve-devitalising 
remedies (?) Drugs do not cure, they merely suppress 
symptoms, or, do worse, create new or more aggravating 
forms of the original disease. Drugs devitalise, create 
obstructions, weaken vital functions. Whether used as 
sedatives, or as stimulants, that end is gained by devi- 
talising, and, consequently, robbing the system of 
whatever vital power or health it possessed. 
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What, then, are the remedial agents of this Hygienic 
medical system? Certainly not poisonous substances 
and mineral drugs, which cannot be, by any possible 
means, assimilated and used up by the human system. 
Health can only be obtained from healthful sources, and 
this health is not to be gained by patients either 
swallowing, or having injected into them, unclean, 
unhealthy, and poisonous substances, whether mineral or 


vegetable. The remedial agents of this system are 
emphatically those of Nature, viz.:— Water, air, 
light, heat, cold, exercise, artificial movements, 


massage, electricity, human magnetism, and by psychic 
healing. These are principally applied externally 
to the patient, either by himself or by the assistance of 
friends and his Hygienic medical adviser. 


There are other agencies, too often neglected, which 
can be used in conjunction with the above, and these 
are:—Rest, suitable dietary, innocuous and simple 
drinks—water principally, proper clothing, mental and 
moral influences, sleep, and, if need be, surgical 
appliances. These remedial agents are free—in a large 
measure—to all; all that is required is the sense to use 
them at the proper time and place. 


Not only is sense required to use these means properly, 
but practical common-sense is required to abstain from 
the causes of disease. These may be various. Some we 
have already pointed out, and, at the risk of a little 
repetition, we wish to point out that, of all drugs in com- 
mon use, beer, wine, and spirits are the most popular, and 
the most pernicious. They are, unhappily, not popularly 
recognised as drugs, and some authorities have even calle 
them foods. The pernicious character of these drugs 
(not foods) have been fully recognised by leading medical 
and chemical experts. 


Of remedies used, I have mentioned water. The bath 
is not only a preventive of disease, but also a remedy and 
an absolute luxury. As a luxury it is too little used, and 
too little appreciated. It may be safely asserted that 
those who are liable to colds, frequent colds and lung 
troubles. would remedy this liability by more frequent 
use of the bath, hot and cold, with plenty of friction. 
The purification of the skin; the fortification, so to speak, 
of the skin, would not only prevent colds, but relieve the 
lungs of their pulmonary and  phthisic tendencies. 
“ Wash, and make you clean," as said the old Hebrew 
prophet, might now be said by the Hygienic physician as 
& prescription for the cure of disease. The health of the 
body depends largely upon a scrupulously clean skin. 
Cleanliness is not only a preventive against colds, 
biliousness, fevers, and similar disease conditions, but a 
irue remedy for them. With a neglected skin, double 
duty is enacted of the lungs, heart, liver, and kidneys, 
and the diseases which arise in connection with these 
orders, arise from their efforts to remove effete and waste 
matter out of the system, accumulated there owing to the 
negleot of the skin. The bath, hot and cold, the lavage 
of the bowels, simple and pure drinks, are put, with 
abstinence from foods and drinks which hurt, in the 
front ranks of Hygienic remedies. The particular kind 
of bath, how much or how often, food, drink, and what 
not, will depend on the particular case, so I need not 
enter into details here. 

NOTE-AII communioations to this department must be 
addressed to '" Health," Offioe of this ua 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY 


By R. D. STOCKER, 


Author of 
“The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition,” &c., &c. 


IL—Tmnx EvsBRows AND EYES. 

Tur Eyebrows are very important, and form a valuable 
index to a person's character. 

Eyebrows, the hairs of which lie smoothly, show a placid, 
calm temperament; but should they be irregular and ruffed, 
the disposition will be impatient and irritable. When the eye- 
brows are set far apart, it shows warmth of feeling and impressi- 
bility; but those which meet over the nose show a nature 
which is less given to act ‘‘ on the spur of the moment” ; whilst 
should the eyebrows droop on to the rbot of the nose at their 
commencenient, it indicates diplomacy, and a vastly secretive 
and subtle-brained personality. When the eyebrows are well 
defined, and arched in the centre, it shows a good “ eye” for 
colour, as the organ of Colour is phrenologically located in that 
portion of the head, immediately above the eyes. Should the 
eyebrows be long, and lie low, curving slightly backward at 
their termination towards the ears, it shows the aptitude for 
figures and mathematical ability. Well defined eyebrows show 
force of feeling, and a certain strength of character, but thinly 
delineated eyebrows denote a want of energy and, frequently, 
of moral courage. 

Curved eyebrows indicate sensibility ; straight, level eyebrows: 
reason and manliness of character. Should the eyebrows bend 
downward in the centre, toward the eyes, it shows the capacity 
for jealousy, and “ paying off old scores.” Eyebrows which are 
set low over the eyes show practicability and depth of thought ; 
such eyebrows belong to persons who are seldom “ taken in ” ; 
on the contrary, when the eyebrows curve high above the eyes, 
it shows a lack of practicability, and people with this form of 
eyebrows are often given to “ wool gathering." 

The eyes deserve a far more detailed explanation than can be 
given in the limits of this paper. 

There are really three distinct forms (or apertures) of eyes— 
almond-shaped, round, and narrow-shaped. These may be 
classified as the tdeal, practical, and ultra-practical. 

Persons with almond eyes are imaginative and fanciful ; they 
dream rather than act ; those with round-shaped eyes are com- 
mon-sense and matter-of-fact, as a general rule; whilst those 
with the narrow conformation are given to close scrutiny and 
minute investigation. 

The prominence of the eyes is commensurate with the 
degree of language (i.c., fluency of speech); and persons with 
full, convex eyes will be found to have a ready command of 
words—not that they will be, of necessity, good speakers (as 
that would demand self-confidence), but that they will be able 
to express themselves with ease and fluency. 

When the upper eyelids sink acutely at the corners of the 
eyes, it shows tact; the absence of this angle shows simplicity, 
and lack of the quality. 

Large pupils to the eyes indicate intelligence; small pupils, 
the want of clearness of comprehension. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


JOURNAL DU MaGENETISME. This is a magazine devoted to 
Hypnotism, Spiritualism, and kindred matters. Articles o 
these and other occult subjects fill its 82 pages, which all who 
are interested in the mysteries of spirit will find attractive 
reading. It is the organ of the Société Magnetique de Franc, 
and is edited by the secretary of this extensive organisation, 
M. Durville, of Paris. It is, of course, printed in French, and 
costs, to English subscribers, 10 franos per annum. 


Inpigestion, or The Stomach and its Troubles (published by 
the author, Mr. Mark Moores, of 86, Raikes Road, Blackpool. 
isa 16 page pamphlet dealing with the important matter c 
feeding; illustrating the various processes with cuts of the 
stomach, liver, heart, lungs, &c. It contains, in a small space, 
a large amount of useful and necessary information. 


How To TnoucnuT Reap, by Jas. Coates, Ph. D. (London: 
Hay, Nisbet & Co.), is a successful effort to impart a knowledge 
of the curious and interesting subject of which it treate. The 
many public exhibitions of thought reading given during recent 
years, have excited attention in the minds of the thoughtful 
and the common query is: * How is it done." This little 
manual, for the small sum of One Shilling, will tell the reade 
all he wishes to know, and I recommend every lover of up-to 
date Psychology to get this book and acquaint themselves wit: 
this particular development. I need say that Mr. 
Coates is a master of his subject, and has given the world the 
benefit of a large amount of originality in addition to the 
recognised theories and rules. e work deals with Mini 
reading, Clairvoyance, Thought-transference, Hypnotism, Psy- 
chometry, &c. It can be of all booksellers, or direct from 
this office, by post, for 1s. 2d. 


Tus PunzNoLoGrcAL News (50 cente per annum, edited ani 
ublished by Prof. L. A. Vaught, of the Chicago Institute o 
hrenology, U.S.A.) is a monthly journal devoted to the 

interests of Phrenology. Its articles are short and pithy, and 
readable with interest by non-phrenologists. Up-to-date sub- 
jects are discussed, and no compromise with the foe is enter 
tained. The Editor is ably seconded by hia wife (Mrs. May E. 
Vaught), who, in the last number to hand, is the champion d 
the phrenological centenary celebration. 


Doctors AND Darinxina, United Kingdom Alliance, Ma» 
chester. Price One Penny.—Is a pam flet of 82 pages wel 
worth to the reformer three times its published price. It con 
tains the evidence of the leading physicians, of the past and 
present generations, of the value of alcoholic drinks as and 
medicine. Full page portraits are given of Sir. Benjamin W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.8., Sir Henry Thompson, M.D», F.R.B., 
Sir William Gull, F.R.8., Sir Andrew Clarke, M.D., Dr. Normal 
Kerr, F.L.S., Dr. James Edmunds, and others. Get a copy o! 
this pamphlet, beg, borrow or annex it, but by all or any mean! 
get it. e best plan is to buy it. 


ASSAULT ON HERR COHEN. 


A savage and unprovoked assault, upon Herr Cohen, the 
popular phrenological lecturer, took place in a railway carriage 
on the M. S. & L. Railway on March Ist. John Bailey, of 
Bradford, was the ruffian, who, while in a state of semi- 
drunkenness deliberately attacked the Professor, and en. 
deavoured to throw him from the carriage, while the 
train was on its journey. A severe and exhausting struggle 
took place which eventually resulted in Herr Cohen getti e 
better of his assailant, and getting him upon the floor of tho 
carriage, where, by holding the man’s throat and kneeling upon 
his chest he was able to secure him until the arrival of the train 
at Penistone station. Here the man was given into custody, 
and on the 18th March, at Barnsley, he was sentenced toa 
month's hard labour without the option of a fine. 

Herr Cohen has been delivering a series of lectures at the 
Victoria Hall, Derby. This gentleman always attracts largo 
audiences, and the present meetings are no exception to bis 


ordinary experiences. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
OF 


Dr. JAMESON, 


By Jas. WEBB, ESQ., F.B.P.A. 


Dr. Jameson has a large and exceedingly powerful 
head, the frontal and temporal regions being particularly 
well developed, and the parietal region much less so; 
that is, the heal is wide, rather than high, very compact, 
and available for work, both of a physical and mental 
character. There is some ambition, but his strongest 
development is olearly shown by the great width around 
and above the ears, giving him a love of conflict, and a 
wonderful power of keeping his own counsel when it is 
his interest to do it. When opposition and diffioulty are 
before him, he is at his best. 

Let him determine on an effort, he will persevere in it, 
especially if it promise to be of some benefit to him. 


en his resentment is roused to activity, his force and : 


warmth of temper are tremendous. 

His Benevolence is well developed, and consequently, 
when calm and peace reign around him, he is forgiving to 
his enemies, and full of gratitude to those who treat him 
with consideration and respect ; still, towards those in 
active opposition to him, he feels determined on their 
utter discomfiture, and, when passion is excited during & 
prolonged and obstinate struggle, he makes for their 
utter destruction. During times of danger, his Caution 
is of great service to him ; but it is hardly large enough 
to protect him from undue violence of temper, when fully 
roused. Some, who have seen his dogged adherence to 
what appears pote and safe, will consider this statement 
exaggerated ; bnt he has the art to appear what he is not, 
. for only let him see that his poen is unsafe, and he 

will retire at once from a policy of physical force, and 
adopt a policy of cunning watchfulness, and, if necessary, 
of delay: and he can retreat from an unsafe position, 
without appearing to be compelled to do so. His Seore- 
tiveness and Energy work for success, when they oan 
act together ; when they oppose each other, he is unhappy 
and inscrutable. —, 
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. benefit. 


His Caution being less powerful than his Secretiveness 
and Acquisitiveness, he keeps his eye on what he expects 
to be the result of his actions—position and pecuniary 
Combativeness and Destructiveness being 
almost overpowering organs, giving him physical energy 
and power of execution, when attacking an opponent, he 
can be very bitter and unrelenting. Of course, when an 
opponent succumbs and seeks for mercy, he can be 
merciful. This is where his large Benevolence is likely 
to display itself. His power of acting a part has, in the 
past, been so useful to him, that he has arrived at the 
conclusion that he may safely rely on his power of 
adapting his plans, even if not peel | straight- 
forward, so as to secure certain success; and hence, he 
will now venture on things that, a few years ago, he 
would have considered insurmountable. Danger and 
difficulty can hardly daunt him, but he can make use of 
his ability to avoid a danger that is clearly insurmountable. 
In the case of the raid, he was deceived, to his great con- 
sternation ; those behind him failed to render him the 
help he believed would be ready ; those at Johannesburg 
failed in their promised succour. For once, to his utter 
surprise, he was deceived. Being sympathetic himeelf, 
he trusted that others were like him. They found out 
they had blundered; they would not continue the 
blunder. 

The frontal brain being large, and the organs necessary 
in an artist being well developed, he would have succeeded 
as a painter; but, in face of his large desire to see fresh 

laces, and to embark in new ventures, resulting from 

ge Locality and a somewhat sanguine temperament, 
allied to large Eventuality and Individuality, and 
dominant Destructiveness, he would forego his art study 
for a more agreeable avooation requiring physical activity. 
He ravenously picks up information on all subjects, and 
that spontaneously—almost involuntarily—and he rarely 
per anything he has learned. His excellent memory 

ill protect him from making inoriminating admissions 
under cross-examination. When he thinks duty to him- 
self requires it, he can hold his own very oleverly, how- 
ever painful it may be to his sense of duty to others ; but 
he must safeguard himself first. 

Humorous, when his mind is at ease, and amongst 
his friends, he is capable of sarcasm and ridicule when 
discussing an enemy. 

Had he been less changeful in his desires, he could 
have become proficient as a musician. His physical 
nature has largely submerged his higher sentiments. 
His senses have become more acute; he sees more, he 
hears more, and smells more acutely than he formerly 
did. His eye is almost as keen as General Gordon's, or 
Mr. Gladstone's. His observation is very keen. 

A clever anatomist and a skilful surgeon, possessed of 
unusual strength of nerve and rapidity of observation, he 
has mistakenly despised the calling more suitable to his 
talents, and taken up with an avocation which, though 
more congenial to his large, selfish propensities, is ont 
of accord with his Sympathy and Intellect. One cannot 
get away from observing that he has large Sympathy and 

ntellect ; and one is inclined to come to the conolusion 
that his large Sympathy was a strong motive in his 
“raid”; a desire to help the conspirators—believing 
them fo be in imminent danger. He was told : “ Women 
and children are in danger of their lives”; and this 
attack on his sympathy was, probably, the key to his 
downfall. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


I am of opinion that the new blood whioh is to be 
infused into the council of the B.P.A., as the result of the 
recent election, will increase the effectiveness of its 
operations. I trust that the new members will be dili- 
gent in their duties, and infuse with their enthusiasm the 
whole body of members. These are days of action, not 
of dreaming, and I congratulate the B.P.A. on its seleo- 
tion of living, go-ahead workers for its council. 


Students of Phrenology, residing in or near the 
Metropolis, will be glad to know that the Council of the 
British PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION have arranged for 
a course of lectures on the Brain and Nervous System, 
to be delivered by Bernard Hollünder, Esq., at the 
meeting room of the Association, 63, Chancery Lane; 
partioulars of whioh appear in another column. 


This is a splendid opportunity for members and others 
who propose to become candidates for the diploma of the 
Association, to obtain the necessary anatomical and 
physiological information for the purpose. The course 
of lectures will not be phrenological simply, but will 
embrace knowledge of a more general character, with 
which it is desirable all phrenologists should be acquain- 
ted. The lectures will be accompanied by demonstrations, 
where necessary for illustrating the subject. The fees 
have been placed low, to suit all pockets. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


All earnest students and advocates of Phrenology 
should ally themselves with the British Phrenological 
Association. ‘Union is strength," is an axiom all will 
accept ; be strong, therefore, by being united. The time 
is ripe for the formation of classes and societies in all the 
towns of Britain, for the study and disoussion of Phre- 
nology and kindred subjects. Such societies may be 
affiliated to, and become branches of, the B.P.A. Infor- 
mation on application to the Secretary. 


The British Phrenological Association have decided to 
send a bound copy of their Year Book to any public 
institution of the nature of a Free Library, when its 
responsible officials make application for it to the Hon. 
Seo., B.P.A. As these gifts will be necessarily limited, 
it is desirable that early p a be made. Country 
friends desirous of seeing phrenological literature obtain- 
able at their local free libraries, are desired to draw 
the attention of authorities to this offer. 


In the March issue of the P.P. some reference was 
made to an institute in the Midlands; Mr. Timson, of 
Leicester, fears that persons unacquainted with the cir- 
oumstances may connect the Leicester Institute with the 

ractices which the article condemned. I am happy to 
be able to bear this testimony to the genuineness at the 
latter organisation, while expressing regret that the 
remark referred to should have caused the Leicester 
friends any uneasiness. 


Several reports of meetings reach me, but I cannot 
insert them as they contain no information respecting the 
progress of Phrenology, but are so worded as to laud the 
merits of some particular phrenologists, and are but 
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advertisements for these. Now, while I am willing to 
ive publicity to every genuine effort to further the 
rcholopicallceuse: I must say that the advertisement 
columns of the P.P. are open to enterprising members of 


- the profession, and I cannot permit the report columns 


to be made the medium of private advertisement. 


Our American cousins are preparing to hold a great 
centenary demonstration in Chicago, during the autumn 
of 1897. It seems a great pity that the centenary of the 
introduction of Phrenology cannot be celebrated inter- 
nationally ; and if our friends across the water could onl 
curb their impatient souls until October lst, 1898 (whi 
is the centenary date of Dr. Gall’s first recorded state- 
ment on his wonderful discoveries), we Britishers could 
unite with them in some mighty effort to rouse the 
nations to a knowledge of the importance of our beloved 
science. € 

The Editor of the Phrenological News of Chicago sends 
greeting to all British phrenologists, and asks for union 
and mutual assistance in this great undertaking. 


Prof. Allen Haddock, Editor of Human Nature, of 
San Francisco, alsp voices the opinions of his fellow- 
countrymen, and urges united action. I join with these 
in soliciting my phrenological readers to throw all their 
energy into an international celebration. 


The Daily Telegraph recently devoted two of its columns 
to an article entitled ** The woe of Hooshtack,"’ a phreno- 
logical satire. Now, since our contemporary has devoted 
itself to the double mission of sensationalism and humour, 
no one thinks of going to it for light and leading on mat- 
ters of science or philosophy ; though, as a relief from the 
overstrained absurdities of the ordinary “comics,” the fun 
of the D.T.is most welcome. I thank the Editor for 
having provided me with a hearty laugh—not at—but 
with him. 


"The President of the B.P.A. (Prof. A. Hubert) has 
made a laudable effort to establish a phrenological 
society in Newcastle, and there is every reason to believe 
the effort will be successful. Mr. Hubert’s visit to New- 
castle has evoked considerable enthusiasm; the news- 
papers are unanimous in their praise of him, and their 
records of his work are gratifying reading to all 
phrenologists. 


Constant complaints reach me that the P.P. cannot be 
obtained at local newsagents’ in country towns. While 
doing what I can to render these complaints unnecessary, 
I would inform all my readers that if their newsagents 
will not supply their orders, it is the fault of the agent, 
and not of our publishers, who have made arrangements 
by which they may be readily obtained by all in the trade. 

y advice is, try some other newsagent who is more 
alive to business. The P.P. oan be ordered at any of 
the bookstalls of W. H. Smith & Sons, at the railway 
stations, but, at present, must be ordered beforehand. 


To professional phrenologists and country wholesale 
newsagenis who are prepared to take quantities, s 
terms can be arranged direct with us, without any inter- 
mediary, thus saving time, trouble, and expense. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


Tue CEREBRUM 


Tus cranial cavity is occupied by the two hemispheres and 
the cerebellum. The hemispheres form the cerebrum, being 
connected with each other by the corpus callosum, and separa- 
ted ‘above, behind, and in front" by the dura mater, which 
occupies the longitudinal fissure in the shape of a sickle or 
scimitar, and is here called the falx. The word falchion is derived 
from the same root as falx. The cortical substance of the 
hemispheres (the grey matter) forms the exterior portion of the 
convolutions. Between the cerebrum and the cerebellum the 
dura mater (called the tentorium at this part) supports the 
venus sinuses, here most amplified, for it is here that “ the 
whirlpool of blood,” to use the language of Dr. Albert Wilson, 
is to be found. The lateral sinuses converge at this part of the 
brain. The occipital lobe of the brain lies above this ‘“ whirl- 
pool,” and not at the same point. This lobe—at any rate, the 
lower and more projecting portion of it—is the seat of the 
faculty concerned with the parental affection. When large, and 
the cerebellum small, this part has an overhanging or drooping 
appearance. At times it isso large that medical men who have 
not studied Phrenology have stated that such developments are 
malformations. An interesting case of this kind came under 
my potice a few years ago. A lady visited ine about her child. 
A highly qualified and popular medical gentleman had stated 
that her boy had a malformed head: she would like my opinion 
on the point. I paid a visit to her house, and pointed out to 
her that her husband’s head was exactly of the same shape. 
The child's head was simply a replicate of the father’s I asked: 
* Has the father a malformed head?" Of course the question 
appeared ludicrous, for he was then, and is now, clerk to one of 
our largest School Boards, and altogether a very intelligent 
person. 

That settled the matter. The doctor had been somewhat 
incautious in his opinion. The child, like the father, had 
simply a largely developed organ of Philoprogenitiveness, or 
love of the young. It is this organ that leads beasts of prey, 
cruel and unpitying in other respecte, to exhibit the keenest 
regard for the happiness and safety of their young. 

And the greater the development the keener this regard. 
Dr. Vimbnt, whose study of the craniology of the lower 
animals, as well as of man, excites in those who have studied 
his invaluable works the highest admiration, discovered that 
birds which incubate for long periods have a larger occipital lobe 
than those which incubate for shorter periods. In the cuckoo 
the organ is but poorly developed. 

Dr. Ferrier, in his -‘ Functions of the Brain,” gives an 
interesting confirmation of the function of the occipital lobe in 
domestic animals. Dr. Ferrier has earned considerable repu- 
tation in his researches on brain localisation, by electrically 
exciting its various observing the physiological effects. 

OOg!Ie 
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In the only instance in which he “obtained any reactions on 
stimulation of the occipital lobes by the insinuation of the 
electrodes underneath the inferlor occipital convolution,” he 
observed that his experiment “ caused uneasy movements of 
the hind legs and tail, while the animals looked to the oppo- 
site hind leg and occasionally uttered a plaintive ory, as if in 
pain or annoyance.” What more could a sheep or cow have 
done to prove that the function of the lower part of the 
occipital lobe was the feeling of solicitude for one's offspring ? 
They wagged their tails, uttered plaintive cries, and looked 
behind as they do when their young are there. This feeling is 
a fundamental or primitive element of the mind. It is found 
in many who, apart from such feeling, are cruel and ungenerous. 


Generally it is much larger in women than in men; and 
women’s skulls, at this part, are generally more fully developed 
than are the crania of men. f 

Girls, as a rule, are fonder of dolls than boys are ; occasionally, 
exceptions are found. Those boys who are exceptionally fond 
of pete, have the organ largely developed. 

Doctors Gall and Spurzhelm examined the skulls of women 
convicted of infanticide, and found them generally smaller in 
the ocoipus than others. There are strong exciting motives 
concerned in the commission of such crimes—shame, for 
example—that can only be comba by large organs of 
parental love. I have often amused my non-phrenological 
friends, by pointing out the differences in men in regard to the 
development of this organ. 

Sitting by a window, or on a seat in a public park, on a Bank 
Holiday or fine Sunday evening, we have watched families of 
working men pass by. Observe! a family consisting of father, 
mother, and children, pass along. The father allows his wife 
to trudge behind him with a babe in her arms, and another, 
perhaps, tired and weary, holding on to her dress. The mother 
does not complain. Her love for the little ones is a sufficient 
solace to her. Observe the father’s hat, how it falls downward 
at the back. The love for his little ones is poorly developed, 
But what strange thing is this ?—a working man with his wife 
by his side. He is carrying his tired child. How happy he is! 
Look at his hat; it is horizontal, or tipped upwards at the back. 
Why? The occipital lobe is large and prominent. Therein 
lies the explanation. This is a somewhat “ rough and ready " 
test, but it is a test, and is true to nature, and, therefore, true 
to character. 

Such of the readers of this article as have a difficulty in 
locating the organ, should draw a horizontal line from the root 
of the nose, above the ear, and backward to the posterior part 
of the head. The part of the head at the extreme backward 
point is surrounded by the organ, about an inch above and 
below that point, and an inch on each side of it. The organ is 
nearly two inches in diameter. 

All who wish for full: particulars of the discovery and 
varying expressions of this organ in daily life, and how it is 
influenced by the other organs, should consult the writings of 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, and George Combe. 

[To be continued.) 
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SHOULD PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINERS BE 
APPOINTED ON SCHOOL BOARDS? 


Bv EvELYN AuGusTINE Boon. 


I should like to point out in as brief and concise a 
manner as possible, the great advantage that would 
accrue to the nation in general, and to each individual in 
particular if ever child on being admitted to school 
should be phrenologically examined by a fully qualified 
phrenologist. Children would then be classified ac- 
cording to individual ability, and not according to age as 
at present. To illustrate—we will suppose that we have 
a class before us of third standard children. Child No. 1 
is punctual, his lessons with a few exceptions are well 
prepared, his dictation exercises are faultless, his arith- 
metic excellent, drawing ditto, while he particularly 
excels in geography, and his lesson books are held up to 
the class as models of neatness and accuracy; but let 
the teacher give him a page of history to learn by the 
following day—as he Don hone. he learns the first few 
lines, repeating them over and over again : arrived home 
he attacks the formidable page bravely, writes it out, and 
in fact spends more time over that one lesson than on all 
the others put together. He goes to bed still repeating 
as much as he can remember, starts again next morning 
as soon as he wakes up, continues ott his way to school, 
and on arrival there he spends the few minutes still left 
in conning the lesson over while the other children are 
bracing themselves up for the day’s work by romping 
round the playground. 

When the teacher examines the class nearly every 
other child knows the lesson better than he, though he 
has honestly done his very best to learn. On seeing the 
others acquit themselves so much better than himself and 
not knowing the real cause, he becomes discouraged. 
How comes it that this child has such an excellent 
memory for the names and localities of mountains, rivers, 
etc., also for the orthography, and yet should have such 
a bad one for history? The reason is this—he has 
large organs of Form, Size, Imitation, Constructiveness, 
Ideality, Sublimity and Cautiousness, full Time and 
Calculation. The faculties of Locality, Form and Size 
give the ability to remember localities, the forms of 
countries. and their relative sizes. Imitation added to 
the former give the ability to draw maps, designs, copy 
patterns, etc., while Ideality and Sublimity give taste, 
polish, expansiveness and imagination, and thus help to 
fix on the mind the localities and distinctive features of 
various places. Large Cautiousness gives patience and 
carefulness and if too large relatively will cause the child 
to be afraid of manifesting as much intelligence as he 
really possesses. Time gives punctuality; Order, neat- 
ness and systematical arrangement; Calculation, ability 
to sum up and subtract, etc.; while the inability to re- 
member historical events arises from the smallness of 
the organ of Eventuality. 

Thus this child will have to wait for the other children 
in the same class to be educated to his level in the 
subjects in which he excels, and they in their turn lose 
much time while waiting for him in those in which he is 
backward but in which they are proficient. 

The remedy for this is to have separate classes for each 
subject, and to classify children according to their natural 
‘apacity irrespectiye,of age, which can only be fully 
lolormilied by the soe 
C 
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If this course were adopted, the education of our 
children would be rendered far easier, more rapid and 
efficient, than at present. 

Again, in regard to the ethical training of children, 
those having small Firmness, Conscientiousness, and 
Self Esteem, with large Imitation, should not be placed 
with those having large Firmness and Self Esteem, and 
small Conscientiousness ; for the latter will control the 
former, and thus will still further weaken the character 
of those controlled. 

These are a few of the suggestions 1 would like to 
offer for the consideration of those who have it in their 
power to alter or modify the present mode of education. 


BRITISH - PHRENOLOGICAL - ASSOCIATION, 


63, CHANCERY [LANE, W.C. 


vex IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. KƏ- 


The Council of the association has arranged for the delivery of a course 
of Lectures by 


BERNARD HOLLANDER, ESQ., 
ON THE Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases 


of the Brain and Nervous System. 


* 
— fe 


Tho Course will comprise Bight Lectures. with domonstration, each of 

about two hours’ duration, and will be held at 63, Chancery Lano, W.C. at 

7.45 p.m., on the follo ‘Tuesdays, viz., April i8th, Slat, 28th, May 13th, 
, 96th, June 9th, 16th. 


Fee, admitting to the Course, Members, 7/6; Non-Members, 10/6. 
Fee, admitting to Single Lecture, Members, 1/-; Non-Members, 1/6. 


Applications for tickets, accompanied with postal order, should be sent in 
as early as possible to the Hon. Beo., British Phrenological Association, 63, 
Ohancery Lane, W.O. E 


Bhort Synopsis. 


NERVES. Structure of Nerves which transmit voluntary 
gun and of Nerves which are beyond the influence of our 
ill. How is a Nerve stimulated, how does it degenerate or die? 
The effect of electricity onthe Nerves. Classification of Nerves. 


SPINAL CORD. Its structure and functions. 


BRAIN. Its anatomy and structure, The centres and func. 
tions of the Cerebellum, Medulla, Pons and Basal Ganglia. 
Brain Centres, psychical and motor. Drugs which influence 
the Brain. 

DISEASES of the Brain and Nervous Prem Neuritis. 
Neuralgia. Paralysis of Nerves. Affections of the Spinal Cord. 
Diseases of the Membranes and Blood-vessels of the Brain. 
Apoplexy. Loss of Speech. Brain Tumours. Degeneration 
of Brain. Hydrocephalus. General aic deg of the Insane. 

Shaking Palsy, Epilepsy. Hysteria. 
Catalepsy, Delirium Tremons. 

INSANITY. Acute Mania. Melancholia. Mental Weakness. 

Delusional Insanity. Moral Insanity. Idiocy and Imbecility. 


With Practical Demonstrations where possible. 


PROF. HUBERT desires to inform his friends and clients 
in London that in consequence of the continued success he ia 
having in Newcastle, he will not be in Town for a few weeks. 
Clients wishing appo niments will please address Letters :— 
Wordsworth Road, Harpenden.--Advf, 


April, 1896. 
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HOW I TOOK A PLASTER CAST. 


By Sianor Crisrr. 


In the reminiscences of a Parenologiat, many 
humorous incidents take place, the ludicrousness of 
which does not strike you go much at the time, but 
comes with considerable force afterwards. Such is the 
story of taking a plaster cast, which I am about to tell. 

Mr A., a respectable citizen of Auld Reekie, posses- 
sing & cranium noted for self-opinion and large refiective 
intellect of which he was very proud—came to the con- 
clusion that he ought to have a bust of himself, to 
ornament his drawing room, and to carry down to pos- 
terity the indubitable proofs of his greatness. Being 
already somewhat of & phrenologist, he requisitioned the 
writer to take a cast of his head. 

All being agreed upon, time, 
would have all ready, including 
local builder would let him have at a cheap rate. (Leave 
a Scotchman alone for saving bawbees. ether saving 
is the best earning or not, the sequel will show.) 

On the appointed day, I arrived at the gentleman's 
house and repairing to his kitchen, duly began work by 

anointing his curly head of hair with a plentiful supply 
of soft soap. After adorning his moustache and beard in 
a similar manner, and arranging the whole in the most 
artistic style, putting the final touches by inserting a 
couple of quills in his nostrils, carefully packed with cot- 
ton wool, I then turned my attention to the plaster of paris. 

Running my fingers through it, I suspiciously said: 
* Are you sure this is good plaster?” 

* Oh, yes.” ‘ Well, it does not feel good.” 

His reply was: ‘‘ The builder I got it from would not 
cheat me." I said ; “I don’t think it will set.” 

“Oh,” he added, “I looked after that part of the 
business before I came away; saw it tried; set quite 
hard ; so you need not try it. Let us get done as soon as 

ssible." I duly mixed the plaster, and covered half of his 

ead with it, In vain we waited for its setting. The result 
was, the gentleman had to rise and wash, with his head 
covered with soft lime, and a sad plight he looked. 

*' Never mind,” said he, ** you bring your own plaster 
next week, and we will try again." 

Duly equipped, the following week I repaired to 
Mr. A.’s house. He invited me into his study, 
saying he wanted to talk the matter over, as he had been 
relecting on the way I did the work, and he had made 
great improvements. First, he would have no soft sos; 
but would have his hair, moustache and beard well oiled, 
so that the curls would take much sharper. I protested 
that the plaster would stick fast. He most arrogantly 
told me he was the master, and intended having his own 
way ; ling me he had oiled a lock of his hair, and it 
came out of the plaster quite well. Next, he would have 
his face oiled, and, instead of putting on the plaster by 
ladlefuls, I was to use a brush, so as not to disturb the 
soft parts with heavy plaster. He said he had tried this 
aleo, and all I had to do was to obey orders, as he was of 
&n inventive turn of mind, and noted for originality. 

In considerable doubt, we got him well oiled and all 
prepared. He said: * Let it harden well, and I will 
intimate when you are to take it off by a knock on the 
table.” I may mention Mr. A. was laid upon a long 
Kitchen table, as if he were going to undergo a post mortem 
examination. 


lace, &c., he said he 
aster of paris, which a 
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I proceeded to mix the plaster, and, as a precautionary 
measure, tried a brushful down his beard. I saw it run 
amongst the hair, and said: “Mr, A., this will never 
come off.” 

He irritably added: “ You go on; I have not thought 
it all out for nothing." 

Another brushful, and again I remonstrated, eliciting 
the reply: “ Go on, you are afraid ; the fact is, you are 
a coward.” “ All right,” said I, * I'll go on." 

The plaster, a good thick coat, was placed all over his 
forehesd, face, beard and neck. In a few minutes, when 
well set, he signified that I was to take it off. . 

I knew some of the hair would be fast, so decided to 
give a quick, sharp pull, and have done with it. For this 
purpose, I got my knees on the table, astride his chest, 
explaining my motive. He agreed, by rapping, and I 
braced my muscles for a sharp tug, utterly unprepared 
for what followed. 

I had got my fingers below the edge of the mould, at 
the top a the head, and gave a good pull. At the same 
moment I thought an earthquake had happened. I felt 
myself suddenly hoisted into the air and landed on the 
floor. Atthe same moment, I was conscious of a tremen- 
dous kicking and plunging upon the top of the table, and, 
in a few moments, Mr. A. rolled off at the opposite side. 
His head, with a stone of plaster, or so, being heavily 
over-weighted, coming with a dull thud upon the tiled 
floor, broke the mould into several pieces. 

Instantly, from out of the broken plaster, came the 
most awful groan—full of mortal anguish—which, after 
thirty-five years, still tingles in my ears at the 
remembrance. I gathered myself up—he could not 
get up for the weight of plaster, but lay there groaning 
most pitcously. 

I begged of him to be still, and, by the aid of a pair of 
curved scissors, I gradually detached the cast, piece by 
piece. In the process of doing so, I had to demolish the 
greater part of his beard, and one half of his moustache. 
He looked a most woeful sight; and gazing alternately at 
the broken mould and at himself in a mirror, he said: 
“ Ach, mon, but: you've learnt me a lesson. I'll never 
pretend to know better than anyone else again. There 
is more hair left in the mould than on my head. But 
I'll na give in; a cast I'll hae; and you shall have your own 
way next time. But no just yet, I own, sair.” 

five or six months after, when the beard and mous- 
tache had got into trim again, he arranged for another 
trial. His old spirit was not completely broken; I should 
soap his hair, etc., as I liked, but he would oil his face. 
Result: the oil got into his eyes, and, to describe his 
sensations, he said it was worse than cayenne pepper. 
I thought he would have given up, he suffered so much ; 
but he was game, and a capital mould was taken. 

I cast two or three from the mould, finished one, and 
then took a spare one, and (knowing Mr. A. to be a fair 

hrenologist), with & spokeshave, I pared off all Benevo- 

nce, Veneration, Conscientiousness, etc., bringing the 
head down to the lowest criminal type. I well remember 
his look of dire consternation when he saw this cast first. 
He surveyed it with the greatest solemnity, ejaculating : 
« Weel, mon, I always knew I had some bad in my 
head, but never did I think I had a cranium like that, 
Why, mon, that is the head of a murderer!” 

After enjoying his strictures on his supposed head, 
I showed him the true cast, and, in a few days, it was 
transferred to his drawing room. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions’ expressed by contributors to this 
page. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PALMISTRY. 
To the Editor of Tue PoPuLAR PHEENOLOGIST. 


Dear S1g,— When I wrote, in January issue of Taus PoPULAR 
PHRENOLoaIaT, on the above, I never thought that, amongst the 
profession, I should have aroused the feeble reasoning powers 
of J. Allen, and others, not one of whom disputes or refutes 
what I have said—that the practice of Palmistry shows a weak- 
ness (mental and moral) on the part of those who practise it— 
the arguments, to wit. For the enlightenment of your many 
readers, and my critics, I will confess that, after 10 years' 
observation and research of palmistic literature and palms, I 
wrote in a passion. After consulting upwards of 50 professional 
palmists, ames Allen (late of Cardiff), and others, I, being 
ignorant and prejudiced, wrote without reason or reflection— 
after ten years. Not one of my critics touches the main points : 
What advioe can a palmist give his client upon self-improvement, 
health, choice of trade, mental or physical weaknesses, or vice 
versa? 

‘What physiological basis has this art, so complicated and 
unfounded (apart from the imagination and craft of its pro- 
fessors), in Nature ? 

Sir, when I wrote your paper on this subject, little did I 
think these pages would be used by these crafty men to adver- 
tise their wares, half of which space might have been occupied 
in defence of their hobby. J. J. Spark, author of * Intuitional 
Palmistry” (what a marvellous title!), says Dr. Picini discovered 
from 250,000 to 800,000 corpuscles in the interior of the hand. 
Let me impress upon Mr. Spark the contents of my former 
letter—lines, dots, crosses, &o., on the hand. What he says 
above has nothing to do with the subject at issue. ''Simple- 
minded young women": from observation, investigation, and 
personal inquiry of palmists, I assert that fully 75 out of every 
100 are the illiterate and ignorant. Of course, J. J. Spark, 
being a professional, I will allow that he is an exception to the 
others. I need not give any quotation of the numerous authors 
on Palmistry, but suffice it for me to say that I should have 
committed suicide seven years ago. This is the end I should 
have come to, according to an expert palmist nine years ago. 

Sir, nothing would please me better than to see some 
palmists going with clothes pegs and lace, as the so-called 

ipsies do, from house to house, reading the palms and bringing 
fork. But, for such to pretend to be men of talent and learning 
isa disgrace to the societies of whose diplomas they are in 


possession. 

With regard to the section quoted by Mr. Asquith, kindly 
note the mere practice of Palmistry is not illegal, but it is an 
offence to endeavour to impose. Hence, the hiding, as Phre- 
nologists, from the law, which these crafty men are capable of 
doing. Often have I met phrenologists who will give palmistic 
reading free, as an inducement for them to have a phrenological 
examination. That you are fated to drown, commit suicide, 
be shot, die suddenly, anda thousand other things, is foretold. 
So, in future, dear readers, do not try to improve mentally, 
morally, or physically, for you have got to die; and you will 
only live to a certain age, according to your Line of Life. “I 
hope you are not like a man I met—a palmist. He had no Line 
‘of Liver. This, I guess, was an indication of the inner man. 
‘Mr. Timson,'in February, says: ** That many have assumed all 
kinds of rubbish from the lines of the hand goes without 
doubt.” This, sir, is my contention. He says: “It is not 
needful to use Palmistry in the practice of Phrenology’’; but 
this is what is done. 

What we, as phrenologists need, is not a smattering of so 
many subjects and curiosities to show the unlearned and 
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ignorant how much we know—4his is imposing, as described 
in the Vagrant Act; and such a person is a rogue, whether a 
professional phrenologist or not, and ought to be punished. 
I see that my critics are also authors of palmistic literature, 
and, I should think, authorities, judging from the feeble 
reasoning in their defence. 

Having, as your readers will ee, fought shy of what I wrote, 
I must now close the subject; being more than ever convinced 
that the practice of Palmistry is a delusion and a fraud, based 
on the imagination, craft, and deception of ita professors. 
There being no foundation upon which its advocates can defend 
themselves or the principles, I repeat: Palmistry ig not a 
science, but an art, purposely arranged in & complicated man- 
ner, to delude the illiterate and ignorant and to obtain their 
money. 


Yours, J. F. Bamsty. 


TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER. 
To the Editor of Tas PoruLAR PRRRNOLOGIST. 


Srg,—Pleasse don’t put this correspondence under the 
heading of “ Temperament and its influences." Such a phrase 
appears to me to imply an error. It makes the Temperament 
to be one thing, and the person to be another. Whereas, the 
word has been invented and used to indicate definite conditions ' 
of body, which have been found to accompany certain existing 

ualities of personal character. Without the personality giving 
the Temperament, the Temperament is nothing. 

It appears to me that, in proceeding to study human natare, 
the y should be regarded as being the expression of the 
mind, and Temperament as showing direction, or sphere ol 
activities. The lettera of H. Peters and J. F. Brierly I find to 
be very entertaining. Sir, I wish you had plenty of money, 8 
that you could publish illustrative sketches of any matters that 
might be useful. 1 should much like one of an organisation as 
stated by H. Peters, where the head showed the * motive 
Temperament in a striking degree,” while the body showed the 
vital predominating; and one of the case mentioned by J. F. 
Brierly, where the mental Temperament predominates in the 
brain, and the vital and motive greatest in the body; and 
another, as he indicates, where one Temperament predominates 
somewhere, while they, at the same time, are all ev 
balanced. There is one other form, not mentioned, but whi 
is implied, and that would be where the vital and motive 
Temperaments predominate in the head, and the mental Tem- 
poramont predominates in the body. The illustrations would 

o for the comic page. Other combinations could be invented 
as time went on. 

Any definable conditions of the body could be called a Tem- 

rament. Have your correspondents not read the late James 

urns' book on Mental Science, in which he drops the phreno- 
logical terms for the organs in the head, and arranges them all 
under the name of Temperaments? If we are to gain the 
respect of our critics, we must keep close to definitions, and 
not mix things up. I think J.F.B. should try again, and if 
he thinks health and disease to be Temperaments, to firsi 
define them as such. En 

Is is not right to regard the personality as being in the 
brain, and only in the body as it is contrib to the 
brain, or a convenient appendage of it? Yours y 

C. BURTON, F.B.P.A. 

P.S.—I have referred to the late James Burns, and his 
original application of the word Temperament for the aress 
of phrenological organs. I once examined his head, and 
observed there was very marked independenoe, just such as 
would dispose him to try for originality. What numberless 
inventions are the outcome of the motive of Self Esteem. 


To the Editor of Tae Popunar PuEmWoLoarST. 


Srg,—Many of your intelligent readers will criticise what I 
am gage write. That is what I want, in order to get at the 
truth. They may also strongly dissent from what I advance. 
Even that may bean advantage and anadvance. Temperament 
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has been defined as “a particular State of the constitution, 
depending upon the relative proportion of its different masses 
and the relative energy of its different functions." 

Many phrenologists arrange all the temperamental elements 
of human nature into three classes, while others prefer to 
&rrange them into four. I am strongly convinced that there 
should be more, and that some of the elements or different 
masses, and the energy of different functions, which, in the 
above classification, would be regarded as subordinate and 
seoondary, are so strongly and clearly marked, in some cases, 
ag io constitute them of first-rate importance. They are the 
leading traits in the character, and, therefore, should be duly 

sed as such. That veteran and distinguished phrenolo- 
gist, Mr. N. Morgan, has convinced me that there is an 
Emotional Temperament. I hope he may give the scientific 
world the benefit of his invaluable experience on this subject. 
Careful observation has led me to conclude, too, that there 
must be a Moral Temperament. I have noticed in Sunday 
school and day school, children who possessed this characteris- 
tic. In church and lecture hall I have observed the same 
features in men and women. They seemed to have a Moral 
Temperament, an innate love of doing right and being right, 
and an utter abhorrence of doing wrong. They seemed to 
have these qualities in such a high order, as could not be 
accounted for by organic quality, heredity, careful moral 
training, or any combination of existing classification of Tem- 

ents. Temptations which would make some people 
tremble in the balance, fell off from them like water from the 
wings of a gull rising from the sea. I have seen children, 
whose moral sentiments were not, apparently, very large, and 
whose intellectual faculties were not above the average, scorn 
the idea of doing a questionable act, which their cleverer, better 
trained, and more fortunate companions would do without 
hesitation or regret; and my opinion is, that the moral element 
in them is so strong as to predominate over the mental, motive, 
and vital elements, that such cases may be justly classified as 
& Moral Temperament. i 


GENUINE V. BOGUS TITLES. 
To the Editor of Tas Poputar PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dzar Mz, Epitor,—Being very fond of reading phrenological 
literature, I have often noticed the letters that some phrenolo- 
gists place behind their names, and wondered where on earth 
they obtained them, and of what value they were when 
obtained. Now, Mr. Editor, being of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, I began to enquire from what source they were obtained ; 
and I was very much surprised to find that many of them can 
be bought, for & consideration, from some of the bogus insti- 
tutions that are got up for the purpose of “ booming " some 
party or other. s 

The question now arises: How are the public to know the 
genuine from the bogus phrenologist? The public do not know 
the meaning of the letters that are often used, and most of them 
look at a name that may be posted on a wall, or on a sign, or on 
& door plate, and come to the conclusion that the party using 
them must be a very learned man; when it may be the titles 
have been bought, and not honourably earned. Now, sir, is 
there no possible way of picking these parties out, and exposing 
them? It is unfair to the honest phrenologist who has earned 
his credentials by hard and severe study. 

Now, sir, I am exceedingly pleased to find there has been 
formed an association, upon an independent basis, which does 
not influence the promoters from a financial point of view, and 
which does not send out diplomas with a request that you send 
on a donation to the particular institution which has sent you 
the diploma. I know such has been done, hence this letter. 
Now the B.P.A. is formed on such a basis as to exclude all 
such trickery in dealing with diplomas, because the promoters 
have no pecuniary interests at stake. 

Hoping for an insertion in your next, 1 remain, yours, 


ANTI-HUMBUG, 
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To the Editor of Tar PororAg PHRENOLOGIST. 


81r,—I take up my pen to congratulate you upon the third 
appearance of your penny paper, THE PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 
It must surely be a source of sincere satisfaction to yourself to 
see so successfully launched this literary lifeboat. May I ven- 
ture to suggest that, although a penny is a popular price, yet 
there is a peculiar appropriateness about a pair of pennies, as 
the price of your paper, as a '' tup] y" is, in popular par- 
lance, the name for a head ; witness the well-known playground 
phrase : “ tuck in your tuppenny.” 

I must not, however, push this patent pun too far, or I shall 
oe be able to appease the righteous wrath of your outraged 
readers. 

Hoping you will not think that I have unduly presumed 
upon “ apt alliteration’s artful aid," and wishing every success 
to your popular penny phrenological paper, and that you may, 
in a short time, attain the blue ribbon of the phrenological 
world and be able to dub yourself P.P., as a Past President of 
the B.P.A., believe me, yours peasefully, 


A VicE-PRESIDENT oF THE B.P.A., 
and, as you may remark, a Peouliarly Punny Person. 
60, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


THE SELF-HELP REGISTER FOR PHRENOLOGISTS 
To the Editor of Tue Poputar PHRENOLOGIST, 


Dear Siz,—Allow me, through your columns, to state that, 
in reply to inquiries about the re-isaue of another edition of this 
useful register for professional phrenologists, I have decided to 
bring out a third and improved edition, on improved paper 
for marking. I shall be glad to have suggestions from those 
who have used them, and orders from new patrons, who can 
have names, addresses, and business cards printed in new 
register while going through press. I am, ete., 

JAMES COATES, 

Rothesay. 


SHOULD PHRENOLOGISTS CANVASS? 
To the Editor of Taz PoruLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Deak SrB,— There is no evil in going from “ house to house ” 
to seek examinations, but it is rather & proof of the phrenolo- 
gist’s love for his fellow-creatures. There are many people who, 
by reason of their large back head, would never go to a phre- 
nologist, and seldom stir out of their homes for any professional 
man ; while, on the other hand, & personal visit at once affords 
the glorious opportunity of doing good, and presenting a 
subject so important to the examinee. Look at the thousands 
of happy interviews which have occurred in this way. While 
the people will not go to the phrenologist, it is the duty of the 
phrenologist (who is aware of the importance of his mission) 
to go to them. It is the work of a true pioneer. The essence 
of good behaviour is a true regard for the welfare of others; 
and as for fees—they may be ruled by circumstances, not by 
position, pride, and ‘selfishness. We must remember that all 
through history we have countless examples of goodness and 
poverty in combination. We may also remember (with moral 
advantage) that Jesus was born in a stable, not in a mansion. 
We must not become clannish and authoritative, but instruc- 
tive and helpful. As to the ‘dignity of the science," the 
manifestation of a good character is one of the best ways to 
preserve the dignity of the profession. I am, eto., 


CuarLgs Bakar. 
Maidstone, 


NOTICE. 


Correspondence insufficiently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FREE CHARACTERS. 


Faanon.—You are very sensitive and intense in thought and 
feeling; have a strong respect for authority and tradition, you 
reason well and clearly; are free amongst friends, but shy and 
diffident with strangers. You are ardent and enthusiastic, 
especially in the direction of moral reforms. You incline to 
the theoretical; do not indulge in this tendency too much, 
cultivate the study of science, and be practi You need 
more physical energy; do all in your power to cultivate it. 
You would make a good teacher or preacher though somewhat 
of an idealist. 

GENERAL. 


A. Lay, Ciirton.—Thanks for copy of journal, and your offer 
of translation. The article would be much too long for use in 


our pages. We are at all times willing to receive suitable 
matter. 


DIRECTORY OF 


tion will 


LONDON— 
MaLvriLua, J., 28, Oxford Street, W. 
O'Daut, STAckPoor E., F.B.P.A., 8, Lud, 


Wirt, A. J., 21, Heber Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


BRIGHTON— 
Severn, J. MiLLorT, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 

Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 

Warsn, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 
Moraay, N., F.B.P.A., 59, Gilmore Place. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


Huser, Professor, F.B.P.A., Wordsworth Road. President of the British 
Phrenological Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for 


mental cases, 
LEYTON, ESSEX— . l 
Wess, Jamas, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 
H. Procrrr, F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 


Moorgs, Mark, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in 

Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 86, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Mark Moores never calls at 
pones ouses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 


Lecturing Tour from September to May. 


as done. 


Tavron, J. W., Ph.D., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., Skipton Street, Phrenologist 
and Food Specialist. Author of “ The Hygiene Physician” (Post free, 


18 stamps). 
ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
CoaTzs, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 


Bnook8, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 


WINDSOR— 
Braokronp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 
Dowxan, H. P., 7, King's Road. 


PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologisis will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa. 

distinguished by the lettera F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


te Cirous, E.C. 
Warren, F, R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


T. W. A., Laromster.—Your verses are not suitable for our 
columns; try again, but let your effusions be less profuse; 
more attention $o harmony of rh would be an advantage. 

Wei WisHER.—Thank you for your good wishes. Your 
suggestions will have due consideration. 

. G., Briauton.—Dr. Elliotson's Human Fbyuology is 
thoroughly Phrenological. Dr. E. wrote several large works on 
medicine, eto. He occupied a first position in medical science 
some fifty years ago. 

M.D.—Consult the Secretary of the British Phrenological 
Association. The frontal sinus is well known to all expert 
Phrenologists. There is no difficulty in appreciating ite size. 
One of the members of the B. P. A. has constantly offered to 
Sübmit to a test when medical gentlemen have denied his 
ability in that direction. You can have no difficulty in porting 
the matter to a test if you will bring skulls to the meetings o 
the B.P.A. for that purpose. 

SusscnuiBER, (CARDIFF).— We fully intend ta illustrate the 
P.P. Time is on our side. 

IaxoBAMUS.—You are right: Prince Metternich did much to 
encourage Dr. Gall. The American translation of Dr. Gall does 
not contain & translation of about 200 pages on the cerebellum 
(in vol. iii), If you will send us any short passages from that 
work we will send you by post, the English equivalent. 


THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


AND 
Mra. SEWERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 
FBES from 2/6 to £5 6s. 0d. 


69, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 
PINKING 


(BY Post) , 
ONE PENNY Per Yard. 


Patterns on Application. 

Ladies may rely on the most delicate, as well 
as the coarser, fabrica being satisfactorily don 
and returnod same day as received. Pos 
Orders, or Half-penny postage stamps to the 
value of the pinking, and return postage, murat 
accompany each parcel, to prevent correspon- 
dence and detay. here the amount for pinking 
exceeds One Shilling for each pound weight o 
parcel, the postage need not be included, as the 
work will be returned carriage paid. 


COMMERCIAL PINKING DEPOT, 
41, PEASCOD STREET, 
WINDSOR. 


ESTABLISHAD 20 YRaRs, 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


26 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, (d. 


LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, four 
vols, profusely illustrated, for sale; cash. 
Any reasonable offer considered. Apply 
to J. Payne, 15, Bank Street, Norwich. 


WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Great Britain to act as agents 
for the “ PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST," good 
commission to men calling from house to 
house. Particulars, office of this paper. 


Printed and qal sgle Phrenologist Company by B. C. Blade & Oo., 45 & 48, Goswell = HONA, London, E.C. 
i C 
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[ONE PENNY. 


AMATIVENESS-LARGE 


He: “ Darling, will you love me when I'm gone?" 
She : ** Yes, if you are not too far gone." 


She: “ Darling, do you love me?” 
He (kissing her rapturously and repeatedly): “Do I? I 
wish you were a two-headed girl. That's all I can say." 


“Clarence,” she sighed romantically, “do something true, 
something brave, something heroic, to prove your love for me.” 

* Well," he faltered, but calmly, di have offered to marry 
you." 

A Sensible Girl.—He: “ I will not deceive you, Clara; you 
are not the first girl I ever loved." 

She: '" Never mind, George, I shall be satisfied if I remain 
the last." 

Alice : “ Oh, George, do you know what silly things people 
are saying about us ? 

George: '* What, my dear ?" 

Alice: “ They are saying that we're engaged. 
we, George?" 

George: “ N—no, but ——" 

She hooked him. 


We're not, are 


Landed.—He (contritely) : '* Are you angry?” 
She (firmly) : ** Yes I am." 

* Because I kissed you?" 

* Be—because you stopped." (No cards.) 


He: “ Why, it is growing quite dark! You can hardly dis- 


tinguish the ple at the hotel." 
She: “ And rather cool, too. I ought to have something round 


me." 
He: (with a familiar movement of the arm): ** That's so!" 


Brother: “ And you rejected him ? " 

Sister : ** I did." 

“ He has the reputation of being a large-hearted man." 

“That's the trouble with him; he is too large-hearted. He 
can love half-a-dozen women at the same time." 


“No,” said she, “ I—I can only be a sister to you." 

“ Very well," said he, “I must be going! I had expected a 
different answer, but—well, good-night ! "' 

"George," she faltered, as he started out into the night, 
" George!" 

“ What is it?" he asked crossly. 

" Aren't you going to kiss your sister good-night ? " 

He did not go. 


1 Google 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


Some of the medicines at present in use by European 
physicians are enormously expensive. A preparation of the 
Calabar bean, administered for lock-jaw, called “ physostigmine 
salicylate," is worth £100 an ounce. 


Girls in North Branch, Michigan, have organised a Leap-year 
Association, the object of which is “to get all the members 
married off before the end of the year.” The scheme of 
campaign is yet in process of formation. 


It has been estimated from the stamp duties paid by patent 
medicine makers that four millions of pills are taken by the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom every week. In France the 
quad is about half. Only about one million are taken b 

e people of Russia. The Australians are the biggest pill. 
takers in the world. 


D 


It is a fact well established by students of herelity that 
children are apt to inherit not only the physical, mental and 
moral traits of their parents, but to be influenced by their age 
as well. Children born of very young fathers and mothers 
never attain so vigorous a growth of mind or body as those of 
aiet men and women, while children of old people are born 
old, 


—;: — 


It is a curious fact that the higher the civilisation of a race 
the slower the action of the senses. At any rate, actual ex- 
periments have shown that, whereas the ear of a white man 
responds to a sound in 147-thousandths of a second, that of a 
negro responds in 180-thousandths, and that of a Red Indian 
in 116-thousandths. 


The law which regulates inheritance of maternal and paternal 
characteristics ordains, that the paternal influence shall con- 
tinually gain in force as, one by one, the fruits of married life 
mature. In other words, the first child of a wedded pair will 
largely inherit the features and characteristics of the mother, 
but each succeeding “olive branch" will more and more fully 
— those peculiarities which distinguish the paternal 
relative. 


Researches by celebrated physiologists go to prove that t a 
like coffee, retards digestion. The tannin, or tanning princi, 1: 
of the tea, is chiefly instrumental in hampering the digestion, 
and hence people with weak digestions should not drink brown 
or strong tea; that is, tea which has been allowed to infuse for 
any time, and thus draw out the tannin of the leaves. More- 
over, any kind of tea which contains the least tannin is prefe ‘able 
for brain workers and people of sedentary habits. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a, Half- 
Guinea has been sent to ite author— 
THomas W. ALLEN, 
Portland House, 
41, Orson Street, 
Leicester. 


“TRUTH WILL PREYAIL.” 


To the student of human nature, the daily life of a commercial 
traveller affords him opportunities both multifarious and 
varied for the practice of his art of character reading. Most 
commercials are character readers, but the majority of them 
have no system or set of rules by which to guide them, hence, 
their inferences arc often at variance with the facts. Ask them 
how they arrive at an estimation of a person's character, and 
they will confess they cannot do so. They read character 
intuitively. 

Being a commercial traveller myself I early found that 
success in my profession depended, in a great measure, upon 
the correctness and facility with which I could read the 
character of the gentlemen I had to do business with. And 
finding that the only system to be depended upon was the 
system of Phrenology, I studied it, adopted it, and put its 
principles into practice; and never have had cause to regret 
doing so. Many a time have I booked an order, solely on 
account of my knowledge of human nature through Phrenology. 

Some twelve months ago, when ‘ working” the midlands, 
one evening, after a busy day’s work, I repaired to the com- 
mercial room of my hotel for a quiet chat with a few of my 
brother conrmercials. Upon entering I found some half dozen 
of them seated round a blazing fire, and among them was my 
friend Ralph Crane, whom I had not seen for some considerable 
time. 

** Well Herbert,” exclaimed Ralph rather abruptly after we 
had indulged in a little desultory conversation, “ you have not 
yet revolutionized the world with your phrenological theories.” 
Then turning to the company present said, * Perhaps you are 
not aware that my friend. Mr. Mills here, has a singular hobby, 
and that is Phrenology." 

“Yes,” I said, “call it a hobby or what you please, I am— 
and am proud to say it—a firm believer in Phrenology, and it 
is not all theory either; and as for revolutionizing the world 
you know “ Rome was not built in a day." But I contend that 
Phrenology is making slow, but none the less sure, progress. 
Truth is bound to win eventually. ‘Magna est veritas, et 
prevalebil.’ Phrenology is yet in its infancy, barely one 
hundred years old, and we phrenologists are only laying the 
foundation upon which posterity will erect the superstructure.” 

An opinionated little gentleman, who sat complacently 
puffing away at a cigar, and watching the cloud of smoke as it 
issued from his mouth, contaminating with its noxious pro- 
perties everything that it came in contact with—then interposed, 
“ Excuse me,” Mr. Mills, “but my objection to Phrenology 
is, that it is simply a system- of generalisation, and that 
you cannot detail character by it as phrenologists would 
make you believe. To me it is just the same as going to a 
gentleman's private residence, observing the general appearance 
of the house, grounds, walks, etc., and approximating the 
gentle:nan’s character therefrom. This you can do to a certain 
extent, but not minutely. This is the modus operandi of the 
phrenologist. By an examination of a person outside he can 
tell you what is inside, that is, by the close scrutiny of a person 
physically, he can tell you what that person is mentaily. I 
admit he can to a certain degree, but not minutely. As I said 
before, this inay be done apart from Phrenology ; for instance, 
everyone knows that a man with a low, narrow, pinched fore- 
head is lacking in intelligence ; conversely the same, and 1 say 
there is not as yet any perfect or reliable system by which 
character may be deterinined." 
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" Anent reading character in detail,” I said, “upon the 
surface there may appear some truth in what you say, but only 
when applied to the tyro in Phrenology, or to one who has only 
partially studied the science. A man who has devoted years of 
close study combined with continued practice can read character 
with wonderful minuteness, and in detail too. Perhaps,” I 
continued, “ you are not aware that one of the principles of 
Phrenology is that the forehead is the seat of the intellect. 

“ Phrenology does not claim perfection, and you must know 

there is no science exact, outside of mathematics. I contend 
that Phrenology is thoroughly reliable, and to prove it to you, 
I will, if the gentlemen will allow me, give you a practical 
demonstration of character reading." They all readily assented. 
(I have never yet met the person who could resist the fascina- 
tion of a phrenological examination). 

I then commenced delineating, giving a word of advice here, 
and a word of warning there, as the case merited. 

The last gentleman I had to examine chanced to be the afore- 
mentioned dogmatic individual. 

'* Now, Mr. Mills,” he said, ‘I want no fulsome flattery. I 
have noticed up to now, your delineations have been extremely 
adulatory.” 

I could see by the form of his head and by the manner of his 
speaking that he imagined himself nearly perfect. I assured 
him that what he thought flattery was merely ascribing to them 
talents which they really possessed, and which would surely 
blossom forth when occasion arose. 

Well," 1 said, ** I will he careful and not flatter you if I can 
help it." I then proceeded with my description, but to tell 
the truth it was a character phrenologists do not care to 
describe. 'The head was high in the back part of the crown, 
low in the moral regions, with small Conscientiousness, and 
broad at the base, especially at Acquisitiveness. 

He had told me not to flatter him, and I could not honestly 
have done so had I tried. Not that he had no redeeming traits 
in his character, as he certainly had. (No matter how debased 
or degraded a man is, you will always find some characteristic 
feature that proclaims him of divine origin.) 

I informed him that monéy was his god, urging him to guard 
against this propensity, as under sudden excitement, or adverse 
circumstances he might be tempted to appropriate that which 
did not belong to him. In a serious and kindly manner, I-also 
enjoined him to cultivate the moral and religious sentiments. 

I had scarcely concluded, when he jumped up from his seat 
in a state of ebullition exclaiming, “I want none of your 
ambiguousness! What do you mean? Do you infer that I 
am not strictly honest? " 

“I wish to infer nothing," I remarked quietly, **I simply 
state that your restraining faculties not being very active or 
powerful, under sudden temptation you might yield; though 
for your own sake I sincerely trust you will always be placed 
beyond temptation.” 

“My employers," he said, naming a firm of jewellers and 
silversmiths, '* trust me implicitly, and have done for the past 
five years, with cash and jewellery to the amount, at times, of 
hundreds of pounds." 

It being now time to retire for the night, the conversation 
ceased, the company dispersing to their several bedrooms. 

The months passed by and January '00 had arrived, and the 
incident narrated above had almost faded from my memory, 
when one morning, whilst walking down the railway station 
platform, I espied my friend Ralph Crane snugly ensconsed in 
the corner of a railway carriage, intently reading a copy of the 
PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 

** Good morning, Ralph," I said, inserting my head into the 
compartment, and catching sight of the now somewhat familiar 

bright red cover. ‘ What! you interested in phrenological 
literature ? ” 

“Good morning, Herbert," he said, in return. *'* Yes, I am 
at present greatly interested in Phrenology.” ‘‘ By the bye, 
you are just the fellow I have been wanting to drop across for 
the past fortnight. 

“ Read this, I think it will interest you." He thereupon 


produced a newspaper cutting from his pocket, and handed it 


to me. 
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Glancing at it I perceived it was headed ‘‘ Embezzlement by 
acommercial traveller,” and reading on I discerned that a 
commercial traveller, employed by & well known firm of jewel- 
lers and silversmiths—had been speculating, and lost a large 
sum of money, and in order to recoup his losses had robbed his 
employers. 

^ at of this," I said, when I had finished reading it. 
"There is nothing unusual about this, is there ? It's almost an 
everyday occurrence." 

“Don’t you know who that fellow is, Herbert?” said Ralph. 

“I can’t say that I do," I replied. 

"Do you remember staying at the ‘George’ in B—————, 
iming a town in the Midlands) and examining a number of 
besda ? ” 

" Yes, I do now you have mentioned it," I replied. 

“Well, that little egotistical fellow who got exasperated 
with you, and took umbrage at your remarks, and the inan 
there (pointing to the newspaper cutting), are one and the 
same person." 

“lg that a fact?” I said. 

“Positively,” said Ralph. 

“Herbert, I shall never chaff you about your phrenological 
theories, as I used to term them, again. This has opened my 
eyes, and now I can see what a vast amount of truth there is 
in Phrenology ; more than I ever dreamed of.” Ralph's train 
tha commenced moving, and we shook hands and parted. 

Here, I thought, is proof plain of the truth of Phrenology, 
this anexpected sequel unequivocally verifying and justifying 
theclaims of the science. 

COLL DOD SO US mne n 


GEORGE COMBE AND THE TURNIP. 


lx APRIL, 1821, a medical gentleman aided by a landscape 
pinter, fashioned a turnip into the nearest resemblance to a 
luman skull which their combined skill and ingenuity could 
imduce. They had a cast made from it and sent it to Mr. G. 
fonbe, requesting his observations on the mental talents and 
lispositions which it indicated; adding, that it was a cast from 
the skull of & person of uncommon character. Mr. Combe 
intantly detected the trick, and returned the cast, with the 
blowing parody of ‘Tax Man or Tuessaty,” posted on the 
coronal surface :— 

There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He wont into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his eyes about 
He saw the turnips fino, 
“ How many heads are there," said he, 
“That likeness bear to mine ?” 
“So very like are they indeed, 
No sage, I’m sure, could know 
This turnip head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.” 
He pulled a turnip from the ground ; 
A cast from it was thrown : 
He sent it to a spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. 
And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense, 
For cast and joke alike were made— 
All at his own expense. 

The medical gentleman called on Mr. Combe next day, and 
assured him that he meant no offence, and intended only a 
joke. Mr. Combe replied, that he treated the matter entirely 
a such; and that if the author of it was satisfied with his 
share of the wit, no feeling of uneasiness remained on the 
ther side. 


Subscribe for the PoeLuAR PHRENOLOGIST. To be obtained at all 
Newaagents and Bookstalls. To prevent disappointment, order in 
advances, 
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THE STUDENTS’ HOAX. 


Some surgical students of Paris, being desirous of laying a 
snare for Dr. Gall, who was delivering a course of surgical 
lectures in that city, contrived to purchase from an executioner 
of Versailles the head of a remarkable malefactor, and they 
placed it among the human skulls deposited hefore the lecturer 
to afford illustration to his discourse, after which they took 
their places among the audience to enjoy the blunders com- 
mitted by the unfortunate phrenologist. 

“ What have we here?" said Gall the moment he cast his 
eyes on the skull; *' How came this fearfully organised head in 
my collection? Never did I behold so frightful a development 
of human passion. The owner of this head must have been 
under the domination of the most dreadful propensities, and 
with a singular tendency to their concealment.” 

The skull was, in fact, that of Leger, guillotined a few years 
since on confession of having decoyed a young girl into a cave 
of a forest in Versailles, where he murdered her, cooked a 
portion of her remains, and actually fed upon them. A greater 
criminal probably never fell into the hands of justice. The 
discomfiture of the hoaxers may be easily imagined. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Hatr-Guinea will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 

no case exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if uu- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the oflice—46 & 43, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the June competition must 
be in by May 14th at latest. 
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FREE CHARACTER READING. 


Arrangements have been made by which subscribers 
to Tug PopunaR PunENoLOGIST may have their characters 
read from their photographs FREE OF CHARGE. The fol- 
lowing conditions must be observed :— 

1. Each application must be accompanied by a recent 
photograph (two would be better, one full face and one 
profile) and a small specimen of his or her hair. 

2. The application should contain the following jar- 
ticulars: ser, age, height, and colour of eyes; and it 
should be in the handwriting of the applicunt. 

3. If the photograph is to be returucl a sufficiently 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for the 
purpose. 

4, Each application must be accompanied by 12 coupons 
cut from the cover of the paper; these need not be all 
from one month's issue. 
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THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 
IS THERE AN ORGAN OF GRAYENESS? 


Bv NricHonras Moraan, F.B.PA. 
(Past-Preaident British Phrenological Association.) 


Drar Srg,—As you have expressed a desire “ to have 
some evidences of the new organs of my discovery, viz. : 
Graveness, Gayness, Awe, and the cerebral centre of 
enduring energy,” I gladly comply with your request. 

The organs are not so new as you fancy. They were 
discovered about 39 years ago, and all of them at the 
same time. Moreover, the discoveries were, in a great 
measure, accidental, as the sequel will show. 

At that time I was earnestly investigating into the 
nature, power and utility of Animal Magnetism; and 
fortunately I had three young men who were sensitive to 
my manipulation, and free from the magnetic influence. 

Now, on one occasion, in manipulating the right 
frontal hemisphere of one of the subjects between the 
anterior part of Constructiveness and Ideality his face 
depicted & sorrowful and melancholic emotion, and his 
head bent forward and downward; '' George,” I asked, 
* what ails you?" He replied in a pensive and trem- 
ulous voice, “I want my uncle to come." Then I moved 
my fingers a little farther back, and instantly his ex- 
pression changed from graveness to laughter; and on 
gently sliding my finger a little further back still, his 
expression markedly manifested the emotion of awe. 

Now, these parts of the head were frequently manipu- 
lated, but in a different order. Sometimes the first, at 
other times the third or the second, without giving him 


any idea of what was about to be done, and each cerebral ' 


part or centre manifested its function as first described. 

The heads of the other two young men were similarly 
treated, and the same manifestations were expressed by 
them. Now, having satisfied myself with the genuineness 
of the phenomena in each case; I took notes for further 
investigation and ultimately acquired enough evidence to 
satisfy my judgment that the said cerebral parts are 
severally the seat of a mental organ; and all my ex- 
perience since has strengthened my conviction that the 
organ of Graveness, so called, is beyond doubt thoroughly 
established, and is one of the most important in the 
phrenological map ; of which I will cite a few cases. 

Shortly after my discovery of Graveness, I was 
engaged at Newcastle-on-Tyne; when & woman, ac- 
companied by her husband and his mother, came to 
consult me. Now, I saw at once by her graveyard 
expression what her ailment probably was. She, in a 
futile attempt to smile, said, “ I have, Sir, got a curious 
complaint. Iam afraid Iam going to die of cholera, 
and when the feeling attacks me, I am forced to leave 
my home, husband, and children, in search of comfort.” 

“ What makes you fancy you are going to die of 
cholera?" I asked. She replied, **I saw a case reported 
in the papers." 

Well, now before prescribing a remedy I want you to 
go at once to a photographer and get two portraits taken 
—a front view and a profile—and I will pay for them. 
(See front view p. 307 in Phrenology and How to Use 
it.) The organ of Graveness is very large and the 
expression is melancholic. 
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I could fill pages—in fact a volume with striking cases 
of the sad effects of [this] organ where dominating the 
mind. 

I should not be {surprised if [you were to "fancy that I 
had come to a hasty conclusion regarding these four 
organs, hence a few explanatory remarks may not be out 
of place here. I continued ny observations of them For 
TWELVE YEARS before announcing my discovery of them, 
except in the foot note in my chart sheet—a copy of 
which is enclosed—and if you publish this, I should like 
to have the foot note inserted also; and for the following 
reason. 

The four organs and their several functions are 
specified in each of my works, ‘‘ Phrenology and How to 
Use it," which was published in September, 1871; and 
* Skulliand Brain," in 1875. Notwithstanding, the only 
practical phrenologist who has researched into the reality, 
nature, function, and utility of them is Mr. Ablett, who, 
after years of observation has convinced himself that they 
are real and a valuable addition to the Phreno. map and 
the literature of the subject ; and he especially refers to 
the advantage to himself of Graveness and the Energy of 
Endurance; and this accords with my view. 

As to the function of Graveness I quote the following 
from p. 305 of Phrenology and How to Use it. 

** People who have a large development of this organ 
are—all other conditions being equal—more grave in 
expression and demeanour than those who have a smaller 
development of it, and they are sooner affected to tears 
by mournfulness and pathos. They are soon shocked by 
a display of lightsomeness on solemn occasions and on 
hearing grave subjects spoken of without due reverence. 
They desire gue surroundings, gravity delineated in 
art, poetry and music, in the pulpit, on the platform and 
the stage, and by the press. When this faculty dominates, 
it pitches the voice in a minor key is calculated to produce 
lugubrious visions, and seems to induce feelings akin to 
the preacher where he says: ‘It is better to go to the 
house of mourning, than to the house of fasting, and 
sorrow is better than laughter.’ ” 

I remember going to Dumfries many years ago, and 
wanting lodgings, a friend took me toa house where I 

would be likely to get accommodated. We were shown 
into the dining-room until the lady was at liberty to speak 
to us. The room was largely hung with pictures, of 
which were of a sombre cast. Now, I thought, this lady 
possesses a large organ of Graveness; and this was 
the case. I engaged two rooms and remained with her 
about a fortnight, and observed that this emotion com- 
pletely dominated her mind. Even when she smiled, 
which was seldom, Gravity of deportment was manifest. 

One more case may be noted in which Graveness took 
a prominent part in the mental organism. It was of a lady 
in Guernsey who came to consult me, she sat down on a 
chair about three yards from me, and put off her bonnet, 
but I sat still, and said, ‘‘I am sorry to inform you that 
your head indicates a suicidal tendency.” hen she 
drew a long breath, and told me that her sister committed 
suicide, and that she herself was often tempted to do so 
too. In this case, however, several other organs besides 
Graveness contributed largely to the.suicidal tendency. 
Hope was small, Cautiousness, or more properly, the 
sense of fear was large, Self-Esteem was rather small, 
and Destructiveness very large. Now, when attacked 
with melancholy and hopelessness, and Destructiveness 
was active and energetic, she would be naturally tor- 
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mented with gloomy forebodings, and inclined to rid 
herself of the torment by self-destruction. Her unfor- 
tunate and pitiable condition excited my sympathies to 
such a pitch as is likely never to be fully allayed. 

With respect to my method of investigation; I take 
nothing for granted, nor follow any authority ; nor do I 
hastily ignore the opinions of recognised authorities. On 
the contrary, their compositions are tested by the logio 
of facts and invulnerable evidence; and if they bear the 
test I am at one with them for ever on that subject. 
This method has saved me from falling into the quagmire 
of error, and I do not remember ever having any reason 
to change my opinion on any subject when I had once 
made up my mind. 

P.S.—Gayneas will be the subject of my next contribution, and 
the part it plays in connexion with Graveness when both are 
equally well developed; and after this you shall, all being well, 
have my views and experiences of Enduring Energy ; and the three 
papers may be re-issued in pamphlet form.—N.M. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


PHRENOLOGIsTS may be divided into two classes:— 
amateur and professional. The amateur studies and 
gives his spare time and help freely to others from the 
love of the science. The professional, devoting his whole 
time, gives his services wherever he can be properly 
remunerated. To distinguish the professional from the 
amateur, the former adopts the comparatively harmless 
title of ** Professor." No one is wronged by this, as in 
all advertisements, eto., used to obtain and solicit patron- 
age, the advertiser desires to be recognised as a ‘‘ Professor 
of Phrenology,” i.e., one who professes to know and is 
able to teach or practice Phrenology. Some of these are 
“ Fellows of the British Phrenological Association,” that 
is, they have passed a boná-fide examination, and have 
obtained the diploma of that association, and are entitled 
toadd F.P.B.A. to their name. Many amateur phreno- 
logists hold the diploma also. F.F.P.I. is also used by 
some phrenologists ; it signifies that the person using 
these letters holds the diploma and is a “ Fellow of the 
Fowler Phrenological Institute.” Although these nomen- 
clature initials are not as a rule known to the general 
public, they are perfectly legitimate, and signify bond fide 
attainments ; fitness to teach and practice Phrenology ; 
as well as an evidence of good character. I may add that 
the British Phrenological Association is a learned society, 
and its members have no financial interest in the issue of 
diplomas, which cannot be bought and must be worked 
for. This association is rapidly making headway in 
scientific and literary circles. 


The opponents of Phrenology are busy. The motives 
which underlie their attacks are various. But in no 
instance do the writers show the slightest knowledge of 
the science which they attack, and in nearly all instances 
their methods of attack are as unworthy as their knowledge 
of the subject is defective. 


These opponents may be classed as follows :— 


A. Editors of the Daily Press, who write and permit 
direct and indirect attacks on Phrenology, and suppress 
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replies. The editors of ‘' Pearson’s Weekly," ''Cassell's 
Saturday Journal,” “The Daily Telegraph,” ‘ Daily 
Graphic,” “The Young Man,” and many ikers have, we 
are sorry to say, indulged in these tactics. 

B. Gentlemen who attack Phrenology in the press, 
behind the rampart of an assumed name. This allows 
them to indulge in abuse to which they would be ashamed 
to sign their names, and also to make the most astounding 
assertions against Phrenology. These gentlemen (?) when 
challenged to make their assertions good, shuffle off 
under various pretences. 

C. Medical man, who, having gleaned a little informa- 
tion about the ** New Phrenology," and have dabbled & 
little in modern physiological research, sometimes have 
an indirect fling at Phrenology on the platform. They 
imagine this and state that, and then demolish the super- 
structure which they have raised; but never, by the least 
chance do they touch Phrenology. They know nothing 
about it. They do not seem to know that “ Things which 
are different are not the same." 


The public is sometimes mislead, and audiences some- 
times applaud these learned medical gentlemen, and for a 
time such opponents appear to score heavily off their 
own bat. The victory is never a substantial one. 
Phrenology is readily demonstrable by the magic 
“touch” of Character Reading. The physiognomic 
aspect of Phrenology drives it home to public acceptance, 
and its philosophy appeals to intellects, which may not 
be able to observe the physiognomic. Phrenology, as a 
Science founded on observation, has nothing to fear and 
everything to gain from the allestes of opponents. It 
benefits from publicity. 


Our readers will be pleased to know that Signor Crispi, 
one of the most prominent advooates of Phrenology and 
an accomplished naturalist, has been appointed lecturer 
to the Technical Education Department of the Durham 
County Council. His first essay in this connection will 
be a course of twelve lectures on “ Bees.” We trust it 
may not be be long ere the authority will permit him to 
dilate on his favourite theme, and that we shall hear of 
“ Phrenology ” being the subject of a series of lectures to 
be delivered by our valued contributor. 


Mr. Hollünder's lectures are amongst the most valuable 
agencies adopted by the B.P.A. for the promotion of 
sound scientific knowledge. These lectures deal with 
that which is, and must be fundamental in all matters 
affecting mental manifestation; information on which, 
therefore, is of vital importance to all who would rightly 
comprehend the scientific character of Phrenology. The 
phrenologist of the future must be a scientist, and all 
whose aspirations prompt them to aim at Phrenology as 
a profession, should, if they wish to attain a position of 
influence and authority, take advantage of the present 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the anatomy 
and physiology of the Brain and Nervous System. For 
dates of coming lectures see ** Forthcoming Meetings." 


Visitors to Kew Gardens can spend a pleasant evening on 


«Wednesdays of Sundays by attending Mr. O'Dell's lectures, at 


No. 5, Cumberland Gate, commencing at 8 o'clock. Admi ion Fie.. 
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PALMISTRY AND PHRENOLOGY. 
By J. Mituorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


I believe very little in Palmistry. I possess some of the 
best works on the subject, translations of D’Arpentigny, 
Desbarrolles, and others, which I have read and studied 
but I fail to see where the great utility of the subject 
lies. 1 recognise, as every reasonable person must, that 
wherever there is shape and form there is a purpose in 
the design, else, why the form? As there are purposes 
for the hands, so there is character in the shape of the 
hand. The hand may be considered anatomically and 
physiologically. The length, breadth, thickness, thinness, 
texture, etc. of the hand will to some extent indicate 
character. The health can be ascertained to some extent 
by its firmness, flabbiness, colouring, etc. ; the Tempera- 
may also be got at, somewhat, from a study of the hand, 
and thus the character may be determined toa small 
extent. 

NATURE DOES NOT ERR 
in giving a person one kind of hand, and a mental and 
physical organisation which is opposed to it; we must 
allow therefore that an expert, who has given much time 
and study to the subject, has claim to being able to 
portray character in some degree by the formation, eto. 
of the hand; but when it is set forth that character can 
be told by the lines in the hand—we may here draw the 
line. Ithink you may just as well say that you can tell 
character by the 
LINES IN YOUR FEET. 

Why one single appendage should be made so much 
of I fail to understand: The degree of character that 
can be told by Palmistry is infinitesimally small when 
compared with Phrenology. The brain being the organ 
of the mind is the basis of all mental manifestations, so 
that whatever degree of character may be told by the 
hand it is only a second-hand means of telling character, 
and is thus apt to be much diluted, to say the least of it. 

The hand alone could do nothing without the brain, 
but the brain can act without the hand. It is then 
evident that Palmistry has not a sufficient basis to 
establish a full and complete system of character reading, 
and when the Palmist steps out beyond what the hand 
will indicate by way of character, he is nothing more nor 
less than 

A FORTUNE TELLER, ' 
so that the practice of Palmistry in connection with 
Phrenology tends to degrade, rather than elevate it, and 
should in my opinion, be strenuously discouraged in 
every possible way, by every true Phrenologist. 

There are persons I know who move amongst the 
highest circles who go in largely for Palmistry, but the 
fact of their high social standing is no guarantee of their 
good sensc, such do not want io DAN their character told, 
possibly because they have so little. There are really 
very few sensible people who patronise Palmistry. My 
experience is that there are two classes of individuals 
who are especially lured by this kind of fascination, i.e., 
the uneducated of the lower and poorer classes, and the 
foolish of the higher, and so-called educated, rich classes; 
with the latter money is not so much an object, so long 
as their morbid desire to know something of the future 
is pandered to. It is this class who have created g 
demand for the practice, and we rejoice when such are 
taken in, or have to pay a big price to have many pretty 
litt'e nothiiz, toni thera; with tho other we sympathise. 
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They ape those who should set them a better example, 
and for want of knowing better spend their hard earned 
shillings in that which is of comparatively little value 
to them. 

When persons come to me for Palmistry (sic) delinea- 
tions it is usual for me to say, “I do not tell character by 
Palmistry ; but your character can be told much more 
fully from the formation of your head”; the answer 
invariably is, I do not want to have my character told." 
Oh, no! they want to know something about the future, 
whether i 

THEY WILL BE MARBIED, 


to whom, and how soon, and a whole host of other 
ridiculous and impracticable things; for this they are 
willing to pay, but not for sound advice which declares to 
them their responsibilities. It will thus be seen that if 
the Palmist only told the character so far as nature 
reveals it to him by the hand, he would get but very few 
clients. The fascinating part of Palmistry when done is 
the fortunetelling part of it. 

The persistency to have Palmistry delineations has for 
some time amounted almost to a mania, but the storm is 
now abating somewhat ; people are beginning to see how 
comparatively worthless it is; and especially when com- 
pared with Phrenology. 

It has been stated, and on apparently cloar grounds, 
that Palmistry is not illegal. If Palmists confined them- 
selves to character reading 


IT WOULD BE ALL RIGHT, 


but, as so little of character can be told by Palmistry it 
is hardly likely that the Palmist will confine himself to 
character reading alone, and to assume anything beyond 
this—predicting the future, etc.—is to ''deceive and 
impose," which is an offence against the law and is justly 
punishable. ; 

It will be interesting to those who are opposed to the 
system to know that the Detective and Police Authorities 
here in Brighton are most earnest, and at the same time 
eminently successful in their efforts to put down the 
practice. Palmistry thrived here immensely for some 
considerable time a few years since, and there have been 
many attempts to revive the practice during the last 
two years, but the Palmist is given but very little chance 
in this town ; as soon as a Palmist is known to be here, 
he is immediately looked up and asked to discontinue the 
practice ; should he not do so at once, he is not given 
many hours to choose, as to whether he will leave the 
town, or be 

LODGED IN JAIL; 


though for some reason or other the Gipsy at the Dyke 
has not yet been dealt with. 

A good phrenological delineation is always Appreciated 
then why this dabblingin so many things and subjects, 
to be a “Jack of all trades and master of none" is very 
undesirable, and especially so, when the merits of an 
important and critical science are to be maintained. If 
Palmists find that they have sufficient ground to establish 
a regular system of practice in character delineating, I 
wish they would confine themselves to it, and not dabble 
in or mix it up with Phrenology ; and that phrenologists 
would stick to their grand science which will never fail 
them as regards its truthfulness and usefulness. Phreno- 
Palmists are usually, only half-and-half sort of persons ; 
if they had a thorough knowledge of either the one 


subject or the other they vould be less inclined to dabble 
in the two. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


During the summers of 1894-95 I visited some of our 
most fashionable watering places, and of course went 
and listened to the various sand martins; amongst 
them a host of Professors (sic) of our noble science, 
and painful indeed was it to listen to the twaddle 
spouted out under the name of Phrenology, and to see 
the way it was dragged through the mire of ignorance, 
was enough to make one almost detest the names of 
Professor and Phrenology. 


Iheard one noble professor of this art apologising to 
his audience for the blunders he made, saying, “ there 
&e exceptions to all things, and Phrenology is one of 
them.” I could stand this no longer, so quickly said, 
“If Phrenology is a science, it ought to make no 
mistake.” The professor grew warm and questioned my 
audacity, but I kept to the invariable law of science. 
When I came away, a gentleman rose and came with 
me, saying “I should say you know something about 
Phrenology,” I simply said, “ I should think I do.” 


R would be a charity to present some of those sand 
bags with a copy of Combe's “ Elements,” upon condition 
that they studied it during the winter for use in the 
coming spring. 


Of course I exempt some very sharp and intelligent 
people from those scathing remarks, still it is degrading 
Phrenology. There are ignorant pretenders who canvass 
for business, and exainine your ‘“‘bumps”’ for threepence 
each. Another professor was lauding up some one as the 
father of Phrenology. I had to stop the toadyism, and 
spoke of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, etc. “Oh,” said he, 
“that was ages ago." “ Well," said I, “it was not so 
many years ago, as Gall first lectured about the year 
1800, and Combe only died in 1858." He said, “ I wish 
Thad time to talk to you." He evidently did not know 
the father of Phrenology. 


I can quite see how circumstances may force some of 
our best men on to the sands ; still, I don't like it, not 
even to gain bread and butter, and I am rather glad to 
say that amidst the sorry lot I saw some standing out 
like gems amongst the rubbish. One poor fellow took 
off his hat to me, saying, ‘‘ Look there! there is a head 
t grasp Phrenology.” He did not seem to realise that 
there might be another phrenologist in the company. 


A professor called upon me a few weeks since, and in 
the course of conversation said he had had offered to him 
a cast of Charles Peace, the murderer. I replied that no 
cast was ever taken. He assured me there was, and 
that with the utmost confidence. Knowing something 
of casts I requested him to describe it to me, and he then 
most graphically described a cast which I have often 
pale out as having a remarkable facial resemblance to 

harles Peace, and he assured me that the cast was being 
sold in the neighbourhood of Sheffield as Charles Peace. 
The cast in question is one of Mrs. Gottifred, a noted 

isoner. The cast, although like Peace in the face is not 
ike his head. Gottifred has had the skin cleaned off 
ihe upper portion of the head, leaving & ridge all round 
the base and lower part of the forehead, and by an un- 
0 a person could be manufactured into a mock 
enoo. 
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Another item of disgrace is those pseudo phrenologists 
who profess to tell emotional girls. who, and when, they 
are to marry. Last season, in Harrogate, a lady came 
for examination, saying she had been highly recommended 
to me, and after enquiring my terms,—2/6 to £1 1s.—she 
naively added she would cheerfully pay the guinea if I 
told her correctly when she would be married. I said 
that no phrenologist could tell her that. She replied 
that professor so-and-so told her, but that his prediction 
had not turned out correct, and so she came to me. She 
appeared quite disappointed when I told her those 
professors were unmitigated rascals and frauds. She 
added, that all the professors had informed her they could, 
but she had been deceived. Such conduct is contemptible 
and degrading, even to gain a fee. 


I was very glad to see one of your writers taking up 
the education question. Phrenologists were the first to 
embody a Bill dealing with national education, which was 
brought before the House by Lord Russell; but never in 
their wildest dreams did they think such tasks would be 
exacted from both masters, teachers, and scholars, as the 
Education Department demand in the present code. It 
would do the Department good to have to undergo a 
fourth standard examination. 

The pressure brought to bear upon the children is 


- stunting their growth, and exhausting their reserve force 


of vitality in a most alarming degree. Take note of it 


ye phrenologists ! CRISPI. 


DO THE BLIND RECOGNISE FORM. 


Tuose who have always had the sense of sight and touch 
cannot appreciate how much depends on the association of the 
two. This union of sight and feeling is so familiar to most of 
us that we never stop to reason it out. Itis by cases whero 

ersons, born blind, have received sight in later years that we 
ave learned from their descriptions of impressions, how dis- 
similar the two senses are. 

A case occurred a few years ago where an operation was per- 
formed upon a young woman .who had been born blind, and 
Meee attempt had been made in early years to cure her, it 

ailed 


She was just able to distinguish large objects, the general 
shadow, as it were, of their outline, without any distinct per- 
ception of form, and to distinguish light from darkness. She 
could work well with her needle by the toueh, and could use 
her scissors and bodkin and other implements by the training 
of her hand, so ag to speak, alone. 

A aurgeon saw her; he examined her eyes, and told her that 
he thought he could get her sight restored; at any rate, it was 
worth a trial. 

The operation succeeded. There was one little incident 
which will give an idea of the education which is required for 
what seems a very simple thing. She could not distinguish by 
sight the things that she was perfectly familiar with by the 
touch, at least when they were first presented to her eyes. She 
was not even able to recognise a pair of scissors. 

It would have been supposed that a pair of scissors of all 
things in the world, having been continually used by her, and 
their form having become perfectly familiar to her hands, 
would have been nost readily recognised by her sight; and vet 
ghe did not know what they were, and she had not an idea until 
she was told, and then she laughed, as she said, at her own 
stupidity. . 

No stupidity at all. She had never learned it, and it was one 
of those things which she could not know without learning. 

Another instance. Cheselden relates how a youth in this 
condition had been accustomed to play with a cat and a dog; 
but for some time after he attained hie sight he never could 
tell which was which, and used to be continually waking 
mistakes. 
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A SCIENCE, A PHILOSOPHY, AN ART. 


PHRENOLOGY presents three separate phases to the 
student; it is at once a Science, a Philosophy, and an 
Art. The Science and Philosophy may each be studied, 
and accepted, without any necessary dependence on the 
other two divisions; but the Art, or practical application 
of Phrenology, cannot be successfully attained to, without 
& thorough knowledge of the Science and Philosophy. 
By way of reply to several querists, I will briefly explain 
the relative position of each phase. 

The Science of Phrenology necessarily includes all that 
is known of the anatomy and physiology of the skull and 
brain; and also a full acquaintance with the tempera- 
mental conditions of the y. It takes cognizance of 
brain, and consequently of skull, development from youth 
to age; its growth in various directions under differing 
conditions; the abnormalities in form and size of criminal, 
idiotic, insane, and diseased heads; the variations in the 
formation of the heads of different nationalities, and 
racial types; and the relation of the whole of these to 
expression, that is, to physical and mental manifestation. 
Further, the Science includes the classification and 
arrangement of these many forms into groups or divisions, 
each possessing particular qualities in preponderance ; 
and the recognition in individual cases, d the particular 
form of head responsible for particular manifestations ; 
or conversely, the special expressions or manifestations 
a particular head will produce. 

The Philosophy of Phrenology treats of the operations 
of the mental powers; and, although the phrenological 
division of the mind into elementary faculties is due to 
Dr. Gall's discovery of the localisation of function in the 
brain, yet itis in no sense dependent upon that discovery, 
for oven if the principle of localisation could possibly be 
shown to be false, the phrenological analysis of the 

mental powers would still be the accepted theory. Its 
superiority to the old school philosophy may be illustrated 
by the one faculty ‘“ Perception," which previous to the 
discovery of Phrenology was considered elementary, is, 
as a result of that discovery, shown to be definitely 
divisible into the various perceptions of Form, Size, 
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Weight, Colour, Order, etc., and this obtains throughout 
the various powers of the mind. It is self evident that 
the condition of the medium through which the mind 
operates must affect the force, and direction, of the 
manifestations. This Philosophy takes cognizance of the 
effects upon the mind of bodily conditions,—as health, 
temperament, environment, etc.,—conditions, which 
though of paramount importance, have been absolutely 
ignored by all other systems of philosophy. Our system 
too recognises as mental, powers which have hitherto 
been ascribed to other causes, as the affections, senti- 
ments, and emotions; and gives them their due place in 
the mental economy. 

The Art of Phrenology is the practical application 
to the individual, of a knowledge of its Science and 
Philosophy, for the purpose of defining the character or 
condition of the mental powers of that individual. The 
practical phrenologist must, however, know somethin 
more than the mere rules laid down, or to be dedu 
from, a knowledge of the Science of his subject. 

It is not sufficient for the ** Knight of the brush" who 
aims to become a member of the Royal Academy, to 
know the laws of perspective, and the rules for colour 
blending, these are the technical necessities of his ari; 
but the glorious masterpieces which adorn the walls of 
the National Gallery are the produotions of men in 
whom the senses of beauty, idealism, and sublimity were 
prominent ; or to put it in popular language, they were 
men whom we recognise as possessing special talent, or 
the gift of genius. So the true phrenological artist must, 
by experience or intuition, be able to fully grasp the 
whole of life's possible circumstances in addition to his 
technical knowledge, before he can hope to ''hold the 
mirror up to nature." He must be capable of the highest 
enjoyment, and have experienced the deepest sorrow, 
how else can he fitly desoribe their experience by others. 
What examiner can portray to the lover of music the 
exquisite sensations which involuntarily thrill him to the 
finger tips, as his ears drink in the strains of Mozart, 
Handel, or Beethoven, unless he himself has been 
thrilled with the same emotion? Who can tell the 
magical charm which fervid eloquence has upon the 
lover of oratory, unless he too, has ir agora ihe same 
rapturous delight? It may be possible for any practised 
phrenologist to say, **such an one has the organ of Tune 
or Language large, but this is not true phrenological art, 
nor is such a practitioner an artist, though he may be 
both Scientist and Philosopher. It will therefore be seen 
that, like the painter, the phrenologist who would bea 
master of his art, must have special adaptation, and 
natural intuition ; otherwise he is simply & mechanical 
tabulator, a deseriber of skulls; not of sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, aspirations, eto. 

These are the three phases of Phrenology, and to those 
who have a desire to acquaint themselves with its 
principles, and practice, I would recommend that each 
phase should be studied separately, and in the order here 
enumerated. The students of Phrenology are increasing 
in numbers daily, may that increase continue, until the 
nation is brought to recognise the almost incalculable 
valuable of Phrenology in solving many difficult problems, 
as the right training of the young; the treatment of the 
criminal, and insane; and its service in the thousand 
and one methods of amelioration which a true knowledge 
of human nature would suggest. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
OF 


Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


Ir has been charged against phrenological writers that 
for their published delineations of character, they select 
some prominent personage, whose character is well 
known, and simply repeat the oft told story, M. 
Phrenology the credit of discovering that whic 
persons know without its aid. This as applied to the 
majority of writers on Phrenology (who are as high- 
minded and honest as writers on other subjects) is 
absolutely untrue. In giving the phrenological character- 
teristics of public men it is of course impossible to avoid 
dealing with phases of the character which are patent to 
all observers. These latter, however, frequently mis- 
judge, attributing acts to wrong causes, through being 
unaware of the many subtle powers which operate on the 
mind of the subject of their criticism. These povere or 
forces the phrenologist recognises and assigns them their 
rightful place, according them the credit of their moulding 
and modifying influences. Mr. Chamberlain's character 
is well known and therefore according to our critics an 
easy one to delineate, but this is by no means so easy as 


ested. 

Never having had the privilege of seeing the subject of 
this sketch, the following delineation is based upon a 
photograph of him, by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 

Mr. amberlain’s chief characteristics are :—clear 
penetration, good memory, mastery of detail, analytical 
power, buoyant hope, enthusiasm, firmness of purpose, 
intuition, high aspirations, strong sympathy, and intense 
affection ; the three latter qualities influence this gentle- 
man’s thoughts and actions with greater force than either 
friends or foes would xp He has a large intellectual 
brain, or rather a brain large in the intellectual region. 
He observes keenly, and has a wonderful aptitude for 
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storing and gathering facts. He is a master of detail, 
and never at a loss for a point or illustration for use at 
the right moment. His power of analysis is remarkable, 
not only can he decimate the speeches of his opponents, 
but he can with ogun celerity detect the weak spot in a 

icture, a piece of statuary, or a mechanical appliance. 

is interest is only excited in certain directions, but 
when once aroused he labours with zeal and enthusiasm ; 
he makes himself master of his subject, and no detail 
escapes him. He would have made an excellent ex- 
perimental chemist. 

He is not very easily daunted, disappointments and 
difficulties which to the average man would appear in- 
surmountable, are to him only incentives to er and 
greater efforts. Whatever he makes up his mind to do, 
he does; and rarely if ever, fails to accomplish his 
purpose. That Mr. Chamberlain is somewhat secretive 
and politic goes without saying, but his aim being the 
ultimate good of the object for which ‘he labours, and his 
severe standard of judgment as to right and wrong, 
coupled with a good development of Conscientiousness, 
would prevent the exercise of these powers he possesses 
for the purpose of taking an unfair advantage of his 
opponents. 

e has high notions of honour, and of the importance 
of maintaining the dignity which a sense of self reliance 
gives him. He could not grovel; his aim has always 
been (though probably not expressed) “ Excelsior " ; in 
no case would he lower his standard, rather would he 
nail it to the mast. He has a natural power of grasping 
the position of momentarily comprehending the sens 
necessities, and at the same time 1s quite alive to ultimate 
issues. He is in no sense a time server, but decides on 
some principle which to him (for the time) is & conviotion, 
and while that conviction lasts, with the persistance of & 

artisan, and if necessary the heroism of a martyr, 
e wil pursue his course to the end, regardless of 
circumstances. 

This organisation has the power of drinking in inspir- 
ation from the beauties which surround him, and though 
his most absorbing employments are found in the great 
cities, yet he adores the sublime in nature and feels 
exuberant and mentally stimulated in the direction of the 
lofty and ideal when permitted the pleasure of being 
brought in contact with the wildness or pioturesqueness 
of natural scenery. 

I do not declare Mr. Chamberlain to be, phrenologically, 
a great man. Heis clever, highminded, and enthusiastic ; 
he is feared rather than loved by those who do not 
thoroughly know him, yet he longs for the affection of 
his friends, and would treasure that of his opponents if it 
were offered him, and I am of opinion that more of dis- 
opone and sorrow reaches him from the fact that 

is longing is not gratified, and possibly not recognised 
than from any other cause. 

Whatever else Mr. Chamberlain may or may not be he 
is a good man, and it is a thousand pities that he had not 
selected some employment of a mechanical, experimental 
or inventive character, where his energies could have been 
usefully employed ; instead of the unsatisfactory sphere 
of politics which has claimed him so long. He is too 
good for a politician though capable of sustaining the role, 
and but for the fate which has made him one, he may 
have had his highest wishes gratified, and have been 
recognised as a great, as well as a good man. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On April 7th, the usual Monthly Meeting was held at 
63, Chancery Lane, D. E. SAMUEL, Esq., presiding. 

The Council of the British Phrenological Association 
must be congratulated, not only on having arranged a 
series of lectures on “ The Brain and Nervous System,” 
but for having appointed Mr. Bernard Holländer as 
lecturer. Since the days when that great genius Dr. 
Gall ficst directed attention to the Brain and Nervous 
System, about a century ago, few men have been inspired 
with the truth and value of Gall’s discoveries, and worked 
with such enthusiasm and zeal as Mr. Hollünder, who, 
we hope, may rank some day, if he does not eclipse them, 
with such able disciples of Gall as Abernethy, Conolly, 
Elliotson, Sir John Forbes, Prof. Bain, and Herbert 
Spencer in Great Britain, and Broussais, Bouillaud, 
Broca. Voisier, and Auguste Comte in France. Not all 
of these have openly acknowledged Gall as their master 
and source; but with the advent of Mr. Hollünder, on the 
eve of the second century of Brain-Science, we hope to 
see the name of Gall again re-echoed throughout the 
medical and stientific world. 

Mr. HOLLANDER expressed the intention of giving in 
his series of lectures on the Brain and Nervous System 
only actual facts, and leaving all speculative theories 
alone. He will describe its structure, functions, and 
diseases, and though he will limit himself to universall 
accepted truths, he felt sure that his students at the E 
of the course would come to the conclusion that there is 
not a single scientific fact which is in the least way 
opposed to the principles of Gall’s doctrine; on the 
contrary, their admiration for the founder of Brain- 
Physiology would increase, and they would only pity 
those who so wilfully blind themselves with prejudice, 
that they fail to recognise self-evident truths. 

A detailed description of the subjects to be dealt with 
in the coming lectures was then given, and Mr. Hollünder 
expressed the hope that the attendance would be so 
numerous as to encourage the Council to repeat the 
experiment, 

As an introductory lecture, not included in the course, 
he gave them an address on: ‘ The effect of an excess 
of Alcohol on the Nervous System,” of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract :— 

Besides the digestive tract and blood-vessels, the nervous system 
is especially sensitive to the influence of Alcohol and liable to suffer 
from the cífects of habitual excess. Tho influence of a single ox- 
cessive dose may manifest itself first by muscular inco-ordination, 
then by mental disturbance, and finally by narcosis. The individual 
presents a flushed face, a full pulso, with deep respiratious; the 
pupils are dilated and the temperature frequently below normal; 
the breath has a heavy alcoholic odour. The diagnosis is not 
difficult, yet mistakes have arisen from the fact that a person who 
has been drinking heavily has been stricken with apoplexy. 

The effect of constant excessive drinking shows itself in a mild 
form in an unsteadiness of the muscles in performing any action, 
and in dull and impaired mental precessos. In many cases, 
however, the result of the long continued action of alcohol on the 
brain is delirium tremens. At the outset of the attack the patient 
is restless and depressed, and sleeps badly. He then talks con- 
stantly and incoherently, and is incessantly in motion. Halluci- 
nations of sight and hearing develop, which may be so horrible as 
to make the pationt attempt suicide. There is usually fever, with 
its well-known symptoms. Insomnia is & constant feature. On 


the third or fourth day improvement sets in. Occasionally the 
delirium continues, the pulse becomes more frequent and feeble, 
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the tongue dry, the prostration extreme, and death takes place from 
gradual heart-failure. Delirium tremens is fa" more common in 
men than in women, the proportion boing 74 in males to 1 female. 

Chronic alcoholic excess in women more often shows itself as 
inflammation of the nerve-fibros, alcoholic neuritis, particularly in 
steady, secret tipplors. The disease is most common botween the 
ages of 30 and 50. 

Tho onset is gradual. At first there may be only neuralgic pains 
and tingling in the feet and hands, but gradually paralysis sets in, 
at first in the feet and legs, and then in the hands and forearms. 
The extensor muscles are moro frequently affected than the flexors, 
hence wrist and foot drop. In somo cases there is little pain, in 
others severe burning or boring pains.; the nerve trunks and 
muscles are sore when grasped. Improvement sets in gradually 
and nearly always. When the muscles which extend the feet 
remain paralysed for some time, they may give to the patient a 
distinctive clumsy walk. The carly pains are ofton mistaken for 
rhoumatism, but their scat is not ‘that of rheumatic pains. The 
symptoms resemble also those of certain diseasos of the spinal cord, 
in which the grey mattor is inflamed. 

The causes, treatmont, and the changos which may be seen post- 
mortem in the brain having been described, Mr. Hollünder in- 
geniously divided drunkards into three groups; 1, Those who 
never strive against the temptation; 2, thoso who are ablo to 
strivo, and do sometimes, and those who aro always striving, but 
nover succossfully. A sketch was then given how excess of alcohol 
makes the patient reveal his innermost nature to the outside world, 
he having lost control over his faculties. Thus tho morally deficient 
person becomes disgusting; the taciturn character sorrowful; the 
exaltcd person more exuberant than ever, the weak-minded fellow 
absurd and foolish; while an individual with inherited brilliant 
faculties becomes sparkling with wit. But if more stimulant be 
heaped on the already disturbed system, the ideas become more and 
more confused to the oxtent of real delirium. Extravagant gestures, 
reckless and inconsiderato actions, shouts, snatches of song, and 
other tokens of frantic gaiety, are alternated with complaints, ex- 
pressions of resentment, imprecations and brawling anger; alike 
without definite aim or reason. He misapprehends what he hears 
and soos, and yiolds instantly to his misapprehensions. Meanwhile 
his physical agitation is in proportion with his mental disorder. 
He tottors from side to side, seos objects double, at last the speech 
falters, the features droop, he sinks powerless, and a benumbing 
torpor creeps over his senses. 

Alooholism is à factor in many forms of insanity. Acute alcohol- 
ism may lead to acute mania, while the chronic occasionally leads 
to acute melancholia. But the one form of insanity which is with 
certainty ascribed to this cause is chronic dementia, or chronic 
weakmindedness, accompanied by want of cleanliness and indica- 
tions of defective moral sense. 

Mr. Hollander in dealing with remedies for Dipsomania, favoured 
the application of Hypnotio suggestion, though he mentioned the 
fear expressed by Dr. Norman Kerr, who is of opinion that if by 
this means we can curo, we oan also make, drunkards; but the aim 
of medical hypnotists is to work on what is good in a man that good 
may result. By means of this agency  repugnance to liquor can 
be induced—a moral and physical antipathy. It must not be for- 
gotten that dipsomania is a disease, and as with other diseases, 
relapses may occur, and curative treatment may again have to bo 
resorted to. 


If this be true of rheumatism, why not drunkenness? We must 
not give up if tho first attempt to cure should prove a failure. He 
was of opinion that Hypnotism ospecially in this connection was a 
real blessing to humanity. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. J. F. Hubert, 
Webb, Warren, Samuel and Blackford took part. Mr. 
Hollünder replying to questions stated that drink affected 
the higher faculties first. These were first to go in all 
cases of insanity, and when from the higher to the lower 
all the faculties were affected the victim became a 
complete maniac. 


After a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
Mr. WEBB examined the head of a lady visitor in a 
manner which elicited the approval of herself and friends. 


The SecRETARY announced that Mr. Severn, of 
Brighton, would deliver a lecture at the next meeting, 
which would be held on Tuesday, May 5th. 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 10th April the Leyton Phrenological Society held its 
fortnightly meeting in the Grange Park Lecture Hall, the Rev. 
F. W. Wilkinson in the chair. The meeting took the form of a 
* Member's Examinations " meeting, that is, various members 
offered to delineate the characters of others, and Mr. Webb 
criticised those delineations, pointing out their deficiencies and 
merits. Messrs. Stanley, Beadle, and Barley examined Messrs. 
Jones, Camp and others. Mr. Webb spoke very highly of these 
examinations which had been followed by the members present 
with the greatest interest. 

This meeting proved to be surprisingly interesting and in- 
structive. A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 


SECRETARIES of Phrenological Societies will much obligo by 
sending reports of their proceedings for insertion. Short notices of 
the progress of the work will always find a place in the P.P. 


LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY 


By R. D. STOCKER, 


Author of 
“The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition,” &c., &c. 


ITI.—Tue Eves (continued); THEIR SETTING. 

Wann the eyes are set far apart by reason of a good width 
at the root of the nose, it shows the faculty for recollecting 
forms and faces, as well as the ability to draw and design: 
conversely, when the eyes are placed close together it indicates 
an absence of the faculty. Eyes which are set obliquely in 
their sockets, and slope slightly inwards and downwards (asin 
the tiger and fox), it shows subtlety of mind, craft, and the 
ability to deal in a diplomatic manner: persons with such 
eyes would alwaya have the capacity for becoming first-rate 
*' fibbers," as they can “ hatch up" yarns by the inch, yard or 
mile (to suit circumstances), and are usually, inore or less 
treacherous; yet should the head of a subject showing this 
development be wide at the back near the top, where the 
phrenological organ of conscientiouenese is localised, he or she 
might be honourable enough to forbear indulging in the pro- 
pensity. The Chinese, as a nation, have these obliquely-set 
eyes, and they are by no means the most veracious people, as 
they are generally given to “ stretch the long bow." 

When the eyes project, it shows the ability to see “ anything 
and everything, and nothing in particular"; on the other hand 
eyes which are rather deeply set in their sockets, being over- 
hung by the brows, show powers of discrimination and reten- 
tion; persons with eyes of the latter class observe and note 
what they see, while those with eyes of the former description 
view things more superficially. When tho eye-lids are semi- 
transparent and blue-veined, it shows sensitiveness and sus- 
ceptibility of temperament, more particularly should the eye- 
lashes be of a light colour. 


NOTICE. 
Correspondenss insufciently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. 
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Mr. WEBB and “THE YOUNG MAN.” 


The accompanying letter has been sent by Mr. Webb, 
to the Editor of “ The Young Man,” in reply to some ob- 
Servations on Phrenology which appears in & recent issue 
of that journal. Mr. Webb's letter is self-explanatory. 


2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road, 
Leyton, Apri! 18th, 1896. 


Dear Sir,—In the “ Echoes from the Study " column of this 
month's Young Man the Rev. W. J. Dawson waxes satirical 
and illogical in his attack on Phrenology. He thinks no phreno- 
logical examiner is honest. Phrenologists, like tinkers and 
tailors are more or less honest, some inore than others. And I 
can speak as favourably of clergymen and co-editors. He says 
if they did speak the truth they would at times “be knocked 
down,” and “ it is the interest of the phrenologists to prophesy 
smooth things and he does," and “as a matter of fact, 
Phrenolgy is mainly huinbug, and has not the remotest claim 
to be a science," and “it can always say something pleasant 
for five shillings.” And “anyone who alters the entire character 
of his life upon the strength of a phrenological survey of his 
head is simply a credulous fool.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, that may be fine writing and, in the mind 
of W. J. D. suitable to your columns, but it is absolutely false 
and foolish. Phrenology is the most valuable of all the sciences, 
and this would be a very different world to live in, and a much 
happier one, if people did improve their lives by the aid of 
sound phrenological advice. I should like to offer W. J. D. an 
opportunity of proving his case or of climing down from his 
untenable position. I will guarantee to provide a room in 
London or in Leyton, and an audience also, if he will debate 
the question with me or some other member of the British 
Phrenological Association. I am older than W. J. D. and have 
studied the subject from boyhood. I have diplomas as a science 
teacher, and the subject should be treated scientifically. This 
is not the first time I have replied to W. J. D.’s attacks on 
Phrenology in the Young Man, neither is it the first time I 
have challenged him to debate the subject with me; but no: 
he will not insert my protest neither will he accept the 
challenge. He is quite ignorant of the subject he belies so 
vigorously in the Young Man, and he disgraces himeelf by 
returning to it without having givon an hour’s honest study 
meanwhile to it. W.J. D. is a smart writer and an interesting 
lecturer, but as a teacher of science, he is simply nowhere. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours respectfully, James WEBB. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


May 5th.—British Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. J. M. Severn, Esq., 7.45. Admission 
Free. 


May 12th, 19th, 26th.—Bernard Holländer (at above address) 
on Brain and Nervous System, with illustrations. 
Members, 1/-; Non-Members, 1/6. Commence each 
evening at 7.46. 


May 8th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Grange Park Lecture 
Hall, at 8 p.m. ** Temperament," by Mr. J. Webb. 


May 22nd.—Leyton Phrenological Society. ''How to study 
Phrenology methodically," by Mr. J. Melville. 


Norr.—The notice of meetings of any bona-fide phrenological 
society to which the public are admitted Free, will be inserted 
in this list without charge. Particukus to reach by 1th of 
each month. 
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LESSONS 


By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


IN PHRENOLOGY. 


INHABITIVENESS. 

IxMEDIATELY above the organ of Philoprogenitiveness and 
between it and Self-Esteem is an area of the brain that bas 
caused a very considerable amount of interesting discussion as 
to its function. It wil be observed that this is a somewhat 
extensive area. In this lesson it is proposed to confine our- 
selves to the lower portion of the area, that is, to the upper 
part of the occipital lobe and beneath the parieto-occipital 
fissure. The part above this portion immediately below Self. 
Esteem will be considered in our next. 

The part now under consideration is the apex of the occipital 
lobe. A large number of persons are far from being cosmo- 
politan in their feelings. They cling with a peculiar regard to 
places—to the place where they were born, and where their 
affections were nurtured. 

And this regard for place—that is for home—is not the result 
of climate, for it applies to the Esquimo for his snow house as 
to the Indian in his wigwam, the Arab in his desert and the 
Matabele in his kraal. 

It is remarkable that the patriots of England forget that 
patriotism is not confined to any one people. It is a gift of 
God to all: 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land! " 
In proportion to the size of this part a person has a love of 
home and country, and when large produces an aversion to 
travel. One of my assistants lived in Stoke Newington with a 
family, the good lady of which has never seen St. Paul's 
Cathedral! She lived two or three miles from one of the 
finest buildings in the world. She had brought up a family in 
Stoke Newington but had hardly been beyond the limits of 
Hoxton. Some years ago I asked a person near Bolsover if 
she could direct me the nearest way to Marsden Moor, the 
nearest village to her house. Shecouldn’t tell me; she hadn't 
been there. 

On the other hand some people have so little care for place 
that they are constantly on the move. This affection is an 
essential and an innate faculty of human nature, and like all 
the faculties it has its special organ in the brain. And this 
organ varies in size and activity. The passion agrees with the 
organ. The organ agrees with the passion. 

De Ville took one-hundred-and-fifty casts of persons in order 
to test the accuracy of this localisation. He said :— All the 
persons who had it largely developed feel strong attachment to 
the place they have resided in, leaving it with reluctance.” 
He also took casts of three seamen, remarkable for their skill. 
Two of them had the organ large, the other had it moderate; 
the two having it large were so attached to their ships that 
they declined promotion, one as & captain, the other as a mate 
to the South Seas (voyages at that time taking two or three 
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years), but in another ship. They also expressed an intention 
of settling in their native places should they ever leave their 
ship. The other seaman, with the organ moderate, expressed 
no preference either for a particular ship, or for a particular 
locality. If his circumstances were comfortable he could dwell 
anywhere. 

I am satisfied with the localisation of this faculty, and of its 
particular function. I say this after many years experience of 
it, although for some years I had doubts about it. 

Criminals are wanting in equilibrium of the cerebral forces. 
He who does a bodily injury to a fellow creature, or to social 
order lacks patriotism. He is more at home in gaol than the 
non-criminal portion of society would imagine. Liberated 
criminals generally return to their native town, after serving 
their terms of imprisonment. The reason for this, is the hope 
they have of obtaining help ; though in some, the Love of Home 
is greater than in others. 

Leo, the Irish patriot and author of “The Rising Moon," 
wrote a poem called * The Change” which recites the sickening 
illness of an Irish girl, driven from home when 

“ The tyrants minions fiercely came into our cot 
And soon the rafters’ lurid flame illumed the spot.” 
The last verse illustrates a large development of this organ :— 
* Oh! if I could but see once more 
Slieve Ban's dark crest, 
Or hear the waves at evening roar 
On Shannon’s breast; 
The healthful flush might fill my choek, 
And chase the aching from my brow. 
Mivrone! mivrone! why do I speak, 
I’m homeless now.” 

A touching expression of large Inhabitiveness, pained by ex- 
patriation, is found in the 187th Psalm: “ By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we re 
membered Zion.” ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget its cunning.” “If I do not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

Love of home seems to create a desire to bring the grave as 
near as possible to the place where the cradle was rocked. 

The organ of Locality has an antagonistic influence where it is 
large; for it oreates a desire to travel. And when strengthened 
by large Ideality and Wonder, then there is created a desire to 
take part in ambitious adventures. When these organs are 
large and Inhabitiveness small, that passion for travel and 
adventure overcomes all restraint. 

One of the saddest sights a sympathetic and patriotic person 
can view, is the unending stream of emigrants passing through 
Mallow to Cork and Queenstown. Scenes of grief and despa 
are constant there; there is no cessation. 

As these emigrants wail and weep it is evident they foe 
their expatriation most keenly. Perhaps the only hope they 
have is the possibility of the Holy Virgin helping them home 
again. They look at the gleaming nimbus around the head of 
her statute surmounting Queenstown Cathedral; they try to 


hope, to see ite gleam again. 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


By Jas" COATES, PH.D., ¥.4.8., RoraEsay, N.B. 


WHATEVER remedies used, internal or external, it must 
be borne in mind, that it is the body—the living body— 
which acts upon the remedies, not the remedies on the 
body, and the remedies which are best, are the most 
natural, and can be all the more readily absorbed, 
assimilated, or used up, with advantage by the livin 
tissues of the system. Consequently any medieine an 
appliance which produces painful and violent results, 
excessive or sudden actions and reactions in the system 
—through the system rejecting or expelling the same— 
are to be looked upon as doubtful, if not dangerous 
remedies. Thus, when violent headaches are induced, 
grippings and internal pains, patients may rest assured 
that there is either something wrong in the preparations, 
or in the method of treatment. There is either some 
error in dosage, or error in diagnosis, in which some 
important item has been neglected, or as to patients’ 
temperature, vitality, mental habits, and possibly—too 
frequently—no notice is taken of the patient’s tempera- 
ment. ow, this latter is most important; the dosage 
which would be necessary in the case of a lymphatic 
individual, might produce most serious results in the case 
of a highly nervous, sensitive and easily affected person. 


In self-treatment, whether with medicines or hygienic 
remedies—for which see April issue of the P. P.—let the 
treatment be thorough, but clear from extremes. 


The Tonic Bath :—This bath can be used to advantage 
by most nervous and sensitive persons. They are just 
ihe class who need and are most benefitted by some kind 
of bath daily. The mistake most persons make in bathing, 
is, that they put too much work in, and take too little 
pleasure out of it. "They mistake scrubbing the skin and 
soaping all the oil out, for cleaning and purifying. They 
mistake extremes for thoroughness. With this pre- 
liminary, the tonic bath (a bath to give tone to the skin 
and health to the body), may be taken once a week, and 
time occupied from actual commencing to finish not 
more than twenty minutes. 


What is required, in the absence of a bath-room, is 
any room, a small bath tub or an ordinary washing tub, 
& kettle or tin of boiling water poured in, and reduced by 
the addition of cold water to 105 degrees, that is, hot 
enough to be borne by the back of the hand or elbow 
immersed in it, a basin holding a quart or so of cold 
water, some soap—Nichols’ olive oil soap by preference, 
Barilla, or good old brown—but some soap. Two small 
towels, one to wash with and the other to dry with, —-and 
a cupful of common salt, will complete the arrangements. 
Put the salt in the water and dissolve it. 


The patient should then undress, sit in the water, and 
go to work with hearty good will, and rub liberally all 
over the body with the hands dipped in the water. Then 
soap, principally under the arms, and wherever scurfy 
skin and perspiration is likely to throw solid matter out 
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on the skin. Do the body thoroughly from the ae 
upwards. Then the patient should stand and the y 
should be thoroughly done from the hips downwards, 
with one of the small towels half wrung out and thrown 
over the shoulders the back can be rubbed down. The 
exercise will be beneficial. The wet towel can now be 
rinsed out and dipped into the basin of cold water, and 
the whole body well curried over. This removes the 
soap and closes the pores, and the re-action gives a 
healthy, comfortable glow to the entire skin. If taken at 
night, the patient can slip into bed ; if taken on rising in 
the morning, the bather should use freely in finishing, 
cold water, dry thoroughly, dress quickly, and if at all 
capable, take a brisk walk for twenty minutes’; if weak, 
the bath can be taken, if necessary, with the aid of a 
friend. 


* 

A cold water sponge, towel, or spray bath should be 
taken on rising in the morning. any persons are 
always complaining, who from some cause or other, sit 
up late at night and then lie long in the morning. They 
not only ouffer from the baneful impurities of vitiated 
air indoors, but deprive themselves of pure air in the 
mornings by lying abed to an unreasonably late hour. 
Selfishness lies at the base of a host of nervous troubles. 
An hour earlier to bed, an hour earlier to rise, a cold 
sponge bath—not much soaping—taken briskly, a 
moderate, simple breakfast, and a sharp walk to business 
would help matters marvellously. With most persons 
all that is required is a beginning, and then the morning 
bath will become not only a necessity but a most enjoy- 
able luxury. 


My favourite bath (as it was the favourite of my old 
and genial friend, Dr. R. T. Nichols), is the hot air and 
vapour bath. It is an inexpensive bath, can be taken in 

oom, sitting room, kitchen, indeed wherever most 
convenient to the patient’s surroundings and conditions. 
It is the bath of baths, all other methods used are mere 
washings of the surface of the body; very proper and 
useful, and not half so much indulged in as it should be, 
but with the hot air and vapour bath the skin is cleansed 
from the inside out, ny the healthful and beneficial 
process of sweating. There is a prejudice against 
sweating by the ignorant in hygienic matters, who esteem 
it weakening. But this is absurd, sweating and working 
are allied together. Hard work produces profuse sweating, 
and profuse sweating may be continued from day to day 
with increased bodily vigour and weight, provided the 
worker is properly nourished with substantial food and 
good air. Itis where the air and the food are lacking 
that sweating indicates loss of strength. Bueven this 
class of sweating, induced by many trades and occupa- 
tions, is not a cause of weakness. Much less can it be a 
cause of weakness as induced, not by hard work, but by 
the mild and effective means of a hot air and vapour 
bath, or by a pack sheet bath, local compress and other 
means so well known in hydropathy. 


Nichols' Vapour Bath can be had as low as %5/-; Allen's, £2 10s; 
Foot's, £5; all good, and at prices to suit most pocketa.—J.C. 


NOTE-—All communications to this department must be 
addressed to ' Health," Office of thie paper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributore to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


BOGUS DIPLOMAS. 


To the Editor of Tue PoruLtan PHBENOLOGIST. 


Dear Srr,—When I read the notes in March number of the 
Porutak PHRENOLOGIST, on the “ Degradation of Phrenology,” 
I thought I would look up some letters in my possession walch 
I have received from various diploma manufacturers, and the 
prices at which these dignities are sold. In 1892, I received 
the following letter: “ Dear Sir, —I, being the Secretary of the 
Universal Phrenplogical Society, which is composed of the 
leading phrenologists of the day, invite you to become a member 
of the above society. I shall be glad to know how long you 
have been in practice, and any other information you can give 
as to character and capability. A short thesis on Phrenology, 
or & delineation of the enclosed photo, will suffice the com- 
mittee should you desire to possess the diploma of the Universal 
Phrenological society." In the course of five days I received'a 
diploma, together witb a request for 5/-, which account is still 
owing, and will remain a bad debt. í 

Some time after, I wrote again respecting American diplomas 
which were advertised in the Phrenological Review. The reply 
runs thus: ‘‘ Phrenologist,—Dear Sir,—Am obliged by yours 
to hand this morning. In reply to which 1 beg to state, that 
an American college is willing to grant qualified Phrenologists 
the degrees of Ph.D., D.C.L., L.L.D., B.A., M.A., F.S.D.M., 
or any other kind of degree in art, science, literature, or 
niedicine. The fee for the diploma is £6, and there is no 
examination whatever to those whom I recommend as eligible 
for same. Should you feel inclined to obtain one of these 
degrees, I should be glad to correspond with you. Yours 
truly, ^X," 

In the early part of March, 1892, I received a communication 
from West Norwood, as follows: ‘ Dear Sir, I am the American 
representative of the undermentioned colleges, and having 
taken your adtlress from the register of professional Phreno- 
logists, I write offering you easy terms whereby you may 
secure one of the diplomas, which will be granted when full 
particulars are forthcoming. Yours truly, Y." Tees for the 
various colleges are—No. 1, £5; No. 2, £7; No. 8, £9 15s.; 
No. 4, £12. 

In May, 1892, “Y” writes, saying, “The diploma has 
arrived, please let me hear by return." In December, 1892, 
“ Y” again writes, ‘The diploma has arrived, will you send 
me the fee." 

Mr. Editor, it really is astonishing the craft of some people. 
I, however, did not send any fee. The last communication of 
“Y” was, ' Send me the fee and I will keep it"; and I believe 
he would. What I know of these bogus diploma manufacturers 
would fill two or three pages of the P.P. I may tell you, Sir, 
there are men on the register who have passcd their so-called 
examination in a railway train, and have diploinas as Ph.D's. ; 
one of these men has the impudence to advertise himself as 
Dr. ——. When I visited this man, I asked, how long it was 
since he visited the U.S.A. ? He replied that he did not go for 
examination, but when travelling in a railway train a fellow 
passenger began to talk on Phrenology, and the philosophy of 
its teaching, and he was so satisfied with what I said that he 
sent me this diploma for Doetorship of Philosophy. And thus, 
Sir, was acquired the title of Doctor, which this man advertises 
to deceive the public. This is degrading to the man, as well as 
io Phrenology. Another at Blackpool had his name with Ph.D. 
attached painted on a board. I wanted to know something of 
it, when lo and behold ! he too had met a man in the railway 
train, and from that lucky meeting of this man, had received 
the collegiate title with diploma, Doctor of Philosophy. What 
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apparent intelligence we have amongst us; some whom I know 
cannot and dare not write to the press for fear of mistakes, to 
avoid which, a copy of “ Nuttall's" is constantly in use when 
writing letters, or in daily correspondence. What talent, 
ability, and honesty are lacking. I hope, Sir, to do all I can 
towards bringing all deception to the surface, so that the public 
will see what is genuine and what is false. Hoping this lengthy 
letter will do something towards an sure,—I am, yours 
truly, A Twenty YEARS’ PHRENOLOOGIST. 


GENUINE V BOGUS TITLES. 
To the Editor of Tue PorvLAR PHRENOLOOIST. 


Dear SrR,—1 think it is the exception and not the rule that 
professional phrenologists append an array of initials to their 
names to impose upon the public. Still, here and there are to 
be found those who do so. A phrenologist in the north, in 
advertisements I have seen, adds “ P.P., M.B.P.A.; Student of 
Mental Science &t the Edinburgh Phrenological Museum; 
Fellow of the Phrenological Institute, Glasgow "; and more 
recently “ Royal Phrenologist." Upon examination, I found 
“P.P.” stood for *' Practical Phrenologist," “ M.B.P.A." for 
Member of the British Phrenological Association.—-He is nof, 
and never was, a member of this association. It is equally 
untrue that he was a student of mental science. There are no 
classes or clinic at the Edinburgh Phrenological Museum." 
And at the time this advertisement was issued the museum 
was suppressed and absorbed into the University museum. 
'There was at one time & powerful society, but no institute in 
Glasgow. The society had ceased to exist before he was born. 
“ Royal Phrenologist " meant that he had written a delineation 
of one of the Royal Family, and the delineation was courteously 
accepted. That was all. 

These childish attempts to deceive, practically impose on no 
one, save on that weak minded individual who thinks that 
they will. : 

When we see a Ph. D., F.R.8.A.L., A.S.S., lecturing on the 
sands, dropping his h's, and playing “Old Harry" with the 
Queen's English, the mysterious initials carry no weight with 
them, and those who **ave their 'eads read for honly sixpence,” 
are surely welcome to it. 

Where there is actual ability and good personal character, no 
amount of nomenclature initals—genuine or bogus—can add 
to either ability or character. Where there is no ability, no 
amount of letters can give distinction. In any case, literary 
and philosophic distinctions—are never used in advertisements 
—and only in very exceptional instances are they appended to 
the name, by those entitled to use them. Yours truly,— 

A PHRENOLOGIST. 


To the Editor of Tue PorurLAR PHRENOLOGIST, 


Sig,—As your journal places Hypnotism and Psyehology 
on the cover as subjects it treats of, perhaps a report of a so- 
called Hypnotic-Clairvoyant séance, by a lady and gentleman, 
will not be unacceptable, and I sbould be much pleased if any 
of your readers should be able to give an intelligent explanation 
of its marvels. 

If they are accomplished by collusion in any way, it is the 
cleverest piece of deception I have ever seen or heard of. If it 
is really what it professes to be, it is the most marvellous 
inexplicable psycho-cerebral performance that has ever been 
publicly exhibited. 

The gentleman and his two assistants carried round to the 
audience half-sheets of paper and offered them alternately to 
any visitor who wished to take one, offering also a stiff piece of 
cardboard to write on, and pencil, and requesting each to write 
down a question and to fold up the paper and put it in his 
pocket, as evidence of what each thought of. After distributing 
some seventy or eighty papers the men returned to the plat- 
form with all the cardboards, which were placed on it in front 
of the audience, to satisfy them that the cardboards had nothing 
to do with what followed. During the whole of this distribu- 
tion of papers, the lady stood on the platform, carefully 
following with her eyes the distribution of papers and noting 
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the persona who wrote thereon. She then retired from the 
stage for twenty minutes. On her return she commenced the 
-marvellous part of the exhibition. Her eyes being firmly 
closed all the time, in a olear voice and without hesitation, she 
commenced :—“ There is a lady on my right hand in a green 
dress, with a broad hat and a red flower in it, an emerald 
brooch in her scarf, and a diamond ring on her finger, she 
wants to know what would be the best business for her son to 
enter into; tell her he will be successful in the business she is 
thinking of, namely, an electrical engineer, that will be. the 
best for him.” The professor then asked for her paper and 
read out, “ What business will be best for my son?” and asked 
her, “ Is the description she gave of you correct, and are you 
thinking of making him an electrical engineer?" The lady 
replied, ** In both cases she is quite correct, he is thinking of 
being an electrical engineer.” 

A gentleman, known to the writer of these reports, wrote 
down and pocketed, ** How is my nephew, Captain Dickinson, 
who is in Finland?" The lady described the question correctly 
and then added, * He wants to know how his nephew in 
Finland is; tell him he is well, he was at a place called Hel- 
Hel-Helsung—Helsingfors, yes, Helsingfors, that is the name— 
but he has left and gone up the, country to St. Mikhel" My 
friend afterwards read me a letter to himself, which stated 
exactly what had been told him. 

The lady thus went on without the slightest stop or hesitation 
except when her husband conimmanded her to stop that he 
might read to the audience the question, and ask if the question 
was correctly described and if the answer was correct, and in 
nine-tenths of the cases she was quite right, although some- 
times somewhat faulty. The professor mentioned many cases 
of prediction which subsequently became true. He showed a 
telegram received the same day from the Surveyor of Llanelly : 
** Plans returned by someone unknown." The question asked 
at a séance in Llanelly a fortnight previously by the surveyor 
was, ' Where are certain valuable plans; they having been 
lost?" The lady then told him, ‘ The plans are all safe and 
they will be returned to you shortly by an anonymous hand." 
On Monday a lady wrote, Is the money from Blackburn 
lost ?" The lady after describing the questioner, said, “ She 
wants to know if some money is lost; tell her, no! she will 
receive a P.O. order for the amount from Blackburn ina day or 
two." On the Saturday following the professor read a note as 
follows, ‘‘ Miss Russell thinks it right to tell you that the P.O. 
order predicted would be received by me from Blackburn, has 
arrived, and Miss Russell can only regard the prediction as a 
miracle."—1I am, yours respectfully, F. D. B. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PALMISTRY. 
To the Editor of Tur Poputar PHRENOLOGIST. 


Sig,—Having read the letter written by J. F. Brierly, in the 
April number of “Tue PoruLAR PmnENOLOGIsT," I wish, if 
possible, to answer his “ main points," and show the invaluable 
use Palmistry has been to me. 

About three years ago, I consulted Mr. James Allen, then 
practising in Cardiff, as phrenologist and palmist. Ina few 
minutes, I was so completely turned inside out, that I heartily 
wished I had never subjected myself to such scathing treat. 
ment. It seemed too cowardly to jump up and bolt for the 
door, therefore I was compelled to sit still in **'durance vile," 
glad that my examiner was too much taken up with my hand 
to watch the tell-tale expressions I felt passing over my face. 
How I longed to get hold of something that was not true, but 
it was impossible, everything pronounced my conscience 
affirmed as correct. Ilow ashamed and frightened I was on 
hearing plainly of my wilfulness, and that it was likely to lead 
to very serious illness, and probably death, at the age of thirty- 
five. Next my examiner spoke of the mental qualities, and 
pave me very good talents for several subjects. Then at last, 

could dispute something, though unfortunately I had to say 
he was wrong, that no talent worth calling “ good " had shown 
itself, Again I was humbled in the reply, ** No, how can you 
effect it with your health and temper? It requires a great 
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man to do a great thing,"and even in mere animal strength you 
cannot call scorself great. You have wasted your strength and 
energies; build those up again, and then focus them on your 
talents, and you will be satisfied with the result.” 

Then came advice on health ; severe, straightforward words 
with plain explanations setting clearly before me the reason 
for such rules, and the necgssity of it, at the same time leaving 
me free to follow the advice or not, but throwing all the re- 
sponsibility on my own shoulders. I suggested failure, and 
was startled by the reply, * Undoubtedly you will fail, again 
and again." This was beyond all endurance, the man seemed 
mocking me, and I burst forth, “Then what is the use of 
trying?” “Did you ask your teacher that, when you were 
learning to write? Because you could not at once form the 
letters did you refuse to try?” At last I began to see my 
position, and resolved to begin learning again. The temptations 
I was ‘peculiarly inclined to fall into; the very time they were 
likely to assail me; how to circumvent them; and how to judge 
of the real progress made; were all pointed out in the lines of 
my hand. All that happened three years ago, and from that 
time I have never consulted a doctor; before then it was the 
usual thing to make him richer by a couple of guineas every 
two or three months. My health, physical and mental has 
been steadily improving; and the illness mentioned at the age 
of thirty-five I hope te escape altogether. 

I can speak for myself and my friends, that to us Palmistry 
has not been “a delusion and a fraud, based on the imagination, 
craft, and deception of its professors." Though in a wide 
sense I must ever consider inyself one of the “illiterate and 
ignorant," yet I have never been “deluded ” by Palmistry, 
either in a simple or “complicated manner." To me and 
many others Palmistry has greatly aided “ self-improvement,” 
* mental and physical weaknesses,” restored ** health," and has 
put the right man in the right place, so far as “choice of 
profession " is concerned.— Yours truly, VINCENT. 


To the Editor of Tue PoPuLAR PHRENOLOOIST. 


Sin.— With regard to Mr. Brierly's letter in your last issue 
I have nothing to say, it being self-condemnatory, and of such 
an unmanly and insulting character as to be utterly beneath 
my contempt; but there is one point which it is impossible for 
me to pass by unchallenged. He particularly states that he 
has consulted me with regard to palmistry. Now, I have never 
seen Mr. Brierly, nor has he ever, so far as I am aware, con- 
sulted me. Of course he may have consulted me on the sly 
without giving his name; if this is so, in view of those 
principles of honesty and uprightness which he has of late so 
strenuously defended, will Mr. Brierly kindly furnish me with 
information as to the date of his visit to me, and the name of 
the town in which that visit was paid. Until Mr. Brierly has 
supplied this proof of the validity of his statement, I must 
absolutely deny ever having been consulted by him. 

Swansea, April 6th. JAMES ALLEN. 


HEALTH REPLIES. 


Horr, Loxpow. The particulars you send are meagre. 
Nothing about age, general habits, whether married or tem- 
perate. All these things are helpful in getting suitable advice. 
You are evidently of a highly nervous, excitable and sensitive 
nature. From this and your present state of health, you find 
it difficult to keep your balance, your head level; and are 
liable to unduly exaggerate your symptoms and dwell upon 
them too long for your own good. 

The following treatment is suggested :—Copious enema twice 
a week, thoroughly ovacuate the bowels, use water 100 to 105 
degrees. Hot air and vapour bath once a week; not less than 
twenty minutes in bath. Cold sponge bath every morning on 
rising. Bathe back of neck and ears well with cold water when 
washing. Take moderately simple and nourishing food, at least 
two meals daily. Fruits, grains, milk, eggs. No suppers. 
Keep your mind easy—or as easy as you can. If the treatinent 
is inconvenient, send full particulars and stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
FREE CHARACTERS. 


D. MacpoNarp :—Your head indicates a preponderance of the 
intellectual brain, but an absence of the education nece; to 
the development of its full power. You manifest great faollity 
in obteining information, and in power of criticism and analysis. 
You have a restless and eager desire to know, and store, facts 
and principles. You are benevolent and unselfish, but promise 
more than you perform. Are enthusiastic but too spasmodic 
to be powerful. You are able to express your thoughts with 
much force and ability ; are rather fond of display, and like to 
put a gloss on Ho that would appear dull to most people. + 
Fond of home and friends; you desire men's good opinion 
and seek to merit their approval. You are aspiring and are 
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especially subject to the influence of your moral brain and 

her sentiments. You seem to have definite opinions and 
hold to them with considerable tenacity, have a sense of honour 
and a high standard of right and wrong. Your brain base is not 
powerful, you need more physical stimulus. Bodily exercise 
would be a splendid tonic for you. 


GENERAL. 
NonwicH.—Dr. Charles Cowan published his ‘‘ Phrenol 
consistent with Science and Revalation” at 2/6. The boo 
ou should read on this subject is Dr. Carson's ** Phrenology." 
$ is published at 7/6. I think you would be interested in 
* Phrenology and Religion," post free from Sec. of B.P.A., for 
threehalfpence. Dr. Spurzheim's ‘ Natural Laws of Man," 
Combe's ‘ Science and Religion” and also his “ Constitution of 


Man," are all excellent works on different aspects of the 
subject. 


DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in thi8 
liat for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


tion will 


LONDON— 


MELVILLE, J., 28, Oxford Street, W. 
O’Dett, SraAckPooL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Lud 


Wirpy, A. J., 21, Heber Road, Dulwich, B.E. 


BRIGHTON— 
Sevean, J. Mirrorr, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 
Lay, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
Warsa, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 
Mozaas, N., F.B.P.A., 59, Gilmore Place. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


Hunaznr, Professor, F.B.P.A., Wordsworth Road. President of the British 
Phrenological Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for 


mental cases. 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


LIVERPOOL— 
H. Peocrter, F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 


Moores. Mars, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in 

Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 86, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Mark Moores never calls at 
peren ouses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 


Lecturing Tour from September to May. 


done. 


TAYLos, J. W., Ph.D., F.F.P.l. F.B.P.A., Skipton Street, Phrenologist 
and Food Specialist. Author of * The Hygiene Physician” (Post free, 


18 stamps). 
ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
Coarzs, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 


M Brooxs, WALTBB, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 


WINDSOR— 


BuackFogp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peasood Street. 
Dommen, H. P., 7, King's Road. 


te Circus, E.C. 
Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
MR, J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A, 


Mrs. SEWERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 3/0 to £5 5e. 0d: 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON 
PINKING 


(BY Post) 
ONE PENNY Per Yard. 


Patterns on Application. 


Ladies may rely on the most delicate, as well 
as the coarser, fabrics being satisfactorily done, 
and returned same day as received. ostal 
Orders, or Half-penny postage stamps to the 
value of the pinking, and return postage, must 
accompany each parcel, to prevent correspon- 
dence and delay. here the amount for Pinking 
exceeds One Shilling for each pound weight o 
parcel, the postage need not be included, as the 
work will be returned carriage paid. 


COMMERCIAL PINKING DEPOT, 


41, PEASCOD STREET, 
WINDSOR. 


EsTaBLIsHED 20 YEARS. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


25 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


LAVATER'8 PHYSIOGNOMY, four 
vols, profusely illustrated, for sale; cash. 
Any reasonable offer considered. Apply 
to j . Payne, 15, Bank Street, Norwich. 


WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Great Britain to act as agents 
for the “ PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST," g 
commission to men calling from house to 
house. Particulars, office of this paper 
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500,000 Englishmen have toss One ot Doll lage: In Dublin.—Sympathetic Citizen; “ Is he fatally wounded, 


* 


The Chinese family doctor is employed by the year. His 
salary varies from a halfpenny to sixpence a day for each 
family that he attends. 


The most recent achievement in “ X " ray ors hy—and 
one of the most extraordinary—is a view of the right hand of a 
well-known member of New York society, in which some 
seventy-two shots are embedded. These have lain concealed 
in the hand for some years, and will now be removed by 
degrees. 


By actual measurement of fifty skeletons, the right arm and 
left leg have been found to be longer in twenty-three, the left 
arm and right leg in six, the limbs on the right side longer 
than those on the left in four, and in the remainder the in- 
equality of the limbs was varied. Only seven out of seventy 
skeletons measured, or 10 per cent., had limbs of equal 
length. 


* It has been calculated that, in a fair-sized room, her- 
metically sealed, a man might exist for one hour," says Dr. 
Alfred Schofield in ** The Leisure Hour." *'If he had a candle 
this would be reduced to three-quarters of an hour; if a lamp, 
to half .an-hour; while if he had two good gas-burners and 
wanted to be really cheerful, he would live just five minutes." 
Dr. Schofield relates these facts to show that ventilation should 
always be increased when lights are burning. To test the air 
of a room, „he directs the reader to take into it a half-pint 
bottle full of water. The water is to be emptied into a sink 
or basin in the room, and the bottle will immediately fill with 
the air to be tested. ‘ You then put into the bottle one table- 
spoonful (half-an-ounce) of;pure lime-water ; cork and shake it, 
If it does not turn milky in a few minutes, the air does not 
contain more than ‘6 parts in 1,000 of carbonic acid; if it does, 
it does, and the ventilation is insufficient,” 


An American dentist conducted experiments on some 500 
persons of both sexes to determine the power of the human 
jaw. The average amount of pressure registered by means 
of a special apparatus was 100lb., but this average apparently 
gives no indications of the extremes met with in the course of 
the investigations. A girl of seven exercising pressure, with her 
front teeth only, showed a result equal to 30; while, with her 
back teeth, a 65lb. pressure was Obtained. One medical man, it 
is said, attained the maximum result with a pressure of 270lb. 
If these experiments be confirmed, they will afford some 
grounds for the hope that the deterioration of jaw and teeth, 
supposed to be an accompaniment of civilised existence, has not 
yet succeeded in diminishing to any very appreciable extent the 
muscularity of our facial arrangements, 
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do you think, policeman ? " 

Policeman: ‘‘ Two av the wounds is fatal, sor, but the third 
is not, an’ if we can lave him to rest quiet for awhile, I think 
he would come round all right.” 


en 


A maiden lady said to her little nephew, '* Now, Johnny, you 
go to bed early, and always do so, and you'll be rosy-cheeked 
and handsome when you grow up." Johnny thought over this 
a few minutes, and then observed, “ Well, aunty, you must \ 
have sat up a good deal when you were young.” 


Teacher: ‘It seems you are never able to answer any of my 
questions. How is this, my little boy ? " 

“Tf I knew all the things you asked me, ma'am, father 
would'nt go to the trouble of sending me here," replied 
Johnny. 


M EDS ' 

Two small boys on a tram-car were watching everything and 
talking, as small boys do, when the conductor's whistle at. 
tracted them. 

** What's he got it tied to a string for ? " asked one of them. 

This was a poser for a minute, and then the little one 


chirped : 
«T kmow what for; it's to keep hisself from swollerin' it," 


* I'm on to Yez."—In a Dublin guburb the priest announced 
that a collection would be taken up to defray the cost of coal 
for heating the church. Everybody contributed but Tim— well, 
never mind his other name—who gave a sly wink as the plate 
was presented to him, but nothing else. 

The priest noticed Tim's dereliction, but surmised that he 
might have left his money at home. Not quite enough money 
having been realised, a similar contribution was levied the fol. 
D Sunday. As before, every one gave but Tim, who 
looked mighty sly, and the priest wondered thereat. Meeting 
Tim after the service, he took him to task for his niggardliness. 

“Now, Tim, why did'nt you give something, if only a 
penny ? LEJ 

“ Faith, Father, I'm on to yez.” 

“Tim!” 

“ Yes, Father.” 

“ What do you mean?" 

“ Oh, nothing, Father. Just that I'm on yez, that’s all." 

“Tim, your words are disrespectful, and require an explana- 
lion. What do you mean by them ? " 

** Oh, faith, Father, a-thryin' to pull the wool over m' eyes. 
A-thryin' to make us believe yez wants the money to buy coal 
= heat the church, an’ yer riverence knows it's heated by 
steam.” 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 
Mr. Harry OucHToN, 
Green View Cottage, 
Galgorm, 
Ballymena. 


THE FALSE KEY. 


Mr. Gree, a large merchant in Manchester, was a firm 
believer in Phrenology. He had studied it for some years, and 
being naturally of a scientific turn of mind had taken a delight 
in it. But he also put it to practical use, for he took the 
trouble to measure the heads of thosc he engaged in his ware- 
house ; those at least who were in responsible positions—when 
I say he “measured,” of course, I mean that he did so in his 
mind, without actually putting his measuring tape round their 
craniums. 

One winter's afternoon he was sitting in his private office in 
the city, when one of the clerks in the outside office tapped at 
his door and informed him that a young man, George Newitt, 
wished to speak with him. 

Mr. Greig said, ‘‘ All right, send him in." George Newitt 
came in and bowed to Mr. Greig, who told the young man to 
be seated. 

Mr. Greig had put an advertisement in the paper a few days 
before, for a young man to assist at the books and cash. There 
were several applications, but as yet none had been accepted. 
George Newitt was an applicant. He seemed about nineteen 
years of age, fair complexion, well made, and well dressed. 

Mr. Greig put some paper before George and asked him to 
copy out a document he handed him as a test of his writing, 
while he himself sat back in his arm chair, taking a “ mental 
measurement” of the young man. He was pleased and 
satisfied with the result. What he saw was this—a tempera- 
ment that denoted activity of mind and body, with a large 
moral nature, hopeful, a fair amount of artistic ability and 
the reasoning powers fairly developed. 

Mr. Greig thought to himself, ** He will do, other things bei 
equal.” In a moment or so George turned round and hande 
.his paper to the merchant, who looked at it and asked hima 
few questions relating to his last employment, and general 
ability for the duties he wanted him for. They were answered 
satisfactorily. A few minutes more and George left the office, 

engaged as assistant cashier, to commence work at once. 


He went home as quickly as he could to tell his mother of 


his success. He and his mother, with his sister, lived together 
in a district about two miles from the city. The houses were 
small, but the neighbourhood was respectable. Mrs. Newitt 
was a widow, her husband had been in the civil service for 
some years, and on his death his widow was left with her two 
children, boy and girl, to struggle as best she could to bring 
them up decently. $ 

George's sister Maud, wasa nice, frank girl, a couple of years 
younger than himself. George had gone to business when he 
was fourteen years of age, apprenticed to the counting house 
of a large tirm of cotton merchants. He got on very well and 
was well liked by those above him, but just nine months before 
this, the firm had suffered very severely in their financial 
relations with a foreign house, and as a result, they themselves 
had to call a meeting of their ereditors. They got an arrange- 
ment made, but had to reduce their staff, and George was one 
of those who had to go. 

He had suffered a good deal during these nine months, as he 
knew that whatever money he could earn was needed at home. 
So this evening when his mother opened the door, he caught 
her round the neck and danced her through the hall and round 
their parlour, placing her at last on the sofa, till he related to 
her his expericnee of the morning. She was very glad indeed. 
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The next morning George entered on his new duties and for 
six months things went on very evenly. Mr. Greig was well 
pleased with the result of his choice, having many opportunities 
of coming into contact with him, as George attended his em- 
peyer two or three times a week on some special business that 

e had charge of. But soon after this period had passed by, 
an incident happened which caused George a lot of annoyance 
and uneasiness. 

There was a young man in the general office whose name was 
Tuke. Frank Tuke,—he was three years older than George, 
and had been in the firm's employment since he was quite a 
lad. He entered at first into one of the outer departments, but 
& couple of years previous to this incident he had been trans. 
ferred to the office to keep what was known as “ Stock books.” 
He had taken George “ under his wing" when the latter had 
entered into the firm's employment, and even visited George's 
home. Mrs. Newitt did not much care for him, and Maud 
openly showed her dislike. When George bantered her about 
it she replied that ' Mr. Tuke was far too sweet." George 
himself rather liked Tuke, for the latter had assisted him when 
he came. 

One evening George had been detained behind the others, and 
in his hurry left his keys hanging in the lock of his cash 
drawer. This cash drawer was supposed to hold “ Petty cash” 
to the amount of £10 or £20, and George's duties were to keep 
an account of expenditure. in such a large warehouse there 
were many incidental expenses day by day, and George was 
supposed to attend to these. He did not want his keys that 
evening and so never missed them, until he got to the office 
the next morning. He searched all round but could not find 
them. His cash drawer was locked all right. He was just about 
to tell Mr. Ward, the head cashier, when Tuke came in. He 
had been in early that morning but had gone out soon after, 
before George had arrived, leaving a note for the head of his 
departinent saying his mother was ill and ho would have to 
return home again, but hoped to be back by dinner time. 
Just at twelve o'clock he came in and asked George to come 
out into the passage fora moment. When there he handed 
George his bunch of keys, at the same time whispering to him 
confidentially that he should be more careful and not leave 
anything about that might tempt the people who cleaned out 
the office and warehouse in the morning, and hinted that if Mr. 
Ward knew he would consider George careless. George was 
very thankful and told Tuke so. Tbe former immediately 
looked through his drawers and desk but found everything 
right, and the matter soon faded from his mind. 


A month went by, and one day when George balanced his 
cash he found he was £1 15s. short. He could not understand 
it, he checked and re-checked, totted and re-totted, but with no 
success. He made up his mind to make the money good, 
hoping that something would turn up to throw light on the 
deficit. 

It was on a Tuesday he discovered the deficit. He balanced 
his cash every night just before the office closed. On the next 
Tuesday he found he was £1 15s. short. George was horrified. 
He again counted, checked and re-checked, but with no better 
result than before. He mentioned the matter to his mother this 
time and she urged him to inform Mr. Ward. That gentleman 
was @ very conscientious man; thoroughly upright, but very 
severe on anything that approached even a suspicion of dis- 
honesty. He went through the accounts, but could find 
nothing different to George. The latter also told him about 
the transaction of tlie previous week. Mr. Ward was more 
puzzled still; nothing like this had ever happened before, 
unless he had discovered a couple of small boys taking stamps 
and sundry coppers. He suggested various ways to George 
which might explain the deficit, but the latter felt that none 
of them were satisfactory explanations. 

Mr. Ward thought to himself that he would keep his eye? 
open. 

A fortnight passed away and on Wednesday evening George 
was again short,—this time a pound. He felt not only com- 
pletely mystified, but almost broken-hearted, and his feeling of 
misery was intensified when he told Mr. Ward, and he fancied 
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that gentleman looked very suspicious. He did not even take 
the trouble of checking over the accounts. 

Mrs. Newitt felt even worse than George, she had unbounded 
confidence in her son’s honesty, and felt assured that whatever 
was the cause of the disappearance of the money, that it was 
not through the dishonesty of George. 

The next day Mr. Ward told Mr. Greig, and in the ewening 
he brought George into his own office and aestioned. him 
closely as to the whole circumstances and also as to how 
George apani his evenings. He even went so far as to ask him 
if he had borrowed any money from the cash; but George 
answered promptly and decidedly, * No." Mr. Greig felt no 
doubt as to George, unless there might be some peculiar 
temptation in the way. He therefore asked Mr. Ward to go 
and see George's mother and home, and report to him. 

Mr. Ward's report was favourable. 

The next day the lock of the cash desk was taken off by Mr. 
Ward's instructions, and a new one put on with a patent key. 

All went well for & month. One day Tuke walked into 
George's office and said a young man was waiting to speak to 
him outside. George rushed out and left his keys on the desk. 
He walked up and down outside for some minutes but could 
not see anyone that he knew. He came back again and saw 
Tuke just coming out of his office. He told him he could see 
no one outside, at which Tuke seemed confused and appeared 
to be surprised. The incident passed out of George’s mind. 

Next week, a Tuesday again, George was £3 short. When 
he made the discovery he felt almost paralysed, and for some 
minutes could neither speak nor think. Mr. Ward was gone, and 
indeed most of the fellows in the office. Tuke, however, was 
there and George told him of his calamity. Tuke sympathised 
but told him he thought he should not tell Mr. Ward, as he 
certainly would think that George had taken it. George went 
home feeling thoroughly miserable, and you can understand 
that evening was not nota pleasant one for his mother or 
sister. 

The next day Mr. Greig happened to come in early and 
George went direct to him and told him all the circumstances. 
Mr. Greig looked straight into his eyes and asked him if he was 
telling him the truth. George's answer satisfied him. He had 
& consultation with Mr. Ward (who thought George was dis- 
honest) and paid a visit to the detective office. 

That day Mr. Greig had all the clerks in the office brought in 
before him and questioned. They remarked afterwards that he 
did not ask them many questions but gazed earnestly at their 
heads. 

That evening, five minutes before closing time, two strangers 
entered Mr. Greig’s private office by his private door. The 
outer door of the public office was immediately closed and Mr. 
Greig assembled the dozen clerks together, and told them that 
a suspicion hung over the entire office, including himself. He 
desired all present to allow themselves to be searched by the 
two detectives and he submitted first. 

Frank Tuke said it was a most ungentlemanly thing and he 
would not submit. All eyes turned upon him, and one of the 
detectives who stood behind him immediately put his hands on 
him. He struggled and stooped down on the floor and tried to 
secrete something bright in the waste paper, but the sharp eye 
of the other detective discovered him, and amidst the general 
murmurs of contempt he held up a key. 

George immediately stepped forward and saw at a glance it 
was a duplicate of his own. There immediately flashed into his 
mind the occurence of the previous month when Tuke told him 
he was wanted outside. He had no doubt now but that it was 
a dodge, and that Tuke took advantage of his absence to take 
an impression of his key. 

Tuke was arrested and afterwards confessed to Mr. Greig, 
who said he would not press the charge if he did confess, that 
he had taken an impression of George's key and that he had 
algo on the morning that George lost the key of the first lock, 
found the bunch, and took the key of the cash desk to a lock- 
smith and had a duplicate made. 

Mr. Greig told Mr. Ward that he knew George was innocent, 
as he had studied him phrenologically ; and also on the day he 
interviewed the clerks he was struck with the appearance of 
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‘contrast between these an 


Tuke's head, low Conscientiousness with large Acquisitiveness, 
and very large Secretiveness. He believed that he was on the 
track of the thief and so warned the detectives that if Tuke 
made any dissent to be searched, or any attempt to get away, 
to arrest him at once. 
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GEORGE COMBE AND GEORGE BIDDER. 


Wen Bidder, the “calculating boy” was first taken to 
Edinburgh, George Combe was offered a challenge which he 
accepted. He had never seen this wonderful lad, so it was 
perd that Bidder should be placed in a room with the head 

y and the bottom boy of & local school of repute, and that 
Combe should be introduced to the three, and be requested to 
distinguish the “ calculator” fróm the other two. The gentle. 
men who arranged this, expeoted to see Mr. Combe make & 

articular and careful examination of the heads of each of the 

8 before attempting to pronounce a decision which would 
jeopardise Phrenology, and his own reputation for proficiency. 

ut to their great astonishment, after a single casual glance, 
without even approaching the lads, he indicated which was 
Bidder and which the ** dux " and the “ dubbie " of the school. 

They were then of opinion that Mr. Combe must háve had 
some previous knowledge of the boys’ personality, but after a 
full explanation of his method of discrimination, he convinced 
them of his ability to distinguish their differences. He produced 
& portrait of Jedediah Buxton (from plate 15 of Spurzheim's 
book) and showed them the similarity of the part of the super- 
ciliary ridge in which is located the organ of ‘‘ Number " in the 
cases of both the calculating boys, and then pointed out the 
the * dubbie,” and the medium 
development of the same faculty in the head boy. 

So palpable and pronounced were these distinguishing marks, 
that the gentlemen present were well able to perform them- 
selves, the feat which had so surprised them. 


SHE DIDN'T CONSULT A PHRENOLOGIST. 


“I hope, Jennie, that you have given the matter serious 
consideration," said a lady to a servant girl who had “ given 
notice" because she was to be married “that day two weeks.” 
“ Oh, I have, ma'am,” was the earnest reply. ''Ibeen to two 
fortunetellers and a clairvoyant, and looked in a sign book, and 
dreamed on a lock of his hair, and been to one of those aster- 
rologers, and to a meejum, and they all tell me to go ahead, 
maam. Iain't one to marry reckless-like, ma'am,” 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


*A HarLr-GuixEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the July competition must 
be in by June 14th at latest. 


NOTICE. \ 


Correspondence insufficiently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Although less pretty and beautiful than landscapes 
and fancy pictures, the phrenologist must ever be more 
interested in the portraits of living people, whether cele- 
brities or not ; but I defy any phrenologist to give a true 
and accurate delineation of character from an ordinary 
painted portrait. The shape of the head almost always 
denotes one trait, and the features another. 


Studying at the Academy an excellent portrait painting 
by one of our leading artists, a glance showed me that 
although the drawing and painting were in every way 
excellent, and the anatomy better than the average, yet 
there was a want of balance ‘about the whole portrait. I 
doubted very much whether a man of that character 
would have chosen that position in which to have his 
portrait painted. Something less luxurious and more 
energetic would have better suited the earnest expression 
of the eyes ; and the strong, determined character denoted 
by the well-painted chin and jaw. Yet is it certain that 
he has that strength of character and firm will? In 
trying to corroborate it by the phrenological organ of 
Firmness, that organ is found to be wanting altogether. 
It is smoothed away, rounded off; giving quite a pretty 
curve to the head, but making the poorest of characters. 


Leaving that point undecided, I next considered the 
intellectual organs. They were good, but I questioned 
the truth of the large musical and constructive organs. 

Then taking note of the large moral and reflective 
faculties, it is impossible that the domestic propensities 
could run riot, as their size and development in the por- 
trait would suggest. The mouth contradicts such a 
statement, and there is no sign of any such wild living in 
the features or colouring of the complexion. It is a 
remarkable thing that artists nearly always show clearly 
the fast, drunken, or wild life led by their patrons, in the 
complexion they give them. On pointing this out to an 
artist, I was told it was ‘‘ flesh tints.” I quite agreed ; 
but that ‘flesh tint ” showed ‘ wild oats.” 


As I move away to another equally contradictory study, 
a different light shows what was not noticeable before— 
the organ of Firmness abnormally large, but completely 
painted out, and invisible but in a certain light. If only 
the artist had been content to paint out half, instead „of 
the whole, the character would have been a really good 
one, well balanced, and far more true to life. 


This lack of power in delineating true character, 
through the want of phrenological knowledge, is by no 
means found only in the tyro, but is to be seen in the 
work of the greatest artists of the preseut day, as any 
phrenologist can prove by spending an hour or two at 
this season's exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


Phrenologists have plenty of work before them in 
educating the whole clsss of painters and artists to 
delineate correctly the true character of their patrons, 
We require, and have as much right to demand true 
character painting, as we have to demand true anatomy. 


happy to arrange with olients for consultations, either at 
the Phrenological College, Harpenden, or in town. 


Postal and telegraphic address: Professor Hubert, 


Harpenden.—Advt. 
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A CENTENARIAN PHRENOLOGIST. 


On Monday, the 27th April, the inhabitants of Bland- 
ford, in Dorset, met in public meeting to do honour to 
one of their neighbours who, on that day, had attained 
his hundredth year. This gentleman had been associated 
with George and Andrew Combe in the establishment of 
their schools which they opened on phrenological lines 
in Edinburgh, and of which Mr. Matthieu Williams 
(author of ** A Vindication of Phrenology} was the head 
master. Mr. Thomas Horlock Bastard, the subject of 
our note, was so impressed with the necessity of similar 
efforts elsewhere that he decided to establish one in his 
native town of Blandford. Despite the opposition 
offered to his scheme he succeeded in carrying out his 
wishes, some thirty years since, in the establishment of 
the Milldown School. This effort anticipated what are 
now known as technieal and secondary schools, and 
though these terms fall trippingly from the tongue to- 
day, yet thirty years ago the leaders of educational science 
hesitated to advance to, or accept the position of the 
phrenological pioneers of reformed education. Now, 
however, the world is ready to do honour to these early 
workers, and the meeting at Blandford, presided over by 
Lord Portman, is only an indication of the general recog- 
nition now accorded them. One of the chief subjects of 
study in the school was to be a knowledge of human 
structure, and the laws of health, and as our readers are 
no doubt aware Phrenology formed & branch of these in 
the curriculum of George Combe. 

On the occasion referred to Mr. Bastard was the 
recipient of a gift from his fellow-townsmen of a sum of 
money sufficient to enable him to found and endow 4 
Scholarship in connection with Milldown School, lor 
which purpose the money will be appropriated. Mr. 
Bastard, some years since, erected near the school 
premises a pump under a neat building on which is the 
following inscription :— 

“ Erected for the public use by Thomas Horlock Bastard, and 
dedicated by him to the memory of his esteemed friends George 
Combe and Andrew Combe, M.D., and of their zealous efforts to 
diffuse knowledge of the human constitution, and of the laws of 
nature, as conducive to the preservation of health, and the advance- 
ment of morality. October, 1864." 

Mr. Bastard is still hale and hearty, and takes interes! 
in the progress of the age. May he live long to see yet 
further the fruition of his labour, when every one shall 
know the laws which govern them. 
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MILK TREATMENT. 


The treatment has been used in insanity, in congestion 
of the lung (on the principle of the compress ; for those 
who have realised the value of the local compress never 
resort to the use of poulticing in lung affections, it is 5° 
weakening to the patient), in acute bronchitis, in disea® 
of the kidneys, in spinal derangement, and in compl 
cated ‘indigestion, with wonderful results. My advice 
then, to medical men and lay readers of these lines, 
before rejecting lacteopathy as a valuable branch of home 
therapeutics, give it a bona fide trial. It will be found 
as effective as it has been found to be harmless. There 
are, however, both sanitary and hygienic precautions to 
be attended to in all severe contagious and infectious 
diseases, and these can be given when a description of 
the case is sent in. 
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HUMAN NATURE INDEXED. 


A new descriptive Chart with the above title has been 
issued by Prof. N. N. Riddell, Ph.D., New York, for the 
use of practical Phrenologists. It consists of 96 pages, 
is beautifully printed and is pleasing to the eye, though 
scarcely to literary taste. 

This work possesses a few new and striking features. 
Sevoral of the organs are rechristened, and all of them 
are Soe numbered from any other chart that I 
have seen. But instead of organs they are severally 
described as being elements only (!) This certainly is a 
new feature, but is it true? “ An element is a first prin- 
ciple—an ingredient; but a phrenological organ consists 
of a large number of elements. 

Combativeness is re-christened courage. This is now, 
but it is also not true. The propensity forms a part only 
of the complex power of true courage. A person may 
have a huge organ of Combativeness, yet be un- 
courageous, and really timid and nervously apprehensive. 

In the author's instruction to examiners of heads he 
says: ‘The dissatisfaction that practical delineators 
have met in not being able to mark a chart that would 
harmonise with their oral delineations is largely due to 
the fact that all charts heretofore have been based upon 
size, and elements (organs) have been marked according 
to the size of their organs, which is far from representing 
the strength of the element (organ); since strength is 
what gives character, and our aim being to describe 
mental powers, not physical organs.” 

Here again we have Newness, but not Trueness. 

How can a delineator of character estimate the strength 
of the respective faculties and feelings by manipulating 
the head alone, without estimating the size and innate 
power of each organ? I leave the question for the solu- 
tion of the author. 

He adopts the practice of chart makers in general by 
registering the strength of cach organ by seven numbers 
—namely, from 1 to 7; and he goes on to remark that 
an organ may be large and the feeling, or faculty, may 
be weak ; but gives no oxplanation how this may occur. 
It, however, is true, for such an organ may not have 
been cultivated, but left in idleness like a field in fallow. 

Destructiveness is called Executiveness, which is a 
marked Americanism and misnomer. He, however, in 
this respect is not singular, for wo find the term is freely 
used—or rather misused—on this side of the Atlantic, as 
though the word Destructiveness is abominable, yet it is 
one of the most effective words in the language. De- 
struction always precedes Construction. For instances, 
the trees and the rocks, as such, have to be destroyed to 
construct our houses and furniture, &c. 

Now if mankind had not been endowed with the pro- 
pensity to destroy, however he might desire to construct, 
he could not do so for want of material; but the Creator 
in his forethought and wisdom provided against such a 
calamity. 

As to Executiveness, I suppose the word has been 
coined to express the fact that destructiveness incites to 
quickness of activity in the execution of the performance 
of our duty; but knowledge how to do it is necessary, 
and Destructiveness has no power in itself to give it; 
hence I repeat that in this respect it is a misnomer, and 
the use of the term as noted above is the essence of 


folly. 
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I observe that the author defines the fifth degree of 
every organ as being good. Now there is no bad organ 
in the human head—all are good; but each of them is 
liable to he turned to a bad or improper use. He defines 
Cautiousness under the head of No. 7 thus: Are ex- 
tremely careful, watchful, over-anxious, afraid of making 
a mistake, always apprehending danger, etc. ; and Firm- 
ness under the same number as follows—are extremely 
firm, positive, obstinate and wilful, etc. 

Now we have here two distinctly opposite feelings, 
equally vigorous in the same person, without any quali- 
fication whatever. How then, I ask, can a person be 
always apprehending danger, and be extremely firm, 
positive, and obstinate at the same time ? 

Much more might be said on the author's remarkable 
definitions, but enough has been said already to show 
that this American production is not a whit better, 
excepting the paper on which it is printed, than any at 
this side of the Atlantic. Hence the prospect. of a 
large sale on this side of the Atlantic is not great. 

NicHoLas Moraan. 


PROFESSOR HUBERT AT NEWCASTLE. 


Professor Hubert’s sojourn in this city as a phrenolo- 
gist has been most successful; and those who have not 
yet made his acquaintance should take an early opportu- 
nity of having an interview. This is his last week, and 
during several weeks his delineations of character have 
been considered by all who have submitted their heads to 
his manipulation as remarkably accurate and satisfactory. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained by his visitors, 
none can call in question the marvellous completeness of 
his reading of the human skull as an index of capacity, 
disposition, tastes, and general tendencies of character. 
Some members of the “ Journal ” staff have already made 
po of Professor Hubert's ability as a character reader. 

n many respects his method of exposition is highly 
he is the only professor of the science, 
indeed, who for many years past has recalled vividly to 
mind in this city that full faith in the truth and useful. 
ness of their art which distinguished some earlier 
exponents of phrenology in this city more than half & 
century ago.—JNewcastle Daily Journal. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF Mrs. Boors. H. H. Garlick, 
Bower-place, Maidstone. Price one penny. Written by Mr. 
Chas. Baker of Maidstone, a well-known local Phrenologist. 

Human Nature. San Francisco. The May number of this 
attractive little publication contains some useful articles on 
Phrenology and kindred subjects. Britishers desiring to sub- 
scribe to this journal should write to the Editor, Prof. A. 
Haddock, 1016, Market-street, San l'rancisco. 

PHRENOLOGIWAL MagaziNE. D. N. Fowler € Co., London. 
Price sixpence. The continued improvement in this magazine, 
as manifested in the May issue, is cause for congratulation to 
the Editors. 
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DINING, 


By Owen MxznzpiTE. 
We can live without poetry, music, or art; 
We can live without conscience, and live without heart. 
We can live without knowledge, we can live without books, 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 
We can live without books—what is knowledge but grieving ? 
We can live without friends—what are friends but deceiving ? 
We can live without love—what is love but repining ? 
But where is the man who can live without dining ? 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Bv R. D. STOCKER, 


Anthor of 
‘The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition," &c., &c. 


IV.—Tuse Noss. 

We must now consider the feature that is, in my opinion, 
the most important consideration of the whole face, viz.—the 
nose, 

The nose indicates, in the first place, the executive force of 
the subject, according to the position of the protuberance upon 
it. When viewed in profile the nose is ridged near the root, 
where it rises between the eyes, it shows assertion, aggression, 
and the disposition to attack and have the “upper hand.” 
Should the rise ocour near the centre, half way up the back of 
the nose, it then indicates the inclination on the part of the 
possessor to defend and protect the rights of the oppressed. 

When the rise is observed at the tip of the nose, it shows 
self-defence, and the ability to look after the interests of “ No. 
1,” and to stick up for that worthy individual. Persons having 
this development will not be sat upon, and always resent other 
people treading on their toes. 

Should the nose be without any perceptible ridge upon it, it 
indicates a passive, non-aggressive spirit, and often a retiring, 
shy disposition. Persons having such formed noses seldom act 
with much force or ardour, unless other strongly accentuated 
indications favour their doing so, and they are, as a rule, lacking 
in executiveness and destructive energy. i 

We will in the next place consider the length of the nose. 
When the nose is short, it suggests a lack of forethought, and a 
rather precipitate, and impulsive temperament; should it be 
moderately long, it denotes prudence, discretion, and caution ; 
whilst, if it should droop at the tip, it then indicates a sus- 
picious, wary nature. 

When the nose is well defined and raised from the face, being 
clearly and sharply cut, it shows ambition; should it project 
considerably at the tip, it signifies curiosity, and the predelic- 
tion on the owner's part for poking his nose into the concerns 
of others. 

When the tip of the nose is pointed, it signifies reticence and 
incommunicativeness; but should it be wide, it indicates a 
talkative, loquacious nature, whilst, if in addition to this, the 
nose be turned up it shows a vivacious temperament—a person 
who is seldom at a loss for a shrewd, smart retort. 

When the septum, the gristle which divides the wings of the 
nose, descends below the nostrils, it shows ingenuity, and marked 
individuality, as well as the ability to scheme and manœuvre ; 
whilst, should the wings of the nostrils slope down on to the 
cheek and elongate at their posterior position, coming down 
below the cartilage, it denotes mimetic ability, and the love of 
imitating and copying. Sir Henry Irving has both this sign 
and that of originality well represented. 

Nostrils which curl, and are very flexible, are significant of 
pride, and & love of social distinction; well opened nostrils 
show gallantry and ardour; very open, conspicuous nostrils, 
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animal propensities, coarseness and a superabundance of 
vitality; whilst small, closed nostrils indicate a want of en. 
thusiasm and “spirit.” 

Viewed full-face. Breadth to the back of the nose denotes 
solidity, staying power, reflection and force of mind ; sharpness 
indicates acuteness, penetration and often brilliancy of intellect. 

When the nose is broad across, just below the ridge where it 
joins the cheek, it shows Acquisitiveness, and a provident 
nature, that would put by for a rainy day. 

When the nose widens across the nostrils which spread out 
over the face, it denotes secretiveness, and the ability to 
organise and keep one's own counsel. When the nose is 
narrow across the nostrils the subjoct will not be able to keep 
a secret, and will always be liable to “let the cat out of the 
bag "; whilst should the nose be very broad across the nostrils 
it would indicate dissimulation, and even double dealing. 
With President Kruger the nostrils open across the face, giving 
policy, and the power to observe a discreet silence. When the 
nose is divided at the tip, and cleft by a small dimple, it is 
indicative of an analytical, critical, investigating cast of 
intellect. 


WHERE BEARDS GROW IN TWENTY DAYS. 


It is generally understood that the hair and nails grow faster 
in hot weather than in cold, but perhaps few are aware that 
any temperature can impart so great a stimulus to the growth 
as Colonel Pejevalsky, the great Russian traveller, says the 
Central Asian heat did during his journey in those regions 
during the summer of 1889. 

In June the ground and the air became excessively hot, so 
great, indeed, as to render travel in the daytime impossible. 

Within a fortnight after this oppressive weather began it 
was noticed that the hair and beards of all the party were 
growing with astonishing rapidity, and,’ strangest of all, some 
youthful Cossacks, whose faces were perfectly smooth, deve- 
loped respectable beards within the short périod of twenty 


. days. 


FREE CHARACTER READING. 


Arrangements have been made by which subseribers 
to THE PorurAR PHRENOLOGIST may have their characters 
read from their photographs FREE OF CHARGE. The fol 
lowing conditions must be observed :— 

1. Each application must be accompanied by a recent 
photograph (two would be better, one full face and one 
profile) and a small specimen of his or her hair. 

2. The application should contain the following pat- 
ticulars: sex, age, height, and colour of eyes; and it 
should be in the handwriting of the applicant. 

3. If the photograph is to be returned a sufficiently 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for ilu 
purpose. 

4. Each application must be accompanied by 12 coupous 
cut from the cover of the paper; these need not be all 
jrom one month's issus. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 
By J. Minrzorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


In golden capitals on the splendid temple of Delphos 
was inscribed the most important maxim known to the 
wise men of ancient Greece: “Know Thyself.” Self- 
knowledge is the most important of all knowledge. There 
is no royal road to learning. We have usually but vague, 
incorrect ideas of that which has not been fully impressed 
upon the mind by steady application, diligence, and 
study. 

Education is at the present time making rapid strides 
and the desire for practical knowledge is becoming 
greater. To satisfy this thirst for knowledge, it is neces- 
sary that the up-to-date progressive man should econo- 
mise and make the most of his mental, as well as his 
physical powers; and to do this he must first know him- 
self: he must know the bent of his mind, the strength 
or weakness of the various faculties of his mind; in 
what direction his aspirations, talents, or may-be genius, 
tends, and to what extent they will enable him to launch 
out in the world. 

The science of Phrenology claims to be the most prac- 
tical of all systems of mental philosophy, because it deals 
with the basis of mental manifestations. It is a fact 
beyond dispute that mentality exists only in proportion 
as there is brain development and activity-—that where 
thore is a want of brain, there is a corresponding want 
of mentality, or intelligence. No ordinary observer will 
need to be told this. In estimating worth, quality must 
be taken into consideration together with size, and 
especially so when estimating the worth of man—the 
noblest work of creation. 

Education and environment have much to do with 
and forming improving a person's character; yet, it is a 
great mistake to think that educational, monetary, or 
other similar advantages, are all that is necessary to 
enable an individual to be successful in any profession or 
calling. All men are not equally endowed by Nature 
with the same mental qualities. All the education and 
training in the world would not make the true poet. It 
does not follow that because a man shines as a lawyer 
that he must necessarily possess the same brilliant 
pue in relation to any other walk in life wherein a 

awyer's qualities are not requisite. A profound lawyer 
would probably make but a poor artist, even though he 
might have had a thorough art training. 

It must not, however, be inferred that it is impossible 
for à man to possess more than one good natural quality, 
or that anyone is gifted so as to become eminent iu some 
pursuit or other. One may have one talent; another 
may he possessed of ten: we are responsible only for 
that which we have, and its improvement, and not for 
that which we have not. 

To know how to economise and make the most of 
one's mental and physical powers should be the ain of 
everyone. The study of Phrenology is the study of 
mind. To know our own mind is to know ourselves, and 
thus know what best we can do for ourselves and others. 

The human system can endure heat of 212 degrees, the boiling 

oint of water, because the skin is a bad conductor, and 
use the perspiration cools the body. Men have withstood 
without injury a heat of 800 degrees for several minutes. 
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CURIOUS FACTS. 


The credulity of those who read the medical journals is fre- 
quently taxed to the utmost by some of the facts which are 
there recorded. The following reports are of cases which will 
interest non-medical readers. They are all well authenticated. 
Almost as curious as the instances of swallowing I am about to 
relate are two cases of foreign bodies in the cavity of the 
“ orbit," both reported by well-known surgeons. 

The first is that of a man who was threshing corn, and after- 
wards had a severe inflammation of the eye. This continued 
for two or three weeks, until one day, when pressing on his 
lower eyelid, **he suddenly ejected a grain of wheat, which had 
shot forth a vigorous green sprout.” 

In the second case ‘a piece of iron hat-peg three inches long 
was embedded in the orbit for several days without the patient 
being aware of it.” 

Many curious things have been swallowed, some oxamples 
of which I quote. Ata post-mortem examination of the body 
of a lunatic the ciomach was found to contain “ thirty-one 
entire spoon-handles, each about five inches long, four half- 
handles, nine nails, half an iron shoe-heel, a screw, a button, 
and four pebbles. The whole mass weighed two pounds eight 
ounces.” 

Another instance of depraved appetite in a lunatic is that of 
a man who swallowed ten ounces of nails and some pieces of 
broken pot. In this caseno harm ensued. 

Hair seems to be a favourite article of diet among the insane, 
and it forms a ball similar to those frequently found by 
butchers in calves' stomachs. 

Of large bodies swallowed accidentelly sets of false teeth 
seem to be the most common. In one case an old man had 
been under inedical treatment for several months, and was 
supposed to have had a cancer in his throat. On examination 
a false tooth plate was discovered, which he had evidently 
swallowed during sleep, and which was the sole cause of all his 
trouble. 

Large pieces of meat are often swallowed. One individual 
swallowed & whole mutton chop, both bone and meat, without 
doing himself any great harm. 

Most persons at some period of their lives have paid a visit 
to & dentist in order to have a tooth drawn, and they will 
doubtless consider that the blade of a tooth forceps is rather an 
awkward body to have in the windpipe. Yet one of these 
instruments was successfully removed from the windpipe of a 
man by Sir William McCormac. 

Needles have been frequontly swallowed accidentally, and 
several cases are recorded where the needle has travelled 
through the tissues of the body to a part some considerable 
distance away, such as the groin or thigh. 

Smokers are liable to special injuries from blows or falls 
while smoking a pipe. Thus, one man had a piece of tobacco 
pipe three inches long embedded in the tissues of hischeek. It 
remained there for several years. 

One or two cases of recovery after the most dreadful injuries 
are worth mentioning. Perhaps the most marvellous of such 
accounts is the well-known case of Alexis St. Martin, whose 
stomach was injured from the front by a gunshot wound, and 
a permanent opening into it was left. 

A frequently quoted case is that of a man engaged in blast- 
ing, who was preparing a charge, when it ‘exploded, and forced 
his crow barright through his skull and brain. This man lived 
for over twelve years, and there was no obvious mental 
change. 


Some children are born tongue-tied, the tongue being too 
much bridled to the bottom of their mouth, by which they are 
prevented froin sucking properly. If not remedied, this pecu- 

iarity will impede their utterance in after-life. It is the duty 

of the nurse to mention to the medical attendant that 
there is such a defect, and he will remove it by a slight cut 
with a pair of scissors. 
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LET "T'HINKEHRS HEAD. 


It is surprising what lamentable ignorance prevails 
amongst persons otherwise intelligent, on the subjects 
which should most concern them— Life, its methods of 
manifestation and its purposes. Until the advent of Dr. 
Gall there was little to learn but what was of a nature at 
once confusing and untenable. The scientists and 
philosophers seemed to vie with each other as to which 
could succeed iw investing the matter with the 
greatest number of perplexities. The discovery of the 
phrenological key to the mysteries of human nature, 
cleared away as by magic the clouds and mists which 
had so long enshrouded the simple and easily-attainable 
truth, and revealed to an astonished though sceptical 
world those great principles for which in all eras sages 
has been searching and groping in vain. Error had 
usurped the place of Truth, and when the latter came— 
as truth always comes—with fearsome step and timid 
face, her advance was checked, and instead of at once 
assuming her position upon her rightful throne, she had 
to meet the emissaries of the enemy who sought first to 
ignore her, then to laugh her out of her pretensions, and 
finally when her persistence and power became manifest, 
to oppose by every possible means, her progress to the 
seat of power. And still there are some who blindly 
denounce, and foolishly condemn, the great principles, 
which, as the result of Dr. Gall's disooveries, are now 
written indelibly upon the pages of science. I say their 
action is unwise Tacas they traduce that, of which, 
when questioned, they admit they know nothing. Is it 
not a remarkable fact that every man who has really 
studied the subject—many of them for the purpose of 
showing its falsity and unreliability—has become a con- 
vert, and some even enthusiastic advocates. One of 
Phrenology's greatest authorities (Dr. Vimont) sought 
eagerly for proofs of its error, but *nded by blessing and 
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extolling it. Prejudice and interest have equal claims to 
distinction in the influence they exert on the minds of 
many persons, and to combat these twin forces, Right 
and Truth have to brace themselves to the encounter 
and have frequently to endure temporary reverses; but 
it has frequently happened that no small measure of ill- 
fortune which comes in these reverses is due to the aotion 
of those who, while pfetending to devotion as friends, 
have no claim thereto, or those whose armoury is so 
sadly devoid of weapons that they only impede the 
onward march of the stalwarts, who are not ony 
thoroughly equipped, but inflamed with zeal. 


Phrenology stands to-day the loser by influences such 
as I have described. Of prejudice I will only say that 
it is gradually dying. Prosent-day scientists and philoso- 
phers, too, are gradually reconciling themselves and their 
theories to Gallian principles. They adopt its positions, 
its claims, and its language, and though they still rebel 
when they are asked to accept the name “ Phrenology,” 
yet even here they sometimes yield provided you will lei 
them call it ‘The New Phrenology.” Interest is a foe, 
which, as the new order of things gradually prevail, will 
necessarily have to “hide its diminished head." The 
modern schools of Anatomy have adopted Gall’s system 
of brain dissection ; and modern experimenters, relying 
on Gall’s discovery of the multiplicity of organs in the 
brain, have based their experiments on that fact, and 
have sought, with success, to localise in the brain some 
of its many functions. The professors and others, there- 
fore, whose interest it has been to oppose phrenological 
teaching, are able to materially modify their opposition, 
and it is only here and there a scientist is found who 
deems it to be to his interest to assume an attitude of 
antagonism. 


Of recent years possibly the professed friends and 
advocates of Phrenology have been its greatest foes. 42 
advocacy based only on the ability of Phrenology to pro 
duce fees for the advocate cannot possibly have been 
conducive to the welfare of the science. I should be 
sorry to convey the impression that professional 
Phrenologists cannot be valuable teachers of the subject, 
and when actuated by motives other than pecuniary, be 
powerful agents for the advancement of a knowledge of 
its principles. Fortunately there are many such to whom 
the mere question of emolument is indeed a subsidiary 
one; they would never have entered the profession but 
for the fact that they loved the science, were eager to 
advance its claims, and the only opening which enabled 
them to do this effectually was to devote themselves 
entirely to it. But the class to which as foes I particu- 
larly refer, and of which there are a large number, are 
those who, having but little knowledge of the subject, 
pose as character readers in public places, and by their 
vagaries and ignorant mis-statements, couched ib 
language the reverse of correct, leave an impression ot 
the minds of their listeners of repugnance and disgust- 
I need not say, these men are no more phrenologists 
than the pill-vendor at the street corner is a physician, 
or the organ-grinder a master of music. Let me urge 
every reader of these lines who has hitherto held aloof 
from Phrenology because of any reason such as I have 
suggested, to at once look into the question for them- 
selves. The study will be founda delightful and engrossing 
one, and the reproach of ignorance on the most impor- 
tant matters relating to themselves will be wiped away. 
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PHILOSOPHY, OLD AND .NEW. 


By Brian Hopason. 


THE penne of the peyenuolegiats to the phrenologists 
is parallel with that of the alchemists to the chemists. 
The psychologists rejoice in the intricate mysteries of an 
abstruse terminology, spun for the most part from their 
mental entrails, as Bacon has put it; whilst the chemists 
and phrenologists appealing direct to nature, resolve all 
complexities into elements first, and then proceed to build 
up the compounds that general observation has too 
swiftly dealt with as being elemental. 

The force of this parallel may be seen by a brief com- 
parison of the assertions and terminology of the two 
schools. "Thus, Bain tells us, leaving no doubt about the 
matter, after the good old alchemistical fashion, that 
“ The only account of Mind strictly admissible in scien- 
tific Psychology consists in specifying three properties or 
functions, Feeling, Will or Volition, and Thought or 
Intellect ; through which all our experience, as well as 
Object and Subject is built up." In considering this 
portentous dogma I am minded of asimilar statement by 
the alchemist Basil Valentine, which is if anything, less 
dogmatic. He says, ‘‘ Every substance placed in the 
fire, yields a spirit, called mercury, an inflammable prin- 
ciple named sulphur, and the most fixed part he calls 
salt’’! Of course there is nothing untrue in either of 
these positions if you vary the meaning of the terms 
slightly and pince them in different positions. Other 
terms regarded as if they were elemental by the orthodox 
schools are as follows, and I will ask you to note them 
specially for comparison with those of Dr. Gall :— 

Perception, Memory, Conception, Abstraction, Reason, 
Judgment, Imagination, Surpfise, Wonder, Restraint, 
Liberty, Terror, Sympathy, Gratitude, Generosity, Emo- 
tions of Relativity, Terror, Tenderness, Self-power, 
Trascibility, Action, Pursuit, Intellect, Sympathy, Ideality, 
the Asthetic, the Ludicrous. The Will has Spontaneity, 
Self-conservatism, Money Motives, Motives of bodily 
strength, Knowledge, Formalities and Virtues, Delibera- 
tion, Resolution, Effort, Desire, Belief, Morals, and 
Habits, eto., etc. 

Contrasting the significance of the terms here used 
with that of the terms proposed by Gall and his followers, 
we notice one striking difference, a difference, too, that 
is fundamental to the solution of the education problem. 
It is this, that whilst the last mentioned terminology 
applies to every individual without providing any key to 
differentiation, the system of Gall provides a sequential 
series of elements from which all the aforesaid compounds 
ean be built up, and by examination of the quality and 
quantity of which, individuals may be differentiated in 
reference to every capacity of the mind. A series, too, 
which emphasises and supports the Theory of Natural 
Selection, and harmonises with every fact in Physiology 
a8 yet clearly ascertained. 

Moreover, the followers of Gall speak of the human 
mind in straightforward plain English, which everyone 
possesing a mind can understand; and they are not 
dependent upon the *'relativity of doubly compound co- 
órdinated relativities,” orany other such profound phrases, 
which have all the unction that characterises ''that 
blessed word Mesopotamia," but leave no mortal man 
one whit the wiser as to his own particular relation to 
his fellow men, the only point upon which nine-tenths of 
mankind are interested. 
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Gall states that Man is an organism with a distinct 
faculty for loving the opposite sex (Amativeness). That 
he has an especial preference for one member of the 
opposite sex, to whom he tends to cling through life 
(Conjugality). That he has a distinct faculty prompting 
him to cling with tenacity to life for its own sake 
(Vitativeness). That by similar means he loves his friend 
(Friendship)—he protects and loves his offspring (Philo- 
progenitiveness)—he loves his home (Inhabitiveness). 
That he has an innate capacity.to fight those who traverse 
these loves (Combativeness). That he can manifest his 
individuality to the extent of utterly destroying these 
opponents, or breaking down any other obstacle in his 
path (Destructiveness). That he can appreciate the 
difference between good food and bad (Alimentiveness). 
That he can calculate the number of things he is in need 
of (Calculation), and perceive their condition (Order), 
Colour, plumb (Weight), bulk (Size), and Form. That 
he is an observer sping meson) and has a capacity to 
remember isolate facts (Eventuality), places (Locality), 
and periods (Time). That he can express in language 
the ideas that affect his existence (Language). That he 
can preserve his actions from the observation of competi- 
tors, by a power of cunning or secrecy (Secretiveness). 
That he can thus acquire possessions for himself (Ac- 
quisitiveness). That he can construct edifices wherein 
to preserve the same (Constructiveness). That he can 
govern all these attributes with caution (Cautiousness). 
That he is fond of displaying his gains, hereditary and 
ghia with an ostentation that seeks the approbation 
of his kind (Approbativeness). That he has a certain 
innate pride in his high attainment, that prevents his 
stooping to meanness (Self-esteem). That he can appre- 
ciate that which is lofty and sublime in his natural sur- 
roundings (Sublimity); and picture to himself ideals 
from the same source (Ideality). That he can appreciate 
the varying musical sounds (Tune). That he can perceive 
the incongruities of things and laugh thereat in mirth- 
fulness (Mirth). That he can dive into the causes of 
those things which present obstacles to his other facul- 
ties (Causality). That he can compare the results he 
arrives at (Comparison). That he can reckon up his 
fellow-man in respect of all these psychic forces (Human 
Nature), and deal with them with suavity (Agreeable- 
ness) or true kindness (Benevolence), That he can 
imitate the impressions his other faculties record as per- 
taining to other men and things (Imitation). That ho 
can perceive that there is a great undiscovered world 
around him through which he has to travel, and into 
which certain of his kind are sufficiently highly developed 
to see (Spirituality. ^ And finally, looking upon the 
mighty piece of mechanism that has wrought these 
capacities into his consciousness—considering the super- 
lative grandeur of it all, some few of his raco have turned 
their whole nature upward with a sense of thankfulness 
towards its originating Cause, and have acquired in the 
organ of Veneration & capacity that ever lifts them 
upward to higher attainments, giving them a broader 
retrospect of the past lives of their race, and therein the 
highest of all philosophy. 

Those who have already mastered the orthodox systems 
of Psychology will regard with intellectual pity those 
who can degrade so lofty and profound a subject to the 
simplicity of Gall's system. - 

It is, in fact, his simplicity that has condemned him. 
Any average mind can completely master his meaning 
with a little application. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On May 5th the usual general meeting of the above 
Association was held. ^ Bernard Holländer, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The SEcRETARY made a statement with reference to 
the present position of Phrenology in various localities. 
Special reterence was made to the newly-established 
Newcastle Phrenological Society, which numbers 40 
members, and the work of Professor Hubert in connec- 
tion therewith; also to the positions assumed by the 
Press for and against. In this latter connection the 
Secretary announced that the Council had decided to 
issue a disclaimer as to the connection of Mr. Sinclair 
with Phrenology as represented by the Association. A 
communication with that object has been sent to the 
Central News Agency. The Council had also been con- 
sidering the possibility of establishing a permanent office 
in London, but want of funds prevented this being car- 
ried out at present. The Association had been estab- 
lished ten years. 

The OnmarmMaAN called upon Mr. Severn to read his 

aper upon “Our Early Phrenologists." Mr. Severn's 
fast lecture to the Association was delivered just eight 
years since (May, 1888). 

It is impossible to give other than the briefest refer- 
ence to the many biographical and other facts referred to 
in the limited space at disposal. 

Mr. SEvERN, in the course of his lecture, dealt more 

articularly with the lives and labours of Drs. Gall and 
Brorshetn and Mr. George Combe, his object being to 
revive the memory of the founder and pioneers of 
Phrenology. 


DR. GALL. 


Dr. GALL was born at Tiefenbrunn, in Swabia, on 
March 9th, 1757. His parents intended him to become 
a priest, but his taste was in a different direction, and he 
became a student of medicine. After acquiring his 
education he went to Vienna, where he soon became 
recognised as an able physician, and was offered the post 
of Medical Councillor of State to the Emperor, Francis I., 
but this he courteously declined, being of a nature un- 
suited to the conventionalities of a Court life. The 
lecturer described the phrenological development of Gall, 
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showing that he was eminently suited to the investiga- 
tion of facts, and well able, by virtue of his large reason- 
ing power, to give them their due place and prominence. 
He proceeded to relate the discovery of the organ of 
language, or verbal memory, and told of the impression 
this conveyed to the mind of Gall, that if one mental 
power had a physical sign or expression in form, why 
not others ; thus leading, step by step, by means of care- 
ful observation, to the ultimate establishment of Phreno- 
logy as a legitimate science. Dr. Gall was physician to 
a lunatic asylum, several hospitals, and other public 
institutions in Vienna, hence he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of study and research. He was introduced to 
colleges, the courts of princes, and the halls of justice, 
for the purpose of his enquiries; and whenever he heard 
of any persons who were in any way distinguished by a 
remarkable endowment or deficiency, he studied their 
development and, whenever possible, would take a cast 
of their heads. After nearly thirty years’ observation 
and experiment he propounded his doctrines to the 
medical profession by means of lectures, which in 1802 
were interdicted by the Government of Austria, on the 
ground that the new teaching was in antagonism to 
religion. This prohibition had the effect of causing a 
more widespread interest to be taken in the subject, and 
Dr. Gall lett Vienna to travel and lecture in Germany 
and France to eager students of his new science. Dr. 
Gall eventually settled in Paris, where his labours 
secured for him a large and lucrative practice. In 1815, 
the Emperor of Austria invited him to return to Vienna 
—an invitation he declined. In Paris he constantly 
lectured on his discoveries, each course consisting of 
sixty or seventy lectures, and included careful dissection 
of brains. At the request of the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Gall commenced lecturing for the benefit of the 
Medical Students of Paris in 1819. At the close of one 
of his lectures, in March, 1828, Dr. Gall was seized with 
paralysis, from which he never recovered, and died on 
the 22nd of August of that year. 

JOHN Gaspar SpuRzHEIM, the co-worker with Dr. Gall, 
was an eminent anatomist and physiologist. He was 
born on the 3lst December, 1776, and though intended 
by his father for the clerical profession, preferred that of 
medicine, and passed through the medical schools of 
Vienna. In 1800 he became a student of Dr. Gall, and 
entered zealously into the consideration of his master's 
discoveries, with the result that in 1804 he became the 
associate of Dr. Gall in his labours. The researches 
were continued with renewed energy, and in the public 
expositions which were constantly taking place, Dr. 
Spurzheim undertook the anatomical work, making the 
dissections and experiments whilst Dr. Gall explained 
them to the students. In 1814 Spurzheim left Dr. Gall 
in Paris, and came over to England, locating himself in 
London, where he wrote and lectured. He also visited 
for this latter pepo; Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, &e. Returning to London in 
1817, he became a Licentiate of the yal College of 
Physicians. Many converts amongst the medical pro- 
fession and other scientists resulted from his lectures, 
and it was at one of these, which was illustrated with 
brain dissection, that George Combe first became inte- 
rested in Phrenology. In 1818 he married Madame 
Perier, a pleasing and accomplished lady, to whose 
pencil is due many of the beautiful drawings which 
illustrate his later books. 
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In 1825 he delivered courses of lectures at St. Thomas's 
and St. Bartholomew's hospitals, visited the principal 
towns of England, Seotland and Ireland, lecturing and 
demonstrating. At Cambridge University he was 
received with distinguished respect, being feasted and 
feted, and whilst in Dublin was enrolled as an Hon. 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy. As the result of 
invitation he left England for America in June 1832, and 
had arranged for an extensive lecturing tour through the 
States. He commenced by delivering his courses at 
Harvard University and Boston on alternate days, while 
the mornings were devoted to demonstrations before the 
medical faculty. This work was too much for his 
strength, and he was unable to throw off the effects of a 
chill, which developed into a fever, and resulted in 
death on the 10th November, 1832. Although Dr. 
Spurzheim had been with them but a few weeks, the 
Americans paid him the highest honour. Crowds 
attended his funeral, and votaries of Science from all 
parts were present.  Eulogies were pronounced, and a 
requiem was sung over his grave. A monument was 
soon after erected on the spot to his memory. 

George Combe was born in Edinburgh on October 21st, 
1788. He passed his early life in an atmosphere of 
severity and gloom. Having strong moral tendencies, 
his mind was much occupied with the problems of religion 
and life. He was first sceptical as to the truth of 
Phrenology, but a lecture, with demonstrations by Dr. 
Spurzheim, convinced him that it possessed claims to 
his attention. He studied it in the spirit of earnestness, 
which characterised all his work, and. eventually, became 
its great apostle. Phrenology became to him the key to 
all knowledge, and he viewed life entirely through its 
medium. George Combe was by profession a lawyer, bui 
would not pndertake the advocacy of any case of which 
he was not fully satisfied. "Though eminently adapted 
to his profession, yet he had tastes, abilities, and desires 
beyond it. His splendid literary and reasoning powers 
were illustrated in his many works—foremost of which 
stands ‘ The Constitution of Man," which is considered 
one of the classics, and has had a larger circulation than 
any other work of a similar character. In 1833 he 
married Miss Cecilia Biddons, a daughter of the great 
actress, and in 1897 he gave up his profession and de- 
voted himself entirely to the propagation of Phrenology. 
In 1838 he responded to an invitation to visit America, 
and while there formed a strong and affectionate friend- 
ship with Horace Mann. In 1850 he visited Bucking- 
ham Palace, and explained to the Queen his theories of 
education based on the Phrenological developments of 
the Royal children. In 1854 he was again summoned to 
the Royal presence. He continued his labours for 
Phrenology until his death in 1858. 

Mr. SEVERN gave much information as to the personal 
worth of these great pioneers, and made special refer 
ence to Dr. Andrew Combe, whose labour for Phrenology, 
as testified by his writings, is of great value. 

The lecture was illustrated by diagrams of these 
pioneers, supplemented by pictures of Sir F. Leighton, 
W. E. Gladstone, the late Lord Tennyson, L. N. Fowler, 
and Jas. Webb. 

Mr. Croucu proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. Blackford. 

The proceedings terminated with the practical exa- 
mination of a head by the lecturer, which was much 
appreciated. 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Friday, 24th ult., the usual fortnightly meeting was 
held at the Grange Park Church Lecture Hall, when Mr. 
James Webb, F.P.B.A., lectured on the organ of '* Love 
of Approbation.” The chair was occupied by Mr. C. P. 
Stanley. The lecture was illustrated by diagrams and 
pictures of notables. Amongst those having the organ 
large were Lord Rosebery and Mr. Sexton, whilst Sir 
Wm. Harcourt, Mr. W. O’Brien and Mr. Broadhurst, 
were credited with more self-esteem than consideration 
for the opinion of others. Much fun was caused by the 
enumeration of the odd behaviour of persons having 
excess or deficiency of the organ in question. A delinea- 
tion was also given of the character of Mr. Richardson, 
and comparisons made between the heads of members. 


On May 6th, Mr. Webb also lectured on “ Tempera- 
ments,” with illustrations, to an appreciative audience. 
Mr. Webb, as usual, concluded the evening by the clever 
examination of a head. 


On the 22nd, a lecture was given by J. Melville, Esq., 
on “ How tostudy Phrenology methodically.” The Rev. 
H. Moulson presided. The lecturer described the various 
brain areas, drawing attention to the character and abilit 
of persons depending on the four chief areas of the heed, 

These were illustrated ve om by drawings of the 
various parts on the blask board: he lecture was ex- 
ceedingly well received. Then followed a number of 
questions by Mr. Barley, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, ete., 
which were satisfactorily replied to. 

Votes of thanks proposed by Mr. Webb, and seconded 
by Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, were accorded to the lecturer 
and chairman. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


June 2nd.—British Phrenological Association, 63, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. “Popular Evening,” 
at 7.45 p.m. Admission Free, 

June 3rd.—London Phrenological Institute, 5, Cumber- 
land Gate, Kew Gardens, Stackpool E. O'Dell, 
on “ Phrenology,” 8 p.m. Free. 

June 9th,—Lecture at B.P.A. Room as above. Bernard 
Holländer, Esq., at 7.45 p.m. Admission, 
Members 1s., Non-Members, 1s. 6d. 

June 10th.—Kew Gardens. S. E. O'Dell, as above. 
8 p.m. Free. 

June 12th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Grange Park 
Lecture Hall, Leyton. Lecture by J. Webb, 
on “ Poets.” 8 p.m. Free. 

June 16th.—Last Lecture by Mr. Hollander, at 7.45 p.m. 
B. P.A. Room as above. Admission, ts., 


and 1s. 6d. 

June 17th. Kew Gardens. S. E. O'Dell, as above. 
8 p.m. Free. r 

June 24th.—Kew Gardens. fS. E. O'Dell, as above. 
8 p.m. Free. 

June 26th.—Leyton, Grange Park Lecture Hall. Mr. J. 


P. Blackford, on “Some objections answored." 
8 p.m. Free. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Webb, F.B.D.A. 


Continuity. 


Tur part of the brain between Parental-Love and Self- 
Esteem was denominated Concentrativeness by George Combe, 
for he believed it served to concentrate the attention in study, 
as well as to fix the affection on places endeared by early 
associations. That there is some correspondence between 
these two mental operations will not be denied by a thoughtful 
reader; the lover of study and knowledge fixes his thoughts on 
his books; the lover of places fixes his thoughts on home and 
country. On the other hand no one can doubt there are 
fundamental differences between these two kinds of mental 
operations. In one case the objects contemplated are physical, 
in the other the objects upon which the thoughts are concen- 
trated are intellectual. 

Dr. Vimont found that dogs, like the setter ; and the fox, cat, 
etc., have large development of the extreme post-parietal area, 
the part of the brain now under consideration. The animals 
fix, and for a long time retain their attention on an object; on 
the other hand, the badger has not a large development of this 
region of the head, and its character agrees with the develop- 
ment. No wonder that Dr. Vimont placed the organ whose 
function it is to concentrate attention somewhat lower in the 
head than those who, having chiefly studied its manifestation 
in man, have given it a more intellectual office. And we need 
not be surprised that Combe considered the whole organ as 
one and the same. 

Sir Isaac Newton was endowed with large mathematical and 
constructive faculties. But he also had an extraordinary 
capacity to rivet his attention on his studies. An anecdote is 
told about him. A friend called to seo, him, sat down at his 
table and ate the dinner prepared for Newton. Newton after- 
wards entered the dining room and lifted off the cover from one 
of the dishes, and seeing there the remnants of his dinner only, 
exclaimed that he had forgotten that he had had his dinner. 
His thoughts were on his studies. 

It has been said that Secretiveness and Imitation are the two 
most important organs in actors. But there are other organs 
almost equally valuable to them. And the organ that gives the 
capacity to concentrate the attention on a mental conception 
is one of these. George Combe, the son-in-law of Mrs. Siddons, 
relates that during long pauses in their declamation, both she 
and Mr. John Kemble could prolong their emotions over the 
whole interval, “ which added to the depth and intensity of 
the effect produced." 

In the mental development of Henry Irving, the power to fix 
the attention on the subject he wishes to illustrate is a prime 
element. The two organs generally considered the most im. 
portant in an actor—Secretiveness and Imitation—are not 
specially large, and in fact the latter organ is but moderately 
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developed in him. Hence he is original in his representations. 
He cares nothing about the methods of others, he will not 
copy them. But his power to suspend the progress of his 
thoughts and dwell upon an emotion is remarkable. He con. 
centrates his sympathy and intellect upon the subject he is 
illustrating and, gratifies such of his audiences as have a similar 
development of Concentrativeness, whilst others more mercurial 
think him slow, stilted, or pedantic. 

The sanguine temperament hinders the activity of this organ, 
whereas the bilious temperament aids it. This temperamental 
characteristic explains the reason why so many persons, en- 
dowed with large mental powers are unable to prolong their 
studies to the length that others less fully developed in this 
organ are able to do. 

Given a strong bilious temperament and large Continuity we 
find & power of continued attention pnequalled by any other 
development. Such persons are generally very industrious 
and attentive to their duties, especially when they are not 
swayed by larger developments of the lower propensities. 

Continuity has for its function the concentration of the 
functions of other organs, and it augments their activity. 
Broussais was of this opinion :—'' This part seems then to be a 
means for the concentration of the action of other organs, and 
of any organ whatever, particularly of the intellectual organs, 
because it is these which are applied to the examination of 
external objects.” 

Broussais here seems to anticipate a recent discovery—that 
the organ of Continuity is intimately connected with the per. 
ceptive faculties. Professor Ferrier discusses this question in 
“ Functions of the Brain," chap. 12. 

To fix the mind upon some kind of mental work—especially 
if that work be of an otherwise uninteresting character— 
requires great effort and self-denial, especially on the part of 
anyone with little concentrative capacity. When the organ is 
large not only may a person concentrate his thoughts more 
effectively, but he can more easily strengthen his weaker 
faculties, holding them to their work. The effect of Firmness 
and other organs will be dealt with in succeeding lessons. In 
the meantime it should be remembered that Continuity has a 
similar effect on the intellect that Firmness has on the 
conscience and moral faculties generally. 

In the education of the young both these faculties are of 
high value, Firmness strengthening the higher sentiments and 
holding out against the passions; Continuity in rendering 
strength to the intellectual faculties and aiding study. Interest 


‘must be aroused to excite the attention; attention gives 


strength to the memory, and that which supports attention 
(Continuity) helps to form studious habits. 

And, unfortunately when this organ is large, while at the 
same time, some other organ is dominating the mind—es 
Caution or Conscientiousness, or both,—it will fix an idea in 
the mind so firmly that it will result in monomania. Ina case of 
this character the physician attending him, should have some 
knowledge of the effect of this faculty—he ought to be a 
phrenologist. 
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HEALTH NOTES, 
By Jas. COATES, PH.D., F.A.B., RoTHEBAY, N.B. 


I wave already referred to the usa and value of water 
in the hygienic treatment of disease. I have not pointed 
out in detail its many-sided uses, or the modes of pro- 
cedure by which the most good can be obtained from its 
use. I have two reasons, amongst others, for this. 
First, that the character of these notes, and the space at 
our disposal, will not admit of more complete details ; 
and, second, what might be of service in one case might 
be the reverse in another.  Common-sense must he 
brought to bear in the actual treatment of the sick. 
Each case must be treated on its own merits. Never- 
theless, all may be benefitted by some form of bathing 
daily. But whether the bathing should be on rising ; 
in the afternoon ; or just before going to bed ; or whether 
pack, or sponge, tonie, vapour, hot air, etc., would be 
best, will depend entirely on the patient's needs and con- 
dition for treatment. : 


There are some derangements in which milk may 
be employed and found to be more effective than water. 
But whether water, milk, food, or medicines, it is well to 
remember that it is always the living body which acts on 
the remedy, and not the remedy on the body. Some 
remedies are more appropriate in some cases than others, 
and hence my recommendation of milk. However use- 
ful the water treatment, milk used in a similar manner 
has proved more effective in inflammatory and zymotic 
diseases. 


Dr. Byron Sampson, of Johannesburg, is entitled to 
the credit of being the first medical man who had suffi- 
cient courage to lay the virtues of milk as a therapeutic 
remedy before the medical profession. This he has done 
in a series of papers to the medical press, and in a con- 
tribution to The English Mechanic last year, from which 
I make some extracts. He calls his discovery :— 


“ Lacteopathy ; or, the Treatment for Pain and Disease 
by New Milk Packs and Compresses." The conclusions 
by which the doctor arrived at this mode of treatment 
seem to me to be very happy and sensible. He found, 
as most medical men will admit, that impure milk is a 
prolific source of infection. ^ Searlatina, diphtheria, 
typhoid and typhus fevers, &c., have been traced to milk 
used which had been conveyed in vessels which had been 
washed in impure water. If milk will absorb disease 
germs from a dirty vessel, why not poisonous germs 
from a dirty or diseased human body ? 


Acting on this deduction, the doctor applied milk 
cloths to bad sores, erysipelas, &c., with remarkable and 
astounding results. But greater success was to come. 
To use the doctor's own words, he says: “ But the time 
soon arrived when I was able to put it to a more definite 
test. The small-pox broke out in Kimberley in 1884, 
where I was then practising, and I determined to try the 
efficacy of sheets sonked in fresh milk in aborting that 
terrible disease. Accordingly I visited several houses 

-wbence small-pox patients had been removed to the 
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lazaretto, and I left word that if any other member of 
the household was attacked I should be sent for at once, 
as I could apply an abortive or preventive treatment. I 
then succeeded in treating some 18 or 20 cases attacked 
with symptoms of small-pox, which (especially raging in 
an epidemic form) are so marked as barely to be 
mistaken. . 


In one or two instances ‘the sanitary physician visited 
every morning to remove the patient to the lazaretto as 
soon as the eruption appeared; but in every case which 
I thus treated, the milk sheet applied for an hour every 
four hours, day and night, drew the small-pox poison 
so completely out of. the body that the patients were 
nearly all convalescent on the fifth day, no eruption 
having appeared on any of them. In one casp a bad 
subject for the disease, pronounced severe (not attended 
by me), when the milk sheet was applied at night by a 
friend for two hours, and where the eruption had already 
appeared over the body, the milk drew the eruption so 
entirely from the skin that the physician in attendance 
was amazed next morning to find the eruption gone and 
his patient convalescent. In four days the man was up 
and about, and thanked me for having saved his life. 


I have been successful in the treatment of small-pox 
and allied zymotic diseases by hydropathy, and can fully 
appreciate the value of packs and compresses ; but I 
cannot lay claim to the rapid success which Dr. S. 
obtained fn dealing with small-pox. I have had no 
opportunity. Unfortunately, small-pox is epidemic in 
the City of Gloucester, and is, alas! too prevalent in 
many of our large towns, so some of the readers of these 
notes may have an opportunity to give the remedy a fair 
trial. From my success in other directions I can safely 
recommend lacteopathy. Since its announcement it has 
also been tried, with most satisfactory results, by Dr. 
Garth Wilkinson, London, and several other physicians. 
Dr. Sampson guarantees results. He says:—Take a 
patient with the initiatory symptoms of small-pox ; put 
him into a pack—milk-sheet—for an hour every four 
hours, night and day, and I will guarantee that the 
disease will be stopped, and the patient convalescent, 
generally, on the fifth day, and not a single spot on his 
body. 


The doctor gives the mode of treatment. “ Lay," he 
says, “ three or four blankets on a mattress, and take a 
single sheet, only large, to envelop the body, and if the 
weather be cold, first warm the sheet, then saturate it 
with a pint, or a pint-and-a-half, of warm milk (not 
boiled), and open out the sheet, without wringing it, and 
lay it on top of the blankets; then pack the patient in 
the sheet tightly round the body under the arms, cover- 
ing the shoulders on each side with the top of the sheet, 
the arms resting bare on the sheet; then pack the 
blankets, one by one, over the body at each side, and let 
the patient lie in this pack for, say an hour; when taken 
out he can be sponged all over, or given a warm bath.” 
I may add—where, as in most cases, the patient has to 
return to bed again—I have found sponging-down with 
milk and water the most rapid and most satisfactory 
course. The thorough washing of the skin surface can 
be left to the convalescent stage with perfect safety. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page ts open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Lettera must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Lettere containing personalities 
will be Tigoronaiy excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to thia 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of Toe Poputar PHRENOLOGIST. 


Srg,—I have taken the P.P. since it started, five months ago: 
and need scarcely say I think it Al.; but that is not what Iam 
going to write about. 

I have been thinking of a plan by which the P.P. could be 
made a greater boon to some of its readers, and as you invited 
suggestions, I make bold to offer this one for consideration. 

As no doubt you already know there are scores of youn 
people, who like myself, are mere novices in Phrenology, an 
are not able to obtain competent instruction (except from 
books) without leaving the towns they reside in, nor are they in 
a position to pay for postal instructions. 

Now, what I suggest is this: That all such should become 
members of the British Phrenological Association, studying at 
home whatever books they may have. A list of questions to 
be sent every month from the B.P.A. to every member or 
candidate, who would answer in writing and return the same 
to London, there to be examined by some member of the 
B.P.A., duly qualified; the answers to be sent back to the 
candidate with remarks, suggestions, etc. 

Of course, each candidate must certify that they have con- 
sulted no books, etc., while answering the questions. 

No certificates, awards, etc. to be given, the object being 
merely to prepare candidates for the certificate and diploma of 
the B.P.A., and assist them in the study of Phrenology. The 
cost of postage would only be about twopence a month per 
candidate to the Association, and I believe quite a number of 
young men and women would become members. 

Take my own case for instance, I am about five.hundred 
miles from London, and one-hundred miles from the nearest 
phrenologist who undertakes the educational branch of this 
science; and therefore the only benefit I would derive from 
being & member of the B.P.A. would be the P.P. monthly, but 
if the above suggestion is taken up I will become a member at 
once, because I know I shall be greatly helped in the study of 
Phrenology. If every candidate had the necessary books and 
one column of the P.P. given students for their use, then the 
book for study during the month might be given, also the 
questions might be inserted in this column. 

But perhaps older and more experienced men than I will 
have something to say on the subject. Trusting this is not 
too long for insertion, I remain, Your truly, —Novice. 


[Space in the P.P. will be freely given to students, if a 
scheme be decided on.—Ep.] 


TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER. 
To the Editor of Tar PoruLAR PuRENOLOOIST. 


SrB,—Your correspondent “ E. W. J.” has written a rather 
nice letter, asking for more light on the subject of Tempera- 
ment. His enquiries are very important, and if the subject be 
properly studied out, very much light will be gained, not only 
on the subject of Temperament as such, but also upon man’s 
psychic nature. He thinks there should be many Tempera- 
ments. There are many strong sets of conditions variously 
prevailing in different people, which can be regarded as con- 
stitutional or temperamental, but which are nevertheless the 
effect of certain combinations of phrenological organs; and so 
it remains simply & question of what should be the limited and 
legal use of the word Temperament. 

No progress can be made without definition of words, and 
words which deal with feelings, emotions, sentiments, and ideals 
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are very difficult to define. They form the ground of perpe 
quarrel between the physicists and metaphysicians, the reason 
or the divergence between the practical intellects and the 
clergy, is, that the former ask the latter what they mean, and 
then get the reply, “ that it is wicked to ask questions." This 
is by the way. 

“E. W. J." quotes a definition of Temperament as ‘a 
particular state of the constitution, depending upon the relative 
proportion of its different masses and the relative energy of its 
different functions," but I think it could be improved by putting 
it thus—a Temperament is a class of functions indicated by, 
and associated with, the relative developments of the different 
masses of the bodily organisation. It would prevent the idea 
which separates body and function, that should not be done 
while life or soul is in the body. 

“E, W.J.” with most others, has an idea that a tempera- 
ment is a condition which permeates the whole constitution; 
that is correct, for everybody is all over alike, that is, there isa 
law of symmetry running through the whole; so that one part 
being seen, all the rest can be known. Yet he thinks there are 
qualities existing which are not due to heredity nor training! 
I never found any, neither do such exist. 

“E. W.J.” mentions quality as well as heredity, I would 
like him to point out the difference. If we can define an 
Emotional Temperament, or a Moral, Spiritual, Artistie, Com- 
mercial, Social, Military, Criminal, Lunatic, or Idiotic, etc., 
etc. Temperament, it will be perfectly legitimate to do so. 

That sneered at science of Chirology (Palmistry) treats the 
qualities of mind, as tendences or potentialities pervading the 
whole nature ; as for instance, it says that those who have long 
fingers with squarely shaped nails, have forces within them 
making for mental order; and as a result, are stable, moral, 
uniform and consistent, and are the cementers of society. They 
lave the moral Temperament. But more of this another time. 

Birmingham. C. Burton, F.B.P.A. 


THE ORGAN OF EVENTUALITY. 


To the Editor of Tae PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear Sir, —May I give my opinion upon the view taken 
recently upon this organ, as reported in your instructive paper, 
February issue. I had expected that someone would have 
noticed its singularity and called attention to it. 

My idea is that all the organs go to make up the complete 
man, and that Eventuality or any one organ is useless, except 
when working in conjunction with others. It touches a 

rinciple of Mind-Science of no little value. To say that 

jventuality alone makes Napoleons, Chamberlains, Roseberys, 
snap-shotists and cricketers, to my mind is ridiculous. Surely 
this statement should not be permitted to pass as a scientific 
truth, that any one organ will make any man great, without 
others in association. 

Persons who have single organs uncontrolled by others, from 
whatever cause, are onesided and are often found in asylums. 
Eventuality unwedded to other faculties is one kind of insanity. 

Eventuality is the storehouse of the mind, it is the founda- 
tion organ of the intellect and therefore of vast importance, 
but it has to depend upon organs which gather the stock of 
facta; to be warehoused for the future use of the reflective 

rain. 

Each faculty was an elementary power of the mind. This 
is not true, some are complements of others—atom of atoms— 
more orless working harmoniously. Some faculties have the 
same relations to others, as adverbs and adjectives have to 
nouns; as, for instance, Veneration is an adjective to reflection, 
Spirituality qualifies Veneration. These faculties cannot be 
understood except as qualifying reflection. 

Individuality takes cognizance of objects, their positions, £c» 
Eventuality of objects in motion. Is it not right to say that 
Eventuality remembers what Individuality perceives ? If so, 
then it is an apparent absurdity to think that it takes a 
different faculty to remember things that are in motion from 
those at rest. 

When this faculty is large its possessor is not taken by sure 
prise if suddenly confronted by a moving object. This is not 
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right unless the person has self-reliance, good perceptive 
pu and energy of temperament; it does not come from 
ventuality alone. 

Buonaparte, whose success was due to this faculty. To say 
that Buonaparte's success was due to the large organ of Even- 
tuality without due consideration of Napoleon's other great 
faculties is not Phrenology. Eventuality may ensure a good 
and correct judgment because it recalls all the facts and gives 
the reflective powers a better chance—more to judge from. 

Mr. Chamberlain is another example of a man with this 
Jaéulty large. Has Mr. Chamberlain no energy, vital force to 
back it up, good perceptives—with other powers moderate ? 

The British, who have this organ well developed, in their 
wars with less-favowred nations as India and various races, £c., 
have always secured an advantage. The North-American 
Indian is a snapshot of snapshots, for they can, walking, pick 
off flying birds with arrows, and, of all races, are the quickest 
and less-easily surprised. He is below the average in the 
organ of Eventuality, but with a full perceptive brain, there- 
fore observing. 

The bateman has to strike, the instant the ball arrives at the 
pitch. Large Eventuality does it. It is notorious that studénts 
(real students) are, as a rule, bad at physical sports, and yet it 
is in this class that Eventuality is largest. I may be wrong.— 


Southsea. WALTER Brooks. 


GENUINE V BOGUS DIPLOMAS. 


To the Editor of THE POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear Srr,—In the letter from the pen of a '* Twenty Years’ 
Phrenologist,” I notice among the “ Titles " the advertiser in 
the Phrenological Review stated he was able to obtain was the 
Fellowship symbolised by F.S.D.M. Permit me to assert that 
it was impossible for the advertiser fo obtain it, or anyone— 
outside practitioners of medicine of any respectable school or 
college—who would be proposed by a brother practitioner at 
the meeting—monthly, quarterly, or otherwise—when the name, 
education, position, &c., would be registered, and a formal 
election take place. This applies to both the London 
Disimetric Associations and the Institut ;Disimétrique, Paris— 
the letters above referred to—representing Fellow of the 
Society Disimétrique. In Paris and the Continent there are 
some 10,000 Fellows—not reckoning the London Association. 

It is important that such false statements should be refuted, 
in the interest of the Associations, and also for the credit of 
those who have the honour of Fellowship. 

Thanking you in anticipation.—Most truly yours, F.S.D.M. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PALMISTRY. 
To the Editor of Tas PoPULAR PHRENOLoGIST. 


Dear Srg,— Referring to the article by Mr. Severn, headed as 
above, which appeared in your last issue, I shall be glad if you 
can spare ine a few lines in which to expose the error and 
weakness which the article contains. Mr. Severn admits that 
the form of the hand indicates the character to some extent, 
but he is of opinion that for the purpose of reading character 
the science of Phrenology is decidedly preferable. So far I 
thoroughly agree with him. Mr. Severn, however, goes on to 
express his disbelief that the lines upon the hands indicate 
anything either as to character or the events of the life, past or 
future, and it is here (he thinks) that the imposition necessarily 
comes in. 1 do not doubt that Mr. Severn’s scepticism is 
honest, but I venture to suggest that he is wrong, and that 
fuller information and wider experience would convince him of 
his error. Mr. Severn concludes his article by suggesting that 
phrenologists who take up Palmistry are “only half and half 
sort of men" (by which I suppose he means incompetent). 
This, of course, is mere assertion. Some of our ablest Phreno- 
logists, as we all know, have combined Phrenology and 
Mesmerism. I suppose these men, according to Mr. Severn, 
would also be '* half and half sort of men”? ‘To affirm that a 
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phrenologist must be incompetent because he investigates a 
subject outside Phrenology is so obviously absurd that I feel 
it to be needless to offer any further comment on this point. 

I notice in the same issue of the P.P. a paragraph from the 
pen of Mr. Crispi, in which he insinuates that alaha claim to 
be able to predict events from the lines upon the hands are 
“unmitigated rascals and frauds.” Dear me! how very in- 
consistent some phrenologists are! If they see an article in 
the newspaper denouncing Phrenology as humbug, and its 
exponents as rank imposters, their righteous indignation is 
aroused ; they accuse the writer of gross and presumptuous 
ignorance, and suggest that he should study the subject before 
he takes it upon himself to pass judgment, —but then straight- 
way these same phrenologists are guilty of precisely the same 
offence, —i.e., knowing practically nothing about Palmistry, 
they pass judgment upon it, denouncing the science and 
abusing its adherents in the most extravagant language. 

Of course we all know that Palmistry has been extensively 
used by the unscrupulous as a means of imposition, but cannot 
the same be said of Phrenology ? The adherants of Phrenology 
protest that the science must be judged upon its own merits, 
and not by its incompetent exponents. Quite 80, and I claim 
equal justice for Palmistry. 

Speaking from experience, I affirm that Palmistry, like 
Phrenology is & science; that it is a very undeveloped one, and 
has entangled with it a great deal of error and superstition I 
admit, but still Palmistry is a science. This being so, all the 
abuse in the world will never overthrow it, while patient and 
thorough investigation will convince all honest sceptics of its 
truth.—Yours truly, EDMUND DURHAM. 

Brixton Hill, S.W. 


TEMPERAMENT AND ITS INFLUENCES. 
To the Editor of Tig PorULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Srg,.— When I wrote in February P.P. on the above I did not 
mean Temperament and Character. These are two distinct 
subjects. J must draw the attention of C. Burton to what I 
did say in February P.P.—'* With over twenty years study, I 
find that when the organisation is abused and perverted 
through indulgence in many habits ;" and again, a little below, 
“ There are important qualities which determine the healthy 
or unhealthy, the use or abuse, the strength or weakness of 
Temperament." C. Burton seems to have overlooked this 
qualification of ‘‘Temperament and its Influences." If the 
above references are not sufficient I will deal more fully by 
asking what is Temperament but the propelling power whereby 
the character is made manifest? Medical men and phrenolo- 
gists must admit that the influences of Temperament are very 
many, but they are not natural. It must be admitted that 
when any particular temperament predoininates, as vital, 
motive or mental, then we can say in what direction character 
is manifested. The influences which check this natural revela- 
tion are the abuses and perverted habits which very many 
indulge in. As one of the influences I will take that pet 
indulgence of some of our profession (Phrenologists) which in 
my opinion is equal to drunkenness—I mean smoking. Now 
I wil ask your readers who have studied these subjects, 
whether this habit has any influence on temperament. To- 
bacco is admitted by medical men and scientists to be a 
paralyizer; I will not say what are its effects on the various 
temperaments, but it influences the heart and circulation. 
What influence has drink, the fast and immoral life, gluttony, 
&c.? What shall we say to the person who has misused and 
abused his talents for thirty years, who when he sees his folly, 
reforms? Allis corrupted, body and mind. 

In April P.P. Mr. Burton asks, “If I think Health and 
Disease to be Temperaments, to first define them as such." I 
would ask him, ‘‘ What influence has Disease on Tempera- 
ment ?” or “ What is Temperament (whether vital, motive, or 
mental) when clogged by indulgence in bad habits?” If your 
readers can give any practical information on ‘ Temperament 
and its Influences," 1 shall welcome such.—Yours truly, 

Ashton-Under-Lyne. J. F. BRIERLEY. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss Cowan.—Your " Musings in the Twilight" is not suited 
to our columns. : š 

P. H. Zyro.—Crowded out, but will receive attention later. 

C. Burton.—The discussion on palmistry has been very 
profitless, no scientific data having been offered by any corres- 
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TRuTHsSEEEER (Bradford).—Read the article by Brian Hodg. 
BON in the Phrenological Year Book, and you will be amused. 
Freude and igaoranoe go together. Your tutor cannot hare 
read Combe or he would have been unable to make the remark 
he did. We advise you to continue your studies in Physiology 
and Electricity ; both are handmaids to Phrenology. Continue 
to seek for truth. You will find it if you faint not, 


pondent. I wil, however, find space for your contribution in 
the next issue. 


STUDENT.—After 
qualify for the certi 


ou have passed your medical examinations, 


cate of the British Phrenological Associa. 


J. Buacker.—Your letter is libellous, and cannot be inserted. tion. In the meantime observe the mental characteristics of 


I am well aware of the disreputable trading in bogus diplomas, 


and when necessary shall give it short shrift. ments. 


acquaintances, and compare with their phrenological develop- 


DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 
CRoTHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 
MzLviLzR, J., 28, Oxford Street, W. 
O'DELL, STackPooL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 
l Wirpy, A. J., 21, Heber Road, Dulwich, S.E. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
HarFIELD, W., No. 3, Promenade. 
BRIGHTON— 
SavknN, J. MiLLorr, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 
BRISTOL— . 
Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
WarsB, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 
EDINBURGH— 
Morea, N., F.B.P.A., 69, Gilmore Place. 
HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
HunzRr, Professor, F.B.P.A., Wordsworth Road. President of the British 


Phrenological Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for 
mental cages. 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
H. Procter, F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 
MORECAMBE— 
Moorgs. Mark, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in 
Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 86, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Lecturing Tour from September to May. Mark Moores never calls at 
people’s houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 
has done. 


Tayor, J. W., Ph.D., F.F.P.1., F.B.P.A., Skipton Street, Phrenologist 
and Food Specialist. Author of “ The Hygiene Physician" (Post free, 
18 stamps). 


ROTHEBAY, N.B.— 

Coates, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 

Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 

Baoox8, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 
WINDSOR— 

Brackronp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 


WEYMOUTH— 
Domwen, H. P., on the Beech. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 
MR. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A, 


Mra. SEWERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 Ss. 0d. 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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Patterns on Application. 
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as the coarser, fabrics being satisfactorily done 
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Orders, or Half-penny postage stamps to 9 
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accompany each parcel, to prevent aT dw 
dence and delay. Where the amount for pinking 
exceeda One Shilling for each pound weight of 
parcel, the postage need not be included, as the 
work will be returned carriage paid. 


COMMERCIAL PINKING DEPOT, 


41, PEASCOD STREET, 
WINDSOR. 
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WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra, id. 


FOR SALE.—G. Combe's ‘“ Const!- 
TUTION oF Man” ; good copy; seventh 
edition ; post free, Two Shillings.—Phre- 
nologist, 46, Goswell Road, London. 


WANTED.—Skulls, human or animal. 
Any condition if sound.—Apply “ B," 4l, 
Peascod Street, Windsor. : 


a a M ERN EE S 
WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Great Britain to act as agents 
for the “ PoeuLAR Pun&NoLoaisT," good 
commission to men calling from house to 
house. Particulars, office of this paper. 
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| MENTAL SPECTACLES. 


By F. R. WARREN. 


O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


Tunar is often quoted. Frequently it means a sneer at 
some action that does not meet with our approval. Do 
we want particularly to see ourselves as others see us? 
Does not each onlooker wear his own mental spectacles? 
And is there not a diversity of vision? If we are judging 
of people and not one particular action, can we form a 
better judgment than can be obtained by the aid of 
Phrenology? Every man and every woman looks at this 
world through his or her own mental spectacles. Each 
organ acts continually, permanently, and has its constant 
effect—weakly or strongly—upon the general character ; 
and we are all biassed in our vision by this action. An 
excess of brain in any particular region emphasizes the 
vision in that direction. We all wear spectacles; and a 
knowledge of Phrenology makes it possible to see the bias. 

Let us look at one or two instances :— 

Here comes a man with very large Self-Esteem—an 
excess of brain in that region. What are his spectacles 
like? There is a ring all round him that he does not 
take much trouble to look beyond. There is one capital 
letter that is his, and it sums him up: a capital ** I." 

Phrenologists describe the selfish man as having a low, 
broad head. So he has; but though the selfishness is of 
a different description, the selfishness of abundant Self- 
Esteem is very pronounced. This man has spectacles 
that only take in the things that make for his comfort or 
his aggrandisement. He minds his own business; yes! 
but other people's affairs do not concern him overmuch. 
I—I—1 is his thought. 

Here is a man whose Benevolence is a powerful organ. 
His sympathies take in a wider vision. He sees a great 
deal more in human nature through his spectacles. He 
has his ring of atmosphere round him, but it is one that 
draws people to him instead of repelling them. His 
glasses have a tint of blue that faintly matches the blue 
of the heavens. He finds that there is a good in every 
human being, and he endeavours to help the little bud to 
blossom where he thinks it wants assistance. Sometimes 
his glasses magnify, but it is a good fault. 

Here is another :—Caution large; Hope small! What 
dull spectacles he wears! smoked glasses. Big clouds, 
large shadows, he sees—a want of brightness. Watch 
his walk ; you'll find it in his conversation. This is not 
a bright world to him. Trouble everywhere. So many 
dull days. The wind is in the east. 
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[ONE PENNY. 


Here we have a sanguine nature—one whose spectacles 
cheer; make everything bright, lively, hopeful. What a 
different world it seems looked at through spectacles like 
these! There is joy in the present; there is hope in the 
future. Active natures are rarely melancholy ; activity 
and sadness are incompatible. 

What have we here? Look! the miserly man—gold 
spectacles. Is there an opportunity of making money: 
he sees it. He doesn't want it alone for what it will 
bring; he wants it for itself. This world is nothing 
without gold. He would like to die rich. What for? 

Here comes a different type of man. Good Intellectual 
region—good Moral region. He and the miserly man 
don't get on together; they see things so differently ; 
they live under conditions so totally distinct; and yet 
they are in the same world with the same sun shining 
down upon them. They don't wear the same mental 
glasses. ^ 

Somebody has said, “In all things throughout the 
world the men who look for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the men who look straight will see the 
straight." What is that but mental spectacles ? 

“ Life is very much like a mirror. If you smile upon 
it, it smiles back again upon you; but if you frown and 
look doubtfully upon it you will be sure to get a similar 
look in return." 

The glasses of experience are valuable glasses to look 
through. Experience of sickness gives us & tenderer 
feeling towards the sick, and we have a higher estimate 
of health. Experience of work shows us greater detail 
and gives us greater facility, making the work easier and 
more interesting. Experience in study opens out to us 
such a field that we feel our ignorance grenter the more 
we learn. 

“ Fools step in where angels fear to tread" was the 
proverb of a diffident wise man. It is expressive again of 
mental spectacles. 

t Do you want to understand character? Look through 
the magnifying glass of phrenological knowledge, and 

ou will see and understand more than you possibly can 

y any other means. Put your hand on a head, and you 
will look down into it; the character will come up to 
you. Your knowledge of Phrenology will bring up details 
that you never saw before, and throw a light on actions 
that you could not define as to motive before. 

One of our best readers of character used to say that 
his first words to a man were, ' Take off your hat.” 
Phrenology, then, provides us with the “ X rays” that 
enable us to read the man. Put on your phrenological 
glasses. If you haven't a pair, get them—through study 
—and you will be rewarded by what you will see. Do 
;ou love Nature and human beings ? You'll find a greater 
Feiern in all, and it will give you another power—or, 
rather, it will be another exercise of your power, for good. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


F. H. Liss, 
9, New Street, 
Daventry. 


TRUE LOYE OR FALSE. 

AMoNa all thinking persons, particularly in those who are 
gradually advancing towards old age, there i$ & tendency to 
recall many incidents which have occurred in previous years, 
and especially those which have produced important results. 
and scated here, in my study, and enjoying a bricf period of 
leisure, I can call to my mind an experience which has materi- 
ally altered my life, and, indeed, may account for the com- 
parative happiness of my lot. 

In my youth I was surrounded by many friends, and my 
parents, owing to afluent circumstances, were enabled to 
provide me with pleasures which were beyond the reach of 
many of my playfellows. I was the only child, and was petted 
and made much of. My disposition was impulsive, somewhat 
passionate; and I possesscd a headstrong and determined will. 
I had been so accustomed to have my slightest wish obeyed, 
that I was furious if opposed; and, indeed, my parents did not 
scem inclined to cheek this habit. However, it proved a bane 
to me for some time, until circumstances occurred which 
compelled me to acknowledge its evil effect on my character. 

I will pass over the period of my school-days, which were, 
upon the whole, happy; and having considerable mental 
eapacity I conferred honourable precedent at the school. I was 
eventually destined for one of the learned professions, and 
accordingly duly entered and matriculated at one of our leading 
universities. I need hardly say that I succeeded in acquiring 
the necessary knowledge for passing the various examinations 
as they presented themselves, and, in fulfilling the requirements 
of the college, duly passed my final examination, and prepared 
to quit the seat of learning, and imagined myself (for so pre- 
sumptuous is youth) fully equipped for the battle of life. 

While at college I had made the acquaintance of a young 
woman who was by fur my inferior in station, ability, and 
manner; but added to this, however, she had a very pre- 
possessing appearance, and was calculated to dazzle and intoxicate 
many of the members of the male sex by the various airs and 
graces which she could at all times assume, in order to ensure 
attention and to combat her desircs. I need hardly say that 
our friendship gradually grew until it blended with that quality 
which is commonly called love; and I was indeed made captive 
by that power only too soon for my peace of mind. However, 
wishing to bchave myself in a manner worthy of the name I 
bore, I conveyed the nature of my proceedings to my parents, 
and anticipating sympathy with my views, they insisted upon 
my breaking off the connection at once. I had determined not 
to make any presents or give any decided pledge until I had 
sounded my parents on the subject. 


I was for a time inconsolable at the thought of having to. 


relinquish my hold on affections which I never thought would 
have been so powerful. Knowing that absence would at least 
give me time to reflect, in order to pursuc another course, I 
determined to recollect some portions of her conversation and 
to call to mind some of her characteristics, in order to see, if 
possible, that I might not have been completely in error and 
have only been living in a fool’s paradise. 1 took from a drawer 
in my room a carefully-cherished photograph and scanned the 
features of my beloved one, and, not being skilled in physiog- 
nomy, I could not make inuch of my observation. So I at last 
determined to put off all reflections for the present and wait 
until the next day. 

But unfortunately sleep did not seem to come to me so 
readily as 1 wished it. 1 was thinking, certainly in a dreamy 
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fashion, by what means could a practical and reliable result be 
given in observing the photograph so as to describe the 
character, and I at once resolved that Phrenology was the best 
way in which it could be donc. I had heard of Phrenology as 
a kind of science described by some of my fellow-students, and 
it was sneered at as being partly true, but not orthodox; 
indeed, so careless were the remarks made at the time, that the 
subject escaped my notice. But I thought, if there is any truth 
in the science. I will find out for myself. d 

Having arrived at this conclusion I fell asleep, and being 
refreshed woke rather earlier the next day, and after breakfast 
I went to the office of a phrenologist, who for the last two or 
three months had located himself in the town. 1 was cour- 
teously invited to enter his room, and having seated myself, I 
produced the photograph and began to state my feelings on the 
subject in a somewhat impulsive way; but the pnrenologtl 
kindly requested me to listen to him while he expounded her 
character. Previously asking a few simple questions as to 
complexion, build, manner of walk, and temperament, he 
systematically gave a complete outline of her character. and 
specially analysing and explaining certain phases of her 
character which puzzled me at the time and which she never 
revealed to me by look or act. My astonishment was complete 
when he said that he had never once seen this individual; and 
having in a degree communicated the fact of my social status 
and abilities, he congratulated me on the happy escape I must 
have made. Says he: “You would never cease repenting of 
your marriage, made, no doubt, on thc impulses which are so 
strong in your nature. Her fascinations would soon have 
ceased their charm, and her delight would be to gratify her 
lower senses at the expense of your intellect.” 

I was profoundly grateful to him for revealing so fully to me 
her “real " character; and was determined at least to advocate 
the principles of Phrenology, which had saved me from such 
misery. I need hardly say that, after a long period of study, 
and perusing the works of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, and 
studying the faces and heads of many persons I have met, the 
truths of Phrenology appear more and more striking. 

Through the influence of Phrenology my impulses were 
directed by principle. 1 learned much of my inner self, and 
was enabled to ally myself in marriage with a true helpineet, to 
whose simple trust and faithful efforts I owe so much in this 
life. And I feel convineed that in the near future Phrenology 
will, by slow but sure degrees, win its way into the hearts and 
"wy of the people; and the following lines may be surely 

tted :— 
Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amidst its worshippers. 


SQUIRE JONES AND THE COBBLER. 


By Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, San Francisco. 


On the outskirts of a little town on the river Holme, in 
Yorkshire, lived Squire Jones. The squire having made his 
“pile” during an active business life of thirty years, had 
retired to enjoy his coveted wealth, but after a time the 
monotony of a secluded life became wearisome. 

Not far from his residence stood a wooden building; it was 
one storey high, with a single window, and a door which served 
as both entrance and exit to the premises. 

Over the door was nailed a cheap sign bearing this inscription, 


JOSHUA LAST, 
SHOEMAKER. 


Now, Joshua was something of a politician, and every day or 
evening, neighbours would call in to discuss the topics of the 
hour; when the contestants could not settle a dispute Mr. 
Last would be appealed to for to decide the matter, and his 
decisions were respected. : 
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One day Squire Jones needed his shoes repairing, so he 
called in at the cobbler's shop, and became very much in- 
terested in the discussions. 

In the course of a conversation and after they had become 
familiar, the squire ascertained that the shoemaker was rather 

r. Like most reformers, Mr. Last had an active frontal 
rain, but his head was narrow and thin a little above and 
forward at the ears, denoting a lack of Acquisitiveness, hence 
he had not the ability to accumulate money or protect himself, 
as could Squire Jones, who had the broad squirrel type of 
head, sharp nose and features generally, wide in the middle, 
and heavy at the base, and strong jaws. 

It is easy for men of this type to make money. They are 
naturally agressive and accurato. but not scientific. Hence, 

aire Jones was at a loss to understand why the shoemaker, 
who always seemed industrious, should continually be finan- 
cially embarrassed; but then, Squire Jones was a better 
financier and business man than phrenologist. 

Now comes the interesting part of our story. The shoe- 
maker said to the Squire one day, “If I had only about £5 I 
could buy a stock of leather at a price so much lower that the 
discount would actually pay my rent.” 

* Well," replied the squire, “ supposing I loaned you £5, 
how would you pay me back ?” 

“I would repay you at £1 a month and mend your shoes for 
the interest," wittily replied the cobbler. 

“ Very well then, I will let you have the money," answered 
the squire, as he had faith that Joshua would repay every cent, 
he would be doing the old cobbler a good turn, and he began to 
like the old cobbler although their convictions were as wide 
apart as the poles. 

About this time the international committee appointed to 
sit at Geneva, had decided on the Alabama question and 
had awarded the United States damages agninst England. 

Now,if there was anything in the world that relieved the 
monotony of life to the squire, it was a "tiff" with his newly 
found friend the cobbler, on political questions like these. He 
had found a new pleasure in the cobbler's shop, so true to his 
promise he brought down the £6 to the shoemaker next 
morning on the terms agreed upon. 

Calling in on the next day Squire Jones re-opened the 
Alabama question with the following shot. 

«I'l tell you what Joshua, I've been thinking over this 
question of paying damages to the United States, known as the 
Alabama claims, and I have come to the conclusion that we 
ought to fight rather than pay these greedy Yankees.” 

“ I have come to the same conclusion," returned the cobbler 
meekly, and Squire Jones who was full of fight felt disarmed, 
but he returned to the charge. 

"I would see those Yankees in Hades before I would pay a 
cent.” 

The cobbler again meekly replied, ‘‘ You are right squire, I 
am with you there.” 

The squire felt annoyed by the cobbler’s acquiescence, his 
combativeness had met with no opposition, and he wondered 
what had come over the dreams of the cobbler. 

“ Why didn't he contradict me?" he muttered to himself, 
then addressing Mr. Last, he said, 

“ I'll call again to-morrow,” and with that he went out and 
home. 

Only a few days ago they had warm words on the coming 
enfranchisement of the working classes, and Joshua was no 
mean antagonist in debate, and on his next visit Squire Jones 
said he ‘considered it wrong in Lee le to give the vicious 
equal votes with the virtuous,” whilst the cobbler held hereto- 
fore that justice would never be done until every man had 
a vote. 

Approaching the subject again the squire said, “I have 
little or no faith in democratic governments, because institu- 
tions based upon the votes of people counted by the herd are 
unsteble and unreliable.” 

' You are right squire, I ee with you there," again 
ecu replied the cobbler, whereupon Squire Jones hotly 
repli 
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. Boy : “I ain't a story teller.” 
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** No you don't agree with me Joshua, give me back the £5 
I loaned you, or contradict me. You have never contradicted 
me since you borrowed the money.” 

Whereupon Joshua contradicted the squire. The discussions 
again wax fast and furious, and Joshua sticks to his last. 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS? 


Father: ''I'm surprised, boys, to see you swimming 
on Sunday. Didn't you promise you wouldn't ?” 

Jimmy Dodd: ‘Yes, sir, but we ain't swimmin' ; 
we're only bathin'." 


Grocer: ‘‘ What have you been doing in the cellar so 
long?" 

Grocer’s Apprentice: “I have been cleaning out the 
treacle measure. It was so choked up, that it didn't hold 
mor'n half a quart." 

Grocer: ‘Oh! that's what you've been doing, have 
you? Well, you take your hat and go home, and tell 
your father to put you into the tract distributing business. 
You ain't fitted for the grocery trade." 


Some days since, at a provincial police court, a man 
was arraigned for assaulting, kicking, and otherwise 
maltreating another individual. There was pre- 
sent a very conscientiqus witness for the plaintiff, who, 
after having been sworn that he ''would tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth," was asked 
if he saw defendant kick plaintiff. ** Well," said he, 
speaking very slowly and cautiously, ‘‘ I can’t say that I 
did, but I saw him take away his foot three times.” 


Merchant: ‘ Well, boy ! I want some one who is fond 
of work for this job; are you?" 

Applicant for Situation : “ No, sir, I ain't fond of work, 
no boys ain't." 

Merchant: “ There have been several boys here this 
morning who are fond of it." — 

Boy : ‘‘ How do you know, sir ? ” 

Merchant: “ They told me so.” 

Boy : “ No doubt, sir, but I ain't like them boys; I'm 
different." 

Merchant : “In what way?" 
He got th» job. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Harr-GumwEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 

no ease exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 

POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach’ the office—46 & 48, 

' Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 

month. Stories for the August competition must 

be in by July 14th at latest. 
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WHEN IS PHRENOLOGY OF VALUE? 


By AnrHUR CHEETHAM, Ruy. N.W, 


Tue British public are ever prone to get wrong ideas, 
and it is strange how the wrong ideas become so popular. 
The majority of people think that Phrenology is only 
useful at that time of life when they are putting a boy 
to a trade or profession, and they have been probably 
drilled into this idea by the continual ‘harping on one 
string" by professional phrenologists that this is the 
most valuable use of Phrenology. But if Phrenology is 
worth anything at all it is worth far more than that. 
But as to the real benefit which can be gained from 
Phrenology that will, of course, depend in a great 
measure upon the skill of those men who professionally 
teach and practice it. 

I have been frequently interrogated by parents as 
follows :— 

'! I wish to have my son examined by you, but I want 
to know beforehand if you think he is old enough to be 
examined ? "' 

“ How old is he? ” 

“ Fourteen." 

“ Fourteen what? ” 

“Oh! fourteen years, of course." 

“ Oh, I thought you might mean fourteen months.” 

“ Oh, but me you could not examine a child four- 
teen months old, his bumps would not be developed.” 

Here we are again. Another fallacy to explain. After 
this it is necessary to show that we have no such things 
as bumps to examine, and that they are never developed 
at all, except on the heads of amateur cyclists who can’t 
ride, and on the heads of some married men who have 
wives that experiment frequently with the poker. 

Parents seem to to think that it does not matter how & 
child is prepared for the business of life, and that so long 
as they get a phrenological examination, and are told 
what the child may be likely to succeed in, they think 
that they are bound to become clever men; and if they 
fail in this they blame Phrenology for some of the failure. 

I always advise parents to have their children 
examined at the age of about three, then again at seven, 
and again at about fourteen years. 

First, at three ycars.—Many will inquire what advan- 
tage can this examination have. Every man who poses 
as & phrenologist ought to be more than a rule-of-thumb- 
faculty-delineator. He ought to be a strict hygienist, and 
both practise hygiene as well as preach it. He should 
understand the laws of health, and know how to apply 
them to various conditions of physical weakness. He 
should learn from the best sources the action of food on 
the body, and how to build up infantile and older life by 
correct diet, and exercise adapted to the ever-varying con- 
ditions of physical strength that are from day to day pre- 
sented to him in his professional experience. If, then, 
he knows all this, here is the opportunity to give the 
benefit of his study and experience in showing the parent 
how to so build up the physical organisation of that 
three-year-old child that it may develop in the course of 
time & well-balanced head on a sound physical frame. 
Many large-brained and weak-bodied children, if left 
without that knowledge and reared in any slip-shod 
manner, will, at seven years of age, become a regular trouble 
to their parents through failing health and unbalanced 
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balanced child than without it. 
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physionl organisations. Again, very often at the age of 
three there are marked developments phrenologically 
which can be pointed out, and any corrections that are 
necessary can be advised. As well as this, the parent is 
shown how to bring out the mind generally by the proper 
exercise of the faculties in various ways. Thus altogether, 
showing not what the character is so much as showing how to 
bring out that character to the very best advantage. It is, of 
course, impossible to state at this age, with definiteness, 
what profession or occupation a child may be fit for. 
But this is not necessary. What we must first do is to 
build up a child mentally and physically in an all-round 
manner, and instead of trying to make special faculties 
prominent, we should try to so bring out the mind that 
all of them may be, as far as possible, in a state of equal 
development. With good advice of this sort the parent 
will be in a much better position to develop a well- 
I have in the course of 
my experience examined many children from twelve to 
eighteen months old, the very youngest being a child 
seven months old. This latter case was & special one in 
which Firmness was (proportionately) as much developed 
as it should have been in & child four or five years old. 
On the other hand, those children who are from twelve 
to twenty-four months old and are in a good physical 
condition, should not be examined at all, but should be 
sent away. I had a case of this sort three weeks ago. 
A mother brought a little girl two years old to be 
examined. The girl was so nicely developed I told the 
mother to take her back and bring her again in about 
twelve or eighteen months, as I considered that the 
examination would be more worth the money to her at 
that time. Some of my professional brethren might 
take a hint from this. No Phrenologist should give any 
examination unless he feels he can give good value for 
the fee charged, no matter what that fee is. If the 
Phrenologist loves his work, and he is in his right place 
(as he ought to be more than anyone else in the meee 
he will feel that the good he can do other people wi 

measure the success of his work far more than the 
number of fees he takes. 

Secondly. At seven years. At this age a child, if 
trained on right principles, should show exactly the 
main direction in which he is going, and the natural 
character should have been brought out enough to show 
the kind of work he will be ultimately fitted for. As well 
as this, the physical development should be examined to 
see if by this time the body has been made strong enough 
to stand all the mental work that the brain will want to 
do. This is the age when children should first be sent 
to school. The law says five years of age. Common 
sense says seven. Possibly the law will get enough 
common sense to change the legal standard before long. 
At this age the parent can be advised as to the general 
course of education, both at home as well as at school, in 
order to prepare the child for the future course of life. 
It is a lamentable fact, that parents don’t realise that 
they have their part to do at home in the building up of 
character, as well as the teacher at school. True great 
ness of character is always more the result of home 
training than any other. Any Phrenologist who knows 
his business can give a great deal of advice to a parent 
as to the training of a seven-year-old cKild, as this age 
denotes a new period in that child’s existence. 

Thirdly. At fourteen years. At this time a definite 
line of work should be advised, and care taken to see that 
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there has been, and will be, a regular development of 
body as well as brain—the physical development must 
not be lost sight of, for at this age, a boy or girl will be 
entering upon another period of life and, as & rule, they 
will be growing fast. The fact must be appreciated that 
the brain cannot work perfectly in an imperfectly deve- 
loped body, or when the body is out of health. When a 
child is fourteen, the Phrenologist can often give the boy 
or girl some good personal advice as well as giving direc- 
tions to the mother and father. I invariably find that if 
& parent brings a child for examination when that child 
is about three years old, they never regret it, and are 
sure to bring them again when they are seven, and then 
they have so seen the value of the advice given, that they 
are sure to come again at about fourteen. Experience 
is the finest thing in the world to teach the value of 
Phrenology. Some parerits seem to look at half-a-crown 
or five shillings or more spent in a phrenological ex- 
amination as such an awful expense, but think nothing 
of paying a doctor’s bill of £5. While in hundreds of 
cases I have known people after being told what to do 
with themselves by a thorough hygienic phrenologist, 
have been able to do without the dootor at all ever 
afterwards. 

In conclusion, it may be well to point out that though 
I have only mentioned examinations up to fourteen 
years, it should not be inferred that the benefit of Phre- 
nology stops there. It is another popular fallacy that no 
one can be benefitted by a phrenological examination 
after they have attained their majority, or something 
like that. The other day I examined a man about forty 
years of age. After the examination he said, '' Yes, you 
are quite right; you examined me twelve months ago 
and told me to go ahead, and I have followed your 
advice, and as a result of following that advice I have 
been much more successful—in fact, it has been the most 
successful year I have ever had." If Phrenology can 
thus benefit a business man in this way—why cannot it 
be made of benefit to all? Of course, self-conceited folks 
who think they are so mighty olever that there's no one 
in the world like them, will never come for an examina- 
tion to know how they can improve themselves. They 
may come to see how clever they are, but these folks 
often get offended when the examiner points out their 
character in the true light. The fact is that a phreno- 
logical examination can be made of benefit to almost 
anyone who has a distinct and earnest desire to improve 
himself. It is a difficult matter to show the 
uninitiated the depth of the value that can be gained 
from Phrenology, but if I have cleared up a little of the 
mist I shall be satisfied, and may say more on a future 
occasion. 


AT WHAT AGE ARE MAN'S MENTAL 
FACULTIES AT THEIR BEST? 


Dre. Bearp, of New York, has recently collected some 
statistical results, which throw light on the subject of a man's 
mental faculties. He states that, from an analysis of the lives 
of a thousand representative men in all the groat branches of 
mental effort, he has made the discovery that the golden decade 
is between thirty and forty, the silver between forty and fifty, 
the brazen between twenty and thirty, the iron between fifty 
and sixty. The superiority of youth and middle age over old 
age in original work seems curious, when we consider the fact 
thas nearly all the positions of honour, and profit, and prestige 
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—professorships and public stations—are in the hands of the 
old. Men are not, as a rule, widely known until long after 
they have done the work that gives them their fame. Original 
work requires enthusiasm. If all the original work done by 
men under forty-five were annihilated, the world would almost 
be reduced to barbarism. Men are at their best at that time 
when enthusiasm and experience are more evenly balanced; 
this period, on the average, is from thirty-five to forty. Still, 
though the general rule may be stated thus, many cases could 
be mentioned in which the mental faculties have bean retained 
in the greatest vigour up to extreme old age. Thus, Sophocles 
was ninety when summoned before a Board having control of 
the dramatic performances at Athens on the charge that his 
intellectual faculties had decayed. His answer was to read 
from a just completed manuscript his ‘ CEdipus at Colonus," 
perhaps the greatest of his tragedies. Isocrates, the “old man 
eloquent,” was ninety-six when he wrote his celebrated 
* Panegyric" oration. Xenophanes wrote his memorable 
elegy at ninety-two; Theophrastus composed his “Characters” 
at ninety-nine. Coming to relatively modern times, the pencil 
fell from the hand of Titian only when he was stricken with the 
plague at the age of nearly one hundred ; and no diminution of 
ichael Angelo's imaginative capacity was observable at the 
age of ninety. A distinguished Boston lawyer, Sidney Bartlett, 
made, at ninety, as powerful an argument as he had ever 
delivered. The mind of Quincey was clear until his death, at 
As a living example Mr. Gladstone stands pre- 
eminent. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRADES ON FACES. 


À curious paper has been written by Dr. Louis Robinson on 
the influence of trades on faces. It is pretty generally agreed 
that association with horses gives a person a horsey look ; but 
it appears that circus-riders and ring-masters are exempt from 
the general rule, because with them the horses are regarded as 
mere *' properties," and their minds are occupied solely with 
the achievement of certain feats to the satisfaction of the public. 
Dr. Robinson takes as types professional musicians, priests, 
actors, actresses, and blesksmithe, and shows how their pur- 
suits induce strongly marked facial expression. Even the 
style of hair which has become associated with musicians is not 
altogether dependent on fashion, but is evidence of trophic 
changes resulting from mental habits. The growth and vitality 
of the hair are profoundly influenced by emotions, Priests 
cannot change their priestly countenance if they wished. For 
some mysterious reason tho subcutaneous tissue over the 
cheek bones and under the jaws of the cleric's face gets an. 
undue supply of nourishment, which leaves distinctive marks, 
while the consciousness of a share in the Apostolic legacy 

ives a muscular set to the lips. Dr. Robinson goes on to 

iscuss the other classes mentioned in the same strain, and he 
ends by saying that the aim of the paper is to aid those who 
are endeavouring to place physiognomy on asound basis. The 
task is a difficult one, because in the course of the article he 
admits that not only may the organic part of aman show every 
sign of guilt when there is no guilt, but only temptation; but 
it may go even further, in attaching a slanderous libel to the 
countenance, owing to the interlocking mechanism of emotion, 
passion, and nutrition. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of 2s. 6d. will be given each month to the 
person sending in the greatest number of references to 
Phrenology in any books, journals, newspapers, or other 
publications (not phrenological). Each quotation must 
give the name and date of publication from which 
obtained, and will not be returned. The editor reserves 
the right of using any sent in. 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By R. D. STOCKER, 


Author of 
The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Dleposition," &c., &c. 


V.—Tnz Lips AND MovrH. 


The lips are chiefly indicative of the appetites and passions, 
according to their greater or less development. Thick lips 
show voluptuousness, sensuality, and indolence of tempera- 
ment; thin lips, an absence of warmth of feeling, and a lack of 
passion; whilst well-delineated, eyenly-defined, not too swollen 
lips denote sympathy, and sensuousness. 

When the upper lip is full and prominent it shows kindliness 
and tenderness of nature, as well as the love of children; and 
when the lower lip is well developed, wide, and full at the 
curves, it indicates generosity of feeling, liberality and large- 
ness of heart. 

A wide mouth, with well-proportioned, full lips, shows 
hospitality and a convivial, genial disposition. 

When the upper lip is long, and compressed firmly on the 
lower at either side, it denotes power of physical endurance, 
and a broad minded nature, mentally. 

Should the upper lip be long and convex (when viewed in 
profile), it is indicative of decision of purpose, and a firm, 
dignified character ; but when the upper lip is short, and more 
particularly should it rise and expose the teeth, we shall find 
our subject eager for approbation, and of a rather inconsistent, 
changeable nature—he will have too great a respect for ‘‘ Mrs. 
Grundy's opinion, and thus be inclined to ride with everybody 
and stand by none. 

When the white portion of the upper lip droops in the centre, 
describing a **v", and the mouth is well closed, it may be 
assumed that the individual has the ability to apply himself 
patiently to his undertakings, and that he has the valuable 
attributes of concentration and persistenco. 

: When the upper lip is disproportionately long, it is significant 
of coarseness and vulgarity—a degrce of unconventionality that 
frequently leads to outrage and crime. 

When the lower lip is very thick and hangs forward, it show 
a predeliction for the good things of the table. : 

A mouth that curves up at the corners is indicative of good 
humour and a cheerful temperament; whereas when the lips 
descend at the angles of the mouth, it denotes a more or less 
miserable, depressed, unhappy nature, that would always look 
on the dark side of things, neglecting to observo the silver 
lining to every cloud. 

When the mouth is naturally kept tightly closed, it indicates 
control over the feelings, and self-command ; but when the lips 
are held constantly apart, it denotes a lack of self-restraint, 
and the absence of self-repression: it will thus be evident to 
most of my readers that self-command is a characteristic which 
may be acquired. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN BUSINESS. 


By J. Minrorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


THE study of character is a useful and fascinating art. 
It may not be within the capacity of every person to 
study Phrenology so as to be an adept in the science, 
yet averyone can derive advantage from Phrenology. 
Every individual is by nature, more or less, a physiog- 
nomist; that is, they can judge in a greater or less 
degree of the character of their fellow men by their 
features. This is especially manifest in children who 
show their strong likes and dislikes of persons they have 
to do with from a very early age. 

A business man’s success depends as much, or more 
on his knowledge of human nature and character as on 
his experience and judgment of the goods he sells, or the 
materials with which he has to do. 

One of the main objects in apprenticing children is to 
enable them to gain a knowledge of the people they have 
to deal with. The apprentice serves his timc chiefly to 
learn from what firms he can buy, or with whom he can 
deal with the best advantage, and to know what he can 
sell best amongst the class of people for whom he has to 
cater. What is more essential to this class of business 
people than a knowledge of character. It would not 
take long generally to judge of the qualities and value of 
clothes, or other materials, but the essential thing is to 
know what to get, or stock according to the character 
and requirements of customers and how best to present it. 

A good business man with a knowledge of character 
will take stock of his customers, after which he will 
straightway go, and fetch the thing required, if he has it. 
He thus pleases, satisfies, and makes a purchaser at once. 
He does not confuse his customers, or waste his own 
valuable time by showing them too many unnecessary 
articles, and after all his trouble probably lose their 
custom entirely, or get the not unusual answer, ‘‘I think 
I will call another day," which usually means bad 
business, and bad judgment on the part of the shopman ; 
for instead of calling again they are likely to go to other 
shops where they may probably be better understood. 

It delighté one to study young peóple in their business 
pursuits. A phrenologist can tell if an individual is 
likely to make his, or her business a success in 4 
moment. Those who study the character of their 
customers can always sell what they have to the best 
advantage. How essential then it is for business people 
to study character. 

Young people just commencing business would do well 
to devote a portion of their time regularly to the study of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy. It would prove immensely 
profitable to them during the course of their business 
career, and would beside afford them great pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

Business men, magistrates, statesmen, ministers, 
teachers and others engaged in public work would find 
that the study of Phrenology would be of great advantage 
to them; in fact, there are very few, whatever their 
station in life may be, who can afford not to study the 
science; mechanics, artisans, and even those engaged in 
the lowliest of occupations would derive both pleasure 
and profit from the study of Phrenology in their leisure 
hours. : 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By SieNoR CnhisPr. 


I see that E. Durham takes umbrage at my strictures 
on pseudo phrenologists who profess Palmistry. I have 
not met Mr. D, consequently have not yet included him 
in the list of imposters trading on the name of Phren- 
ology, but he may rely upon the first five minutes I have 
in his company, to know whether I am to add his name 
to the list he complains of. 


Re predicting events, if such a thing is possible, it is 
most certainly not done by the aid of Phrenology. 


There is, at present, one of these nondescript professors 
holding forth at Redcar, under the name of phrenologist. 
T would not mind the rubbish he talks if he would not 
call himself a phrenologist, and tell fortunes at sixpence 
each. He might gull the public to their hearts’ content, 
but before calling himself a phrenologist, he should learn 
to pronounce the names of the phrenological organs 

roperly, learn their location, and a smattering of their 
unctions, then he might be tolerated as a sand-bag 
phrenologist ; a little study of Lindley Murray would 
also be to his benefit. 


I am not quite ignorant of Palmistry. So far as 
observation can determine, you can find all the lines in 
the hand of a dog-faced baboon, and men who wish to be 
scientific have plenty of room for study in Phrenology 
proper, rather than mix it up with all the side issues and 
vagaries adopted, to attract the public notice. The 
public gauge Phrenology by the aspect in which it is 
presented to them ; and I am sorry to say that in many 
cases it is presented to them in the crudest manner, 
which tends to alienate intellectual persons, and make 
the ignorant gape with astonishment at the positive 
assertions of the professor. 


Then as to degrees and initials, I sometimes sport a 
few myself, but I always try to be a credit to the degree 
and not expect the degree to be a credit to me. 


He degrees, I can quite endorse F. S. D. M. in your 
last issue (June) if anyone pretends to hold a diploma 
from Dr. Burggraeve, Emeritus Professor of Ghent 
University for Dosemetric Medicine (F.S.D.M.) by pur- 
chase, I most unhesitatingly pronounce it a forgery, and 
the public can easily verify the authenticity of the holder 
by consulting the album Livre d'Or, where he wil! find 
the diplomé’s photo and autograph, as a guarantee of 
individuality. 

Regarding the value of any degree, it is simply a 
certificate from the body of persons forming any society, 
that the recipient has the honour to belong to that 
society. The exclusive right to grant degrees does not 
rest with any particular body, and the value of the degree 
is in exact ratio with the value of the society granting it. 


Some of our highest universities and societies have sold 
degrees when hard up for funds; one, only a few years 
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ago, netted £10,000 by the sale of its degrees, and is now 
in a flourishing condition ; and the Solicitor General 
gave it as his dictum that the sale of those degrees was 
perfectly legal. 


Many degrees are not worth a brass farthing to their 
holders, and the knowledge that enabled its holder to 
obtain it, often in ten years becomes obsolete. It is 
knowledge and probity which makes the man, and if he 
add B.I.G., A.S.S. to his name, he is still the same indi- 
vidual. The above initials would be most a propriate to 
many of our university men, and would abou express 
the amount of practica knowledge they possess. 


We hear a great deal of Prof. Ræntgen’s discovery of 
the X rays just now. Itis like many more vaunted dis- 
coveries, to wit, —Prof. Siinpson’s discovery of chloro- 
form, and many more owe their origin to some less 
lauded individual. The discovery of the X rays by right 
belongs to Dr. Milio, a celebrated Russian surgeon, who, 
by the aid of & concentrated beam of electric light, was 
able to see a bullet in the enclosed mouth of another 
person. See account in Homeopathic World, April, 
1870. : 

Prof. Ferrier's discovery of the connection of the 
posterior lobe of the brain with the perceptive faculties, 
alluded to by Mr. Webb as anticipated by Broussais, 
belongs by right to M. Solly, a celebrated anatomist, 
whose work on the brain, would do phrenologists good 
to study. . 

I note that ‘‘ Novice ” in his suggestion of “ Student's 
replies to questions," wishes them to certify that they 
have consulted no books while answering questions. 
This clause would favour deceit, for all would take a sly 
glance to see they were correct, and’ there is no shame 
in consulting a book, it refreshes the memory and shows 
the person takes an interest in his work. In the present 
state of knowledge we can not all be authorities, so must 
select the wheat from the chaff, of those who have also 
gone over the same ground, and deserve the name cf 
masters of the craft. 


qoe c e nq NE pq p nq a a a —-——— 
THE MILK TREATMENT. 


The milk treatment is specially useful in all kinds of 
feverg—influenza, scarlet fever, measles, chicken-pox, to 
the more dangerous puerperal and the typhoid typo of 
fevers. The treatment lowers the temperature, stops 
delirium, promotes sleep, and generally puts the patient 
into a comfortable condition. Rheumatic ailments soon 
yield to this treatment, and the milk-shect is only to bo 
used intelligently in most discases to prove its marvellous 


efficacy. 


NOTICE. 


Correspondence insufficiently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


FRIENDSHIP, 

Ir has been said that the talent for making friends is not 
equal to the talent for doing without them ; and an old man, 
when dying, said to his sons: “ Never try to make a friend.” 
One is inclined to ask, Why? The fact is, it is impossible to 
live without making friends; for the instinct of Sociability and 
& desire for the friendship of others are innate—are basic— 
elements of the human mind. 

Socrates, who lived in a small house, thought that it was 

large enough to accommodate all his friends; and others have 
remarked that a church could not contain all their acquaint- 
ances, but a pulpit could hold all their friends. 

They were hardly aware that true Friendship varies with the 
development of the organ. Some have the organ large, many 
moderate ‘and full, and some small. It ig so variously deve- 
loped that the greatest men have been confused with regard to 
it. For instance, Aristotle said: ‘My friends, there is no 
friend." Solomon said: “ A friend loveth at all times." They 
were all like Socrates. They thought of Friendship as unaf- 
fected by other passions and sentiments. 

It must not be supposed that Benevolence, or any other 
organ, can act for the organ of Friendship. It cannot. It 
may, and does, render the expression of friendship more sweet 
and kindly when it is largely developed. On the other hand, 
persons with large Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness often 
appear to be without this affection. This is not always the 
case. Many persons live together in a state of alternate vari- 
ance and affection. Whilst their Friendship will not allow 
them to separate, they have other qualities totally incom- 
patible. 

Human nature is as diverse as the various organs in their 
varying degrees of development can make it. Damon and 
Pythias will ever be remembered for their mutual friendship. 
Alexander the Great placed a wreath on the graye of Achilles 
as a token of his regard for the sincerity that existed between 
him and Patroclus. 

This organ is situated in the inferior part of the angular 
gyrus, which in brains rich in convolutions is extremely com- 
plex and difticult to unravel. Dr. Combe observed that this 
part of the brain was affected in cases of cerebral disease, 
producing a dislike of former friends. The corresponding part. 
of the skull in the super-postero-parietal area is large and full 
when the organ is largely developed. This part has seldom a 
pointed or prominent appearance. When Dr. Gall discovered 
the organ he called it Amitié; but Dr. Spurzheim had reason 
to think tbis name specialised it too much, and sought a more 
general term. He called it Alfectionivité. It was called 
Adhesiveness by George Conibe. It is also called by others 
Attachment and Friendship. It is not proposed in this article 
to discuss the nomenolature of this organ. 
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: That there is -a primitive or basic faculty leading to a desire 
for friends needs no proof. It is seen in the infant for ita 
nurse, in the dog for its master, in the rookery, on the prairie, 
Both man and brute possess it, though in different degrees of 
development. The tlocks and herds of the wilderness and forest 
do not gather together for self-defence merely, but because 
their natural instincts lead them to do so. 

The dog has an attachment toits master. It may be beaten 
and kicked without & knowledge of the cause; but let a kind 
word be heard from its master's lips, and it will lick the hand 
or foot that has but recently struck it. 

A person possessing a large organ of Friendship is easily 
dominated by anyone who inspires him with confidence. He 
allows, believes, and desires all that his friend desires, believes, 
and allows. He is unable to resist his friend. 

This organ of Friendship, then, disposes persons to become 
attached to each other, and generally is much larger in women 
than in men. 

In social life it tends to equality and to the obliteration of 
distinctions of rank and caste. It is a dominating instinct in 
children, and is the principal basis of attachments in after life. 

The lateral organs generally have a weakening influence on 
this organ when they are large, and the coronal organs, espe- 
cially Sympathy, Hope, Faith, Love of Approbation, Veneration, 
and Conscientiousness, favour its activity and extend its influ- 
ence for good. 

The organs that depress its activity are Acquisitiveness, 
Caution, Secretivencss, Combativeness, and Self-Esteem. A 
just man, well cducated and free from prejudice, with a well- 
balanced organisation, attaches himself to individuals of a 
similar mental development, independently of their social 
position. An ambitious man seeking for power affects the 
friendship of the powerful. The vain man seeks for that which 
glitters; and the corrupt man for that which is depraved. 
Hence its manifestations depend largely upon the other facul- 
ties; for it is extremely rare, if possible, for one faculty to act 
alone, even in the case of cerebral ailments or insanity. 

There are but few people who like to lead solitary lives, and 
even downright misanthropes who hate the society of their 
fellows transfer to some animal their instinctive desire for 
friendships (however small that desire may be): a desire, as 
has been already intimated, bestowed upon all the human 
family. This faculty, however, is not exclusively moral. Thieves 
and murderers have been known to possess it in a high state of 
activity. Less than a month ago & most determined burglar, 
disgusted with its smallness in a fellow-criminal, attacked him 
in the dock in the presence of the judge and jury at their 
trial, and afterwards confessed to a lie—the admission that 
he himself had broken into a house at Lewishain — to save 

“two of his friends. Though not guilty of that particular act, 
he swore that he was guilty of it. 

Writers, both of prose and poetry, indicate, generally without 
being aware of it, their own characteristics in their writings. 
If anyone will open Moore’s poems, he will be surprised at the 
ever recurring expressions of friendship and love. 

[To be conAnued.] 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 


WHEN we first decided to produce the PorurnaR 
PHRENOLOGIST we limited our proposal to a six months’ 
trial, having no means of accurately gauging the demand 
for such & periodical. We knew there were many who 
were desirous of the opportunity for supporting an effort 
of this description, and also that there was a public 
enquiring for enlightenment on the subject of Phrenology ; 
but we were not certain whether the P.P. was just te 
paper to satisfy all needs. The trial has convinced us 
that although we have not yet secured the confidenge of 
all phrenologists, and we are not yet known to the great 
reading public as we hope to be in the near future, yet 
we have received sufficient encouragement to enable us 
to announce that the PoeunLAR PHRENOLOGIST has come 
to stay, and that it ap now be considered one of the 
literary institutions of the country. 


We believe in the greatness of the science we advocate, 
and if at times we may appear to come down from the 
high pedestal of philosophic reasoning and scientific 
exposition, it is that we may introduce our subject to 
many who would otherwise remain ignorant—dressed in 
a garb somewhat less sombre than the heavy phrasings 
of the text books, or the diction—we had almost said 
jargon—of the professors of the schools. 

e want to catch the public eye, and by first enticing, 
eventually win popular favour for Phrenology. 


There is no reason why our circulation should not 
exceed 100,000 a month, and if every friend of Phrenology 
were to help us we should soon arrive at this number, 
and the P. P. would become a great engine for the pro- 

ation of principles we. all desire to see prevailing. 
Who wil help to build up this total? Several have 
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already done splendid work in this direction an& bid fair 
to do Leiter in the future, and we have every faith in 
their ability to redeem their promises. We want phren- 
ologists everywhere to see that the P.P. ison sale in 
their district. 


Complaints have reached us that the P. P. cannot be 
obtained in certain towns. Now, every newsagent who 
wills can get the paper on Sale or Return, so that no 
impediment whatever stands in the way of any shop- 
keeper making a display of the P. P. each month, at no 
cost to himself. Will our readers draw their newsagents’ 
attention to this important item. Some of our friends 
have a good number of copies direct, and then put them 
in the hands of the boys in the street who sell papers, 
and thus dispose of a large number, as they sell readily 
when shown. : 


We should be very glad if our readers would look upon 
the P.P. as a friend come to pay them a monthly visit, 
and by way of doing others a goodly service introduce 
this friend to their acquaintances. Let those who now 
take one copy, try two. The extra one may be lent or 
given to some person interested in human nature, to 
whom it would be a revelation and a delight. When 
Answers and some other of our contemporaries were 
firs& launched, persons who liked the papers, bought 
Scores, and even hundreds of copies each week, for free 
distribution. Cannot some of our friends do likewise ? 


One thing all can do, and that is, when you write to & 
friend, at the bottom of the letter put ‘Do you read the 
P. P., the most interesting paper in the world? One penny, 
monthly." Or you can send us, ona post card, tho 
names and addresses of any persons you may know who 
are interested in the study of man, and we wall send 
each, post free, a inue copy of our paper. May we 
request each reader to do us one or other of these favours. 


We have had some correspondence on the subject of 
the arrangement of the P. P. We should be glad to have 
the opinion of many more of our readers as to the par- 
ticular features which they may approve or disapprove. 
We may mention particularly the ** Prize Story,” to 
which some have taken exception. Now, while we have 
been of the opinion that some good may result from the 
practical application of Phrenology as illustrated in our 
stories, yet we have no wish to force this item on un- 
willing readers. Please therefore let us have your wishes 
in the matter. 


We should say that advertisers will find the P. P. a 
good medium for introducing their specialities to a 
thoughtful and discriminating public, and we should be 
pleased if our readers will draw the attention of their 
tradesmen and others to the opportunity afforded them 
by the P. P. for reaching a large number of persons 
throughout the country, at a rate which other papers 
circulating so widely cannot approach. With this further 
favour asked, we will leave the matter in the hands of 
our readers with confidence and hope. 


———————————— "J———,— 

SECRETABIES of Phrenological Societies will much oblige by 
sending reports of their proceedings for insertion. Short notices of 
the progress of the work will always find a place in the P.P, 
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July, 1896. 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of the association was held on 
June 2nd., D. E. SAMUEL, Esq., Vice-President, occupy- 
ing the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes and the admission of 
several new members, tho chairman stated that the 
evening was to be devoted to & popular exposition of 
Phrenology, a varied programme having been provided. 

A paper by Mr. R. M. Ruam was the first item, which 
in his absence, was read by Mr. J. F. Hubert. The 
writer said it was ‘a popular paper for a popular 
evening." The gist of the essay was a brief summary of 
the principles and claims of the science. Phrenology 
explained the faculties of thought and feeling by studying 
the organisation of the brain during life, and the physio- 
logical conditions which influence it. Temperament was 
a condition which inodified mental manifestations, there 
were three fundamental conditions of Tempcrament,— 
The Motive or mechanical system, which included the 
bones, ligaments, and muscles; the Vital or nutritive 
system, involving the lymphatics, blood-vessels, and 
glands; the Mental or nervous system, which includes 
the brain and spinal cord. The predominance of any 
one of these in a person determines his special quality of 
mind. The characteristics of the various Temperaments 
were described, and the influence each exerted on their 
possessers was clearly shown, particularly the activity of 
the digestive, ciroulatory, respiratory, secretory, and 
other systems. 

The first principle of Phrenology was, that the 
brain is the material instrument of the mind for the 
following reasons: 1—Without brain there is no mani- 
festation of feelings or of intellectual function. 2—The 
manifestations of mind follow the growth and develop- 
ment of the brain. 3—-If the brain is defective the 
mental manifestations are defective. 4—If in a healthy 
state the growth of brain be considerable the powers are 
energetic. ó— Certain faculties are more active in men, 
others in women ; the cerebral organisation of the sexes 
presents differences which coincide with these variations. 
6—The feelings and intellectual faculties arc hereditary 
in proportion as the cerebral organisation has bcen pro- 
pagated. 7— The mental manifestations are deranged, 
if the respective organs in the brain are injured. 

The second principle of Phrenology maintains that 
cach mental faculty is manifested through a separate 
cerebralorgan. Partial idiocy, insanity, and genius are 
proof of this. One person takes to music, another to 
arithmetic, another to language, or art, or mechanism, 
and yet none could profitably change with another. 

The brain was divided into groups of organs or regions. 
There were the social, propelling, selfish, intellectual, 
moral, and religious groups of faculties, each necessary 
for perfection. Human improvement did not require the 
extinction, distortion, or stunting of any faculty, nor the 
creation of new ones; but the culture each needs for the 
harmonizing of the whole. Phrenology teaches how this 
may be accomplished. 

The third principle of Phrenology was, that size of 
brain is a measure of power. It is important to notice 
that size does not indicate the activities of the several 
organs which are influenced by temperamental and other 
organic conditions, so that size is an indicat: cf power 
only when other conditions are equal. 
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The fourth principle was that all the mental faculties 
are innate; and the fifth, that the brain shapes the 
skull. 

Each of these points were dealt with in some detail, 
and the claims supported by evidence and argument, 
and the paper concluded by showing the practical use- 
fulness of Phrenology, the writer urging its study on all, 
especially those whose associations brought them much 
in contact with their fellow men. 

Mr. SAMUEL, commenting on the paper, said that 
breadth of organ gives power, and length as well as 
breadth gave density; breadth gave endurance in 
animals. 

A gentleman asked if, as Prof. Morgan taught, four 
temperaments, should not be recognised instead of three, 
the vital tenperament being divided, regionally, into the 
thoracic and abdominal temperaments. 

Mr. Crovucn wished to know if the temperaments 
could be read from the skull. 

Mr. HorraANDEn replying as to temperaments, did not 
consider the division of the vital, justifiable. Digestion 
and circulation, both ‘ vital" operations, employed at the 
same time both chest and abdomen. Each temperament 
is all over the body at once. 

Mr. Donovan objected to phrenologists looking for 
temperament elsewhere than the head. Individuality 
and the perceptives large, were the: first sign of the 
mental temperament. If the head is flat at Destructive- 
ness the active temperament is lacking, and it represents 
the first elements of the lymphatic temperament. Obser- 
vations should be confined more to the head, and less to 
the body. 

After a character reading by Mr. BLACKFORD ; & paper 
on “ Mental Spectacles," was read by Mr. WARREN, the 
text of which appears in another column of this copy of 
the PorvLaR PHRENOLOGIST. 

Mr. Webs then read the indications of character on a 
skull, showing the developments due to mental processes. 
He drew attention to the unanimity which prevailed 
amongst phrenological authors, though they wrote in- 
dependently of each other. Nature had on each skull 
written the phrenological character of the original owner. 
To him, so marked were the signs on the skull before 
him, that with the previous knowledge he had of Phren- 
ology the proof afforded was indubitable and convincing. 

Mr. Webb then, amid much applause, humorously 
delineated the character of a lady from the audience, who 
confessed herself pleased with the accuracy of the revela- 
tion of herself. 

Mr. BLACKFORD, by request, read the head of a gentle- 
man who was announced by the chairman as a “sceptic.” 
His scepticism received a shock from the ordeal, from 
which it is presumed he will not speedily recover his 
wonted condition of unbelief. 

The proceedings then terminated, the chairman an- 
nouncing that at the next meeting on Tuesday, July 7th, 
Mr. E. Durham would a paper, subject :— 


“Ts man responsible?” 


Infants, as well as people of advanced life, ought to breathe 
pure air. If they draw into the lungs impure or confined air 
they become sallow, and pine and die. Beds and slecping- 
rooms should be airy and well ventilated. The door of the 
room should be left open during the day, and algo the window 
for & few hours, unless in extremely cold weather. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


As a result of the earnestness and energy of Professor 
Hubert, during his stay in Newcastle, a Phrenological 
Society has been established in the ‘canny toon." At 
the general meeting of the society, Prof. Hubert kindly 
accepted the unanimous invitation to become its first 
president, and Miss Ethelburgha Reid, 24 Chester Street, 
Newcastle, was elected as secretary. The objects of the 
society are clearly defined. They are: the investigation 
and practical use of Phrenology. The society meets on 
alternate Fridays in the Church Institute. 

In his last address Prof. Hubert asked that the mem- 
bers of the Society should unite with him in thanking 
the Press for the support which they had unanimously 
given for the advertisement of the science of Phrenology 
in Newcastle. The Press often follows public opinion, 
but in the present instance they have helped to form 
opinion and establish belief in the science. “Phrenology 
is true," continued the Professor, ''the science being 
based on facts which can be observed and verified by all 
who will take the necessary pains to study the subject. 

* First of all; go in for facts; approach the subject 
with an open mind. Don’t be so much concerned with 
questions which may suggest themselves as to the 
application of Phrenology; what the admission of its 
truths may lead to or involve, but consider first the 
question, ‘Is Phrenology true?’ In other words; ' Is it 
true that the brain is the organ of the mind; that the 
human mind embraces distinct mental faculties, each of 
which is exhibited through certain definite and known 
nerve centres?’ The faculty of Courage is quite distinct 
from that of Hope; Acquisitiveness from that of Venera- 
tion; Cautiousness from Benevolence. Phrenology de- 
clares that these are distinct faculties. 

“ Again, is it true that the strength of each faculty is 
determined by the size, health and texture of its own 
pen organ?  Phrenology declares that this is so. 

e ascertain this by observing that in all cases a corres- 
pondence exists between the strength of mental function 
and the condition of particular cerebral organs. Further, 
is it true that the brain forms the skull, that the shape of 
the head is determined by the brain? The skull is 
changing from the cradle to the grave; the skull changes 
because the brain changes. 

**Phrenology is founded on facts which can be investi- 
gated and weighed by every member of this society. Dr. 
Abernethey, one of England's greatest physicians, used 
to tell the students under his charge that he had studied 
all systems of mental science and he was convinced of 
this, that for completeness of the analysis of the human 
mind, for comprehensiveness, and yet for simplicity, 
there was no system of mental science so satisfactory as 
Phrenology.” 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Woodson moved a 
vote of thanks to Professor Hubert for his earnest efforts 
in connection with the formation of the society. 

Mr. Lamont seconded the resolution. He had known 
Professor Hubert for ten or twelve years. In hands 
such as his, there was no fear for the future of Phren- 
ology. A great deal of misunderstanding with regard to 
the science was caused through its being taken up by so 
many incompetent or unscrupulous persons. He had 
given much attention to the history of Phrenology, and 
it is remarkable how comparatively few names have stood 
out and made the subject one worthy of being respected. 
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There were not more than forty-six who had passed the 
very special examination for diploma of B.P.A., and he 
thought that the time was near when people would not 
listen to a self-styled ‘‘ phrenologist,” unless he could 
show some right or authority for his pretentions. 
Hundreds in Newcastle would have cause to remember 
Professor Hubert’s visit, and in their name he offered 
their’s and his own good wishes. With his name ho 
coupled that of his dear brother, the Sccretary of the 
British Phrenological Association. The resolution was 
carried with much enthusiasm. 

Professor Hubert in reply, said he heartily thanked 
them for their kind words and the vote of thanks which 
had just been accorded him. ; 

Several new members were elected during the evening. 


On June 12th, an able paper on “The History of Gall's 
discovery," was given by Mr. Lamont, an energetic 
member of the committee. The members joined with 
interest and intelligence in the discussion which followed. 
The chief feature was the production of evidence showing 
that Phrenology was based on facts which were dis- 
covered, and may be verified, by observation. 

A number of new members have been elected since the 
last report. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Friday, 12th, a highly successful meeting took 
place at the Grange Park Lecture Hall. The lecturer for 
the evening was Mr. Jas. Webb, and his subject = The 
Phrenology of the Poets." The chair was occupied by 
Rev. Chas. Edmunds, M.A. Mr. Webb succeeded in 
convincing his audience that every poet wrote “ according 
to himself” from a phrenological point of view. The 
distinguishing characteristics of their writings were 
illustrated by choice selections, and explained phreno- 
logically by comparison with drawings of their heads. 
Moore ‘was contrasted with Pope; Wordsworth with 
Southey; Scott with Burns; Byron with Samuel Rogers, 
etc. The lecturer took special pains to show that the 
extracts were not selected merely to fit the phrenological 
theory. As an instance of this he laid a number of 
poetical works on the table, and a remarkable test was 
applied by the rev. chairman with a copy of Moore’s 
works. He opened the book at random and placed his 
finger on a particular part of the page without looking at 
it, where, Mr. Webb assured the audience, he would find 
the word “like” or “ as,” or some word meaning “like.” 
The book was then handed to Mr. Webb, who read the 
passage indicated, and the word ‘‘ as’’—meaning like— 
was read out. A similar test was applicd for the word 
*love"—and it was so. The audience were much 
pleased. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


July "th. — British Phrenological Association, 63, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 7.45 p.m., E. Durham, 
Esq, F.B.P.A. ; subject, “ Is Man Responsible?’ 
Admission Free. . 

8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th (every Wednesday).— 
Phrenological Institution, 5, Cumberland Gate, 
Kew Gardens, Stackpool E. O'Dell, on “ Phre- 
nology,” 8 p.m. Admission Free. 


July 1st, 
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PALMISTRY AND PROPHECY. 


The most amusing of the holiday charges came up at Maryle- 
bone. It showed that at least one man was taking advantage 
of the day to make a little out of the credulity of the pleasure 
seekers. His name was James Kraupa, and he was an artist 
living at 1, St. Mark's.road, Notting Hill. In the dock, this 
morning, he certainly cut a professional-looking figure. He 
had lovely curly hair, &nd wore a theatrical sort of cape, a soft 
hat, and gold spectacles. He was charged with “ pretending 
and professing to tell fortunes in Hyde Park by means of 

almistry, whereby he imposed upon and deceived one James 
Bhidaire carpenter, of 31, Northampton-square, Clerkenwell!” 

Kraupa elevated himself on a chair in the Park,and over him 
waved a large red banner, on which was a large hand wiih the 
lines of life and other lines drawn on it. 

About 40 people were around. One went up and placed his 
hand in that of the professor; then waited to tee his fate. The 
professor eyed him over. 

““Ha’” he said at length, “ you've a good head." The sub- 
ject blushed and was flattered. ‘‘ You're a mechanic, are you 
not?" “ Yes, but what?" ‘Ha! I don’t tell you what. But 
if you had adopted a profession, you would have done well. 
You have travelled far and wide?” Yes, as far as Harrow-on- 
the-Hill.” “ Well, if you have not done so yet, you will travel 
some day. At the age of 37 your line of fortune shows you will 
meet with a reverse; soon after that you'll go abroad.” 

" I'm 45 years now," said the subject. “Yes yes, I know; 
I can’t tell exactly without my mathematical instruments." 

On in that way, Kraupa, the artist, went til some other 
victim seemed ready. 

Deteciive Baxter, standing by, saw about 30 go up to be 
examined, and their “fortunes "’ were all much alike, except 
that some were going to have large suns of money, and others 
large families. Then Baxter, who may be a relation of an 
eminent “ prophet " himself, arrested Joseph. 

“You'll pardon me," he said, “I do not tell fortunés; I 
simply read the lines. Allow me, otticer, to read yours.” 

r. Bernard Abrahams, in defeuce, argued that Kraupa had 
not used “ any subtle craft,” and he was no doubt right, and 
everybody was highly amused, and nobody deceived backnos 
nobody believed what was told them. oem 

But Mr. Hannay said he must think of the young and 
ignorant, so he imposed a fine on the artist of 40s., or 14 days 
in default. The fine was paid.— Te Sun. i 


Before a large and apparently genuine audience, Thomas 
Kraupa, the palmist who was recently convicted at Marl- 
borough Street for “telling fortunes,” proceeded to 
“ vindicate his character” in Hyde Park recently. The 
evidence of the witnesses who had brought about his 
conviction was traversed by Kraupa with a scathing 
sarcasm that would have done credit to an eminent 
counsel; and in the end, he invited people to come 
forward with written testimonials, which should be 
forwarded to the Home Office authorities. At this 
juncture a charge of fraud was made by a solitary 
individual who might have been roughly hustled but for 
the intervention of the fortune-teller. A vote of con- 
fidence in his ability, carried by a large majority, brought 
these strange proceedings to a conclusion.— Tte Sun. 


Human MacsETISM : or How to Hypnotise,—is the title of a 
new, comprehensive, and practical work on Hypnotism, by 
James Coates, Ph.D., F.A.S., of Rothesay. This gentleman is 
the author of several manuals devoted to Mental Science, and 
it is expected the present work, which will include his private 
instructions, will be of exceptional interest. It will have two 
among many leading features, viz.—it will be free from 
technicalities, and moderate in price. ‘It will be published by 
Mr. Redway, the well-known publisher of psychological works, 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page ts open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. . Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


THE ORGAN OF GRAVENESS. 
To the Editor of Tue PoruLAR PHREWOLOGIBT. 


Deak Srg,—I must oppose our old friend. Mr. N. Morgan. 
Perhaps I am a little conservative. The alleged discovered 
organ called ** Graveness," is, to my mind, neither established 
nor necessary. lis expression can be deduced from the oon- 
dition of other faculties. For goodness sake, let us simplify 
Phrenology. Graveness is a feeling and belongs to the volun. 
tary region, of which we know so very little. The duty of the 

ractical phrenologist should be to keep clear of the psycho- 
logical portion of our mysterious nature. I write not to hurt 
the feelings of our “ grave” correspondent, but to ask him to 
stick as near to utility as is possible. The anztety for truth is 
often a stumbling block, Let us remember that TRuTH has 
no feelings.— Yours ete., Cuas. BAKER. 

13, Charlton Street, Maidstone. 


PSYCHOLOGY OR PSYCHICAL GIFTS. 
To the Editor of THE PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear Brg,—In your May issue I note a letter opening up 
another important branch of inquiry, and hope to see more 
anent the subject, but ere we advance upon the matter I would 
suggest the necessity of differentiation in matter supplied. 
Having had considerable experience in correspondence and in 
practice also in these sciences, it is essential to avoid the con- 
glomeration of nervous, hysterical, and mesmeric or hypnotic 
phenomena with the natural gifts of clairvoyance and psy. 
chometry possessed by many persons from birth, without the aid 
of any artificial means as described in the cases of hypnotic 
and mesmeric clairvoyants, and clairaudients. 

I trust that we shall not be deluged with the reiterations so 
plentiful in such correspondence, of the frauds, the quackery, 
and such humbug. We know all abont it, for it abounds every- 
where, and is no new discovery ; we want to consider only the 

ood, the true, and the useful. The truth alone will m e us 
ee, and emancipate humanity from ignorance and suffering. 

If clairvoyance, clairaudience, and psychometry are facts, 
they are self-supporting and self-defensive as all truth is. I 
shall look forward for the opening of the subject by some 
capable pen.—Your sincerely, T. Truson, F.B.P.A. 


PHRENOLOGY AND CHIROLOGY. 
To the Editor of Taz PorvLAR PHRENOLOOGIBT. 


Srg,—Our paper, the PoruLAg PHRENOLooIST, bas called 
forth a good many words on the subject of Palmistry, but 
without much profit of instruction. : . 

It is only during the last few years in this country that the 
subject of the hand as indicating life and character, has had 
any serious aitention. My study of it has given me much 
intellectual satisfaction and pleasure. One of my old teachers, 
Prof. G. Hemming, late of Blackpool, used to say that his 
study and practice was confined to the cranium, he did not 
even pay much attention to the Temperaments. This, of 
course, would give complete efliciency with proper study, for 
all isrcpresented in the skull. Still there should be full re- 
cognition of the fact that the whole of the body is as one. A 
man does not have a body a aung one set of characteristics, 

the head indicating another. 
he brain is in commruneahion with the different parte of the 
body by means of the nervos, and so long as there is no rapture 
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the communication is perfect and complete. It is as though 
the brain filled the whole body. The sympathy existing 
between one part of the nervous system and another is not 
capricious, but in accordance with fixed natural law. As is the 
hand, so is the head, and vice versa. Any apparent contra- 
diction must be only apparent, and not real. Phrenology is a 
system of character reading by the physiognomy of the cranium, 
and Chirology is character reading by the physiognomy of the 
hand. Neither detracts from the other, bat adds additional 
light and help, to those who can understand. 

The lines on the hand often suggest lines of thought, which 
may easily be passed over by looking only at the cranium. If 
a professional phrenologist makes a reading of character which 
is contradicted by experience, is Phrenology therefore not true ? 
But will any gr t use that kind of argument against 
Chirology ? at do the pages of the P.P show? Please 
look back, it will be interesting. 

I would much rather have occupied the space with the 

ractical teaching of the two sciences by citing facts and 
fiastrations than dwelling upon the preliminary argument. 
I am making a collection of printed copies of living hands of 
ple I know, and whose heads I have examined, and so far 
lasse been astonished at the truth of the teaching. Let any 
one with a large head well rounded out at the top of the fore- 
head in the centre do the same, and they will come to the same 
conclusion.— Yours truly, C. Burton, F.B.P.A. 


READING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editor of Tug PoruLAR PHRENOLooIST. 


Sır, — The character sketch of Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. which 
appeared in the May issue of your interesting paper, is, in 
many respects true. Anyone at all acquainted with Phrenology 

` must see, at a glance, that Mr. Chamberlain has a high head, 
that is to say it is above the average in height, measuring from 
the opening of the ear to Firmness. In fact all the organs 
which are in line with Self-esteem to Individuality are very 
well developed. Self-esteem, Firmness, Veneration, Sympathy, 
Human Nature, Comparison, Eventuality, and Individuality, 
all these are in a well developed state and naturally take the 
lead in his mental organisation. In my paper on the faculty 
of Eventuality, 1 especially mentioned Mr. Chamberlain as a 
good specimen of large Eventuality. This gives him great 
force in party politics. He takes immediate cognizance of 
passing events, and directed by his large Self-esteem, is ever 
ready to turn them to his own advantage. 

I doubt if his career as a statesman shows that hc has large 
Conscientiousness. The size of the organ of Conscientiousness 
cannot easily be estimated from a photograph where, as in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case, the head is well covered with hair. It is 
even when examining the actual head adifficult organ to guage, 
and needs careful manipulation. His whole political career 
has indicated weak conscientiousness. I doubt if any success- 
ful politician can have large conscientiousness. The youthful 
republican has now almost reached the zenith of his power as 
the most imperial of Conservatives. His behaviour on the 
Irish Home Rule question did him great credit as a statesman, 
but in no way goes to prove that he is a conscientious man, in 


fact, quite the contrary. 
Yours faithfully, H. C. Donovan, 


ARE THE MENTAL FACULTIES PURELY 
PHRENOLOGICAL ? 
To the Editor of Tur PoruLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


S1r,—I quite agree with you that the division of the mind 
into elementary faculties, is not dependent on Gall's discovery 
of the localisation of function in the brain. 

That ‘‘ the phrenological division of the mind into elementary 
faculties is due to Dr. Gall's discovery of the localisation of 
function in the brain," has been, and I am afraid is still likely 
to be vezata questio. 

M. Adolphe Garnier—a contemporary of Gall and Spurzheim 
—in his '* Psychologie et Phrénologie comparées" says, “ Six 
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years after the last course of lectures delivered in the Athenóe 
Royal, Paris, I heard his successor—Dr. Spurzheim—-lecture in 
the same place, and was struck by the disdainful manner in 
which he expressed himself towards Psychology. Although 
the phrenological doctrine which he was professing was an 
impossibility apart from the subjective method of observation.” 
Besides, the psychological part of Phrenology most strikingly 
resembled that of the Scotch school, already celebrated in 
France. M. Garnier drew Dr. Spurzheim’s attention to the 


. family likeness existing between the Psychology of Phrenology 


and the Psychology of Reid and Stewart; his object being to 
induce Spurzheim to abandon a prejudice that was not only 
unjust, but preventing him from profiting by the experience of 
his predecessors. 

M. Adolphe Garnier's extracts from Reid and Stewart prove 
that those two eminent metaphysicians—with the exception of 
“ Secretiveness " and '' Acquisitiveness "—enumerated all the 
elementary faculties long before Spurzheim published any of 
his works. 

Broussais also admits the priority of **l'école philosophique 
d'écose" in this matter, but regrets the omission of “de 
régulateurs materials, sce ** Cours de Phrénologie," p. 180. 

r. Spurzheim found it impossible to discover the essential 
nature of the faculties from pure observation. For example, 
he says,— The essential nature of the faculties is that which 
must be determined, and here I differ from Dr. Gall entirely. 
He almost necessarily began by observing peculiar talents and 
determinate actions in relation to development of certain 
cerebral parts; he was in the wrong, however, to give names 
to those from particular determinate actions; for actions 
seldom depend on single powers.” So instead of asserting 
that the phrenological division of the mind into elementary 
faculties is due to Dr. Gall's discovery of the localisation of 
function in the brain, we would be more correct in quoting Dr. 
Spurzheim's opinion that “ Dr. Gall’s observations were con- 
ducive to the determination of special faculties and of their 
sphere of activity, etc.” 

To observe action, and to associate such action with the 
development of a certain aren of the brain, comes mainly within 
the province of pure or objective observation. But we cannot 
stop here; it is necessary to know not only how many 
primitive faculties are involved in such action, but also the 
elementary faculty that is the most dominant for the time 
being: this comes within the province of subjective observa- 
tions. Having now ascertained by means of Psychology the 
dominant elementary faculty of our first observed action, we 
now return to the area of the brain with which we associated 
the action referred to, and by repeatedly and extensively 
observing and comparing—under normal conditions—ultimately 
conclude that a certain part of the brain is the seat of a certain 
primitive faculty. 

The objective method of observation and the subjective 
method of observation are interdependent—the one checks the 
other—Phrenology requires the aid of both. 

Respectfully yours, P. K, Zvro. 

30, Silvester Road, 

East Dulwich, S.E. 


BOGUS DIPLOMAS. 


To the Edltor of THE POPULAR PHRENOLOAOIET, 


Sm,—With your kind permission I should Jlke to make a few 
observations on the letter in your May issue by “ A Twenty Years 
Phrenologist,"’ The childish attempt to deceive your readers, 
whilst posing as being anxious to bring “all deception to the sur- 
face," is a positive disgrace to his claim of 20 years. study of 
Phrenology. I am quite aware that much of what is contained in 
the first part of bis letter is only too true. Will the “20 years 
Phrenologist'" be good enough to prove his statement about the 
“Men on the Register?" It really is astonishing of “20 yeara 
Phrenologist" to state, “Sir, there are men on the register who 
have passed their so-called examination in a railway train, &c." 
This kind of imprudonce is surely degrading to the writer unless 
ho can prove the statement.— Yours truly, 


Morecambe, June 12th, 1896. J. W. Tavron, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.I. 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


By Jas. COATES, PH.D., ¥.4.8., RoTHESAY, N.B. 


I HAVE pointed out in these papers some external 
remedial agents, but we must not neglect the internal. 
The most potent is of course the influence of the mind 
over the body,—faith, hope, and “ quiet common-sense,” 
I might be tempted to dwell on the influences of the 
mind, but must just now be content to deal with the 
more prosaic subject of eating and drinking. 


If dietetic habits induce disease, they can be so directed 
as to cure disease. A good rule in dieting is * To abstain 
from foods and drinks which have proved injurious, and 
to partake moderately and temperately of those which 
have proved benefieial'" Prolonged experience in these 
matters, has made it abundantly clear to me; that in- 
herited and perverted tastes, over-eating and drinking, 
are prolific causes of disease. Little or no good can be 
done hygienically unless these defects or habits can be 
corrected. In medicinal treatment, medicines are given 
io suppress symptoms, relieve pain, and what not, caused 
by folly in eating and drinking. But it would be much 
better and the results would be more satisfactory and 
lasting, if the treatment commenced at the folly. Instead 
of cold pork, pickles, beer and a pill, it would be better to 
eliminate all diet which had to be followed by medicine. 


There can be little or no good health, where rich and 
greasy foods, highly sweetened and preserved foods, 
pork, ham and eggs are taken; and alcoholic drinks, spirits, 
wine and beer, strong teas and coffees, are used to wash 
them down. New and white bread, pickles, preserves, 
pastry,andcondimentsare madestaple articlesof diet. Such 
dieting—far too common—is the cause of innumerable 
stomachic complaints—acidity, indigestion, dyspepsia, 


liver and kidney diseases, the immediate forerunner of . 


heart affections, and numerous forms of nervous com- 
plaints. But the list would not be complete without 
stating, and stating emphatically, that drunkenness, and 
all forms of psycho-physical immorality are actually 
fostered by folly in eating. etc. 


Correct dieting will cure drunkenness. I have proved 
this. To remove the drink crave, all drink-craving foods 
must be removed from the patient. All other diseases, 
directly or indirectly, traced to stomachic conditions— 
lassitude, sinking sensations, weakness, ennui, can be 
cured equally by correct dieting. Whatever the remedies 
used, not merely common—but scientific sense—must be 
employed in dieting. 


Some rigid vegetarians would exclude fish, flesh and 
fowl, milk and eggs from our tables. It is not advisable. 
to go to extremes; what is suitable for one person may 
not be suitable for another, and no hard and fast lines 
should be laid. Some persons have recovered and 
maintained health, on a pure vegetarian diet, and others 
have only gone from bad to worse. Temperaments, 
habits, tastes, and even heredity must be consulted in 
this matter. A patient will not recover by feeding him 
on foods repugnant to taste ; whether the change should 
be gradual or sudden will depend upon the case. At 
first, less animal and more fruit and farinaceous foods 
should be introduced into dietary, and the amount 
should be regulated by the experience of the physician. 
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Breakfast should be simple and light, good tea, coffee, 
and cocoa—weak and newly infused, with milk, cream 
and sugar to taste—wheaten bread, butter, lightly boiled 
egg; or wheaten porridge and milk, toast, and poached 
eggs; lettuce and watercress in season. 

Dinner: lean beef, mutton, white fish, or fowl, with 
peas, tomatoes, cauliflower, parsnips, and other edible 
vegetables to taste. Semolina, bread, maccaroni, or 
other light milk puddings; or, dinner can be made of the 
latter alone. 

Tea: good tea and not much with it, a little bread and 
butter. Supper: ¢he less the better; a biscuit and a 
glass of milk; wheaten porridge; bread and butter, etc. 

The more simple and nutritious the food the better. 
The quantity eaten should never surfeit. 


Two meals are sometimes better than three a day. 
One pretty substantial meal, the others light. Wheat, 
milk and eggs, or their equivalents are the best articles 
of diet. 

Fruits in season, should be freely used in preference, 
but not to the exclusion of other articles of diet. Better 
go hungry, than eat in bad humour. Every one should 
eat in cheerful company if possible (where no company 
is, eat with “Thankful hearts”). All controversial and 
unpleasant subjects should be avoided at table. Fault- 
finding and correcting each other and children are to be 
very much deprecated; if, where necessary, they can 
be postponed, so as not to mar harmony and digestion. 
The amount and kind of food required, will depend on 
temperament, habits, and employments. Those engaged 
in mechanical and other pursuits demanding muscular 
exertion will require food with staying power in it; those 
engaged in mental pursuits will require lighter foods, 
and in some cases almost vegetarian dietary. Drinking 
at meals should be avoided as much as possible. It 
dilutes the gastric juices and hinders digestion. 


Man can be accustomed to opium and arsenic, to 
alcohol and to pig’s flesh, but there is no reason why any 
sensible, healthy person should contract a liking for these 
things. As for persons neither healthy nor sensible it is 
best to wean them from such evil tastes. When parents 
give their children beer, bitters, pickles, pepper and 
vinegar with their food, they are doing their best not 
only to undermine all good and useful moral teaching, 
but to make them permanently old and diseased. 


Regularity in meals and avoiding eating between 
meals, are important to health. Children require lighter 
and more frequent meals than adults; the same is true 
of patients. Adults partake of heavier meals and more 
substantial food, hence, while children and patients 
require food of some sort every two or three hours; five 
hours between one meal and another is not too long for 
ordinary people. To eat between meals is foolish, as 
fresh food is mixed with half-digested food, this impedes 
digestion, induces ferments, and complicated derange- 
ments in the digestive track. 


Simple and nutritious dietary, regular meals, a cheer- 
ful frame of mind, abstinence from that which is injurious, 
and moderation in the use of the good, with reasonable 
consultation of personal tastes, are safe lines to be 
followed in matters of diet, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GENERAL. 


ErrscopALIAN (Deptford).—Archbishop Whateley was a firm 
supporter of Phrenology. Many clergy support it now. By- 
and-by you will find more ministers of all denominations sup- 
porting it more openly than many do now, or we read the 
signs of the times falsely. Many medical men who took upa 
position against Phrenology a few years ago are now “ un- 
attached ” friends. ; 
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Enquirer, Barxrox.—You would do well to read the writings 
of George Combe. Dr. Andrew Combe was physician to the 
King of the Belgians, and wrote the popular book on 


. " Physiology in relation to Health and Education," the most 


popular of any such work in the English language. 


W. Frost.—The word “falx” is derived from “ falso,” a 
Latin word meaning a scythe or scimitar. It is the part of the 
dura mater that lies between the two hemispheres in the form 
of a sickle. The English word falehion comes to us from the 
samo root through the French “ fauchon." 


DiRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
The Fellows of the British Phronological Associa- 
e letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


one penny for each insertion. 
tion will be distinguished by th 


LONDON— 
CRoTHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 


O'DzLL, Srackroor E., F.D.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
Harren, W., No. 3, Promenade. 


BRIGHTON— 
Severn, J. MirLorr, F.D.P.A., 68, West Strect. 


BRISTOL— 
Legy, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
Warsa, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 


Moraay, N., F.D.P.A., 7, Royston Terrace, Inverleith Row. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


Hunznr, Profossor, F.B.P.A., College of Phrenology, Wordsworth Road. 
Association ; Consulting Phre- 


President of the British Phrenological 
nologist and Specialist for mental cases, 
LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.D.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
James, E. C., 51, Queen's Road, Everton Road. 
Procrer, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 


Moores. Mark, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in 
Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 36, Raikes Road, 


Lecturing Tour from September to May. 


has done. 
Taylor, J. W., F.F.P.l F.B.P.A., &e., 
Phrenologist (Specialist) and Hygienic Physician. 
RHYL, N.W.— 


CHERTHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 30, Queen Street, 
Inventor of CukkTHAM's 


Consulting and Practieal Medical Electrician ; 
Patent BATTERY. 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 2 
Coarzs, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


Coarss, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 


Brooks, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 


WIN DSOR— 
Buackrorb, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 


WEY MOUTH— 
Dommen, H. P., on the Beach. 


Blackpool. 
Mark Moores never calls at 
people’s houses, or places of business, to scek examinations, and never 


Skipton Street, Consulting 


THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Mrs. SEYERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 Bs. Od‘ 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 


MORECAMBE.—Kmnpty Nore.—The 
Phreno - Museum has been closed two 
years, 

The Phrenological Institute, Skipton 
Street, is open daily for consultations. 

Principal and Examiner :— 

Tavrom, J. W., F.F.P.I., F.B.P.A., &c., 
Specialist. 


————————"— 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra, 1d. 
—M—MM M — HÀ —À 


FOR SALE.—9s. worth of Books on 
Phrenology, Physiology, &c., also Bellows 
Camera, set 7s. 9d. the lot. Also another 
Camera, 65.—Apply, R. Bradbury, Eaton. 
stead, Weymouth. 


On 


A LADY CHARACTER. READER 
(Phrenology and Physiognomy, with 
slight knowledge of Graphology) requires 
engagement for August and September. 
— Address, M. L., 29, Inglis Road, Have- 
lock Park, Southsea. 


WANTED.—Skulls, human or animal. 
Any condition if sound.—Apply “ B," 41, 
leaecod Street, Windsor. 


WANTED, energetic men in every 
town in Great Britain to act as agents 
for the “ PoruLAR PrRENorLooIsT," good 
commission to men calling from house to 
house. Particulars, office of this paper. 


Printed and Published for The Popular Phrenologist Company by 8. C. Slade & Co., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


63, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


President - - - - PROF. A. HUBERT, F.B.P.A. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTS. 

The study of Phrenology and its practical application to the affairs of human life in all . 
its phases. 

To aid and protect the interests of all duly qualified professional phrenologists. 

To expose all quackery that is perpetrated in the name of Phrenology which may come 
under the notice of the Association. 

Membership of the Association may be obtained by any person having a desire to 
investigate or support Phrenology, a previous knowleage of the subject not being 
necessary. The Minimum Annual Subscription (payable in advance) is Ten 
Shillings fo: Gentlemen and Five Shillings for Ladies. 

A form of proposal for Membership will be sent on application to the Hon. Secretary. 

Each Member is entitled;to : 


1.—Admission to the Monthly Meetings, at which Lectures and Discussions are held 
on Phrenology and kindred subjects. 


2, — Gratuitous character delineations and advice to Members and their friends. 


8.—4 copy of the ** PoeurAn PunENoLooisT," containing a summary of the Association's 
proceedings, post free for 12 months. 


4.—Use of a Circulating Library, containing standard works on Phrenology and 
kindred subjects. 


5.—A vote at all Business Meetings of the Association, in the election of officers, 
adoption of rules, &c. 


Vacation during August and September. 


Communications on the business of the Association should be addressed to 


THE HON. SECRETARY, 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGIGAL ASSOCIATION, 63, CHANGERY LANE, W.C. 
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[ONE PENNY. 


ARE YOU AWARE ? 


Are you aware that Monday, November 9th, is the Great 
Conference Day of the BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, to 
which all persons interested in Phrenology are invited? See 
page 176 of this issue. Send for a card, and determine to be 
present. 

Are you aware that during the afternoon and evening any 

rson may call and have their characters phrenologically 

elineated by one, or all if they wish, of the chief practical 
character readers of the country, for the ridiculously small fee 
of half-a-crown for each delineation ? 


Are you aware that thousands of persons willingly pay a 
medical man fees ranging from One to One Hundred Guineas 
to express an opinion on some bodily ailment which though of 
great value, is of infinitely less worth than an analysis of the 
mental condition which will here be given for Two Shillings 
and Sixpence ? 

Are you aware that you can call for this examination without 
the trouble of first sending to the Secretary for an Invitation 
Card, but that the card is necessary if you wish to remain to 
the Conference ? 

Are you aware that from 3 o'clock to 5 will be the best time 
to call for an examination ? Written delineations of character 
cannot be given, unless by special arrangement with the 
examiner and at an increased fee. 


Are you aware that all such examinations will be devoted to 
meeting the cost of holding the Conference, and that all pro- 
fessional services will be generously given for this purpose ? 


— — 


Are you aware that Monday, November 9th, is Lord Mayor's 
Day, and that the historic procession of the Lord Mayor to the 
Law Courts will be a smarter and more imposing display than 
for many years past—something to be remembered as ‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever?” 


— i 


Are you aware that the great railway companies throughout 
the country are running very cheap special excursion trains for 
this great occasion, for one or more days, giving everyone an 
opportunity of being in London on this day to view the great 
sight and attend the Conference ? 


Are you aware that the Couucil of the B.P.A. consider it the 
duty of every Member of the Association to make an effort to 
be present on this occasion, and bring with them any friends 
who are interested in Phrenology who can make it convenient 
to attend ? 


ots Coogle 


Are you aware that from 3 o'clock till 5 the Essex Hall will 
be open and that Members of the Council will be present to 
receive and welcome visitors, to introduce friends to each other, 
and generally to make things agreeable and pleasant ? 


Are you aware that to add to the enjoyment of the friends 
present, arrangements have been made to enliven the pro- 
ceedings with instrumental music? Musical members who can 
assist will be welcome at necessary times. See programme. 


Are you aware that the Council will provide a Tea for our 
country visitors and friends, and such London members as may 
be able to come in at or before 5 o'clock, and that no charge 
will be made for the same. It will be well to bring your purses 
nevertheless ? 

Are you aware that the most popular and best known 
members of the Phrenological Profession will be at the 
Conference at 6.30, from North, East, West and South, and will 
speak. on various phases of the subject for your especial benefit ? 


Are you aware that there will be public delineations of 
character during the evening, thus proving to demonstration 
the value of Phrenology as a science of character reading, and 
its application to individual cases ? 

Are you aware that no such gathering as this has taken 
place in England during the past half century, and (hat it will 
mark an era in the history of Phrenology, an event which if vou 
participate in it, you wiil be ever able to look back on with 
pleasure and gratitude ? 


Are you aware that the invitations are not restricted to 
persons of any particular class or social standing, but are 
governed solely by the interest taken in Phrenology by the 
applicants; not even demanding a knowledge of the subject, 
simply requiring that each is interested in the appli:ation and 
progress of the Science ? 

Are you aware that if you cannot be present at 6.30 p.m. you 
will be admitted at any time during the evening up to the time 
of closing. 

Are you aware that the study of Phrenology is an absorbing 
one, and worthy of your attention? That as a member of the 
B.P.A. you would have the privilege of using the Library of 
the Association, which contains nearly all the standard works 
of the old masters and the best modern books on the subject ? 


Are you aware that the British Phrenological Year Book 
for 1896, published by the B.P.A., is a readable and valuable 
book for all who think of niei upon a study of the subject ? 
It is not a text book, but its articles show the width of range 
and the wealth of knowledge which Phrenology opens up to us, 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


Mr. ALFRED E. PRYKE, 
24, Sedgwick Road, 
Leyton, Esssex. 


MY FATHER'S GUEST. 


Whenever I hear people ask if Phrenology can be of any real - 


advantege to & man I always think of an adventure which 
happened to me when I was a boy. If you have patience to 
listen to an old man's story I will tell you all about it. 

My father was & watchmaker, living in a small, old-fashioned 
shop at the extreme end of the High-street of a little village, 
about twenty miles north of London. He was & Methodist, a 
stern, unyielding man, with a great deal of the old Puritan 
spirit in him. He used often to preach on Sundays at the 
neighbouring villages, and was well known, far and near, for 
his thorough honesty and uprightness. His good name, 
coupled with his excellent workmanship—for all that he did he 
did thoroughly—often drought him work from the gentry of 
the neighbouring town, who knew that they might trust him 
with their most valuable jewellery without fear. 

The incident which I am about to narrate happened one day 
more than fifty years ago, when Phrenology was just being 
talked about by the people of England. I was then about 
twelve res of age, and had been fortunate enough to hear 
about the wonders of the science as described by the village 
grocer, who had, a few years before, heard Dr. Spurzheim 
lecture, and had bought books and diagrams representing the 

ositions of the organs as described by that eminent man. I 
fad often heard my father speak bitterly against this Spurzheim, 
who, in his opinion, had dared to limit the power of the 
Almighty, and to fix a character to a man because of the shape 
of his head. * As if,” he would say, ‘the soul was dependent 
on the shape of the body! As well say that a watch was to be 
judged by its case! Surely a good English lever will go as 
well in a brass case as a gold one, and a man is to be judged by 
his words and actions, not by the shape of his head. Neverthe- 
less, I used often to go and hear what neighbour Brown had to 
say. and ponder over the now well-worn books and chart till I 
knew nearly all they would teach me. But I never ventured to 
let my father know how much I learned of it. 

But I am wandering away from my story, like the prosy old 
man that I am. 

Well, then, it was one bleak winter's night, a week or two 
before Christmas. It had been raining ali day, and the roads 
were in a very bad state. Father was working in the room 
behind the shop, which, like the shop, was lit by dingy oil 
lamps, gas not having then become as common as it is 
now. 

About seven o'elock an elderly man came into the shop and 
asked to be directed to Norbery Hall, the residence of Squire 
Hill, some sixteen miles off. He seemed a very superior man, 
and said that he was Squire Hill’s brother, just arrived from 
India, and that he had been robbed on the way from London, 
and so was unable to hire a conveyance, and as the weather 
was so bad, and his health had been failing lately, he was in a 
bad plight. 

Now father worked for Squire Hill, and knew that he had a 
brother in India, and, considering the weather, and the tired 
appearance of the stranger, asked him to come in and rest 
awhile, and be would see what could be done for him, as, 
perhaps, he could get Mr. Smith, the baker down the road, to 
undertake to drive him the rest of the way. To this the man 
gladly assented, and, coming in, he sat down in front of the fire 
and soon began to talk, while father finished a job which he had 
nearly completed, before going in quest of a vehicle, The 
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stranger talked of the difference of this country to that of 
India, and happening to mention some of the religious customs 
of the Hindoos, he and father soon got into & warm discussion 
of missionary work, and from that strayed into doctrinal 
subjects, so dear to my father's heart. 

Meanwhile I sat taking stock of the stranger. John Hill, as 
he announced himself, was a finely-built man, but slightly 
bowed with age, being, I judged, about fifty-five years old, 
with grizzled hair and beard, altogether a venerable-looking 
man. But I noticed that his head was not the shape that, to 
my mind, it should be. Somewhat squat, it bulged slightly in 
front of the ears, and a large back head and low retreating 
forehead gave my phrenologically inclined mind a very 
unfavourable impression. His eyes, however, were large and 
pron eie and his voice was singularly impressive. But that 

id notin any way make up for his head, and I was heartily 
glad when at last father went to make arrangements for the 
cart that was to carry him out of my sight. To my dismay, 
when he came back, he announced that Smith had gone to 
London that afternoon and would not return that night. He 
then asked Mr. Hill to stay at our house until the morning, 
adding that he need feel no indebtedness for the accommoda- 
tion, for Squire Hill was one of our best customers, and 
consequently he (father) would be only too glad to be of any 
service to him or his friends. To this the stranger, after some 
demur, agreed, and, taking off his great-coat, he began to make 
himself at home. 

When father went to put up the shutters I went into the 
shop after him, and begged him to alter his arrangement, 
saying that I did not believe that the man was what he 
professed to be, and that I thought he had come for some bad 
purpose. 

My father sternly bade me hold my tongue, asking whether 
I had been paying attention to the nonsense which that man 
Brown talked, and whether I dared to condemn an innocent 
man, and a stranger, because of the shape of his head, as that 
wicked man did. I falteringly admitted that I had gone by 
that indication, and that alone, and after & hearty box on the 
ear, and a good scolding, I was sent upstairs to bed, without 
my supper, while father told me that if ever I mentioned 
Phrenology again I should have the biggest thrashing I. had 
had in my life, as he would not let me endanger my soul by 
dabbling in science, falsely so-called, if action of his could 
prevent it. 

I went off, but, I am sorry to say that, though 1 did not 
appear again that night, I by no means went so quietly to bed 
as he supposed, for I had a little room to myself, and was 
young, active, and cautious to a degree; so after having got 
carefully into bed fora few minutes I got out again, partly 
dressed, with stockings on iny feet, I crept gently downstairs 
and listened in the passage. After the supper was over, to my 
astonishment, the stranger led in prayer, and greatly edified my 
father by his fervour and devotion. 

Soon after the wholc family retired for the night, and you 
may be sure that I was in bed, and apparently asleep, when my 
father looked in on his way to his room. 

The stranger, I found, was to sleep in the spare bedroom, 
and asit adjoined mine I did not feel at all pleased. However, 
my belief in the truth of Fhrenology was by no means quenched 
by either my father's threats or the stranger's manner, and I 
resolved to lie awake—if I could—and listen. Nor did I listen 
in vain, for in about an hour's time I fancied I heard the door 
of the next room gently open. I knew that a board in the 
floor, just outside that door, would creak if trodden upon, so I 
listened most intently. Sure enough the creak came, and 
with it a muttered exclamation. So the gentleman was about, 
then! 

I was out of bed in a moment, and, hurriedly drawing on my 
stockings and a black overcoat, I slipped downstairs after him, 
my knowledge of the house enabling me to avoid all the 
* ereaks." Halfway downstairs I stopped in astonishment, for 
a soft glow of light shone in front of him. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I had seen the light emitted by phosphorized oil before, 
so was not so greatly alarmed, and soon discovered that the 
light proceeded from a similar source in this case. 
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Following on I watched him gently undo the doors and glide 
into the shop. where he commenced to rapidly transfer all the 
valuable watches and jewellery he could find into his pocketa 
and receptacles that seemed to line his clothes. I waited no 
longer, but rushed upstairs, as quickly as it was possible to do, 
without making any noise, got into my father's room, and, 
gently rousing him, told him what I had seen. He at first 
ee | not believe me, but, being convinced by my manner, he 

edily roused to action. Hastily putting on some of his 
clothes he took a stout stick and prepared to follow me down 
to the shop. I, however, could go much faster than he in the 
darkness—for he deemed it best to capture the man, if possible, 
unawares—and I was in the shop before him. Taking advan- 
tage of the stranger’s stooping position, dimly discernable by 
the faint glow of the phosphorus, as he was ransacking a drawer 
fitted in the counter, I sprang with a bound on his back. 
Being totally unprepared for such an onset he, of course, fell 
heavily to the floor, I on the top of him. Fortunately he fell 
on his face, and I had presence of mind enough to get myself 
into a kneeling position on his shoulders, while I clasped his 
throat with all my might and roared lustily for father to come 
and secure him, which he did, as mother had lit a candle at 
o first, and was waiting until she heard us call to bring it 

own. 

Between us we soon had him fast,though he kicked and 
struggled furiously. As sleep was then out of the question we 
waited untilit was light, and then gave him in charge. He 
proved to be a well-known robber, famous for his powers of 
dissimulation, and for wheedling himself into the good opinions 
of his victims, and was known to the police as ‘Oily Joe.” 
He was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, as there 
were many charges against him. 

Father suffered a good deal of loss, as iu the fall and the 
struggle much of the booty was damaged. 

I was not a little proud of my achievements, and expected 
father to praise me. He said very little, however, but the next 
time he went to London he brought me back a phrenological 
bust, and a copy of George Combe's System of Phrenology 
which had just in published. 


CAUTION LARGE. 


It is well to be cautious, but there are times when even 
caution may be carried to excess. The widow of a German 
officer went to the pension officer for the purpose of drawing 
the pension due to her. 

She presented the usual certificate of the mayor of the village 
in which she lived, to the effect that she was still alive. 

“This certificate is not right,” said the official in charge, 
severely. 

“ What is the matter with it ?” inquired the poor widow. 

" It bears the date of Dec. 21," was the stern reply, ‘and 

our sion was due on Dec. 15.” 

* What kind of a certificate do you wish ?” inquired the dis- 
appointed applicant. 

“ We must have a certificate stating that you were alive on 
Dec. 16,” said the official, with great firmness. “Of what 

ible use is this one that says you were alive on Dec. 21—six 
Bays later ?” 


“D'ye mean to say you've been 


Mrs. Sharptongue : 
never ‘ad a quarrel with y'r 


married fen years an’ 
husband ?" 

Fair Stranger: “ That is true, madam.” 

** And ye always let him have the last word ?" 

* Yes, madam; I wouldn't for the world do anything 
to lessen my husband's love for me. He might get care. 


tee careless ?' 
less ?" 

“Yes; we are jugglers by profession, and at two perform» 
ances a day I stand against a board whilst he throws the 


knives.” 
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SIGNOR CRISPI TESTED. 


A REMARKABLE test of the accuracy of Phrenology and 
the ability of Signor Crispi to apply its principles correctly, 
occurred nearly 30 years ago. 

In 1867 Signor Crispi, with the aid of several gentle- 
men, organised a small Phrenological Society in West 
Hartlepool, endowed with some 600 casts of skulls. A 
by-law of the society compelled each candidate for mem- 
bership to submit to have their heads examined phreno- 
logically, and from his remarkable accuracy the applica- 
tion of this test often fell to the lot of Signor Crispi. 
Upon one occasion a gentleman was offered for manipula- 
tion and Signor Crispi was chosen as examiner. He spoke 
of the gentleman’s observing powers of mind, pointed 
out the large propensities andthe low, moral head, openly 
saying the tendency of this person’s mind would be 
towards hypocrisy and roguery, that he was hard and 
cruel and deficient in some of the finer organs peculiar to 
man. The members of the society were so outraged that 
tey asked Signor Crispi to retract his statements. His 
reply was characteristic and to the point. ‘Gentlemen, 
mark where the points are from which we estimate the 
moral powers, Is there a gentleman present who can say 
that this person's brain is high above {those points?" 
(No reply. “ Phrenology is rigidly scientific, therefore 

cannot retract.” Feeling ran high, and a committee 
meeting was held to expel Signor Crispi. One of the 
members, Mr. W. Hunter, pleaded that out of all the 
test examinations this was the only mistake Signor 
Crispi had ever made, and pointed out that he was the 
life and soul of the Society, and they might as well dis- 
solve as expel him. Years Sissi on; many other 
remarkable tests were often given, and it was often com- 
mented upon that this supposed mistake in character 
reading should be so erroneous. Suddenly one morning 
West Hartlepool was electrified by news of defalcations, 
and the very man Signor Crispi had examined was the 
culprit. Phrenology was vindicated. 

This case may be verified by application to any of the 
existing mombers of the West Hartlepool Society, and no 
doubt a letter to one of the local papers would produce 
the evidence of witnesses. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Harnr-GuimwEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 
2. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

3. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

4. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 


5. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

6. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the December competition 
must be in by November 14th at latest. 


a 
In Turkey and upon the beautiful Saudwich Islands the test 
is weight. Only a fat woman is beautiful, 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The opening meeting of the new session was held on 
Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 63, Chancery Lane The President 
being the lecturer, the chair was occupied by Mr. J. I. 
Morrell, vice-president. 

The Minutes were read by the Secretary and adopted 
by the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN, in calling on the lecturer, said that the 
subject selected was a wide and important one. No sub- 
ject in the whole range of phrenological study was of 
greater importance than the application of its principles 
to the practical reading of character. 

Prof. Husert on rising said he aimed at being practi- 
cal. To this end he was not only willing to teach, but to 
learn. If he could tell them anything which they may 
not have hitherto known he would be glad, but he would 
be equally pleased if they could enlighten him. We 
believed that each faculty of the human mind had its own 
brain centre, and that there are no means by which 
character can be so accurately told as by the examination 
of brain development, that is by Phrenology. Some 
believed Physiognomy was sufficient for the purpose; 
others ignored Physiognomy, relying only on tho hoad. 
Some relied on intuition, some on psychological signs, 
others on the lines of the hand, and again others on 
psychometrical methods. Experience taught him that 
some manifestations of character could be read by each of 
these methods, and he knew many honest men and 
women who practised them. He would dwell particularly 
this evening on the relations between the head and the 
face; how temperament could be determined from these ; 
and how they affected mind. While it was true that size 
was a measure of power, yet the direction of that power 
was governed by the development of the brain in parti- 
cular directions. The lecturer illustrated this point by 
Sketches on the blackboard showing the effects on the 
appearance of the head by growth of brain in various 
directions, drawing particular attention to a special method 
he had devised for determining the relative values of 
the different areas of brain, some description of which 
will be found in the Year Book for 1896. The lecturer 
proceeded to say that in addition to size we must consider 
quality. It is impossible to accurately estimate character 
without it. In comparing orie head with another there 
are other modifying influences which must be considered, 
such as education, age, and sex. In the marking of 
charts the direction of brain action must always be con- 
sidered or mistakes were liable to occur. One man may 
have Veneration 4, yet the man worships; another mav 
have it 6 or 7, yet he does not worship ; education, know- 
ledge, and environment modify action. In examining a 
head we should view it from the back, front, and side. 
Prof. Hubert again gave blackboard drawings illustrating 
the proportions between heads and faces, hisobject being to 
show that where the portion of the face above the level of 
the eyes was large there was an increase of mental tem- 
perament and vice versa. He had noticed that when 

rsons' eyes were far apart, they not only had large 

orm but small Tune and small Acquisitiveness. Eyes 
that were set near represented small form but large 
Seoretiveness, although for this latter organ it was 
desirable to corroborate the facial sign by looking at the 
organ from the back of the head. Viewing the face in 
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profile, the length of the portion from the bottom of the 
nose to the bottom of the chin indicated the strength of the 
selfish sentiments, the length of the line from the root to 
the bottom of the nose was an indication of the powers of 
the reflective faculties. Temperament may be deduced 
from the colour of the skin, eyes, and hair, and the form 
of the face and head. These all represent the activity of 
the vital organs, but temperament alone is not sufficient 
to read character. When there is a preponderance of 
the mental temperament all the organs are intensified in 
activity. Sonie men with small heads but of mental tem- 
perament hold good positions. In summing up he advised 
all who would be successful as readers of character to ac- 
quaint themselves first, with the groups of organs ; second, 
with the separate organs; third, with the facial signs ; 
fourth, with the relation of head to face; fifth, with the 
temperament, and last, if possible, with the education and 
environment of their subjects, they would then be in a 
position to arrive at a correct estimate of their cha- 
racters. " 

Mr. HoLLANDER thought the face was valuable as cor- 
roborating an examination of the head, but not at all 
necessary. He understood Mr. Hubert to say that 
Phrenology was insuflicient to read character without 
Physiognomy. Ile did not agree with that statement. 
Referring to the divisions of the head suggested by Mr. 
Hubert, he thought it was difficult to find the points re- 
quired. He was of opinion that the old lines of Combe 
from the ear and across the head will suffice for general 
observation. He took exception to the lecturer's division 
of the face profile, the artistic method being to divide the 

rofile into three equal divisions. Firmness and other 
aculties could be told from the head only, and reference 
to the face was unnecessary. 

Mr. BrackronD asserted that Phrenology e ha no 
aid whatever from the face, the skull formation being the 
only correct guide to character. While not denying that 
the face may present some indications of character, yet 
the phrenologist should be independent of any such ex- 
traneous and less reliable signs. 

Mr. Wess considered Will as the resultant of all the 
faculties. It was too commonly asserted that large Firm- 
ness gives strong Will. In Physiognomy there were 
signs hy which we may judge of some of the organs, as 
for instance, the size of the Cerebellum may be seen in 
the turn of the upper lip. He relied, however on the 
contour of the head. One may read Lavater without 
benefit, and he wondered how persons were induced to 
purchase and read such books as his. He considered the 
eyes to be the most interesting poyeioga amical features ; 
education and environment could be most readily judged 
through their expression. 

Mr. DuRHAM said that Mr. Hubert's statement that 
eyes set close to each other indicated Secretiveness did 
not coincide with his experience, nor could it be so, un- 
less small Form always accompanied large Secretiveness, 
which wasextremely improbable. Oneadvantageof Physio- 
gnomy was that the face frequently bore upon it the traces 
of habits of drunkenness or other indulgences which could 
not be shown on the head. A man may after such indul- 
gences suddenly be converted into wholesome living ; of 
this the face is a valuable indication. If a man wore a 
mask on the face it would be difficult to tell. The face 
indicates suffering, irritability, biliousness, &c., all of 
which affect character. 
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The CHAIRMAN said that it was not within the province 
of Phrenology to determine character from diseased con- 
ditions as in the case of habitual drunkenness. In such 
cases the general physiognomical expression may be of 
use. This, however, did not bind the phrenologist to 

; am the so-called signs of the organs in the face. 

. SLADE asked in reference to the supposed case 
mentioned by Mr. Durham of a man living a life of vice 
and suddenly changing to alife of virtue, whether such 
change did not affect the phrenologicalorgans? Did not 
the formation of the head change in accordance with the 
change of character ? 

Mr. DunaaM replied that in the one case certain organs 
were active whilst others were subordinated. As the result 
of the change in character the active organs may modify 
their activity and the subordinate faculties be rendered 
more active, but he could not assert there would be a 
definite change in the form of the skull. M 

In further reply to Mr. Slade, Mr. HoLLANDER and 
others stated that the altered condition of the man's cha- 
racter would in & comparatively short time show itself in 
a modification of the shape of the head which would be 
distinctly recognisable. 

Mr. J. F. Husert thought it was necessary to explain 
that the lecture was on “the art of character reading," 
and was not therefore confined to phrenological methods. 
He was of opinion that form of feature showed the state 
of activity of the brain. The nose altered under varying 
conditions. 

Prof. HuBERT, in concluding the discussion, was de- 
lighted with the critieism, and would weigh the views 
expressed. He often said no one could read character by 
Physiognomy alone, yet when the character reader sees 
his subject he begins to form conclusions immediately. The 
face shows which faculties are being exercised actively. To 
measure from the opening of the ear is not a correct 
method. He believed his system to be a reliable one. 

Two persons from the audience volunteered for ex- 
amination, and delineations were given by Mr. Durham 
and Mr. Cox. 


Six new members were accepted during the evening. 
NORFOLK. 

Mr. 8. H. Jolley, of Norwich, has bean doing yeoman service 
in this county. On September 22nd and 28rd at Hickling he 
delivered lectures to appreciative audiences, receiving an invi- 
tation to repeat his visit. 

On the 28th ahd 20th of the same month he gave lectures to 
aid the funds of the Society of Friende’ School Bazaar, and on 
October 1st he rehdered similar service for a Church of England 
Bociety at Holly Lodge. He is a Jolley good worker. 


BRISTOL. 

The lectures of Herr Cohen, the phrenologist, who is at 
present paying a visit to Bristol, are nightly being more ex- 
tensively patronised, as their character and excellence become 
more widely known. Last evening there was a capital attend. 
ance at the Hannah More Hall, Park Street, the subject of the 
discourse being “ Faces.” The lecturer dealt with his subject 
in a masterly manner, not forgetting to introduce the comical 
aside, and insisted on the necessity for good home life, the en- 

- couragement of honesty in children, and the dismissal of all 

artificialness from the character. Hedwelt on the way in 
which the eye was an index both to mental constitution and 
physical condition, illustrating his statements by the aid of 
charcoal drawings and limelight. Altogether the sketches 
amply repay more than one visit, and combine in a remarkable 
way instruction of an eminently practical kind with a pleasant 
evening's recreation. This evening a very amusing lecture is 
billed, the title being ' How to be Happy though Married 
Happier though Bingle.""—Bristol Times. 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This society is now at work with its winter pro e. The 
first lecture was delivered by Mr. F. R. Warren on the 25th 
September on the “Value of Phrenology.” Mr. Warren's 
paper gave rise to quite a warm but good-natured discussion, 
many of the audience taking part therein. Some knotty 
questions were put to the lecturer on the value of Phrenology, 
which were well answerd in Mr. Warren's careful summing up. 
A good speech was also made by the Rev. H. Moulaon, the 
chairman. The growing readiness of the members of the Ley- 
ton Society to join in discussion is & good sign. 

On October 9th Mr. Geo. Cox read a deeply interesting paper 
on “The Religious Aspect of Phrenology.” The Rev. H, 
Moulson occupied the chair. The lecturer said the subject of 
the religious aspect of Phrenology is still rather unpopular, and 
does not reccive that attention which is commensurate with its 
importance. Opposition from a religious standpoint is a grave 
matter, and it was one of the greatest difficulties the early 
pioneers of Phrenology had to encounter. But there is inherent 
vitality in truth, and to-day enquiry is taking the place of 
bigoted opposition. Phrenology is not opposed to the Bible, 
and there is nothing in the Bible which is contrary to Phreno- 
logy as taught by Gall. Phrenology will guide a man so that 
he may know how to keep out of harm's way and not do those 
things to which he is naturally prone: A short discussion 
afterwards took place, in which the Revs. Moulson and Wilkin- 
son and Messrs. Beadle, Dolden, Stanley, and Webb took part. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer closed the proceedings. 

October 23rd, Mr. J. F. Hubert, Secretary of the British 
Phrenological Association, read an extremely lucid and interest- 
ing paper on “ The Faculty of Conscientiousness," dealing with 
its primitive function, the innate desire to do right. He further 
spoke of the combination of this faculty with the intellect, re- 
sulting in Conscience. Cases were mentioned where an excess 
of this faculty had resulted in children going to their parents 
and after confessing a fault requesting that they should be chas- 
tised for their sin. Remorse and repentance had their origin in 
a good development of this faculty, whereas a small develop- 
ment resulted in a disregard of truth and a perversion of justice. 
A discussion followed in which the Revs. Moulson and Wilkin- 
son, and Messrs. Webb, Stanley, Beadle, and Prof. Hubert took 

art. The chair was occupied by Mr. J. P. Blackford, of 
Windsor, who, on behalf of the Council of the British Phreno- 
logical Association, gave the members and friends present a 
cordial invitation to the Conference at Essex Hall on the 9th 
inst. A cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer closed the pro- 
ceedings. 


NEWCASTLE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. Thompson, the well-known and popular lecturer, 
delivered one of his illustrated lectures for this Society, on 21st 
October, to a large and appreciative audience, in the Hall of the 
Literary and Philosophical Institute. Councillor Flowers 
occupied the chair. e are glad to sec this young Society in 
such a flourishing condition; it has a brilliant future ahead. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


November 9th.—British Phrenological Association, Conference 
at Essex Hall, Strand. (See Advertisement, page 176.) 
November 18th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Grange Park 
Lecture Hall, Leyton. Lecture by B. HoLrANDEB, Esq., 

on "Insanity." 8 p.m., free. 

November 19th.— Walthamstow Young Men's Debating Society, 
St. Saviour's Schoolroom, Mr. WEBB, on “The Utility of 
Phrenology,” 8 p.m., free, . 

November 27th.—Leyton Phrenological Society,as above. Mr. 
A. J. Wirpv on “The Phrenologist and his Mission.” 

8 p.m., free. 1 

November.—Every Wednesday and erri evening, STACKPOOL 
E. O'DaLL, at No. 5, Cumberland Gate, Kew Gardens. 
F-e« admission at 8 p.m. All invited. 
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HEADS THAT FAIL. 


Bv J. Mittorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


Waite I recognise that there exists in the world a 
great deal of failure, I do not excuse it much. Man 
being by nature progressive, he should be successful ; and 
when he does not follow out the natural tendency of his 
being there is something radically wrong. There are, 
however, individuals who from various causes do not get 
on well: that is, they fail to achieve what it is expected 
they could or should accomplish, the reason for which 
Phrenology is in most cases able to explain. 

Money getting is only one form of success (not always 
the most creditable); there are thousands of other ways 
of achieving success, and more persons would succeed if 
they only endeavoured to know themselves better and 
find out that for which their capacities best adapt 
them. The choice of pursuits has much to do with the 
making or marring of an individual’s success, and but 
few persons would fail if they were following occupations 
for which they were suited. 

When the heads of those who fail are small or poorly 
balanced, or the health is not good, we can justly excuse 
them. The size of the head is, other things being equal, 
a measure of mental power. The average size of the 
adult head in males is from 21} to 22 inches in circum- 
ference, females from half to one inch less ; and persons 
possessing heads of this size, and even smaller if the 
quality of organisation is good, and there is a good 
balance of the mental organs and physical conditions, 
should be capable of much success. 

On the other hand, though they may show some degree 
of brilliancy and sharpness in some directions we cannot 
expect great powers to be manifested by those whose 
heads measure less than 20 or 21 inches. 19 inches in 
an adult usually represents a weak, incapable character, 
which would fail to succeed where much mental effort or 
intelligence is required, while those of 18 inches and 
below are as a rule decided idiots, entirely lacking in 
mental capacity, and are consequently irresponsible. 

Though many failures may be traced to deficient or ill- 
balanced brains and organisations, they are more often 
the result of a bad start and of careless, indifferent habits 
in childhood and youth, and if more care were taken in 
the early moral and intellectual home training of children 
there would be less failure in the world. 

Some fail from lack of confidence, hope, courage, ap- 
plication, perseverance, or ambition; others from being 
too independent for their position ; others again from 
sheer laziness, selfishness, dislike to take responsibility, 
love of liberty, personal comforts and indulgence. 

Again there are some who have really good heads, 
which would enable them to become eminently success- 
ful, who never think of exerting themselves, and do not 
even take the trouble to ascertain whether they would be 
better fitted for anything different. 

Many fail from want of courage to face opposition and 
difficulty. We may find it hard sometimes to battle 
against adverse circumstances, yet they may ofttimes be 
overcome by continued determination, patient plodding, 
and steady perseverance, qualities which most people can 
develop if they will only try. 
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WHAT FOUNDATION? 


Bv D. MARSHALL. 


The late Mr. Craig, when giving his presidential 
address to the British Phrenological Association, opened 
with these words: ''Phrenology is founded upon the 
bed-rock of Truth." We may add, all science is founded 
on the bed-rock of truth, and not only so, but the accu- 
mulations and acerctions of items of evidence are now 
so massed together that anyone of average intelligence 
and unbiassed motive who examines the subject cannot 
fail to be convinced of the same. 

There are two aspects of evidence— firstly, that which 
is seen by the perceptfve faculties and can be demon- 
strated, and, secondly, that which is investigated by the 
reflective faculties. Evidence which stands both tests, 
after being thoroughly and minutely performed, is true. 

Evidence which appeals only to the perceptive 
faculties is but the conjuror’s trick of bringing innu- 
merable articles out of a hat; evidence whic opes 
only to the reflective faculties is that of escaped balloons 
and castles in the air—fathomless. 

That which appeals to our sense of melody and har- 
mony at one time must be music. That which is clearly 
apprehended by our sight and by our powers of percep- 
tion must be truth. Truth, though simple, is always 
proved by the double entry system of perception and 
reflection. 

Now, what do we see in this world? Men and women 
with different - shaped heads and variously - formed 
characters. If it is only a matter of perception, then 
there may or may not be a connection between the two; 
but if, after examining head after head and character 
after character, the characters are found to vary as the 
form or shape of the head varies, then has Phrenology a 
basis which satisfies both our power of seeing and of 
reflecting, of receiving the light, and bending it back into 
its prismatic colours. 

King Solomon, the wise and otherwise, once sagaly 
remarked that ‘‘a lie was for & short season.” Truth is 
permanent, and the gree of any form or item of 
truth is a measure of its truthfulness. Now, what are 
the facts of to-day—its present outlook as regards 
Phrenology? It is everywhere gradually winning & 
wider recognition—sometimes of scorn or contempt, 
sometimes of welcome and sympathy; but any accurate 
observer cannot fail to recognise that there are more 
earnest and devoted students of Phrenology than ever 
there were aforetime. 

Let us, therefore, who believe in truth, and especially 
the truth of Phrenology, be careful to see that in every 
fact connected with the science we have satisfied our- 
selves. Then shall we be builders indeed of the great 
lighthouse of knowledge, which will endure through ages 
the angry waves of pride, prejudice, and passion, for our 
building is upon the bed-rock of truth. 


A Japanese fan, made of split bamboo, and covered with 

aper, is now being sold as an aid to ladies suffering from 
Selective hearing, and who shrink from the use of an ear- 
trumpet. lt must be held with the upper edge of the spread 
fan against the teeth, with the fan bent sufficiently to give the 
bamboo rods tension. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
Bv Jous Wma. Tayvros, F.B.P.A. 


Iw the present state of phrenological and physiological 
knowledge we cannot all be great authorities, but most of 
us can do some little towards sifting the wheat from the 
chaff, from the works of the great teachers who have 
already gone over the ground. Further, if we possess the 
natural qualifications for phrenologists, we may, with 
reasonable study, at least deserve the name of masters of 
the science. 

The nomenclature of Phrenology, like that of every 
other science, is still somewhat faulty. Take, for example, 
the name “ Destructiveness’’ in use by us, of which I 
believe the natural function to be Force—this being pre- 
ferable. The destruction of anything depends entirely 
on the combination of several powers rather than on one 
faculty. I fully endorse the concise expression given in 
your last issüe by Signor Crispi. He says, ‘It is not the 
organ of ' Destructiveness’ which indicates the mur- 
derer," &c. 

In the samé issue, upon the same point, James Webb 
says, “ It is not the organ of ‘ Destructiveness’ that de- 
cides upon what shall be destroyed or murdered.” This 
being the case, Destructiveness so-called, simply gives the 
force to accomplish what other powers have decided 
upon. Then, why not cease to call this organ Destruc- 
tiveness ? 

Again, the term Courage rather than ‘‘Combativeness’”’ 
is more expressive of the natural function of that faculty. 
In my judgment Dr. Gall made a slight mistake in 
calling this faculty “ Physical Courage" rather than 
Courage, which is preferable, as it embraces higher 
fanctions. 

In the revised seventh edition of my Register I have 
thought it necessary to alter the somewhat misleading 
issue of separate Vital and Digestive temperaments for 
the simple reason that under the present arrangement, to 
be strictly accurate in marking a register, I have fre- 
quently had to mark, for the same person, Vital tempera- 
ment 6 or 7, Digestive temperament 4 or 5, as the case 
may be. Thus, to avoid this difficulty, I have blended 
the two temperaments, or considered them as one. The 
excessive development of Vital temperament is, strictly 
speaking, a diseased condition, thus it is best described 
under the heading of Lymphatic temperament. 
m 


BUSINESS TRAINING. 


It takes a sound body to make a sound mind. Work is not 
vulgar. So long as the brain needs the juices of the body, so 
long will hard work be the fundamental element in the develop- 
ment of the mind. Business is eminently fit for a man of 
genius, and to earn a livelihood is the best way to sharpen 
one's wits. Besides, business affairs offer better opportunities 
at present than the so-called professions. Therefore our youth 
should be thoroughly and practically trained for business, in 
order that they may succeed and become a credit to whatever 
calling they may adopt. At the same time they should be 
educated not to despise labour; for, after all, it is only by hard 
work that we achieve any success worthy of the name. 
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THE SENSE OF TOUCH AND WEIGHT. 


Persons who are accustomed to estimate relative weights by 
poising them in their hands will distinguish perfectly between 
two differing only by a thirtieth part—say, for instance, one of 
thirty ounces and the other of twenty-nine. An expert in such 
methods of rough comparison does not merely hold one weight 
in the one hand, and one in the other, but also separately tests 
them in the same hand one after another. Weber found that 
an interval of from ten to twenty seconds might elapse between 
the poising of two weights in the same hand without destroying 
the power of discrimination, but an interval of from thirty to 
forty seconds was found to weaken the impression of the first 
weight, and therefore to destroy the accuracy of the estimate. 
It was further experimentally proved by Dr. Weber that in 
most individuals the left side of the body and the left extremities 
enjoy & more accurate perception of weight than the right, so 
far as weight is ascertained by pressure. 


THE VALUE OF A MAN. 


No animal works harder than a man; and as a working or 
domestic anima] man may be valued. Dr. Farr has made some 
curious and interesting calculations as to the value of the agri- 
cultural classes. 

The calculations are not made to correspond to the working 
years of a man, but allowance is made for the infant and child, 
who, though not able to work, are valued prospectively; and so 
again, in old age, when the labour period is passed, and, as an 
animal, he consumes more than he produces, his value is con- 
sidered a minus quantity. 

The calculations are based upon the Norfolk agricultural 
classes, in which county the infant labourer is worth at the time 
of birth £5, When he has survived the first dangers of infancy, 
and has advanced five years nearer the time at which he will 
read & productive agent, his price rises to no less than 

56. . 
At the age of twenty-five years he has attained his maximum 
value, £246; and he declines afterwards, steadily but slowly, 
down to £188 at fifty-five years of age, and £1 at the age of 
seventy. After this age he produces little or nothing, but still 
he consumes, and when he is eighty years old he is valued at 
minus £41. 


SSS RE LR EE IG OS 
INTERESTING FACTS. 


Many patients have been frightened to death, but a patient 
in a New York hospital was frightened into getting well. The 
man was brought in an ambulance, supposedly dying from 
heart failure. He was laid on a table, and a diagnosis showed 
him to be suffering from hysteria. The surgeon turned to one 
of his assistants and, asking for a knife, remarked that he 
would cut down to the heart, and find out what the trouble 
was. The patient gave a yell, and, leaping from the table, 
started for the door. Remonstrance was in vain. The man 
was cured, and never came back. 


There died lately, in St. Louis, the most extraordinary case 
of lusus nature that has probably ever been known. Herman 
Bench was eight months old at his death which was caused, 
the doctors say, through senile decay. Imagine the strange 
course Of nature that in eight months converts the baby into 
the decrepit man of eighty. This individual—it can scarcely 
be called a child—had a fully-developed head, its face had the 
aspect of maturity, and on it age had placed the lines of care. 
During its brief existence it grew a beard and manifested other 
signs of maturity, Lastly, with respect to intelligence it 
passed through all the mental stages peculiar to mankind, from 
prattling babyhood to youthful volubility, and from middle-aged 
meditativenes to senile garrulity and then to extinction. All 
this in eight months. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


The British Phrenological Association has resumed its 
meetings for the 1896-7 session. Its next meeting will 
take the form of & conference of all persons interested in 
the study and progress of Phrenology. Readers of the 
P.P. who would like to be present should apply to the 
Secretary, B.P.A., 63, Chancery-lane, W.C., for a card 
of invitation. These cards will shortly be issued, and the 
earliest applicants wil stand the best chance of receiving 
them after the members have been supplied. 


This conference will take place on Lord Mayor's Day 
— Monday, November 9th. Particulars appear in another 
column. Let me once more explain that railway excur- 
sions tun at very cheap fares from all parts of Britain to 
London on this date, giving opportunity to friends from 
all parts to give us the benefit 31 their presence. If you 
do not want to miss the most enthusiastic, entertaining, 
and valuable meeting ever held under the auspices of the 
B.P.A., send at once for a free ticket, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. Friends desirous of sub- 
scribing to the expenses of the meeting may enclose 
cheque or postal order with their application. - 


George Redway, the well-known publisher, of Hart- 
Street, SD loonebary, has arranged to publish Professor 
Coates’ new work “Human Magnetism; or, How to 
Hypnotise," and it may be issued in January, 1897. The 
price will be 5s. If subscribed for largely before date of 
issue the price to subscribers will be 3s. 6d. I shall be 
pleased to take the names of intending subscribers now. 
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Mr. N. Moraan has removed from Edinburgh to 33, 
Sherburn-terrace, Consett, Co. Durham. Will his cor- 
respondents kindly notice this fact, as it will save incon- 
venience and delay. I am pleased to hear that our 
valued friend and contributor 18 well and in harness. 


Tae '* Britis# PHRENOLOGICAL YEAR Book " for 1897 
is in preparation. I have been promised articles for it 
by most of the leading phrenologists of Britain. It will 
also contain Hlustrated character sketches of notable 
persons and historical sketches of leading phrenologists ; 
besides matter of unique and special interest to all 
students of human nature. The price will be as hitherto 
—one shilling. Phrenologists desiring quantities for 
sale should write me at once for special terms and 
particulars. The Year Book will be a splendid medium 
for advertisers to make known their wants, and I trust 
those who desire to avail themselves of the opportunity 
will do so early, as the space to be devoted to advertise- 
ments is very limited. First come, first served. 


THE possession of good health is a priceless one, but 
its true value is only recognised by those who have it not. 
Sufferers turn anxiously in every direction for relief, but 
find it difficult to secure immunity from pain. It is 
generally recognised that electricity rightly applied is 
one of the most wonderful and efficacious of nature's 
remedies, but its right application is necessary. Mr. 
Cheetham’s patent battery and machine is the highest 
development of electrical appliance devoted to relieving 
suffering. I fear too few know of its marvellous powers. 
Let every person who needs treatment write to Mr. 
Cheetham, whose advertisement appears upon our back 
cover. 


FRIENDS occasionally enquire for other periodicals de- 
voted to Phrenology and kindred subjects. One of the 
smartest publications of this class is Human NATURE, 
published at San Francisco by a valued phrenologist, 
and contributor to the P.P.—Prof. A. Haddock. I have 
made arrangements with this gentleman by which I can 
supply monthly copies of this wide-awake paper. I will 
send it post free at its published price (5 cents) 24d. per 
copy or 2s. 6d. per annum, payable in advance. Sub- 
scriptions may commence at any time. Copies for each 
month of this year on hand. 


I am continually receiving letters from phrenologists 
asking about the Diplomas or Certificates granted by the 
British Phrenological Association, and the method of 
preparing for, and obtaining the same. Mr. Hubert has 
sent me a letter explanatory of these points, and it will 
be found in this issue. I trust many competent phreno- 
logists will make an effort to secure the valuable and 
enviable distinction conferred by the title F.B.P.A. 


Candidates for the Diploma of the B.P.A. who wish 
their names to appear in the official list of Fellows of the 
Association in the British Phrenological Year Book for 
1897, are requested to send in their applications at once 
to the Examination Secretary—Mr. F R. Warren, 65, 
Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


Correspondence insufficiently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
OF THE 


Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM V. HARCOURT. 


Tue most striking feature to a phrenologist in the head 
of Sir William Harcourt is the prominent crown, indi- 
cating large if not preponderating Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness. The possession of these faculties gives an air of 
dignity and authority to walk and conduct, which those 
familiar with the subject of our sketch will doubtless 
readily recognise as characteristic of him. Of fine mental 
temperament, sensitive to praise or blame, and with 
strong ambitions, Sir William is constantly the prey of 
conflicting emotions ; his aspirations being checked by 
criticism and his indignation easily roused by opposition. 
Yet his marvellous confidence in himself and his decision 
of character ultimately triumph,and he attains the objects 
of his desire. 

In his head, which is large, the intellectual faculties as 
a group occupy the largest space, and, acting with his 
Self-Esteem, cause him to seek excellence and applause 
insome public work of an intellectual character. His 
perceptive faculties are well marked, though there is a 
falling off in his ability to recognise colour. He has a 
keenly critical eye for measurements and form, and would 
have made an excellent organiser or contractor for large 
&nd imposing engineering enterprises. His memory 
seems to be somewhat deficient, due largely to constant 
brain activity on present subjects. He lives in the 
present, the past soon fades; the future must be dealt 
with as it arrives, and is not anticipated with any anxiety. 
The faculties of Casuality and Comparison are both large, 
and enable him readily—almost intuitively—to jump at 
conclusions or foresee results, and trace effects back to 
causes. 

The side head is well developed and indicates that he 
has good executive power, with much force of character. 
He is well able to look after his own interests, and is not 
disposed to yield any pecuniary privilege he may possess. 
Notwithstanding this he has a good organ of Benevolence, 
and can feel a kindly sympathy with those who suffer or 
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are in need, and is not incapable of genuine heroism by 
way of self-sacrifice. He is not disposed, however, to 
make smaller and constant sacrifices, and cannot be relied 
on as a worker in the field of philanthropy. His Language 
is very fully marked, but with only moderate Ideality and 
Sublimity he will not be a brilliant orator. Spontaneity 
in speech will not be a strong point, and his best rhetori- 
cal efforts will be the,result of much contemplation and 
preparation. Sir William’s aspirations are very high, 
but he is hampered by the claims of an imperious body 
which will prevent him attaining to his ideal. Though 
known as a good worker he often feels the physical strain, 
and doubtless but for the powerful stimulus of his ambi- 
tion, would long ere this have retired from public office. 
He is persistent, and having resolved to agcomplish some 
purpose, he will labour with a will, leaving no stone un- 
turned to secure the achievement of his object. 

This sketch is being written from the examination of a 
portrait of the right honourable gentleman and is not 
complete, but the phrenological features presented to view 
give some clue to the nature of the man whom we may 
claim as one of that truest type of honest, sturdy, deter- 
mined Englishmen who have won for us our liberty, and 
the proud and envied position we as a people hold 
amongst the nations of the Earth. To Sir William's 
direction may safely be trusted the honour and destinies 
of Britain. He will allow no trailing of her standard, and 
will preserve her escutcheon from stain. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
L. N. Fowler £ Co., 


Uncue Sam's LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
London. Price, 28. 


This is a series of Papers or letters written by & popular 
Presbyterian minister whose writings are widely known in the 
United States, and have won for their author a wonderful in- 
fluence. Each letter or chapter deals with some phase of 
phrenological teaching. Anecdotes and metaphors are freely 
used, and this, combined with the eloquent style and frequently 
quaint diction of the writer, makes it one of the most attractive 
books on the subject I have ever read. Asan introduction to 
the subject for such as are not scientifically inclined, it is un- 
equalled, as far as my experience goes. I would recommend all 
students of the subject to get this work by all means, especially 
those whose 'sympathies are on the side of religion, and who 
look somewhat askance at what they think is the materialistio 
tendency of Phrenology. The copy before me is in paper 
wrapper only; it deserves a capital binding. 


Lire AND Lazours or Dr. F. J. GALL AND DR. J. SPURZHEIM. 
By CmanRLorTE Fowrer WerLs. L. N. Fowler € Co., 
London. Price, 2s., paper covers. 


This work is divided into two parts, the first part dealing en- 
tirely with Dr. Gall, the second with Dr. Spurzheim. Five 
portraits of Dr. Gall at different ages illustrate the first section, 
which contains many biographical facts with which the majority 
of phrenologists are unacquainted. AH the leading facts in his 
career are dealt with in a terse but attractive manner, his 
sketch concluding with his instructions for dissecting the Brain. 
The second section, dealing with Spurzheim (also illustrated by 
various portraits), conveys to the mind of the reader the im- 
prèsaion that he was fully entitled to be called one of the 
ounders of Phrenology. Phrenologists the world over should 
have the facts of the history of these men at their finger 
ends, and no book hitherto published gives the information 
in a form so handy and easily attainable, 


Forest GarE.—On October 21st and 22nd Prof. Hubert lec- 
tured to crowded houses at the Emmanuel Institute, Romford 
Road. His subjects were, ' How to Read Character" and 
“ Revelations of the Face.” 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Sienor Crisri, F.P.B.A. 


Like many more phrenologists, I most sincerely regret 
to hear of the death of the veteran Mr. L. N. Fowler, yet 
it is a road we all must travel orfce in our lives (the 
Theosophists tell us we may do it many times), so that, 
without doubt, our turn will come some day, and per- 
haps we may be missed by a narrow circle of friends. 
Few of us can hope for the same widespread regret which 
Mr. Fowler's demise called forth amongst his many 
friends and admirers, For some days, upon meeting 
acquaintances, the universal comment was, ‘I suppose 
Mr. Fowler is dead." I recall with pleasure attending 
his lectures, I think in 1860, and had upon several occa- 
sions afterwards many a pleasant chat with both him 
and Mrs. Fowler, who was a most estimable lady; and, 
although I am no hero-worshipper, I deeply sympathise 
with the friends of Phrenology at his loss. 


There is a slight misconception in my last month’s 
« Notes ’’—possibly an omission in hastily writing. What 
I intended to write was: “I cannot recognise any 
authority in matters of science except Nature, to whom 
all appeals must be carried.” 


I see our Editor invites a reliable process for deve- 
loping a bad memory into a good one. My only recipe 
would be to exercise the deficient faculty, and continue 
to exercise it. It will grow, the same as any other 
physiological organ. As this attribute of the mind has 
cropped up, it is a splendid one for our young phrenolo- 
gists to exercise their reason upon, for it is by no means 
a clear question of what memory consists, or whether 
itis only a quality attached to a good development of 
each individual faculty, or has it a proper set of brain- 
cells entirely to its own use. It is a great pity our 
microscopes cannot detect a few latent ideas pictured in 
the brain-cells, as clairvoyants describe brain-pictures. 


Re brain growth, I have known some most interesting 
cases both of growth and decay long after the age of 
twenty-five years. One most interesting was Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh. I examined his head thirty years ago. At 
that time the organs of Benevolence, Veneration, 
Spirituality, and Imitation were small. I again saw him 
a year or two before his death, and was struck with the 
brain-growth which had taken place in this region. I 
obtained a photograph of him, and compared it with one 
taken thirty years before, and the contrast was most 
striking. 


Another case was a Mr. V. , Whom I knew as a 
postman. The top head was miserably low, with fair 
intellect. By-and-bye he started in business as an iron- 
monger, and in a few years Acquisitiveness developed 
enormously, so that, when in his shop, I often said, 
* Mr. V——, if you don't take care, you will develop 
into a genuine old miser." A few more years, and the 
superior part rapidly developed up in Causality, Ideality, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, Veneration, and Hope. I 
should think, at a rough estimate, there was a develop- 
ment in height of at least two inches since his postman 
days. I have always regretted not having had a cast of 
his head in the early days. 
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In these sceptical days some inquiring mind will say, 

* Ah, but where is the proof of brain growth in mature 

life? "These are only statements." Well, let me refer 

suoh inquirers to the case of Willie Smith, fully reported 

in the Edinburgh Association ‘‘ Transactions,” and casts 
of his head were taken at intervals of ten years. 


Re decrease, I once examined the heads of a very 
musical family, in West Hartlepool, and expressed some 
surprise that, according to the hereditary transmission of 
faculties from parents to children, the father and mother 
should be so deficient in Time and Tune. "The mother at 
tea casually remarked, '* I don’t know where you place 
Time and Tune, but I do know that, ten years ago, my 
head began to fall in here "—placing her P iun on Time 
and Tune. 


Another case. A gentleman accosted me in the street, 
saying, “Do you remember examining my head two 
grow 
since then," at the same time raising my hand to the 
back of his head and placing it directly on the spinous 
process of the occiput, which, he assured me, had grown 
prominent lately. I remembered that his head had large 
Philoprogenitiveness, and now it was only moderate. 
The fact was that his family had all married and left him, 
and thus the organ, deprived of its active stimulus, had 
decreased in size, thus giving the erroneous view that 
the occipital spine had increased in growth. 


Now comes the crucial test. Years ago, in conjunc- 
tion with my friend, Dr. Wilson, in castrating animals, 
the cerebellum invariably perceptibly decreased in size ; 
in fact, we repeated Gall’s observations, both when 
necessary and unnecessary, with precisely the same 
results, and in a few cases where the operation was 
necessary on man, the same results took place in a few 
months. Phrenologists have excellent opportunities of 
verifying these remarks upon females who have got the 
new craze to have their ovaries removed. The cere- 
bellum soon begins to atrophy. 


I have another deep problem for my phrenological 
brethren to solve. Have all organic diseases their origin 
in some particular part of the brain? For instance, in 
several post-mortem examinations of patients who have 
died from phthisis, the anterior inferior portion of the 
middle lobe was diseased, and in two or three cases 
of cancer a thrombus had formed in the internal 
jugular vein. In fact, phrenological science throws new 
light on pathological conditions, and offers excellent 
suggestions for modes of treatment. Many interesting 
cases have come under my notice during the last t 
five years, but, of course, many of them are unsuitable 
for a public journal, and are thus only briefly alluded to. 


There are many simple and effective disinfectants, among 
which are—coffee pounded and burned on an iron piste, ae 
burned on hot coals, vinegar boiled with myrrh and sprinkled 
on the floor and furniture of a sick room. 


For severe hemorrhage from the nose, try holding the arms 
of the patient up over the head for five minutes at a time. A 
small piece of ice wrapped in muslin and laid directly over the 
top of the nose will usually give relief. 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Bx R. D. STOCKER, 
Author of 


“The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition." '*A Con- 
cordance of Graphology and Physiognomy," &c., &c. 


IX.—Tua FunRRows or Tur Face. 


The various emotions are indicated principally by facial ex- 
pression ; and the expressions which the continual repetition of 
the passions leave upon the countenance are termed by us 
wrinkles. 

We all recognize the difference between a joyful and a 
melancholy expression ; the former being characterized by the 
uplifting of the corners of the mouth and the twinkling of the 
eyes, and the latter being indicated by the depression of the 
lips and eyes at their angles. 

We will now proceed to consider some of the more important 
jines of the countenance, commencing with those which usually 
appear upon the forehead. First, there are the horizontal lines, 
which are developed across the upper portion of the forehead, 
where the reflective faculties are situated; these indicate a bene- 
volent, wise, and prudent disposition. Secondly, there are the 
straight lines which descend to an acute angle in the middle of 
the forehead; such lines indicate marked individuality—being 
usually observed upon the physiognomies of either simpletons 
or persons of genius. 

In the next place, there are the wavy or regular serpentine 
lines—usually three in number—which are marked right across 
the brow; these show powers of enthusiasm and a sanguine 
temperament; the continual uplifting of the eyebrows (indi- 
cating a greater or less development of the phrenological organ 
of Hope), occasioning the formation of these lines. 

Then there are the lines which appear across some foreheads 
in a confused irregular manner, having no particular form; 
these denote a headstrong, unreasonable, and unmanageable 
character. 

A forehead which is’ perfectly free from wrinkles of any kind 
indicates an absence of sensibility and a weak, if not absolutely 
unsound, mind. t 


Between the eyes we often find several lines; these are of 


two distinct kinds—horizontal and perpendicular. Those of 
the first class show the capacity for ruling and wielding 
authority ; people who have such wrinkles very deeply marked 
like to lay down the law and legislate for others, and it may 
generally be assumed that they have been used to command. 
Regarding the vertical lines :—one shows the love of minute, 
and a somewhat “ particular” and exacting nature; if abnor- 
mally developed such a line would show an undue amount of 
fussiness with respect to trivial matters; ¿wo upright lines 
above the nose show a thoughtful and close observer— a person 
who would like things to be done “ fairly " and “ squarely,” and 
who would not accept an ex parte statement but rather listen 
to both sides of a question; three or four of these wrinkles show 
æ conscientious character, and mark the individual who would 
wish “to do” as he would himself “ be done by." These lines 
are caused by the contraction of the brows. 
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Lines which run from the inner corners of the eyes and down 


the sides of the nose, point to a satirical, mischievous, and ex- 


citable nature. 

A line which runs from the outer flange of the nostril, curving 
into the cheek, indicates the love of position, power, and 
notoriety ; persons who have such a line are seldom satisfied, 
and they are usually possessed of considerable ambition. 

Lines which are observed in the cheeks, backward by the 
corners of the mouth, denote a mirthful, jovial, and hospitable 
disposition ; those who have such lines will usually have a full 
development of the lower portion of the cheeks (where the 
physiognomical sign for the phrenological centre of Alimentive- 
ness is localized), the hearty, pleasurable sensations experienced 
by them causing them to draw their lips upward and back- 
ward. 

Dimples are sometimes to be discerned in the cheeks and at 
the corners of the mouth, below the lower lip ; in the first-named 
position they indicate the love of receiving commendation, and 
in the second-mentioned locality they denote parental love—the 
love of children and animals. 

Thus we find that the lines which are formed upon the 
forehead, mainly relate to the mental state of the individual ; 
those which are developed above and between the eyes and 
brows, are more indicative of the moral traits of character (the 
eyes themselves being the index to the development of a 
person's moral organs"); and those which are formed at the 
root of, or about the nose have to do with the exeoutive powers, 
while the mouth and cheeks chiefly point to the social qualifi- 
cations, 

There are many other lines which we shall come across 
when studying the faces of those around us; but these just 
described are the most important ones, and space will not 
permit a more detailed ‘explanation of this branch of our sub- 
ject here. 
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PRICELESS GEMS LOST FOR EVER. 


When Gabriel Dante Rossetti was very young—scarcely more 
than a boy—he was deeply in love with a young girl, and, 
having a poet's gift, he sang a poet’s love in numerous sonnets 
and verses to her. She died young, and by her wish the manu- 
scripta of these poems were placed in a casket and leid under 
her head, so that even in the last sleep they should be as they 
always had been, kept beneath her pillow. 

Years passed by, Rossetti’s fame grew until every line of his 
composition became precious, and some of those who prized 
his writings most, asked him for copies of the songs that had 
been buried. He had kept no copies, or they had been lost. 
At all events, he could furnish none; and when they asked him 
to re-write the verses, he declared he was utterly unable 
to do so. 

At last his friends importuned him for permission to have 
the original manuscripts exhumed. He consented after some 
hesitation, and all the necessary preliminaries having been 
complied with, the grave, which had been sealed for many 
years, was opened. Then a strange thing was found. The 
casket containing the poems had proved to be of perishable 
material, and its cover had crumbled away. The long tresses 
of the girl had grown after death, and had twined and inter- 
twined among tho leaves of the poet’s paper, coiling around the 
written words of love in a loving embrace long after death had 
ken the lips and dimmed the eyes that had made response to 

at love. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. — 


By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


DRsTkUcTIVENES8.—( Continued) 


If the reader will look at the symbolic head on the front 
cover of Tug PoeuLAR PHRENOLooIST, he will observe the part 
of the head around the tip of the car marked ** Destructiveness.” 
It is in the convolution of the brain immediately within the 
skull at this part that the propensity to destroy manifests it- 
self. It will be observed that people most prone to anger are 
generally well developed in this region. But a person may be 
angry from various motives, and of course it is the general 
development of the brain that indicates the manner and 
degree of its expression. Thus a person with large Conscien- 
tiousness, Self-Esteem, and Destructiveness will often express 
great resentment with wrongdoers, whereas had such a person 
possessed large Benevolence and Love of Approbation he would 
have pitied and forgiven. With small Caution and Secretive- 
noss and large Combativeness and Destructiveness a person 
would on the least provocation become furions with anger, his 
passion would overpower him and he would commit a crime, 
which, in his cooler moments—that is, when his Destructive- 
ness was not excited—he would be very sorry for; and were he 
possessed of moderately or well-developed moral sentiments he 
would also grieve over his violence. There can be no virtue 
without conflict, and Destructiveness is a prime element in con- 
flict; hence, when the passions are excited by opposition or 
wrong, Destructiveness urges to opposition or punishment, but 
when the Reason and Moral Nature make for conflict with the 
selfish and lower feelings then it is that Destructiveness may 
perform the higher duties of self-denial and self-sacrifice—self- 
denial in fighting against pride, passion, vanity, ingratitude, or 
vindictiveness; self-sacrifice in seeking the happiness and com* 
fort of others rather than one’s own happiness and comfort. 

Daniel O'Connell had this organ very large. Hence his 
speeches were very forcible and sometimes violent. Had he 
possessed less | Secrotiveness and intellectual capacity he would 
have been less politic and more violent; for his cause, Catholic 
Emancipation, was just. 

In Taz PoruLAR PuEENOLoGIST for March I pointed out that 
the organ of Destructiveness was the largest orgen in the head 
of Oliver Cromwell, and that he had a large organ of Benevolence 
or Sympathy. His conduct at Drogheda, Wexford, &e., well 
illustrated his large Destructiveness. Sir Walter Soott in 
Woodstock rightly stated that “his extremity of passion 
was of & singular character." When bigotry against the 
Catholic religion and anger against the disaffected Irish, 
who professed that religion, excited his resentment, his passion, 
became ungovernable, and he slew them without mercy. When 
not so excited, and his Sympathy became affected, then he 
went to the other “extremity.” Scott puts into Cromwell's 
mouth the following proof of his Sympathy :—'' Pearson, the 
world will hereafter, perchance, think of me as being such a one 
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as I have described—an iron man made of iron mould—yet 
they will wrong my memory; my heart is flesh and my blood 
as mild as that of others. When I was a sportsman I have 
wept for the gallant heron struck down by my hawk, and 
sorrowed for the hare that lay screaming under my greyhound ; 
and can'st thou think it a light thought to me, that the blood 
of this lad's father, lying in some measure on my head, I should 
now put in peril that of his son? They are of the kindly race 
of English sovereigns, and doubtless are adored like to demi- 
gods by those of their own party. God be my witness, that 
rather than do this new deed, I would shed my own best heart’s 
blood in a pitched field, twenty against one." Here Bene- 
volence held sway against larger Destructiveness. An example 
of Cromwell’s large Destructiveness being used as an aid to 
self-control is found in the same work :—‘ Wildrake stood a 
silent, inactive, and almost terrified spectator, while Cromwell, 
assuming a sternness of eye and manner, as one who compels 
himself to look on what some strong internal feeling renders 
painful and disgustful to him, proceeded in brief and inter- 
rupted expressions, but yet with a firm voice to comment on 
the portrait of the King.” 

In Woodstock Scott illustrates Cromwell's Destructiveness 
and Benevolence in a very accurate manner, at one moment 
making him order the massacre “ of all the men, women, and 
dogs in the castle,” at other times exclaiming (as when Pearson 
wished to put the old knight to torture): “Out upon thee, 
Pearson, we have no warrant upon this cruelty.” We here see 
his Benevolence asserting itself. He could destroy; his Bene- 
volence prevailed against forture. 

The energetic and generally the successful politicians have 
this organ well developed. It is large in Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Bismarck, Li Hung Chang. It gives width to the 
head from ear to ear, and their portraits exhibit this develop- 
ment. The English generally possess it large. It is large in 
Dr. Jameson and Cecil Rhodes. It is weak in Lord Chelms- 
ford and the Hindoos. Possibly in the latter it has lacked 
development through the many years they have avoided killing 
animals for food. Vegetarians for many generations, their 
Destructiveness agrees with their innate dislike to destroy. 
Possibly this dislike has been strengthened by their belief in 
the transmigration of souls from one animal to another. How 
different the feeling of the Turk! His Benevolence is not 
able to cope with his Destructiveness. But he is not incapable 
of improvement in this particular. The English should appear - 
less anxious to bargain with him for territory, and firmer in 
their desire to compel him to learn kindlier sympathies. 

There are many opportunities of seeing a display of the 
activity of this organ in both children and adults. The child 
beating his drum till he smashed it, the girl tearing asunder 
the limbs of her doll, the coster thrashing his donkey, the bri- 
gand striking the incautious tourist, the orator denouncing a 
wrong. Watch their actions. How the right foot and right arm 
act in nnison! How the head is weighted to one side, some- 
times to the right, sometimes to the left! How fixed and spark- 
ling the eye! How the teeth grind each other! How close the 
lips! How tense the whole body! How harsh the voice! 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


By Jas. COATES, PH.D., F.A.B., RoTHESAY, N.B. 


. There are two simple modes of procedure: (1) Mag- 
netic treatment, which, by-the-bye, Hypnotists do not 
believe in. This is carried out by using (with intention) 
passes, having for their objective the alleviation of pain 
and the cure of disease. The treatment is carried out 
without attempting to induce hypnosis or sleep, or exer- 
cising “suggestion” in the hypnotic sense. (2) The 
Hypnotic mode—viz., the induction of hypnosis, by 
several methods, such as may be found suitable to the 
case under treatment, and the distinct utilisation of 
Suggestion, as curative agents. Hypnosis presents 
itself in many stages, which, however, do not manifest 
in orderly sequence. Sometimes they are the product of 
Suggestion and sometimes they arise naturally out of the 
patient's temperamental and pathological conditions, and 
range from mere drowsiness to profound coma, from 
semi-consciousness to true somnambulism, in which 
external consciousness is non-active. For hypnotic 
treatment it is not necessary, except in extreme cases, to 
induce profound sleep or somnambulism. The induction 
of the earlier, or semi-conscious stages, will serve all 
necessary purposes. This, however, must be left over to 
another paper. 


If sleep should happen to intervene in either Magnetic 
treatment or in Hypnotic processes, whether the said 
sleep be due to exhaustion, weakness, or arising from a 
sense of repose and comfort due to proper treatment, 
such sleep is restorative and beneficial. If such sleep 
takes place, albeit not intended by the operator, it should 
cause no anxiety. No attempt should be made to inter- 
fere with it. When the patient has slept long enough he 
or she will awake, refreshed. I mention this in passing 
a3 inexperienced persons have sometimes done a great 
deal of harm in becoming excited at seeing patients 
falling asleep, and making abrupt attempts to wake 
them up. 


Old Mesmerists are of opinion that all downward 
passes are magnetic, and induce sleep, and that all 
upward passes are non-magnetic, and fail to induce sleep. 
As a consequence of this view old operators, like 
Delueze, met and prescribed many elaborate processes 
‘for making magnetic and curative passes. It is my 
opinion that the mental attitude, sympathies, and con- 
ditions of the healer have more to do with the cure than 
any elaborate system of passes. The best healers have 
no system. ‘The healing virtue” of the human body 
emanates from it,all the same, whether the passes be 
downward or upward, whether the physician shakes 
hands with, or merely lays them on the patient, A 
healthy person cannot lay hands on the sick without 
benefit to the sufferer. Many gentle souls attending the 
sick-room alleviate suffering and materially help to cure 
disease without being aware of the important part they 
take, beyond a sincere wish for the patient's recovery. 


Magnetic treatment is not, however, a matter of 
guesswork and sympathy. Certain clear ideas and 
methods of procedure will materially help to bring about 
desirable results. The superior region of the head is the 
seat of the refining and the spiritual forces, the posterior 
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region that of the animal and the vital energies, and 
these regions are to the front of the head, or intellectual 
region, what steam is to an engine. The top and back 
brains are seats of the emotional and vital forces, and 
the frontal and the basilar brain utilise and expend these 
forces. What is called brain and nervous exhaustion 
follows equally a great mental effort as it does an undue 
exercise of the propensities. From the cradle to the 
grave, the play of recuperating and of expending vital 
energy goes on in the brain. In the body, corresponding 
to the brain, we find similar conditions at work. In the 
upper half of the trunk reside principally the vital and 
recuperative forces, and in the lower the vital-force 
expending powers. There are many details I am forced 
to omit. This is a rough outline, and will suffice for the 
present. In magnetic treatment the object of all passes, 
manipulations, and what not is to harmonise or bring 
about an equilibrium of the vital forces, with distinct 
operations towards that end. 


When the healthy hands of the operator are applied to 
the coronal and occipital regions of the head, they vitalise 
and strengthen the patient. When placed on the 
shoulders, on the shoulder-blades, and on the breast, one 
hand before and the other at the back, they exercise a 
restorative, beneficial, and curative influence. Indeed, 
the effects are startling in some cases. The restoration 
to health is almost simultaneous with the ‘laying on of 
hands.” Dispersive passes made over the seat of pain 
or disease, before or after stimulating the restorative and 
curative centres, will be found useful. Breathing over 
the region of the heart will relieve pain. Folding a 
handkerchief over the ear, and breathing sharply and 
strongly through it into the ear, will immediately relieve, 
if not cure, the severest toothache. One has only to 
this to prove its efficacy. If useful in toothache, it wi 
prove useful in other nerve pains, especially so when the 
operator has gained some experience and confidence in 
self. Space will not admit of more details. Success in 
treatment will very much depend upon the sympathy, 
health, and fitness of the oper&tor. 


The Editor of THz PopuLtarR PuRENotoarst will be 
able next month to make a definite statement with 
reference to my new work, '* Human Magnetism; or, 
How to Hypnotise. This work contains just the kind of 
information the busy laymau wants. I have given 
therein a plain outline of the subject, an up-to-date - 
exposition of the science and the art or practice of 
Hypnotism—its dangers and benefits, and also several 
chapters dealing with the practical aspects of the sub- 
jects under consideration. Following the instructions, 
any intelligent, healthy, and otherwise properly-endowed 
man or woman can employ the methods of procedure 
taught, and that to great advantage, in their home circle. 
The book not only includes my original private instruc- 
tions in ‘‘Mesmerism, Hypnotism, &c.; Curative and 
Experimental," but the best thoughts of experts on the 
subject. It takes up new ground, not touched upon by 
medical writers, and for these and other reasons I hope 
that the work will prove a vade mecum to those who are 
unable to take personal instructions of some reliable 
teacher. Readers of these Notes who would like to have 
& copy can, in the meantime, send in their names and 
addresses to the Editor of Tae PoPuLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


THE DIPLOMA OF THE B.P.A 


Dear” Sre, —As I very frequently receive letters from your 
readers asking for particulars respecting the Diploma of the 
B.P.A., it occurs to me that a few words on the subject may be 
of interest to others. In the first place I should like it to be 
clearly understood that ;the Council of the B.P.A. is not 
specially desirous of granting a large number of Diplomas 
though it does desire to see all first class phrenologists in 
possession of it. The Diploma is not a purchaseable article, 
but it has to be fairly worked for. The candidate must have 
been a Member of the B.P.A. for at least 12 months. A fee of 
one guinea is payable on application, 10/6 of which is returned 
to the candidate if he should fail to pass the examination. 
Candidates who fail may renew their application at the’ expira- 
tion of not less than 12 months, & further sum of 10/6 being 
payable. The fees are paid into the general funds of the 
Association. 

The examination is divided into two parts—the theoretical 
and the practical. The theoretical part consists in replying to 
a series of questions set by tlie Reading Committee of the 
Council, who consider the written answers and report their 
finding to the Council. If the paper is satisfactory the 
candidate is invited to meot the Examiners in London at such 
time and place as may be convenient. He is then required to 
phrenologically examine one or two heads. The Examiners 
reserve to themselves the right to ask such questions as may 
be necessary to satisfy themselves that the candidate is suffi- 
ciently informed on the fundamental principles of Phrenology, 
on temperament, and the elementary anatomy of the skull and 
brain. 

To intelligent students of Phrenology, who are really desirous 
of possessing the Diploma, the examination should offer no 
special difficulty. Every student who intends to enter the 
phrenological profession should fortify himself with the pos- 
session of this Diploma, which carries with it the Fellowship 
of the Association (¥.B.P.A.) ; 

It is one of the objects of the B.P.A. to aid and protect the 
interests of all duly qualified phrenologists, whether profes- 
sional or amateur, and what the Royal Colleges of Surgeons 
and Physicians are to the medical profession, the B.P.A. aims 
to be to the phrenological profession, and this for the protection 
of the public as much as for the protection eof phrenologists 
themselves. To further this ‘end all really competent 
phrenologists are urged to become Fellows of the B.P.A. 

I am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
J. FRANK HUBERT, Hon. Sec. B.P.A. 


DOES PHRENOLOGY SUPPORT SPIRITUALISM ? 


Dear Sr1r,—Your correspondent J. F. B. asks in your 
September issue the above question. To my mind it does 
support Spiritualism: at least we are bound to recognise 
Spiritualism as a science of the mind, for the ingredients that 
go to make up spiritualists are found in the brain. I have 
visited spiritualists’ meeting-houses specially to diagnose the 
spiritual development of the leaders, and have found them to 
possess, without an exception, largely-developed spiritual 
faculties. Is it not also a fact that Spiritualism cannot be 
learned? You may read every book published on the subject, 
but at the end of your studies you are no more a practical 
spiritualist than when you commenced those studies, although 
you may perhaps be converted to it in theory. A spiritualist 
must be possessed of a highly-wrought spiritual nature—I 
could almost call it a diseased spirituality, because of the over- 
development of the spiritual faculties. I do not wonder that 
spiritualists are also phrenologists, for they recognise that 
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they are such (in part), because of certain phrenological de- 
velopments ; but it does not necessarily follow that all phreno- 
logists are spiritualists—at any rate, Iam not such myself. I 
am sorry to find that J. F. B. makes it appear that if a man 
joins any “sect,” or attaches himself to any “ creed,” he is 
somewhat “ bigoted.” I am pleased to know that Phrenology 
does not teach such fearful doctrines. It would be time to give up 
its study, if such were the case. Sir, a man can have emotional 
excitement in a good cause, religious or otherwise, and still 
lay claim to be a phrenologist, free from bigotry. J. F. B. also 
states that ‘‘morality, conscientiousness, charity, and 
obedience to Nature's laws," constitute the perfect man— 
“such an one needing no creed.” It is quite true that such 
developments alone would call for no creed, but J. F. B. mast 
have forgotten that Phrenology teaches that man also has a 
spiritual nature, which, when properly developed, calls for 
companionship with God for worship, and leads him very often 
to some creed, which creed is not the result of bigotry, but 
more often of environment. We are Churchmen or Dis- 
senters because our parentg were such: apart from environ- 
ment our phrendlogica! developments guide us in our choice of 
creeds.—Yours ti ; ] 
G. B. SETCHFIELD. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYOHICAL GIFTS. 


Daag Srg,—Since you kindly inserted my letter in the P.P. 
of July on the above subject, I have been pleased to receive & 
number of letters on the subject from various parts of the 
country, but pressure of professional work does not permit me 
to reply at length to all, therefore I send a copy of the P.P., 
recommending them to peruse same, and express my prophesy 
that more anent the subject will appear in its pages. This 
month I read a reply to the indefinite note of J. F. B. Beyond 
a decidedly negative attitude in J. F. B.'s letter, I fail to find 
anything worthy of consideration, and only appreciate the 
negation in so much as it is an incentive to more able discus- 
sion of the subject. 

With reference to Dr. Coates’ letter, I am pleased to find him 
still energetic with his pen pointing to “ Light ” on the subject. 
I heartily endorse all he says, and would fain add a long list of 
my acquaintances and correspondents of every rank of society 
and education who are not only thorough phrenologists, but 
also spiritualists. My experience confirms Dr. Coates’ remarks 
that spiritualists are more ready to accept and teach Phreno- 
logy to their young than any other denomination; and I have 
had the pleasure of writing for many of their periodicals, series 
of articles on Phrenology.—Yours truly, . 

T. Truson, F.B.P.A. 


A CORRECTION. 


Dear Sir,—I observe in September P.P. a letter by Mr. 
E. Durham, in which he makes a mis-statement with regard to 
myself, which calls for a few remarks in reply. His letter 
refers to my remarks on the '* Heads of Murderers.” 

He writes: “I notice that Mr. Morgan speaks of the 
narrowness of the head above the ears as indicating small 
Destructiveness.” I do no such thing. On the contrary, I 
teach the very opposite, and have done so ever since years 
before he knew the name of Phrenology; and in proof of this 
I quote from my work, “ Phrenology and How to Use It in 
Analysing Character," published September, 1871, p. 168 :— 

** Most murderers, and persons who have committed violent 
assaults, have had a large phrenometrical angle. Burke's 
measured 32 degrees, Hare's 84, Bennison's 86, Mrs. Manning's 
88, Palmer's 40, Bryce's 86, Muller's 88, and Pritchard's 42 
degrees.” 

r. Durham adds :—'* My theory is that Destructiveness 
developes in two directions—outward and downward, forcing 
the ear downwards.” (The italics are mine. “ Forcing the 
ear downwards” is a peculiar phenomenon, or & remarkable 
description of one of nature's operations. She does not force 
the ear down, nor any other part of the human organism. 
The respective parts of the healthy system grow.—Yours 
faithfully, N. MonaaN, 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 
CaoTBALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W, (from 10 till 4.) 
O’Dett, SrAckPooL E., F.B.P.A., 8, ae Circus, E.C. 
WARREN, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County Chambers, Corpora- 
tion Street. Weekly Class Lectures on Man—Body, Soul and Spirit. 
Practical Examinations of Heads. 

Haw ry, WALTER S., 4, Bromsgrove St. Bazaars, Socials, &c., attended. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
HarrrELD, W., No. 8, Promenade. 


BRIGHTON— ! 
Szvugn, J. Minrorr, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 
Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
Warsa, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 
Moraay, N., F.B.P.A., 7, Royston Terrace, Inverleith Row. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Honest, Professor, F.B.P.A., College of Phrenology, Wordsworth Road. 
President of the British Phrenological Association; Consulting Phre- 
nologist and Specialist for mental cases. 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen'a Road, Everton 
James, E. C., 51, Queen's Road, Everton Road. 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 
Moores. Marx, Phrenological Muscum, Euston Road. Established in 
Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 36, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Lecturing Tour from September to May. Mark- Moores never calls at 
ople's houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 
as done. 
Tavtor, J. W., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., &c., Skipton Street, Consulting 
Phrenologist (Specialist) and Hygienic Physician. 
RHYL, N.W.— 
CHkETHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 


Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician; Inventor of CnugkTHAM'S 
Patent BATTERY. 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
Coates, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 
Brooxs, WarrzR, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 


ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA, LANCS.— ; 
ALLEN, Jomw, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.L, &e. Educational Phrenologist and 
Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 
WINDSOR— 
Bracxronzp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 


WEYMOUTH— 
Doman, H. P., on the Beach. 


THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A, 


AND 
Mra. SEWERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS, 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 5s. 0d. 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PHRENOLOGISTS, 


THE SIXTH ABRIDGED EbprrioN of New 
PHRENOLOGICAL REGISTER, &c., 38 pages, 
is ready. It embraces directions for the 
Cultivation and Restraint of all the Mental 
Faculties, It is convonient alike for 
Students and Experts. 50 copies 4/6; 100 
copies 8s. Post Free. 


THe STANDARD PHRENOLOGICAL and 
PnvsroLocrcAL REGISTER, 100 pages, is 
expected to be ready by the first week in 
November. Professor J. W. TAYLOR, 


Skipton Street, Morecambe. 


E eT 
WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


26 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


FOR SALE a quantity of Phrenological 
and Physiolo ical Diagrama, would make a 
very neat and useful screen about 13 feet 
square.—For particulars apply, 

G. Storron, Drug Storos, Northampton 


FORSALE.-—Spurzhoim's Physiognomical 
System, published 30s., boards, Spurz- 
heim's Characters, published 22s., boards, 
beautifully bound in calf,uniform. Combo's 
Systom, 2 vols., published 218. "Combe's 
Fine Arts. Mackenzio's Illustrations. 
Phrenological Journal, vol. 1. All oxcel- 
lently bound, and good and clean as now, 
82s. the lot, carriago paid, barely the cost 
of binding. For particulars, prico, &c., of 
single bound, enclose stamp.—A. G. BARKER, 
188, Markhouse Rd., Walthamstow, Essex, 


Character Delineated by Handwriting. 
Send Unaffected and Natural Specimon of 
Handwriting, and enclose 1s. 6d. (P.O. or 
stamps) to Mdlle de E'ste, 153, Oxford 
Road, Reading. 


CRAYON DRAWINGS (First - Class), 
considerably larger than life, Ulustrating 
the Organs and Groups of Organs, Tem- 
peraments, Remarkable Men and Women, 
&c., Is. to 5s. each. List on application. 
Anything drawn to order.—D., 1, Josephine 
Avenue, Brixton. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


63, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


President - - - - PROF. A. HUBERT, F.B.P.A. 


Phrenological Conference, 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER oth, 


AT THE 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 


8toB pm. Reception and Welcome of Visitors—Music and Character 
Delineations at Intervals. 

NOTE.—Several expert Phrenologists will be present during the afternoon and evening, who 
will be prepared to give private examinations, Fee, 2s. 6d. All proceeds to be applied to 
meeting the expenses incurred by holding the Conference. No such opportunity may occur 
again of obtaining the choice of selection from such a large number of the ablest men 


in the country. 

B » Tea for Members and Country Visitors. 

6 3 Interval for Music, &c. 

630 , CONFERENCE Opened by President; Secretary’s 
Notices. $ 

6.40 „ PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

6.55 „ A Tribute to the Memory of the late L. N. Fowler. 

748 yy Heports of Phrenological Societies. 

7480 „ Reports by Workers from Various Districts. 

830 „ Report of Council re Centenary. 

845 , Public Delineations of Character. 

9 m Resolution on Phrenological Position and Prospects. 

9.30 , Suggestions for the Furtherance of the Objects of the 
Association. 

10 » Votes of Thanks. 


Cloakroom Accommodation will be provided. 


Persons interested in Phrenology are invited. Cards of invitation will be sent to applicants who enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply to the private address of the Honorary Secretary of the British Phrenological Association— 


J. F. HUBERT, 68, Cicada Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 


INSTRUCTION TO VISITORS.— Essex Hall, Essex Street, is two doors only from the Strand, and nearly 
opposite the Law Courts. Visitors who come by Underground Railway should book to Temple Station. Omnibuses 
pass the end of Essex Street from all the great railway stations, London Bridge, Broad Street, Liverpool Street, King's 
Cross, Victoria, Waterloo, &c. The Conference will be over in time to enable country visitors to catch their return 


exoursion trains. 
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WHAT THE ‘‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH” SAID OF 
OUR MEETING OF THE 9th. 


“Quite refreshing was it, after struggling through the 
immense crowd which thronged the Strand in honour of the 
Lord Mayor and his procession, to find a refuge in the quietude 
of Essex Hall, to be able to gaze tranquilly on a variety of 
skulls which adorned the apartment, and to listen to ladies and 
gentlemen calmly discussing bumps. It was like renewing 
one's acquaintance with Harvey's ‘Meditations Among the 
Tombs.’ Bumps were the order of the day, and when the 
ladies and gentlemen were tired of taking tea they commenced 
to read each other's heads, to find out what was good and what 
was bad, if any, in them. It was an amusing pastime, and 
showed how the entertainment of an afternoon tea-party could 
be enhanced by the pastime of examining bumps. It also 
permits the free interchange of opinion, because if the 
examiner likes to say anything nasty he may put it all on the 
cranium of the patient, who is entitled to retaliate when his 
turn comes. The occasion was the annual conference of the 
members of the British Phrenological Society. Members were 
present from various parts of the country, and reports sub- 
mitted show that Phrenology is increasing the number of its 
supporters every year.” 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


Dec. 1st.—British Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. B. Hollander, Esq., on “ In- 
sanity,” at 7.45 p.m. Free. 

Dec. 2nd.—Rusholme Public Hall. Mr. J. Thompson, on 
** Faces,” 8 p.m. 

Dec. 4th.—Newoeastle Phrenological Society, Church 
Institute, Hood Street. Mr. T. Darling, on 
** Phrenology and Physiognomy."' 

Dec. llth.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Grange Park 
Lecture Hall, Leyton. H. Davies, Esq., 
B.A., LL.D., on “ The Field of Mind," 8 p.m. 

Dec. 18th.—Newoastle (as above). Mr. W. J. Wodson, 
on ''Phrenology in relation to the home,” 

Dec. 19th.—Walthamstow Young Men's Debating Seciety 
Bt. Saviour’s Schoolroom. J. Webb, Esq., 
F.B.P.A, on “The utility of Phrenology,” 
8 i5 Free. 

Dec.—Kew Gardens, every Wednesday and Sunday. 
Stackpool E. O'Dell, at No. 5, Cumberland 
Gate, 8 p.m. Free. 

Dec.—Clapham,Gilead Mission Hall, York Terrace. S.W. 
J. Cook, every Monday and Wednesday, on 
“ Phrenology,” 8 p.m. Free. 
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FREE CHARACTER READING. 


ALPHA.—The photograph sent indicates that you are quick 
and active pore and are possibly fond of athletio exer- 
cises. Intellectually you are quick to perceive, but somewhat 
slower to act. You should trust more to first impressions and 
act upon them. Your independence is very marked, and will 
doubtless assist you in after-life, though now it may bring you 
into conflict with your superiors in business or social position. 
You are sensitive, at times *'touchy," and cannot tolerate 
adverse criticism. You live much in the present. The future 
seems to have little concern for you. Iam of opinion you are 
somewhat given to looking on the dark side of things, and 
though you can be bright and vivacious in company, yet when 
alone you get depressed at times, especially if your health is 
not good. You have ready aptitude forlearning the natural 
sciences, and are fond of experiment. You would have mede a 
capital teacher with training, or would do well as a commercial 
traveller and salesman. 

HzAps.—This gentleman possesses a singular head—large in 
the moral region, equally so in the selfish. The faculty of 
Destructiveness is a very powerful one, and gives this gentle- 
man vigour and force. Acting in conjunction with his large 
moral brain makes him indignant with wrong, and no doubt he 
is known as a severe critic of questions involving right and 
wrong. He is & thinker, and weighs a question in all its 
bearings; he can see the weak spots instantly. Somewhat 
ambitious and dignified, with good hope and a lively imagina- 
tion. He has a copious flow of language, and can doubtless 
talk well; but the head does not show signs of education. The 
clearness of outline and textual indications usually associated 
with the attainment of the higher education is lacking. 1 pre- 
sume, therefore, this gentleman’s youth was not fortunately 
placed for educational advantages. He has, however, natural 
ability and force of character enough, if his physique is sufti- 
ciently powerful, to win himself a leading position if he will 
devote himself to some one object. I cannot, in the brief space 
allotted to free characters, say more. He would have made 
an excellent solicitor or business man, but must in the latter 
case have occupied a commanding position. As a preacher I 
feel he would make too many enemies. He would not coin- 
promise or forgive readily. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Tae November number of this bright and valuable 
paper has reached us from San Francisco, and is first- 
class reading. It will be-sent to subscribers free by the 
Editor of the P.P., 12 months, for 2/6. 


Bound copies of Vol 1. of Tar POPULAR PHRRNOLOGIST, 
1896, can now be had, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the numbers L to 12, forming Vol. 1., 
1s. each, post free 1s. 3d. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to ita author— 


Mr. WiLLiIAM RonERTSHAN. 
66, Church Street, 
Whitehaven, 
Cumberland. 


MY PHRENOLOGICAL BENEFACTOR. 


IT was all through a public phrenological examination that I 
married the woman I did; and the result has been happiness 
—happiness as perfect as it is possible for man to enjoy on 
this mundane sphere. 

It is now five years ago since Grace Holland and I became 
man and wife; but when I think how near I was becoming 
the husband of another, I shower a thousand blessings on the 
head of my phrenological benefactor, who, through his science, 
saved me from such a misfortune. 

It occurred in thiswise. At the time my story begins I was 
five-and-twenty, and being in possession of a good berth and 
fair prospects, I had felt for some time the desire to take to 
myself a wife and settle down to the role of a sober-minded 
Benedict. My long-time chum, Jack Holland, laughed and 
jeered at the idea, but then Jack had long been a confirmed 

achelor, and his cynical sarcasm had little effect on me. But 
although Jack, with all his ridicule, did not trouble me, some 
of his relations did. It so chanced he had both a pretty sister 
and a pretty cousin, and I had been unfortunate enough to fall 
in love with both of them at the same time. For the life in 
me I could not tell which I loved the most. When alone with 
his sister, Grace, I felt I loved her best; when alone with his 
cousin, Maud pees co my feelings were reversed, and I felt 
that she was the one I loved best; but when in the company 
of both together, I found I loved them with an equal degree of 
feeling. When alone with myself, I tried hard to analyse my 
feelings, but usually ended in such a state of perplexity that I 
was very often in doubt as to whether I loved either of 
them. 

As I have said, the cousins were both pretty, exceeding 
pretty, yet in totally different ways; and in tastes and disposi- 
tions it was impossible for any two beings in this world to be 
more opposite than they were. Maud Coningsby was above 
the average height, aristocratic looking, and with her finely- 
chiselled features and the wealth of golden hair which sur- 
rounded them, prea a very striking appearance. A spoilt 
child, she liked her own way in everything, and, somehow, 
invariably got it. Mirthful and witty, she possessed a sharp 
tongue, and all her friends at some time or the other felt the 
lash of her cutting witticisms. Accomplished, and fond of 
approbation, she paraded her many accomplishments before 
you continually. Altogether, she seemed one of those fascinat- 
ing creatures with whom a man could not fail to be dazzled, 
and when in her society I gradually grew lost in admiration 
of her. 

Grace Holland presented a great contrast to her. Grace was 
not so tall; in fact, she was rather short in stature, and 
inclined to be plump in figure. Her gentle, well-balanced face, 
circled by dark-brown hair, was undeniably pretty, but it paled 
before her cousin’s more brilliant beauty. She had noue of 
Maud Coningsby's showy accomplishments, and though of a 
very cheerful nature, was quiet and unobtrusive. She 

ssessed a charm of manner which was utterly foreign to 
her cousin, and which, somehow, fascinated me. Small 
wonder that I was undecided and knew not my own heart, 
for what virtue and charm one lacked the other possessed. 

I continued in a state of indecision several weeks, and grew 
so moody and irritable that I decided to unburden my heart 
and lay the state of affairs before my friend Holland. He 
heard me quietly until I had reached the end of my story. He 
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then laughed loud and immoderately, and when able to control 
his features, fired a volley of sarcastic, ridiculing remarks at 
me. When at last he perceived how deeply in earnest I was, 
he went into a sensible frame of mind, and commenced to 
discuss the matter seriously. We talked and talked, but all to 
no purpose. It was a fact I loved both, and equally a fact I 
could not marry both, even had I been so disposed. We 
remained immersed in silence some minutes, when suddenly 
Jack rose from his seat and exclaimed, ‘‘ Here's a way out of 
your dilemma; and I certainly can't see & better. Take a 
coin, spin it, and if it shows heads propose to Maud, and if 
tails offer your hand and heart to Grace.” Immediately 
approving, it was no sooner suggested than it was done. A 
penny was spun—then a brief moment of intense excitement, 
and my fate was sealed. Maud Coningsby was to be the 
recipient of my proposal, for the penny turned up heads. 

A week passed swiftly by, but I had not proposed. Two or 
three times had I contrived to be alone with Miss Coningsby, 
but I could never muster the necessary courage. Another 
week sped away, and during the time I rigidly eschewed the 
society of the two fair cousins. I grew disgusted at my own 
vacillation, and at last decided to put my proposal in the shape 
ofa letter. After several attempts I wrote one to my satis- 
faction, placed it in un envelope, addressed it, sealed it, and, 
reaching for my hat, went out to post it. 

I had scarcely gained the street when who should I meet but 
my chm Jack, his sister, and Miss Coningsby. After the 
customary greetings had been exchanged, and I had meekly 
received the rebukes of the ladies for my neglect of their 
society, Jack laughingly informed me that a phrenologist was 
delivering a series of lectures in the town, and that hie sister 
and cousin had attended one the previous evening, and having 
waxed enthusiastic about Phrenology in consequence, nothing 
would content them but that he should be to hear the 
wonderful professor and become thoroughly convinced of the 
truth and genuineness of the science. 

Jack had no sooner finished than both Jadies, in an irresist- 
able torrent of language, insisted on my accompanying them 
also. I had, perforce, to consent, and in course of time found 
myself in the hall wherein the professor gave his lectures, with 
my letter in my pocket unposted. Heretofore I had heard 
nothing but quack exponents of Phrenology, therefore it was 
natural that I should be an unbeliever in it, I had not, how- 
ever, been a listener many minutes before I realised that the 
lecturer was & man of undoubted education, while the tones 
and earnestness of his voice assured me that he thoroughly 
believed in his subject himself. As the lecture developed I 
grew more and more interested, and by the time it was ended 
a great part of iny scepticism was removed. 

'The lecturer having concluded his discourse, then called for 
two ladies and & gentleman to come from the audience unto 
the platform and allow him to give them a public examination 
of their heads, thus proving a practical illustration of his 
abilities, and of the genuineness of the science he practised. 

Whether my lady friends had come with the express inten- 
tion of having a public examination of their heads or not I 
am unable to say, but, saying & word to no one, they vacated 
their seats, and before I had half recovered from my astonish- 
1nent were seated on the platform. 

A gentleman having come forward also, the professor then 
commenced to delineate the character of Miss Coningsby. 
With a skill little short of marvellous he unfolded the weak 
and the strong points of her character so aptly and correctly 
that 1 was astounded. He pointed out that in spite of the 
bright buoyancy of spirits which she possessed, she had not 
the nature which would bear trouble patiently and fight 
difficulties bravely and hopefully; that though generous- 
hearted in respect to physical things, she had an inherent love 
of self which would preclude all sacrifice for others. He then 
showed how necessary were hopefulness and self-sacrifice to a 
woman who entered married life, and in tactful and well- 
chosen words told her that she did not then possess that 
depth and sympathy of heart which a man could turn to for 
comfort and help in the time of adversity, and how her self. 
will and waywardness would eventually entail misery on her 
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and all she came in daily contact with. He con-luded his 
delineation by telling her she would have to subjugate self, 
and caltivate those things which he had pointed out she 
lacked, if she wished to make herself God's greatest blessing 
to mankind—a good wife, and bring happiness into the life of 
the man she married. 
He then turned to Grace Holland, and remarking upon the 
oppositeness of the two ladies' natures, pointed out that she 
almost to excess some of the traits of character which 
the other lacked. He showed that while she could never be 
80 clever and intellectual as the lady he had just examined, 
she had that rare gifs of making those around her happy, 
though it were at the expense of self; in fact, her affection 
and large-heartedness would produce a tendency in her mind 
to worry unnecessarily and become too anxious regarding the 
welfare of those she loved. Yet she would always show a 
brave front and a hopeful face if trouble came; and were she 
married and her husband chanced to have business or other 
misfortunes, she would not sit down despairing and discon- 
tentedly rail him, but by means of her womanly tact and 
forbearance, her sympathy and hopefulness, would implant in 
him the brave heart which would enable him to overcome his 
difficulties. 
My friends could not understand the thoughtful, silent mood 
I was in when we left the hall that night, so inventing an 
excuse, I bade them good-night, and slowly wended my way 
homewards. 
* x x E 


That letter, though written, was never sent. I consigned it: 
to the flames, and five weeks afterwards asked Grace Holland 
to be my wife. She consenting, we were married before two 
more months had passed over our heads. Notlong after, Maud 
Coningsby en the state of matrimony, but light-natured 
and self-willed as ever, she and her husband live very unhappily 


ther. 

iis is nearly five years ago; then I was sceptical regard- 
ing Phrenology, but now am an ardent believer ìn it. I have 
hed trouble and misfortune, but I have ever found my wife a 
true woman and helpmeet; and often as I sit down to a quiet 
ipe in my comfortable little home, and see my loving, helpful 
ittle wife imparting the brightness of her nature to all around 
her, and ing home a very heaven, I think how nearly I 
missed gaining my treasure, and feel of gratitude to the 
man who, by means of his science, tore the film from my 
eyes and enabled me to see aright. 


LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By R. D. STOCKER, 
Author of 
“The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition.” “A Con- 


ce of Graphology and Physiognomy," &oc., &c. 
X.—CoLoURiNG: oF THE SKIN, Harr AND Eyes. 

After having directed our attention to the various lines which 
appear upon the skin of the face, it is but & step farther to 
regard the complexion. _ 

Properly speaking, this is rather a question of temperament 
than character. 

The colour and texture of the skin will inform us chiefly as 
to the health of the subject: paleness of the skin arguing a 
lack of vitality ; whilst a very red face shows a more or less 
choleric and excitable nature. Between these two extremes we 
shall find complexions varying from pink and white to red and 
white. 

A yellowish-coloured skin is not desirable, as it indicates a 
want of ardour, and very often a depressed, unhopeful disposi- 
tion. At the same time a dark, healthy complexion will always 
show more vigor and latent power that a light one. Regarding 
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the colouring of the hair, there is very much more to be said 
about it than we can here find time or space to say respecting 
it. A hair is really a tube which is filled with colouring matter, 
which emanates from the body. The shades, or condensation 
of the pigment vary. 

Very dark, blue-black hair shows depth of feeling, and not 
unfrequently a gloomy, or broody turn of mind; people with 
hair of this shade take things very much “to heart. There 
are many varieties of brown hair, but they all accompany a 
greater or less amount of susceptibility and warmth of feeling ; 
the darker shades indicating greater intensity of feeling than 
the light. 

Reddish hair denotes heat of temperament, and an ardent, 
impressionable nature ; hair of this tint combines the qualities 
of both the light and dark shades; hence those who have it 
feel quickly and intensely for the time being. 

Auburn hair signifies delicacy and susceptibility. 

Golden tinted hair indicates caprice and irritability of tems 
perament. 

Very light, almost white hair, shows a want of feeling and a 
somewhat apathetic, cold temperament. Coarse. hair indicates 
strength; fine hair denotes delicacy; curly hair indicates 
power of enthusiasm and exuberant vitality; straight hair 
shows a placid, unemotional nature; whilst wavy hair shows a 
fanciful, sensitive temperament. 

Thus it will be perceived that the hair is the interpreter of 
the feelings, and it has often being noticed how a violent shock 
to the nervous system will cause the hair to “turn white ” in 
an astonishingly short space of time. 

The colour of the eyes is worthy of some attention. Very 
dark eyes indicate power; light ones show susceptibility ; very 
light eyes, however, may show & want of vitality and an 
absence of feeling. Usually persons who have dsrk eyes are 
more or less deep and difficult to get to the bottom of ; but 
those who have extremely light eyes are very little more to be 
depended upon. 

Much has been written upon this branch of our subject 
which has proved to be mere “ twaddle." 

Let the student investigate for himself, and be careful at all 
times to never judge of character from one single feature, 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Hanr-GuiNEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. * 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the January competition 
must be in by December 14th at latest. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL REUNION. 


On Monday, November 9th, the now established 
annual reunion and conferenoe took place at Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, London. At 3 o'clock the doors were 
opened to receive visitors, who arrived by twos and 
threes. Mutual expressions of pleasure were heard on 
all hands at the opportunity thus afforded of meeting 
each other, one of the most gratifying features of the day 
being the genuine delight afforded by the good feeling 
which manifested itself amongst the professional 
gentlemen present. No spirit of jealousy, no half- 
hearted greeting, but each met the other in a true, 
friendly, cordial manner—which, to the onlooker, was a 
source of very real pleasure, as it indicated the confra- 
ternity which must exist amongst all workers, if Phreno- 
logy is to be a success in the near future. 

Tusio by Miss E. Webb and others, and conversation 
occupied the time till 5 o'clock, when about 120 friends 
sat down to a well-arranged tea. This time afforded 
further opportunity for becoming acquainted with each 
other on the part of the friends, many of whom were 
from long distances. Amongst others present were :— 
Messrs. A. Hubert, president ; J. F. Hubert, secretary: 
G. Cox, treasurer; James Webb, B. Hollander; J. I. 
Morrell, F. R. Warren, A. J. Wildy, E. Durham, J. M. 
Severn (Brighton), C. Burton ( irmingham), Brian 
Hodgson een). W. Taylor (Morecambe), A. 
Golledge (Evesham), H. P. Dommen (Swindon), Rev. F. 
Wilkinson (Leyton), W. A. Williams (Aberavon), W. 
Musgrove A eae , J. Dillon, D. Elliott, Crow, King, 
Fear, R. M. Rham, T. Timson (Leicester), 8. C. Slade, 
Ashby, and Blackford; Mesdames Taylor, Hubert, 
Cuthbertson, Blackford, &c. ; and Misses. Birch, Wright, 
Poulton, F. E. Webb, M. Webb, &c. 

During the afternoon and evening private examina- 
tions were given by members of the association for a 
nominal fee of 28. 6d. each, the proceeds from which helped 
to defray the expenses. Messrs. Durham, Burton and 
Severn especially were busy, and rendered excellent 
service in this direction. Miss Oppenheim gave a public 
‘delineation of character physiognomically after the tea. 

At half-past 6 the great meeting took place, the body 
of the large comfortable hall being well filled. Professor 
A. Hubert presiding. 

Letters of apology were read from Rev. E. W. 
Jenkins, Blackhill; D. E. Samuel, Esq.; Professors 
H. Proctor, Liverpool; G. Cohen, Bath; Healy Fash, 
Glasgow; J. Coates, Rothesay; W. Brooks, Southsea ; 
J. Allen, St. Anne’s-on-Sea; N. Morgan, Consett; 
R. B. D. Wells, Scarborough ; Miss Southan, Hastings : 
and others. Mr. Brooks enclosed in his letter the cost 
of the journey (which he was compelled to forego) 
towards the expenses. 

The President rose and proposed the following resolu- 
tion. Alluding to the favour and support her Majesty 
the Queen had ever accorded to Phrenology, the whole 
of the royal children having been examined by George 
Combe by her express wish, he moved :— 

“To Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

‘The British Phrenological Association in annual 
conference now assembled offers heartfelt congratu- 
lations to your Majesty on the attainment of the 
60th year of your Majesty's reign." 
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The resolution was carried with acclamation, the 
audience rising and singing ‘‘God save the Queen.” 

The resolution was then signed by the President on 
behalf of the association and telegraphed to her Majesty 
at Balmoral. 

On the lith November, Mr. Hubert received the 
following pn Hom Buckingham Palace :— 

“The Private Secretary is commanded to express 
the thanks of the Queen for the kind message of 
congratulation which you have forwarded to her 
Majesty from the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion.” 

After this resolution had been disposed of, Mr. Cox 
was requested to delineate the character of the gentle- 
man who represented the Daily Mail, which he did with 
his usual care and fluency. 

Mr. Webb rose to move a resolution, as follows :— 

“ That this Conference of British Phrenologists records 
its sense of the loss to Phrenology by the death of Pro- 
fessor L. N. Fowler, and desires to offer its tribute of 
esteem and admiration for the many noble traits of 
character he constantly manifested, but particularly for 
consistent fidelity to the science of Phrenology.” 

Mr. Webb, in the course of a lengthy but inent 
speech, spoke of the introduction of Phrenology into 
America by Dr. Charles Caldwell and its revival by Dr. 
Spurzheim on his visit to that country, which ended in 
death. The Universities of the States, like those of 
Europe, were somewhat disturbed by the new doctrine. 
Amherst College shared with other centres the conflict 
of opinion which prevailed, and a discussion was 
arranged amongst the students. Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher, the famous divine, but then a student, was 
selected to lead the forces opposed to Phrenology. The 
more readily to combat the advocates of the new teach- 
ing, Beecher read the writings of Combe, Spurzheim, &c., 
with the result that on the night of the debate Beecher 
proclaimed Phrenology and acknowledged himself a 
convert. Orson and Lorenzo Fowler were two of 
Beecher's fellow-students and intimate friends. At this 
meeting they became interested in Phrenology, and so 
deeply were they imbued with its value to tbe world that 
they resolved to devote their lives to its advocacy and 
practice. They wrote, they lectured, they, examined, 
they worked. At 23 years of age Lorenzo Fowler com- 
menced the work ; he never relinquished it till his death 
at 85. The speaker dwelt on Mr. Fowler's travels and 
labours, and referred to his connection with the Associa- 
tion, and concluded, “ I offer to his memory this tribute 
—the tribute of sincere regard for one who has done his 
life's work in such & manner as all men ought to do it. 
In all my dealings with him I found him thoroughly 
honourable and generous, without the slightest flavour of 


. injustice, ingratitude, or pride.” 


Mr. Burton seconded the resolution, and observed 
that he had known Mr. Fowler twenty five years ago. 
His name had been and would be associated with Phre- 
nology in England and America. He had done much to 

repare the ground for the future standing of Phreno- 
ba. He had taught much which we have attempted to 
practise. We hope to go on with the work inspired by 
his labours and example. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

After an examination and some singing— 

The Rev. F. Wilkinson reported that the Leyton 
affiliated Society was in a very flourishing condition. 
Meetings were well attended, and some of the members 
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were working hard to qualify themselves for the B. P. A. 
diploma. 

Favourable reports were received from the Newcastle 
affiliated Society and the Fowler Institute. 


Mr. Timson gave encouraging news from Leicester. - 


He said that since Mr. Webb sent a public challenge to 
the Midland Free Press the abuse of Phrenology had 
vanished. A local minister had recently preached a 
pussolonest sermon. Mr. Timson, in the course of 

is address, referred to the non-attendance of Mr. 
R. B. D. Wells, through a serious accident to the arm 
which prevented him from gratifying a very strong 
desire which he had to be present. 

Mr. Severn said he considered the meeting a very fine 
one; it indicated that more than ordinary interest was 
being taken in Phrenology. He was glad to see so many 
present. . The value of Phrenology as a guide to pursuits 
was very great. Life at the longest was too short to 
spend any, portion of it in unsuitable occupations. It 
was distressing to think of the many following unsuitable 
occupations when Phrenology could set them right. 

Mr. HOLLANDER proposed the following :— 

* That this conference of phrenologists favours the celebra- 
tion in the year 1898 of the centenary of the first printed 
declaration by Dr. Gall of his marvellous discoveries.” 

Mr. Hollander alluded to the evidence to be adduced in 
favour of the resolution, with which he was in entire 
accord. : 

Mr. Brian Hopason, in seconding the resolution, 
advanced two suggestions :—(1) That the ladies of the 
B.P.A. should put their culinary powers to use by pre- 
paring the skulls of the lower animals in numbers 
sufficient to make comparison. He mentioned that one 
lady had prepared for him over 200 since Christmas, 
including fish of all kinds (prepared by baking), and that 
they in Birmingham had gone into it enthusiastically, 
and included cats, dogs, rats, mice, moles, grouse, par- 
tridges, turkeys, &c. Q) That the gont event should be 
celebrated by the establishment of Phrenological Sunday 
Schools, a successful start in this line having also been 
made in Birmingham. 

Other speeches were delivered and examinations made 
by3Messrs. W."Musgrove, A. Golledge, J. W. Taylor, 
and others. Music, vocal and instrumental, was fre- 
quently rendered during the evening by friends and 
visitors, to whom the meeting, ere its conclusion, awarded 
cordial votes of thanks, as also to Miss Birch, for her 
superintendence of the arrangements for the tea. A 
hearty vote of thanks to Professor Hubert for his services 
in the chair terminated a meeting which will not soon be 
forgotten by phrenologiste. 


FOREST GATE. 


Professor Hubert delivered a lecture on “ Phrenology and its 
Uses ” to a crowded audience at the Emmanuel Institute on 
November 5th. His worship the Mayor (Alderman W. Crow, 
wearing his chain of ofllce) presided, being supported on the 
platform by several aldermen, councillors, and other prominent 


gentlemen. : 
Mr. Hubert showed that Phrenology was to be relied on as a 
science. Replying to objections, he explained the growth of 
skull and brain, and consequent mental development. Self- 
knowledge and knowledge of others were desirable acquisitions, 
and were rendered possible by Phrenology. He dwelt on the 
duty of providing suitable occupations for the young, and the 
utility of Phrenology in regard to home, social life, 
education, and religion. During the evening the lecture was 
Qustrated by public delineations of character. 
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CLAPHAM. 


The Rev. W. J. Cook is doing a good work at Gilead Mission 
Hall, York-terrace, Clapham-road. He lectures every Monday 
and Wednesday, at 8 p.m., to good audiences, who are admitted 
free. This is what the Clapham Observer said of one of his 
meetings :.— 

“Is ManRIAGE A FatLURE ?—On Monday evening last Pastor 
W. J. Cook delivered his phrenological lecture entitled ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure?’ in Gilead Mission Hall, York-terrace, 
Clapham High-street, to a large and appreciative audience. 
Mr. W. W. Jackson, of Queen’s-road, Peckham, occupied the 
chair, and opened the meeting with a few and suitable remarks. 
The lecturer, in his usual able, eloquent, and masterly style 
treated his subject scripturally as well as phrenologically, 
pointing out the different reasons many people had for marry- 
ing, and contrasting them with the real and true conditions 
which go to make a happy married life. Ill adaptation in 
marriage was a fruitful source of poverty, lunacy, disease, and 
death, but marriage of itself cannot be a failure, for it was a 
Divine institution, and if people would only consult God's laws 
on the subject an unhappy marriage would soon be a thing of 
the past. At the cone non the lecturer delineated the cha- 
racter of two persons in the audience, which met with well. 
merited applause. A vote of thanks was heartily accorded to 
the chairman. 

BATH. 


Herr Cohen, who has been lecturing in Bath, has been in- 
terviewed by the Bath Argus. During the interview it trans- 
pired that the popular lecturer derived his first inspiration from 
the late L. N. Fowler, some 25 years ago. Herr Cohen has 
examined Lord Wolseley, Mr. Gladstone, Henry Ward Beecher, 
John B. Gough, John Bright, C. H. Spurgeon, and a host of 
other celebrities. All this and much more is reported in the 
Argus, and Phrenology has had another good advertisement. 


WORCESTER. 


Professor J. B. Keswick commenced a series of lectures on 
“ Physiognomy and Phrenology " at the Public Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, when there was a very large audience present, 
which was no Aube to be accounted for by the fact that the 
lecture was free. Professor Keswick's amusing remarks were 
illustrated by portraits, &c., thrown on a screen by means of a 
magic lantern. At the conclusion of the lecture he read the 
characters, by means of “ feeling the bumps," of three ladies 
and two gentlemen from the audience, and much merriment 
was caused by his accurate delineation of the character of a 
certain local celebrity.— Worcester Chronicle. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
INSANITY AND THE DEFECTS OF OUR LUNACY 
SYSTEM. 


On Friday, at the Leyton Congregational Lecture Hall, a 
lecture on the above subject was delivered by Mr. Bernard 
Holländer under the auspices of the Leyton Phrenological 
Society. The Rev. T. H. Wilson, Vicar of Leyton, occupied 
the chair, and amongst those present were the Rev. C. Edmunds, 
the Rev. H. Moulson, the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, and Messrs. 
E. R. Alexander, E. H. Kerwin, J.P., E. E. C. Pittam, James 
Webb, etc. The Vicar, in his introductory speech, referred to 
the alarming increase in the number of lunatics—known and 
unknown—giving some important statistics on the subject. 

Mr. Hollander prefaced his lecture with a short resume of 
the great advances which have been made in the treatment of 
lunacy during the present century, and particularly during the 
reign of the Queen. He showed that the teachings of the 
early phrenologists did very much to influence these reforma, 
and to bring about the more humane treatment of imbeciles, 
Mr. Hollander explained the working of our present system 
from a medical point of view, in a very careful and dispas- 
sionate manner. 
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LACK OF CONFIDENCE. 
Bv J. MinLorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


CONFIDENCE, dignity, and pride all emanate from a develop- 
ment of Self-Esteem, and this being so, the majority of people 
have a horror of possessing too great Self-Esteem. We would 
certainly rather see too little of this in a person than too much; 
yet it is a useful organ in enabling individuals to get on in the 
world. 

There are few traits that are more irritating and objectionable 
than an undue manifestation of pride. Yet a sufficient amount 
of confidence is very necessary for the carrying out of great 
projects and plans, so that those who are laeking in this organ 
should endeavour to cultivate enough of it, for however capable a 
person may be, many of his best efforts are lost when from 
lack of confidence he holds back in his undertakings. 

It is no doubt a good thing that in the early moral and reli- 
gious training of young people they are taught to keep down 
presumption and pride; yet too much stress has, as a rule, 
been laid on this kind of teaching, the organ of Self-Esteem has 
thus met with an universal check, which in many cases has 
proved a disadvantage. 

Modesty is an admirable quality and it will have its reward ; 
yet it is not always the best policy to wait; the world is slow 
to recognise that, which we lack confidence in manifesting ; and 
life at the longest is too short to allow of much storage. What- 
ever gifts we possess should not be hoarded but used well, and 
when from lack of confidence we fail to do this, these gifts are 
to the world as lost, and constant regrets as a consequence are 
likely to be experienced. 

An individual has no right at the expense of being modest to 
allow his talents to remain dormant, which, were they well em- 
ployed, might raise him to honour, influence, and distinction. 

It is just as wrong, it is in fact more wrong, to undervalue as 
to overestimate Self. A person who has a sufficient degree of 
self-confidence will often undertake as much as his capacities 
will enable him to do, whereas one deficient of self-confidence 
holds back from undertaking responsibilities of which he is 
capable and of right ought to undertake. 

Confidence begets confidence. If persons do not believe in 
themselves how can they expect others to believe in them. 
Confidence can never take the place of ability, but ability is 
often at a discount because of lack of confidence. 

It is the feeling of self-reliance which oftentimes helps 
greatly in making a man rise to superiority of position. Mr. 
Gladstone, General Booth, and great leaders in the church, the 
state, society, commerce, science, art, mechanics, etc., whatever 
their other qualities may be, would hardly be likely to attain or 
to maintain their positions unless they had confidence to carry 
out their especial duties. 

It will thus be seen that a proper degree of confidence in 
Self is essential to success, to propriety of conduct, and true 
dignity of manhood and womanhood. To those who are defi- 
cient in confidence a few words in reference to its cultivation 
will no doubt be useful. i 
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First analyse your own mind so far as you are able to do 
this, and compare with those of others who have attained dis- 
tinction in such departments as your intelligence leads you to 
think that you yourself could succeed. If you feel that you 
have the capacity to do what you see others doing, who, having 
more confidence than yourself display themselves better, you 
may generally depend upon it that you could have the con. 
fidence to come forward in the undertaking. 

I remember when giving a lady an examination some years 
since, I spoke to her of her great artistic and also literary 
talents, and at the same time pointed out to her that having so 
little confidence she would look upon herself as possessing but 
very ordinary skill in respect to these qualities. Feeling the 
moral force of the statement snd encouraged by the hint, she 
set about making herself proficient as an artist, to which pur- 
suit it appeared she had been devoting herself. In a year or ao, 
when visiting the same town, the lady called on me again and 
asked if she had not developed more confidence; she thought 
she must have done so, for since I gave her her statement the 
year before, she had had the good fortune to get one of her 
pictures in the Academy. 

There are many persons who entertain the idea that to think 
little of themselves is a virtue, and so strive not to cultivate 
confidence. Humility is a virtue only when it does not cause 
persons to be trampled under foot or shirk responsibilities. 
Let us remember that being possessed of minds we each have 
a jewel of inestimable value, of which we may well be proud, 
and it is well always to remember that the use of our talents, be 
they one or ten, will be required of us. 


HALT! 


Ir is well before studying a subject carefully, before 
going into all the details ber minute ramifications to stop 
and ascertain firat, what the principles of the subject are, 
to find out the main ideas; then can a subject be grasped 
in its entirety, and the building will be symmetrical on a 
well-defined plan. Now what are the principles of 
Phrenology? They are these :— 

(1) The Brain is the organ of the mind. 

(2) The size of the brain indicates the power of the 
mind (subject to modification by quality, activity, and 
health). 

(3) Ihe shape of the brain indicates the direction of 
the mind. 

(4) The shape of the skull indicates for all practical 
purposes the shape of the brain. 

hese are the things that all students of Phrenology 
must grasp and always bear in mind, the rest is minute 
detail. These are the pillars and girders of the house, 
the rest is the filling in of brick and of wood. Think 
these over for à month and perhaps before you are aware 
you wil have become acquainted with the essence of 
Phrenology. Phrenology is no humbugging mystery— 
it is plain common sense. 


D. MansnHALL. 
Correspondence insufficiently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. e 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Sienorn Crispi, F.P.B.A. 


I AM often asked ‘What is the best way to learn Phreno- 
logy as you teach it." My reply has invariably been— 
* First: Learn the names of the organs comprising each 
group of faculties. Second: Make yourself acquainted 
with the primitive function of each organ. Third: Ac- 
curately learn the location of each organ from a standard 
bust. Don't believe all this, but go to nature and ask 
her questions to verify it. Note her answers. Where- 
ever you hear of a peculiar character ask leave to 
examine his head to see if he has the necessary organ 
which his character indicates; you will always find it 
well marked. Try and verify the whole of the organs 
in this manner. Read Combe's Elements of Phrenology, 
and, if possible get it off by heart—it is the best text 
book you can have to learn from. 


Whilst investigating nature for positive evidence of 
large organs, you will accidentally come across small 
organs. Both will act as smart lessons of fact, and by 
the time you have found persons who indicate each 

hrenological organ large and small, that conviction will 
ollow as a matter of course. Sueh conviction is far 
better than belief; for to believe a thing is to rely upon 
the statement of someone else, but to know it gives the 
utmost confidence to the individual who thus goes to 
nature for his edification. The accurate knowledge thus 
gained of the position of the organs, large and small, 
in the living head, gives such precision in observation 
that many of the organs can be observed at a glance at a 
person's head without feellng it at all. 


For instance: About two years ago, travelling from 
Llandudno, I had just ensconced myself comfortably in 
the corner of a carriage, and was deeply engrossed in a 
book, when a little girl who was chatting and laughing 
merrily on the opposite seat, came to me and began to 
feel me carefully all over. I looked up (I daresay some- 
what indignantly at such familiar otar and my 
eye was at once arrested by the absolute lack of the 
EE of colour. Now, this is a most difficult organ to 
judge, and my intense interest evidently attracted the 
child's lady companion who apologised for her little girl, 
saying that she had been stone blind from birth, and thus 
never having known the pleasures of sight did not feel 
the want of them, but familiarized herself with objects 
by the sense of touch. Of course I was deeply in- 
terested, and it would well repay young students to pa 
a visit to & blind asylum to familiarize themselves wit 
the appearance of the organ. 


Many of our so-called professors have very hazy ideas 
upon a few of the organs which require skill and practice 
in observation to locate them, and if 50 of our professors 
were asked off-hand to mark off a few organs on a blank 
head, I expect there would be a sadjumble. Fortunately 
this is the fault of the professors, not of the science; or 
our opponents would soon annihilate phrenology. In 
thus referring to nature for authentic information, I have 
known many ludicrous incidents to take place. 


For instance: I once saw a young phrenological 
student at church, deeply engrossed in the formation of 
the cerebellum of two aged maiden ladies; at last he 
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leaned forward in his pew, and gently ran his hand down 
the nape of the neck of one of them, much to the as- 
tonishment of the lady, and his own embarrassment. 

On another occasion, the same individual to ‘more 
closely observe a large organ of Ideality on a lady behind 
a confectioner’s counter, went in with the intention of 
purchasing some sweets, but so intent was he on observa- 
tion that he forgot what he wanted, and stood quietly 
staring in the ladies’ face over the counter, until she en- 
quired what he wanted, when he stammered out that he 
had forgotten the name of the particular sweets. 


I don’t recommend young students to become so deeply 
engrossed in dream study as this, but to keep their wits 
about them, and master the three items I have mentioned. 
They should then study the action of groups of faculties 
in the formation of character. Those can be best studied 
by visiting different societies and sects, note how har- 
moniously they accord with the eode of rules and objects 
relating to the particular society. In studying Combe 
give special attention to the landmarks of Phrenology, 
for upon the exact location of these scientific accuracy 
depends. In so pointedly recommending Combe do not 
infer that I do not think share are no other good phreno- 
logical authorities, because I do not hold such an opinion. 
But Combe has touched the subject with a master hand, 
and nearly all I know has been learned from his various 
works. 


I am particularly fond of my old friend Morgan's Skull 
and Brain, and if I wanted arguments in defence of 
Phrenology I would turn to its pages. Then there is 
Boardman's Defence of Phrenology, an estimable work. 
Weaver's Phrenology is very pleasant reading. The works 
of Sidney Smith, and a host of others, so that when the 
student masters Combe, and peruses the leaders in 
phrenological thought, he will think there is very little 
left for him to find ont. Certainly those master minds 
make one feel very humble in the acquirement of know- 
ledge, for it takes an immense grasp of mind to master 
what they have taught. 


Young phrenologists must not think there is nothin 
left to learn, for there are many deep problems connecte 
with Brain Psychology to solve which quite legitimately 
come within the sphere of phrenological science— 
problems so deep that I sometimes hold back and wonder 
if a finite mind can solve them. 


We have had a lecture from Dr. A. Wilson under the 
auspices of the Gilchrist Trust; on the published syllabus 
of which appeared the following: ** Brain and Nerve and 
Their Work; a brief sketch of the latest knowledge 
about the function of the Brain. How the old and effete 
Phrenology has been replaced by a scientific system of 
Localisation of Brain Work.” His Cautiousness must 
have been alarmed, for he only just mentioned the term 
Phrenology. This was sufficient for one of his audience 
to hand up to the chairman a challenge to discuss Phreno- 
logy a la Gall—copies of which challenge were also 
handed to the press representatives, but up to date it has 
been prudently ignored. Dr. A. W. was not always so 
discreet, and I could not bolg contrasting the useful 
knowledge a phrenologist could have given from the same 
Brain pictures on the soreen, instead of the small talk 
indulged in by Dr. A. W., for instance denominating the 
olfactory nerves the smell centre. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


I think the Association did well in taking a larger hall 
and sending out a greater number of invitations than 
usual for the reunion on November 9th. The response 
was very encouraging. Members and friends came from 
all parts of the country, showing an earnestness and 
zeal which speaks well for the future'of Phrenology. 


I regretted to notice that the conferential element was 
to a large extent lost in the desire for public meeting 
attractions, which were, no doubt, much appreciated b 
the many hundreds present. At the same time, thou 
I enjoyed the whole thing, and was delighted E with the 
spirit which pore yet I would like to have seen 
some practical outcome from so large a gathering. 


By way.of change—and variety is always charming— 
I would suggest that on the next occasion the afternoon 
be utilised, say from two o'clock till five or six, for the 
holding of a conference pure and simple, at which 
matters of moment shall discussed ; and after an 
interval for tea, a grand public meeting be held, to be 
addressed by representative men from all parts of the 
world. The afternoon meeting for Phrenologists only, 
but the later gathering to be publioly advertised, and to 
which all shall be welcome. 


If any interested person has any other suggestion to 
offer, send it along to the Secret: He is a splendid 
fellow, and will see that it is fairly placed before the 
proper authorities. Do not put this matter aside, and 
eay, '' There is ample time for that,” and forget all about 
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it; let us have your suggestions Now. The time between 
now and next November can be utilised by the Council 
in digesting, arranging, and preparing for a grander and 
more successful meeting than even the last. 


Members of the British Phrenological Association will 
please note that a MEMBER'S Ticket has been issued by 
the Council, a copy of which, bearing the member's 
name, is sent to each member on receipt of the current 
year's subscription. These tickets cannot be sent to 
members in arrears. To those who are curious to see 
what this new card is like, the moral is plain; it is 
summed up in two words—Pay UP. 


The P.P. to-day has reached its twelfth number. 
What that means to me I cannot say, nor will I moralise 
on this occasion. The next number will celebrate its 
birth, and I will then give my opinion. At the same 
time, I must express my gratitude to the many friends 
who have helped me to carry the venture thus far, and 
particularly those who have, without fee or reward, 
given their valuable services to benefit Phrenology and 
its devotees through the pages of our journal. 


I refer particularly to those leaders of thought in the 
phrenological world, Mr. James Webb, whose “ Lessons 
in Phrenology "—the like of which has never before been 
written—have appeared month by month from the start, 
and will still continue so to do; Mr. James Coates, 
author of “ Health Notes," one of the most valuable 
series of articles ever written in common-sense language 
for non-medical readers ; to Signor Crispi, for his '* Notes 
by the hus n wbich are always full of suggestive 
thought; Mr. Severn, for his didactic articles, which 
have been much appreciated; and others, whose contri- 
butions have been of great value, though not so frequent 
as those I have thought it right to name. My personal 
thanks are due to them ali, and I here tender it to them 
publicly. 


It is to be hoped that friends of Phrenology every- 
where will try to arrange meetings for public advocacy 
or private consideration of phrenological claims. Are 
you in earnest? If so, gather a few friends—five, eight, 
ten, or a dozen—invite them once a week into your 
sitting-room, and set yourself the task of going through 
Combe's “ System of Phrenology " paragraph by para- 
graph, considering, deliberating, experimenting, learning. 
Each such little centre may grow into a flourishing 
society. This is the right season to begin this work. 
How many of my readers will make the start? I shall 
be glad to hear of and report your progress from time to 
time. 


I would again remind my readers that the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL YEAk Boox, 1897, is in course of preparation, 
and will I trust, be ready before Christmas. It will 
contain articles on many phases of Phrenology, Character 
Sketches, Biographical Sketches, and a vast amount of 
purely original matter; all the greatest thinkers and best 
writers on phrenological science and philosophy are con- 
tributing to its pages. There is still space left for a few 
more advertisements; but these must reach me early to 
ensure publication. Orders for the Year Book are now 
being booked. Those requirimg copies for resale, or in 
quantities should apply for special terms, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH OF 
HIS GRACE THE 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Tue following sketch is written from the examination 
of a portrait of Dr. Temple, published by the London 
Stereoscopie Company. The disadvantage of not being 
able in a photograph to see the whole of the cranium 
obtains in this instance; the delineation must therefore 
be necessarily incomplete, the more so as the writer is 
not influenced by facial expression. 

Dr. Temple has a powerful mental constitution. Of 
fine organic quality and of mental-motive temperament, 
he is capable of intense but well controlled feeling, and 
of earnest and constant physical activity. Measured 
from the parietal eminences around the forehead covering 
the frontal eminences, the head is unusually large, indi- 
cating an extraordinary development of the frontal lobes 
of the brain the seat of the intellectual powers. His per- 
ception is remarkably keen and all grasping, not possibly 
so quick to appreciate a situation as some, but read 
enough for most of the necessities of life. Thoug 
his first impressions are good he likes to think before 
acting. If there be peer. or he has had experiences 
in any direction, he will act in harmony with these, 
notwithstanding his undoubted originality, and the 
personal decision and positivism he possesses ; a combi- 
nation which would enable him to stamp his own 
methods, and establish newer precedents. 

His intellect is his dominant characteristic and plays 
the leading part in his life, notwithstanding the fact that 
his moral powers are large, and his sentiments and 
emotions active. These all have to be subservient to the 
necessities of perception, comparison, reason, and judg- 
ment; for although his obedience to authority is un- 
doubted in the matter of social, political, or ecclesiastical 
life; this obedience does not and cannot be relied on in 
matters of mind, he must be independent there. 

Benevolence is a rag organ, and influences his con- 
duct to a remarkable degree. He will listen to the 
lowliest and bend to the meanest of his fellows, if he 
could even by a word show sympathy. With strong 
Firmness and a fairly wide head, he should manifest 
much vigour and ability to labour long and hard without 
weariness. When he makes up his mind the thing has 
to be done at all costs; he does not believe in retiring 
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after once starting a work. It would be as easy to 

ersuade a kitten to take a daily bath as to deter him 
kon a purpose once decided on. He hasa large practical 
intellect. He can organise and arrange, criticise, and 
compare. He judges readily of the relations between 
form and size, between colour and harmony. He is, 
however, somewhat imaginative, has high ideals, and 
judges others by these ideals ratherthan by the standard 
of average human possibility. He is fond of the beautiful 
in art and the sublime in nature, though not sufficiently 
influenced by them asto allow their attractions to draw 
him frorn the path of RED 

Duty,—yes, that word sums up much of Dr. Temple's 
character. His own duty, other's duty, right and wrong 
metaphysically defined, and man's relation to these 
abstractions, are points in a creed which is not strictly in 
accordance with the teachings of his church; but to him 
are of serious import, as they represent his best and 
noblest inspirations. 

Language is not a strong faculty, hence though the 
Archbishop may be able to express himself clearly and 
cleverly, with force and impressiveness, he will not have 
that command of language, that readiness of utterance, 
that rich flow of choice expressions which in the natural 
orator so charms and delights the listener. He would 
have made a splendid naturalist. Botany, geology, and 
the natural sciences would have found in him a devo 
student and advocate, had he started their investigation. 
He has a keen sense of the humorous, and delights in 
that dry, quaint humour, which is more characteristic of 
the American school of fun-writers. 

The mathematical faculty is a strong one in this head, 
not that he cares much for simple calculation, but he 
delights in the theorems of the higher stages of mathe- 
matics. Euclid had as many if not more charms for him 
than music or art when engaged on its study. He had not 
to be driven to it and threatened with punishment, not he. 

I regret I cannot give a complete description, but the 
back of the head is almost invisible on the portrait. If 
I may be allowed to venture a guess, I should suppose 
that his domestic organs were subsidiary, playing ut & 
very unimportant part in his daily life. Though not an 
ascetic he does not live to eat. The fact is, with a ten- 
dency to indigestion, &c., if he ate and drank simply for 
the enjoyment of eating and drinking, his days would 
soon be numbered. 

To sum up. This gentleman is firm, positive, decided, 
puse hopeful, generous. He possesses a compre- 

ensive perception, great power of comparison, lofty 
ideals, and a righteous ign: He is original, mathe- 
matical, metaphysical. is language is limited, though 
doubtless improved by education and much reading. His 
suavity could be cultivated with advantage. Music does 
not claim him as an expert. As to his fitness for the 
high post to which he has been elected I cannot speak, 
because I do not know the nature of its duties, but if 
they are such as need a deference to authority, coupled 
with a strong and vigorous determination to do his 
duty, restless activity, mastery of detail, sound judgment, 
anid conscientious justice, rather than flowery speech and 
suave deportment, then Frederick Temple, D.D., is the 
right man in the right place. If the efforts of such a 
man be not cramped by old time usages, by narrow pre- 
judices, and similar obstacles, then the office will be 
honoured by the presence of one who will shed a lustre 
upon it equal to that of any of his predecessors. 
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HEALTH NOTES, 


By Jas. COATES, PH.D., F.A.8., ROTHESAY, N.B. 


BEkronE pointing out some ayaat methods of cure, 
it would be just as well for the sake of the timid, to point 
out that the majority of current objections to Hypnotism 
are based on fanciful assumptions. Those have been 
fostered by novel writers, playwrights, travelling show- 
men, and, I am afraid, inedical Man have not been above 
adding a little to public prejudice by speaking and 
writing indiscriminately upon the dangers of Hypnotism 
—of course in the hands of laymen—while the Press, 
always ready for a soupçon of sensation, has delighted in 
retailing deeds of vice and crime, and even death by 
misadventure, all of which are said to have been induced 
through Hypnotism. As an old and experienced Hypno- 
tist, I am happy to say that, 99 in a 100 of the so-called 
dangers of Hypnotism are traceable to inaccurate obser- 
vation and fanciful deductions. These in due time have 
been exaggerated still further by ignorance, prejudice, 
and love of the wonderful, so dear to many minds. As 
Professor Gregory would say, ‘‘ Mesmerism (Hypnotism) 
is dangerous. But it is not the study of it nor the know- 
ledge of it, but ignorance and the rash experiments of 
those who are ignorant of it that are dangerous.” 


It would take several pages of THE POPULAR PHRENO- 
LOGIST, to merely outline and answer these prejudices 
and exaggerations, and consequently I will let them pass, 
with this advice to the would be operator: First—no one 
should operate, without having in theory, at least clear 
and definite information on the subject. Second—no 

rson should attempt to operate who is not in the en- 
Joyment of a good degree of mental vigour and of—not 
the least important—good physical health, and Third— 
under no ciroumstances, attempt to opérate on any person, 
or seek to cure any patient who has any real or apparent 
objeotions to hypnotism. 


To attempt cure under these conditions would be a 
woeful waste of time and energy. My reasons are ex- 
plained at length in my new work, ‘‘ Human Magnetism” 
and lastly, the operator should never treat a patient except 
in the presence of a friend or relative, in whom the 
patient has confidence. This patepuarding of the 
operator inereases his power and influence, and protects 
him from charges, which highly imaginative, nervous, 
hysterical and otherwise diseased persons might make. 
Such an incident might not occur 1 in 10,000 cases. But 
I think it is wise for the good of Hypnotism, and for the 
benefit of the operator, that such wise precaution should 
be taken. As toany danger to patient from treatment, 
no sensible operator has an excuse.- 


Notwithstanding all that has been said abont hypnotic 
treatment and the desirability that it should be confined 
to medical men, I am prepared to aver that any healthy, 
sensible, and otherwise qualified layman can Peace 
hypnotism for curative purposes equally as well if not 
better than a medical man. Medical men have prejudices, 
they are very conservative, and they are too fond of ex- 

rimentation — vide all recently written works on 

ypnotism—to employ hypnotism wholly and directly to 
curative purpose. Besides, there is no olinic in Britain, 
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where medical men oan learn hypnotism, and except 
those who have had opportunities to learn at Nanoy 
School of Hypnotism, France, founded by Liebault, or at 
Paris, the majority'of medical men practising hypnotism 
in England have gained their knowledge in this country 
from the writings and demonstrations of laymen. Hyp- 
notic treatment, othewise called Mesmeric and Magnetic 
Treatment, was carried on in this country for years 
before medical men gave any attention to the subject. 
Why they should so suddenly discover now that the 
practice of hypnotism is only safe in their hands will be 
no mystery to those to whom the history of hypnotism is 
familiar. I personally should be glad to see all medical 
men pay more attention to the subject and practise it 
more extensively—for they possess many advantages, 
being a privileged class—but I should hesitate to give 
them a monopoly of the practice— all monopolies are bad, 
and of monopolies medical monopolies are the worst. 


The layman practising hypnotism will do so in the 
circle in which he is best known. If a member of the 
family is ill, there isno need to call in the services of a 
stranger—medical or lay—if the head of the house is 
competent to do the work. The question of probity, purity 
of intention and fitness gener come in here. As no 
man is a hero to his valet, so the majority of persons, 
good or bad, are best known at their best or at their 
worst, in their own family circle; and it is in just such a 
circle the healer and the patients bring about the most 
successful work. If this was more fully known, a 
deeper interest would be taken in hypnotism. When one 
considers the infinite possibilities of good compared with 
mere fractional possibilities of evil, which can be ac- 
complished by hypnotism, every lover of his fellows, 
every person aspiring to be helpful to his own family, 
and of service to mankind, should take an interest in, 
and make a study of ‘‘ How to Hypnotise." 


Hypnotism, as practised as a therapeutic agent, is cer- 
tainly a very simple and effective procedure. Taking, of 
course, for granted the fitness of the operator—fitness, 
of course, is made up of personal qualities—which in- 
struction may enhance, but cannot give, and the willing- 
ness of the patient to be treated by hypnotic methods. 
Failing a personal interview, fitness to operate can be 
estimated from a photograph of the student, &o. 


Liebault, of Nancy, candidly confesses that without 
any other assistance than a manual on Animal Mag- 
netism, he became a successful student of Hypnotism, 
and what this most successful of all Continental operators 
has done, may be accomplished by others in this country. 
I have many letters from home and abroad of successful 
cures being completed by persons who have read my 
little manual, * How to Mesmerise.’’ But as I said 
before, so much depends upon fitness. Liebault was not 
only fit, but his real motive was cure. The beginning and 
the end of his operations was cure. Had the late Dr. 
Charcot, and his assistants at Salpetriére, practised 
hypnotism with the same object, instead of playing with 
lopsided and unbalanced hystero-epileptic patients for 
experimenting sake, we would hear less to-day of the 
dangers of hypnotism. With these remarks I must leave 
this article, and postpone to another issue “Hints on 
How to Hypnotise.” 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 
By E. A. Boor. 


À wELL-KNOWN scientist and supporter of Phrenology, 
Professor Alexander Bain, says in ‘‘ Mind and Body" 
and also in “ Education as a Science,” that the introduc- 
tion of induction coils as a means of punishment in our 
prisons would be an improvement on the old-fashioned 
treadmill, on the ground that the latter is useless and 
comparatively ineffectual as a mode of punishment: use- 
less as it accomplishes nothing in return for labour ex- 
pended, and ineffectual because in the morning, when a 
man is fresh he can work for some time with but little 
discomfort and fatigue. 

Professor Bain says that the object of the latter 
punishment is to give pain through the medium of the 
muscles, and that by using induction coils the nerves 
could be more painfully affected, and that in a shorter 
period of time. The shocks could be regulated with 
scientific accuracy so as to give the criminal as much 
pain as he could bear without losing consciousnesss, and 
at as frequent intervals as the strength of his constitution 
would allow. 

Further, the element of terror would be added to the 
pain felt by this means, which is absent in the use of the 
treadmill, for the man ‘knows the nature of the latter in- 
strument of torture and the exertion is regular. With an 
induction coil he is completely at the mercy of his 
gaoler who can increase the strength of current at will, 
the prisoner knows not the nature of this new instrument 
of torture; his terror is increased at every fresh shock, 
and thus he is more easily subdued. 

We are surprised at a supporter of Phrenology advo- 
cating the above treatment as a means of reformation. 
As a phrenologist he ought to know that physical deterio- 
ration (for this is what the above severe treatment would 
result in) tends to lessen the activity of the moral 
faculties, consequently retarding instead of awakening 
repentance and subsequent reformation. Just imagine 
what a wreck a man would be after five years of such 
discipline, if, indeed, it were possible to survive such 
heroic treatment. Surely, the ghastly scenes enacted in 
American prisons where electrocution is practised, ought 
to be enough to deter us from adopting such fiendish re- 
finement of scientific cruelty. 

Again, as a phrenologist Professor Bain knows that 
prison discipline arouses, instead of subdues the pro- 
pensities, the treatment prisoners receive degrades and 
mortifies them at every turn, which nourishes a spirit of 
revenge and which leaves no room for the softer feelings, 
consequently when their terms expire they are more 
hardened than before. 

Phrenologists would say to a criminal or moral invalid, 
“We will not punish you for what you have done, for you 
are not solely to blame, for we find that the circumstances 
of your life have been such as to stifle all your higher 
feelings; we consider the loss of them punishment enough, 
you are thereby deprived of some pe ye enjoyment, to 
say nothing of the remorse you will experience in the 
future ; just as a man ill of some fever or physical disease 
is punished by being deprived of the enjoyment conferred 
by good health, and as it would be extremely foolish and 
worse than useless to punish him, especially while ill for 
being ill, so we think it would be just as foolish or use- 
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less to punish you, but until you prove yourself worthy of 
freedom and confidence, we will restrain you from com- 
mitting further wrong, just as we restrain a man suffering 
from smallpox or other contagious disease from harmtng 
his neighbours by visiting them while so suffering; we 
will place you in different surroundings to those you have 
been used to; you will be placed on a farm far away in 
the country where you will not be robbed of the grandeur 
and beauties of Nature, where you will have a chance of 
forgetting the wrongs of your past life, where the songs 
of birds and the silent eloquence of flowers will awaken 
your long dormant aspirations, where your intellect will 
find employment in some useful trade or occupation most 
suited to your tastes, and when in course of time your 
propensities have cooled down, and the excitement trans- 
erred to the moral and intellectual portion of your brain, 
we will allow you to return to society, not as in olden 
days branded as an outcast whom everyone shuns, but as 
a man worthy of the respect and confidence of all.” 

May the day soon dawn when the guillotine, the 
gallows, and the electrocution chair, together with our 
prisons as at present conducted, will be all done away 
with yor ever, and when the universal reign of practical 
Phrenology and true Christianity will begin. 


A PHRENOLOGIST'S DREAM. 


I wap just returned from a visit to my friend, the genial pro- 
fessor, and was sitting in my favourite chair in front of the fire 
thinking over his last lecture. Presently the fire vanished; I 
was back again with the d qas and his family, but the 
season was changed—instead of winter, the golden mellowness 
of a late summer evening lay all around. Through the open 
door and French windows a number of young people, mostly 
in their teens, came flocking in. What Arrested. my attention 
was their very evident superiority of physique, such tall, well- 
proportioned figures, such graceful carriage, such clear, eloquent 
eyes, and noble heads as I had ever seen before. I could not 
help thinking that if thus beautiful in the immaturity of youth, 
how much more would they be when men and women grown ? 

But who were they? My eye sought the professor, even he 
seemed surprised as they closed round him, when one of them, 
as if in answer to his unspoken question, ‘“ Who are you?” 
came forward and said, '" We are the children of those who 
came to you in their youth.” With those words ringing in my 
ears I awoke. A DREAMER. 


GRIEF. 


THe MxpicAL View. 

We are all familiar with cases where travel, amusements, and 
constant rushing about from place to place have been recommended 
as curative agents for people who have sustained great shocks, or 
have had cause for deop and heartfelt sorrow. Medical science has 
demonstrated that violent and depressing emotions cause many 
serious physical ills, and that it is almost impossible to restoro 
health until the causes are removed. 


Wild creatures that have mourned themselves to death held in 
captivity have been carefully examined. Although their food was 
sufficient and of proper quality, and enough was consumed to sustain 
life under ordinary circumstances, tho tissues were found to be in 
an unnatural condition, and all of the organs had undergone degen- 
eration similar to that brought about by ordinarily infectious 
discascs. Grief, in short, generates a poison in the system, and 
should Le treated like many of the othor ills of life brought about 
through poisonous infections. * 

The relations botween mind and body are much closer in some 
persons than in others. This state of things is not by any means 
confined to the higher orders of life, as death from grief or loneliness 
or a ed is not uncommon among creatures of all grades. It is 
supposed that the sudden and violent depression of spirits causes 
chemical changes that dovelop toxic atoms of great virulence, 
sufficient, indeed, to change the character of the tissues and cause 
degeneration in the blood and brain and spinal cord. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Webb, F.B.P.A. 


DzasTkUCTIVENESS.—f( Concluded) 


Every writer displays his own phrenological development in 
his productions. In Bir Walter Scott the organ of Destructive. 
ness was not large, though his powers of description were very 
large. Hence his"battles are full of:detail,'and almost perfect 
models of descriptive writing, without the sanguinary character 
that large Destructiveness produces.* Yet he could use this 
organ with energy. 'This was exemplified in the combat be- 
tween Fitz James and Ehoderick Dhu. 

Richard Brinsley Sheriden had a large organ of Destructive- 
ness, as is plainly seen on his bust (taken from life), and his 
writings show this faculty at every turn, though often greatly 
modified by his equally large Secretiveness, and still larger 
Love of Approbation and Self-esteem. Two verses from one 
of his best poems will illustrate this remark :— 

“ But days like this, with doubting curst, 
I will not long endure. 
(a) Am I disdained? I know the worst, 
(b) And likewise know my cure. 
(c) If false, her vows she dare renounce, 
That instant ends my pain; 
For oh! that heart muet break at once 
(d) That cannot hate again." 

This organ was very large in Byron. His poem on 
* Darkness" is a good example of it, and in his ** Don Juan" 
are many instances of large Destructiveness. Here are his 
52nd and 58rd stanzas from the Second Canto of “ Don Juan," 
in which Byron describes a shipwreck :— 

*' Then rose from sea to sea a wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid,"and stood still the brave. 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave; 
And the sea yawned around her like a"hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 
And first one universal shriek there?rushed 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder: and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed 
Accompanied by a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 

The following illustrates his moderate Benevolence, larger 

Hope, and predominating Destructiveness :— 

** They never fail who die 

In a great cause! The block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls ; 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world, at last, to freedom ! "’ 


fa) Offended Love of Approbation. 

(b) Becretiveness. 

(e) Excited Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
{id Destructiveness. 
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Southey had large Destructiveness. He wrote “The Curse 
of Kehama," and “ Roderick.” The following is an extract 
from “ Roderick ” :— 

“ Mountains, and rocks and vales re-echoed round, 
And he, rejoicing in his strength, rode on, 
Laying on the Moors with that good sword, and smote, 
And overthrew ; and scattered and destroyed, 
And trampled down! and still at every blow 
READ he sent the war-cry forth. 

‘ Roderick the Goth! Roderick and victory, 
Roderick and vengeance.’ " 


In Southey’s “ Holly Tree," there is a subdued expression of 
the organ of Destructiveness, subdued by his large Veneration 
and full Benevolence. Southey shows that the leaves of the 
Holly Tree become less prickly the further they are from the 
ground and the reach of grazing cattle. 


** O, reader! hast thou ever stood to see the Holly Tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well, perceives its glossy leaves. 
Below a circling fence its leaves are seen wri and keen,— 
No grazing ane through their prickly round can reach the 
wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear.” 

If we were to compare the gentle verses of Montgomery and 


Wordsworth with those of Byron and Southey, and then 
compare the relative breadth of their heads immediately above 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone, we should see the 
reason for this difference. Again, let the reader compare the 
relative development of the organs around the top of the ear 
and behind it, in Luther aud Melancthon. He will see why 
the latter was so gentle, the former so energetic, vehement, 
bold and aggressive. Nero, Caracalla, Vitellius, Buonaparte, 
Charles XII., Henry VIII., Cardinal Richelieu, Danton, Dr. 
Palmer, Mrs. Manning, and Dr. Neill, had this organ large. 
Compare their developments with those of Oberlin, Hum- 
boldt, &c., whose heads were narrow, very narrow compared 
with their height. Compare the head of Dr. Parker with that 
of the late Dr. Hannay. 'The former has much more energy, 
force and aggressiveness than the latter had. 

Destructiveness is a valuable orgau when associated with 
well.developed intellectual and moral faculties. But, as has 
been stated in these lessons many times, one organ alone does 
not produce a character. Other organs may gugment or 
diminish its instinctive activity, or as Dr. Broussais said to 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, on the 8th June, 1886, “ Il 
n'agit que de concert avec d'autres organes qui peuvent aug. 
menter ou diminuer gon action. Plus nous avancerons dans 
letude de la phrenologie, et mieux cette compensation, cette 
modération des organes les uns par les autres, vous deviendra 
sensible." 

The same organ, with weak Conscientiousness, that plays an 
important part in the making of a murderer, allied with large 
Consoientiousness, Benevolence, and Firmness will in turn 
form a leading element in the character of & martyr, a philan- 
thropist, a missionary, an apostle. I was an element in the 
conduct of Paul at the stoning of Stephen as it was in hia 
constant determination to suffer imprisonments, stripes and 
death itself, rather than fail in preaching Christ and Him 
Crucified. 
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Dr. ANDREW WILSON CHALLENGED. 


Sicnor Crispi, our valued and highly respected con- 
tributor, has been so incensed at the perversion of 
phrenologieal truth by Dr. Andrew Wilson at some 
lectures on the Brain he has been delivering, that with 
all the enthusiasm of a lover of the science, and on 
behalf of the British Association, the Signor issued 
the challenge appended. 

By his refusal to accept this the learned doctor seems 
unable to maintain the position he takes up, and fears 
doubtless the result of the necessary publicity of the 
trath. Is he justified in still continuing to act as Combe 
lecturer? In taking the funds which were left for the 
furtherance of Phrenology for the diametrically opposite 
course of condemning and villifying the truths so 
earnestly and powerfully taught by Combe? 

Common sense and common honesty says, ‘‘ No." 

‘* CHALLENGE.—Dr. Andrew Wilson, in his remarks 
upon the old Phrenology and the new, conveys the impres- 
sion to his audience that there is no truth in Dr. Gall’s 
yen of Phrenology. To rectify this error, I shall be 
pleased on behalf of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion to offer him a two night's debate upon the subject, 
and will undertake to lay before a chosen committee 
evidence which ought to convince an unbiassed mind of 
the truthfulness of Dr. Gall's system of Phrenology. 
Dr. Wilson ought the more readily to accept this offer as 
he is the accredited Combe lecturer, and I do not see 
how he can consistently refuse to have the truth pre- 
sented tohim. The proceeds of the debate to be given 
to the Hospital Funds.—I am yours, W. Crisp1, 

Eaglescliffe.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


How To OvLtivatTs THE Mino. L. N. Fowler and Co. Price 
6d. Mr. Jas. Allen has in this pamphlet given some sound 
and valuable advice. His Introduction is a terse but fine piece 
of ial pleading on behalf of Phrenology as an educational 
guide. His argumenta commend themselves to the intelligent 
reader. He is convinced that mental perfection cannot be 
attained without the necessary physical stamina, which must 
serve as a foundation upon which to erect the nobler structure 
of mind. Hints, therefore, on health and physical training are 
an attractive feature. Chapters on Occupation, Method, 
Reading, Writing, Thinking, Memory, Speaking, and Conversa- 
tion make up a trite little treatise on the subject of its title. 

War Wiru THE Spirits. E. S. G. Mayo, 5, Castle Arcade, 
Cardiff. Price 8d. This pamphlet is a reprint of a discussion 
on Spiritualism which appeared in the Western Mail, with an 
Introduction by E. 8. G. Mayo. To our readers interested in 
the discussion now taking place in the correspondence pages of 
the P.P. this booklet will come as a welcome contribution. It 
recounts how the Spiritualists of Cardiff set about getting 
evidence from the spirit world which would elucidate a mystery 
known locally as “ The Fairwater Murder." A report of a 
sensational séance, which was attended by representatives of 
the Press, led to a lively newspaper debate, for the particulars 
of which I must refer you to the pamphlet. 

PsRENoLocy APPLIED. J. Bretherton, Midge Hall, Preston. 
Price 2d. This is a 16 pp. report of a lecture read before the 
Leyland Literary Society by Mr. Bretherton. It is at once 
popular in style, yet particularly instructive. The author has 
a thorough knowledge of his subject, and, what is perhaps of 
more value, he can impart that knowledge with an attractive- 
ness and facility much above the average. This is a suitable 
tract to send to those you would like to interest in Phrenology. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page ts open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


HEADS OF MURDERERS. 
To the Editor of Tus PoPuLAR PHRRNOOOIST. 


Drar BrR.—In a previous letter I remarked that “ Mr 
Morgan refers to the narrowness of the head as indicating 
smal! Destructiveness." Mr. Morgan replies “I do no such 
thing,” and charges me with misrepresentation. Whether or 
not this charge is just, the following will show :— 

In the August number of the P. P., page 119, we have Mr. 
Morgan's article. In the first article he speaks of Lefroy, the 
murderer, as having not more than ordinary Destructiveness. 
In the second paragraph he continues thus :—'' There was ap- 
parently no external indication in his head of any inherent 
tendency to crime of any kind, on the contrary the base of his 
head was narrower than the average of his sez.” Now this 
last remark (which I have written in italics) is obviously made 
in support of the statement that ‘‘ there was no inherent ten- 
dency to crime of any kind," and therefore that Destructiveness 
(which is the particular organ under consideration) was not 
large. In other words, Mr. Morgan refers to the narrowness 
of the head as indicating deficient Destructivenees, which is 
what I said. I must confess therefore my entire inability to 
see where the alleged misrepresentation comes in. 

Mr. Morgan now states that he recognises the lowness of the 
ear as an indication of the power of the organ of Destructive- 
ness, and says that he has alluded to the fact in one of his 
published works. That may be so, but in his article ' Heads 
of Murderers,” there is not one syllable about it, and my criti- 
cism was, of course, upon his article, and not what he had 
written elsewhere. 

My object in writing the letter was to bring under the notice 
of your readers a fact which is not yet generally recognised, 
even by professional phrenologists, and which it is important 
to consider if mistakes are to be avoided. Yours very truly. 

EpMxuND DURHAM 


DOES PHRENOLOGY SUPPORT SPIRITUALISM ? 


Dear SrB,—The lengthy letter of J. Coates, in reply to my 
question “ Does Phrenology support Spiritualism,” covers more 
than I can fully explain in the space allotted in these pages. I 
am well aware that Phrenology gives us the cause of any bent 
of mind. I do not write as an Agnostic or Materialist, but as 
a Phrenologist. who has studied for more than two-thirds of his 
life. I am disgusted at the slipshod way in which Phrenology 
is presented to the public by men who call themselves 
Spiritualists. When I say to such “I am not a Spiritualist,” 
then I am told “No one is a true Phrenologist unless he is a 
Spiritualist. "This seems to be the tone of the letter of J. 
Coates. What he says of Lavater, Dr. Gall, the Combes, 
Nicholas Morgan, Mr. Craig, Drs. 8. Eadon and the Fowlers, 
and many others, is all very true. I must say that Spiritualism 
as practised to-day is not the Spiritualism Mr. Coates explains 
when he says that Dr. Gall was not ignorant of certain mes- 
meric or magnetic phenomena, which in these days would be 
called Spiritualism. To .be able to give calm, sensible advice 
do we not need mature judgment and reflection? If I need 
advice from a lawyer or doctor shall I go to a toper who has 
blunted his senses ? Far from this. 8o also with a Phrenologist. 
It is the calm thinker who has control of himself who is the 
most capable and reasonable adviser to his clients. In conclu- 
sion I would add that the word Spiritualism, as defined by Mr. 
Coates, is misleading to a great many, and will imply that if 
Phrenology does not support Spiritualism, Spiritualista or 
Spiritualism supports Phrenology. Could not some other word 
be substituted with fuller meaning as to mind manifestation.— 
Yours truly, J.F.B. 
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“DOES PHRENOLOGY SUPPORT SPIRITUALISM?” 


Sır, —J.F.B.’s letter has given rise to an interesting corre- 
spondence on the above subject. The question is a simple one, 
and the pros. and cons. are these:—The phrenological organ of 
Spirituality under certain conditions manifests a faculty which 
imparts a belief in the return and manifestation of disembodied 
spirits. If, therefore, the belief in the return of departed spirits 
is the outcome of a fundamental faculty in the mind, we have 
the strongest evidence that some of the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism are the outcome of disembodied spirit agency. Con.:—The 
“ conditions ” under which the organ in question manifests this 
specific function are such as to negative the point at issue. 
Some of the conditions are as follows :—(1) Highly-organised 
and hysterical constitutions ; (2) Predominance of Spirituality 
over adjacent organs, and particularly the reasoning faculties; 
(8) Perverted action of Spirituality; (4) Auto-suggestion, 
through self-hypnotisation; (5) Extraneous suggestion, etc. 
Some or all of these conditions will be found in every genuine 
* medium" (by “ genuine ” I mean persons who really believe 
that they are the mediums of communication between the 
mundane and super-mundane spheres), and are such as to pre- 
elude the probability of the claim they advance. In other 
words, the spiritualistic condition of mind is pathological rather 
than normal. The truth of this statement is verified by Phreno- 
logy both theoretically and practically. Ergo, Phrenology does 
not support Spiritualism. Some phrenologists do, however. 
Why? Those who cannot be classified under the “ spiritual- 
istic conditions" come under one of two classes— They are either 
“ persons of limited intelligence incapable of bringing the ex- 
perimental method to bear on the investigation of this order of 
phenomena " (Prof. Camille Flammarion *' Dialectical Report," 
p. 860), or they are spiritualists for gain. Dr. Coates truly says, 
** The majority of modern spiritualists are believers in Phreno- 
logy, and spiritualists welcome works on Phrenology in their 
societies. Spiritualists teach Phrenology in their insti- 
tutes and in their lyceums, and they welcome Phrenology on 
their platforms." Mr. Timson. also says, ** My experience con- 
firms Dr. Coates’ remarks that spiritualists are more ready to 
accept and teach Phrenology than any other denomination.” A 
phrenologist, calling on me the otber day, said, “ It doesn't pay 
to oppose Spiritualism, although I believe spiritualists are 
deficient in reason.” Another, writing to me, says, “ Spiritual- 
ists as a body are kindly towards Phrenology, more so than any 
other religious body.” I do not by these remarks imply that 
this motive permeates either your correspondents or conscien- 
tious phrenologists, but simply point out one source of the 
apparent affinity between Phrenology and Spiritualism. Phre- 
nology per se does not support Spiritualism, but I agree with 
Mr. Setchfield that it does not point out its cause.— Yours very 
Sincerely, E. 8. G. Mavo. 

Cardif, Nov. 12, 1896. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Dear Mr. Eprroz,— Being a student of Phrenology, Physiog- 
nomy, and kindred sciences, and also & member of the B.P.A., 
I would like to contribute a few remarks to your valuable 
paper. 

I was one of those who enjoyed the privilege of being present 
at Mr. Hubert’s “Chat on Physiognomy in connection with 
oases delivered before the B.P.A. on October 6th, but 
time on t occasion did not permit of my offering any criti- 
cism or proferring certain queries relative thereto. 

While I thoroughly appreciate the desire of members to up- 
hold the position of Phrenology, I am equally surprised at 
many of the remarks which fell from the lips of various 
speaker anent the study of Physiognomy. In the first place, 

r. Editor, may I be allowed to enquire if Physiognomy be 
the unreliable and undesirable system which the remarks of 
several members would lead us to indicate, why did Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim entitle their early work the Physiognomical 
System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ! 

Secondly: The study of Physiognomy being principally 
based upon the laws of form, colour, quality, and general con- 
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stitution, how is it possible for the phrenologist to atudy Tem. 
perament without due consideration of these physiognomic 
actors ? 

Thirdly: How do phrenologists distinguish between the 
Sanguine, Nervous, Bilious, and Lymphatic Temperaments if 
they shut out the physiognomical indications ? 

ithout referring unduly to many other reliable sources, why 
did Mr. Stackpool O'Dell quite recently contribute to the 
Strand Magazine an elaborate illustrated article on the Science 
of the Face. 

Certain of the speakers stated they had never seen a really 
good work on Physiognomy. If this be so, one can quite 
understand their lack of definite information relative to the 
subject, although a public meeting is hardly the place in which 
to reveal one’s ignorance. Can it be possible, however, that 
these gentlemen believe Prof. Lombroso Professors Mante- 
gazza, Sir Chas. Bell, Duchenne, Lavater, H. Reiter, J. Sims, 
M.D., Dr. Bedfield, Von Shack, John Ogose, M.D., De Venero, 
and others, to have been representatives of an unworthy 
science? to say nothing of the works of Ernst Haechel, Mary 
O'Stanton, Mouton, &c., &c. 

One gentleman recommended students to study Facial 
Ezpresston (which is dependent upon a muscular basis), but if 
he recommends this much, why should he deny the Anatomical 
or Osseous (bony) basis. If, according to this gentleman's 
teaching, it be permissible to study the voluntary expression 
of the muscles, why should it be absurd to study the more in- 
voluntary indications, say for instance, of the Nose, and Ears, 
which are also largely muscular in constitution. 

Writers of works on Physiology and Anatomy arrange the 
muscles into ¿wo general divisions —Voluntery and Involuntary 
—but Scientific Physiognomy, as taught by M. O. Stanton in 
her magnificent work on Practical and Scientific Phystognomy, 
finds it necessary to take cognizance of, and decide every for- 
mation which the muscles may assume in the outward con. 
formation of the human baay. It appears to me that many 
persons (phrenologists included) criticise and study Phsiog- 
nomy from the standpoint of superficial expression alone, 
instead of which the capable Physiognomist bases bis observa- 
tions upon the Granp Laws oF NSTITUTION, inclusive of 
Temperament and geometric methods. 

Ninety-nine people out of a hundred appear to imagiue that 
Physiognomy is confined to the study of the muscular expres- 
sion of the facial features only, whereas the science is based 
upon the relative development of the variovs organic systems of 
the body, such as the Osseous, Giandular, Arterial, Venous, 
&c., &c., and is therefore inclusive of the entire organisation from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. 

I cannot help thinking that as phrenologists and students of 
character we should be the very last people in the world to 
ridioule and cry down the observations or exertions of any 
persons who attempt to strengthen our knowledge of human 
nature from any standpoint whatsoever. Emerson says, and 
aptly, " To despise the minute in Nature is to despise the 
Infinite." Iam, dear Mr. Editor, 

AN EARNEST Stupent or Human NaTuRE, F.A.W. 


FUNCTION OF THE CEREBELLUM. 


Sin, —If space permits will you allow me to ask our learned 
friend Signor Crispi a question? On page 170 of your last issue 
he refers to a new craze—that ladies are interested in the 
removal of their ovaries. This involves a very important 
question. Am I right when I say that the ovary is not a vital 
organ any more than is the pulse of one’s wrist? But has ita 
phrenological influence upon character? He declares that the 
cerebellum soon begins to lessen. This is a serious statement, 
for if the ovary affects character the love between the sexes be- 
comes a thing of the past. Yet the practice may have certain 

od aspects. The idea is so new that all students of our won- 

erful nature will crave for more light. The microscope and 
the X rays photography have some delightful facts to unfold in 
the near future. And our paper, THE PoPULAR PHRBNOLOGIST, 
will not be behind-hand in its critical endeavours to find out all 
useful truth.—Yours truly, Cuas. BAKER, 

Maidstone. 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 
CROTHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 
O'Dzrz, SrAckproor E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
WARREN, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BIRMINGHAM— 

Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County Chambers, Corpora- 
tion Street. Weekly Claes Lectures on Man—Body, Soul and Spirit. 
Practical Examinations of Heads. 

HawLEY, WALTER S., 4, Bromsgrove St. Bazaars, Socials, &c., attended. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
HatriELD, W., No. 8, Promenade. 


BRIGHTON— 
SrevERN, J. MiLLorTT, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 
Lay, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CLITHEROE, LANCS.— 
WarsH, J. W., 85, Wellgate. 


EDINBURGH— 
Monean, N., F.B.P.A., 7, Royston Terrace, Inverleith Row. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Huneat, Professor, F.B.P.A., College of Phrenology, Wordsworth Road. 
President of the British Phrenological Association; Consulting Phre- 
nologist and Specialist for mental cases. 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, JAMES, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
Jauzs, E. C., 51, Queen's Road, Everton Road. 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 

Moorgs. Marx, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in 
Morecambe 1872. Home Address: 86, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Lecturing Tour from September to May. Mark Moores never calls at 
people’ ouses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 
as done. 

Tavnos, J. W., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., &o., Skipton Street, Consulting 

Phrenologist (Specialist) and Hygienic Physician. 


RHYL, N.W.— 
CuretHam, AÁRTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician; Inventor of CHERTHAM'S 
Patent BATTBBY. ; 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
CoaTx8, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 
Brooxs, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street. 


SWINDON— 
Dommen, H. P., 86, Fleet Street. 


ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCS.— . 
ALLEN, Jon, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.L, &. Educational Phrenologist and 
Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 
WINDSOR— . 
Bnapkrorp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 


Priuted and Published for The Popular Phrenologist Company iby 8. O. Slade & Oo., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, Londoa. 
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THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 
MA, J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B,P.A, 


AND 
Mra. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FEES from 2/6 to £8 5s. 0d. 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PHRENOLOGISTS. 


To PHRENOLOGISTs.—Now Ready. 7th 
Edition, The Standard Phrenological and 
Physiological Register and Self Instructor. 
Specially prepared for the Profession. The 
most complete and up-to-date Register pub- 
lished. 100 pages, price 6d. Specimen 
copy, post free to the profession, for four 
stamps. You must see it to be convinced 
of its value. 


Tue SIXTH ABRIDGED EDITION of New 
PHRENOLOGICAL REGISTER, &., 38 pages, 
is ready. It embraces directions for the 
Cultivation and Restraint of all the Mental 
Faculties. It is convenient alike for 
Students and Experts. 50 copies 4/6; 100 
copies 8s. Post Free. 


Professor J. W. TAYLOR, 
Skipton Street, Morecambe, 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


25 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


FOR SALE a quantity of Phrenological 
and Physiological Diagrams, would make a 
very neat and useful screen about 18 feet 
square.—For particulars apply, 

G. Srorton, Drug Stores, Northampton. 


Character Delineated by Handwriting 
Send Unaffected and Natural Specimen of 
Handwriting, and enclose 1s. 6d. (P.O. or 
stamps) to Mdlle de E'ste, 158, Oxford 
Road, Reading. 


CRAYON DRAWINGS (First - Class), 
considerably larger tban life, illustrating 
the Organs and Groups of Organs, Tem- 

raments, Remarkable Men and Women, 

., le. to 5s. each. List on application. 
Anything drawn to order.—D., 1, Josephine 
Avenue, Brixton. 


COMBE’S SYSTEM or PHRENOLOGY.—5th 
Revised Edition, 2 vols. ; also DieTETICS— 
the lot, handsomely bound, 12s. C., 6, 
Priory Road, Newbury. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


63, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


President  - - - - PROF. F. A. HUBERT, F.B.P.A. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTS. 

The study of Phrenology and its practical application to the affairs of human life in all 
its phases. 

To aid and protect the interests of all duly qualified professional phrenologists. 

To expose all quackery that is perpetrated in the name of Phrenology which may come 
under the notice of the Association. 

Membership of the Association may be obtained by any person having a desire to 
investigate or support Phrenology, a previous knowledge of the subject not being 
necessary. The Minimum Annual Subscription (payable in advance) is Ten 
Shillings for. Gentlemen and Five Shillings for Ladies. 

A form of proposal for Membership will be sent on application to the Hon. Secretary. 

Each Member is entitled to: 


1.—Admission to the Monthly Meetings, at which Lectures and Discussions are held 
on Phrenology and kindred subjects. 


9.— Gratuitous character delineations and advice to Members and their friends. 


3.—A copy of the “ PoeurLAR PuaENOLOGIST," containing a summary of the Associations 
proceedings, post free for 12 months. 


4.—Use of a Circulating Library, containing standard works on Phrenology and 
kindred subjects. 


5.—A vote at all Business Meetings of the Association, in the election of officers’ 
adoption of rules, &c. 


December lst.—“ INSANITY AND THE DEFECTS OF OUR LUNACY SYSTEM." 


By BERNARD HOLLANDER, Esq.,F.B.P.A., at 7.45 p.m. ADMISSION FREE. During the Evening 
there will be Public Examination of Heads. 


Communications on the business of the Association should be addressed to 
THE HON. SECRETARY, 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGIGAL ASSOCIATION, 63, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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A Journal of Mental Science and a Record of Human Nature. 


VOL. II. : 


Published by tbe 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY, at 64, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON W.C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Sir GEORGE NEWNES, Bart.... 
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MALE AND FEMALE BRAINS. 


By Mania J. Satis. 


In 1882, in a paper communicated to the Congress of 
Rochelle, M. le Docteur Manouvrier said as follows :— 
“ Having demonstrated that the relative weight of the 
brain '' (z.e., compared to the body) “is much greater in 
woman than in man, I wished to know if the form of the 
feminine skull differed from that of the masculine. I 
first examined the development of the frontal region— 
this region being considered as the seat of the intelli- 
gence. According to generally received opinion ” (not 
by phrenologists), ‘‘ the skull of the woman is generally 
less developed than that of the man in its frontal parts. 
It is Gratiolet, I believe, who has introduced into science 
that the characteristic of the skull of the child is 

arietal ( 7.e., largest at sides), ‘‘ and that this character- 
istic persists with woman all her life.” This is but an 
opinion. Gratiolet has not brought any figures in 
support of his assertion. Who has not noticed, on the 
contrary, how much more boys’ ears usually project than 
girls’, caused by larger side organs. 

Gratiolet attached great misfortune to the distinction 
which should be made between what he called the frontal, 
occipital, and parietal races, and one may well doubt that 
woman, with whom force is so feeble compared to man, 
should be precisely distinguished from him by a greater 
relative development of the parietal region of the skull 
which covers the matrice zone of the brain. As to the 
development of the occipital part of the brain, it is diffi- 
cult to interpret it in an unfavourable way in the mor- 

ological point of view, for one may consider as a 
uman characteristic the projection of the coronal (top) 
part, founded on this fact that the cerebral mass 
increases more from before to behind, in covering 
more and more the cerebellum. In definition, if there is 
really a co-relation between the greatness of relative 
weight of the brain and the morphologic perfection of 
skull, one should expect rather to find that the feminine 
skull is frontal or frontal-coronal, contrary to the 
opinion of Gratiolet."' 

And the measures taken by Professor Manouvrier 
have proved that the forehead of women is relatively 
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more developed than that of men, at which conclusion 
he arrived hy the following list of skulls measured : 


Skulls. 
To test the capacity of the frontal bone ia i5 94 
For the total skull capacity v Js «e 368 
For skull diameter .. sis e ss 200 
For the endo cranium superficies. . 54 


Skulls from Paris catacombs, measured by Broca and 
Manouvrier T as m vs 1500 
To the brain cerebellum, isthmus, and bulbe (after 


weights by Broca) se i. A 200 
Besides which were utilised for the first time for this 
subject by Dr. Manouvrier : 
a. Measured by Broca vs "e dx 1042 
k. Measured by Quatrefager and Hamy T T 278 
c. Measured by Palombi 101 


d. Sevezal thousands of brain weights measured by 
divers French, German, British and Italian authors 

Dr. Manouvrier continues :—‘‘ Besides which the 
curve of the forehead, much more acute with woman, is 
the cause that one scarcely sees faceways, but the forepart 
of the frontal bone while the eye embraces at one glance 
the totality of the masculine forehead, in virtue of its 
less curved form. It is well to remark that the accentua- 
tion of the frontal curve is an advantageous charaoteris- 
tic, which tends to increase the capacity of the frontal 
bone, and which is formed only in the human race." 

The sexual difference in the total (not relative to body) 
interior capacity of the skull is scarely anything. Men's 
skull bones being thicker makes many suppose their 
brains.are larger. I may say that the skull of woman is 
of the frontal type—that is, the forehead or intellect, is 
most developed—and I arrive at the conclusion that man 
is largest in the parietal (or side) regions, and woman in 
the coronal (or highest part of the head), which is ocou- 
pied by the moral sentiments. He continues :—'* With 
women the coronal join is more oblique than with man, 
and it is kaown that this advantageous disposition is 
more accentuated with men of civilised races than with 
those of inferior races. ‘The coronal join is also very 
oblique with idiots, and with anthropoids.”’ 

To sum up, it isa fact that in whatever respects the 
brain and body of man differs from the lower races, and 
from apes, the difference is still more accentuated be- 
tween these and women; besides which woman stands 
at the head of the scale of creation in having the greatest 
number of organs; and does not Genesis make her, in 
the order of time or evolution, ‘‘God’s all-crowning 
work.” 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to ita author— 
THomas W. ALLEN, 
38, Prospect Hill, 
Leicester. 


THE YAGRANT. 


Waar a number of people there are who possess 
splendid talents and abilities and yet remain entirely 
ignorant of the fact. Truly self-knowledge is the hardest 
and most difficult knowledge to acquire of all. Other 
talented persons, whilst fully aware of their special gifts, 
from various causes fail to use them to advantage. Some 
lack the opportunities, others ambition, others pluck or 
perseverance—hence, they live and die in obscurity. 
One man with whom I was slightly acquainted could 
speak five languages fluently, was a giant in debate, and 
could quote the ancient and modern authors ad lib, yet 
his habiliment was of the meanest possible description. 
Many of his poems—for he was also a poet—appeared in 
the local press; also translations from the German and 
Italian poets. He eked out a scanty subsistence, ata 
most menial occupation, and frequented the company of 
men far beneath himself intellectually, whose only aim 
appeared to be that of aoc di the wants "i the 
corporeal man. He was entirely self-educated, and not 
at all addicted to inebriety. Many uncharitable persons 
not possessed of one-tenth part of his mental calibre, 
being unaware of his abilities, have treated him with 
derision. There is no trusting to outward appearances. 
To paraphrase a well-known saying, there’s many a 
brilliant intellect under a shabby hat. 

This brings me to the subject of my story. 

You must know that I am an ardent and enthusiastic 
disciple of Dr. Gall, with an office in the city, and con- 
sequently am brought in contact with all phases of 
human nature. 

What secrets have been told and minds unburdened 
in the privacy of that office. If walls and furniture could 
speak, what tales they could tell of prospects blighted 
and hopes and &mbitions dashed by the indulgence in 
some secret sin; of lives warped and perverted by the 
love of gold; of lives rendered miserable through ill- 
health and disease; but I am diverting—to enumerate a 
list of clients’ misfortunes and failings is not my 
intention. 

A mendicant walked into my office one day, and asked 
me if I could spare him a copper. Haggard, half- 
starved, shivering with cold and hunger, he was indeed a 
pitiable object. He was, I should say, about twenty-five 
years of age, but indigence had told upon his physical 
frame, as he appeared fully thirty. He was very scantily 
clothed, and those he had on were literally a bundle of 
rags, and he was apparently on the bottom rung of the 
social ladder. One glance at his face revealed to me 
that he was no ordinary vagrant. In spite of his 
beggarly appearance I could discern a refined organisa- 
tion, his deportment being that of an educated gentleman. 
Placing a chair for him to sit upon, I then took a cursory 
glance at his head, which further confirmed my previous 
surmise. 
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In a kindly manner I enquired of him the cause of his 
resent deplorable condition, at the same time assuring 
im I would assist him if he proved worthy of that 

assistance, Evidently he had met with little kindness 
of late, as my mode of address had apparently affected 
him, as almost overcome with emotion and with tears 
in his eyes he related his story. 

It was the old, old story ; drink and evil companion- 
ships. 

e was the son of a professional gentleman, and had 
received a liberal education, but had mixed with gay and 
thoughtless companions. Being deficient in restraining 
power, he allowed himself to be led away from the path 
of virtue, and one evening was assisted home helplessly 
intoxicated. His father, a strict disciplinarian, was so 
shocked at his son’s behaviour that he forbade him from 
ever entering his house again until he had reformed. 

Full of remorse for the disgrace he had brought upon 
himself and his father, he took his departure from home 
and all that was dear to him, and went to a distant town. 
Being without a trade or profession he could not obtain 
employment, and his small stock of cash rapidly 
diminishing, he was compelled to seek refuge in a 
common lodging-house. His repugnance for his new 
associates soon disappeared, and gradually going from 
bad to worse, he became to all appearance a confirmed 
and worthless vagrant. I could see there was nothing 
criminal in the man, and given a more congenial environ- 
ment and a better knowledge of himself, I believed there 
was still a chance of a complete and permanent reforma- 
tion. 

I showed him the weak points in his character, and 
entreated him to give up his worthless life and assert 
his true manhood. My entreaties at last prevailed, and 
I exacted from him a solemn promise of amendment. 
Giving him a few shillings—all I could spare—to enable 
him to purchase at least a decent suit of clothes, we 
shook hands and parted. 

The weeks went by, and I often wondered what had 
become of my vagrant friend, thinking Laer d he had 

in yielded to his propensities and was still leading a 
life of mendicancy. But I was mistaken, as about two 
months after his visit to me I was overjoyed by the 
receipt of a letter from him, informing me that he had 
taken a situation as clerk at a fair salary, and was on the 
high road to prosperity. But what pleased me most was 
to hear he had come under Divine influence, and further- 
more, had decided to devote his life to the promulgation 
of the Gospel. 

Every few weeke he would write, acquainting me of 
his progress. With the aid of his father, to whom he 
had become reconciled, he at last underwent a course of 
training for the ministry. Talents and capabilities which 
had been so long hid now shone forth in all their splen- 
dour, and he eventually developed into a remarkable 
preacher. 

Soon after his course of training had ended, he came to 
preach in the town where a few years before he had 
tramped into, without a penny wherewith to procure food. 
I wended my way on the Sunday evening in question to 
the sacred edifice to hear him. Though still young he 
was regarded as a wonderful preacher, his fame having 
preceded him, the building was crowded. During the 
course of his sermon his emotion overcame him. With 
eloquence indescribable he related the story of his past 
life; how he had tramped into that very town penniless 
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and friendless, but since then he had found a Friend far 
surpassing all earthly friends. With impassioned fervour 
he pleaded earnestly with all to become more Christ-like. 
The congregation sat entranced. Tears were to be seen 
trickling down the faces of many in that vast concourse 
of worshippers, and no doubt many resolved that night to 
commence anew. 

How many poor outcasts of society are there who, for 
the want of a little sympathy and advice, drag out a 
miserable existence. Despised and uncared for, no 
wonder they degenerate into a state of hopeless des- 
pondency. 

What a transformation ! As he stood there fervently 
pleating with them my mind reverted to the day when 

e sat in that office chair hopeless, miserable, and 
forlorn. That night, before retiring to rest, I humbly 
thanked the Father of all for the Science of Phrenology, 
and the opportunities it gave me of utilising my steward- 
ship for the ultimate benefit of mankind. 


Caution.—LARGE. 


There was once a cross-eyed butcher who was going 
to kill a cow, and so that he would not miss his mark he 
got & little Irish boy, whose name was Pat, to hold the 
cow's head. 

Butcher : “ Now, Pat, are you ready?” 

Pat: '* Yes, but plaze, yer honour, are ye going to hit 
where yer looking ? ” 

Butcher: '' Yes." 

Pat: “ Well, then, ye must get another boy to hold 
your cow.” 


— .0:——_ 


A celebrated criminal lawyer, having just defended a 
noted assassin so brilliantly that the wretch was acquitted 
in the face of overwhelming evidence, steps up to the 
judge. 

“A word in your ear, my lord.” 

Judge: ‘ Well, what is it?” 

“IT would ask that the prisoner be detained in gaol 
until to-morrow morning. I have a lonely field to cross 
on my way home, and the rascal happens to know that I 
have money about me.” 

Obliging Judge : ‘ Oh, certainly." 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Harnr-GuiNEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
Porurna& PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Btamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the February competition 
must be in by January 10th at latest. 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Bv R. D. STOCKER, 
Author of 


“The Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition." “ A - 
cordance of Graphology and Physlognomy," &0., &o. Son 


X].—RzMAnks upon Form, SIZE AND QUALITY. 

Of the individual forma of the various features of the 
countenance I have, of course, spoken throughout these papers, 
but before bringing my articles to a close, it is necessary that 
a few words should be said with regard to the general outline 
of the face as a whole. 

Length to any of the features implies alertness, intensity’ 
and activity of the faculties or functions of which they are 
typical. Breadth again, is significant of permanence, staying 
power, and consistency. Thus: when the lips are thick, and 
have great vertical measurement, the appetites will be strong ; 
but unless the mouth is wide they will be fluctuating and un- 
certain. When the eyes are widely parted, it indicates con. 
siderable capacity for vision; but then unless this vertica 
measurement be combined with proportionate breadth or 
width, there will be a tendency to be visionary and inaccurate 
in observation. 

The hare and the tortoise are a good illustration of length 
and breadth. The relative size of the features is commensurate 
with the power or strength of the qualifications of which they 
are respectively significant. But size alone will render but 
little accurate information respecting the real worth of an 
individual's character, unless we consider the quality of his 
organization; for a large head might only be the indication of 
water on the brain, and not of any exceptional mental powers ; 
yet a person who had water on the brain would not be likely to 
have a favourable development of the cranium, neither would 
he be likely to be exquisitely organized. The quality of the 
organism of the subject is determined principally by the 
skin and hair, as well as by the bodily conditions generally. 

Fineness of the hair and skin denotes high organic quality, 
and greater or less delicacy, refinement, and sensibility ; 
whereas coarsenes denotes low organic quality, and a propor- 
tionate lack of susceptibility of feeling. 

Flabbiness of flesh, aud a blotchy, rough skin indicate the 
want of high quality; whilst a well-knit body and firm flesh 
denote good quality. 

Before estimating character these points of (1) Quality, 
(2) Size, and (8) Form, must be well considered and taken into 
account. 

In my next paper I hope to give a few hints as to how to 
put the science of Physiognomy into practice. 


A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


A rather curious discovery has been made with reference to 
soldiers killed in battle. On the authority of several English 
army surgeons it can be stated that the cause of death is 
clearly shown in the expression of the face of a corpse on the 
field of battle. Those who have been killed by sword-thruste 
have a look of repose ; if it was a bullet that killed, pain, often 
of the most frightful nature, is clearly depicted. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


INSANITY AND THE DEFECTS OF OUR LUNACY SYSTEM. 


The ordinary monthly meeting was held on December 
1st, Mr. Webb presiding. After the usual preliminaries 
Mr. Webb, in announcing the lecture, said that whoever 
read the newspapers could see that insanity was attract- 
ing considerable attention just now. He then called 
upon the lecturer. 

Mr. HOLLÄNDER prefaced his lecture with a short résumé 
of the great advances which have been made in the 
treatment of lunacy during the present century, and 
particularly during the reign of the Queen. He showed 
that the teachings of the early phrenologists did very 
much to influence these reforms, and to bring about the 
more humane management of the insane. Mr. Hollan- 
der explained the working of our present system from a 
medical point of view, and expressed the opinion that 
notwithstanding the enormous expenditure for the sup- 
port of our large and increasing asylums, our lunacy 
system is still a failure. Notwithstanding the great 
improvements made upon the barbarous treatment of 
lunatics in force up to seventy or eighty years ago, our 
palatial asylums have ceased to be establishments for the 
cure of mental disease—if they ever were such—and 
have subsided substantially into mere houses of deten- 
tion for the insane. Our asylums, he stated, are becom- 
ing so large that anything like individual treatment is 
out of the question. The abolition of physical restraint 

uts the physician at the mercy of his attendants. 

hereas fully ninety per cent of the inmates of our vast 
asylums are harmless lunatics, and not raving or 
dangerous madmen, they are debarred by the present 
treatment from the most potent agency towards their 
recovery if curable, or their support if incurable, viz.— 
association with healthy minds. Although the curability 
of this dire disease depends very largely upon its early 
treatment, the general medical practitioner is seldom 
competent either to detect it in time, or to treat it 
properly. Before 1892, nine out of every ten medical 
men obtained their diplomas and became “registered 
medical practitioners" without having ever seen a 
lunatic, and even now half-a-dozen lectures are all that 
is considered necessary for the training of a medical 
man. We are without hospitals for clinical instruction 
for the cure of mental diseases. The asylums have not 
even wards for the observation and treatment of recent 
and acute cases. The rester number of lunacy doctors 
are often unacquainted with any system of psychology, 
and have not even a theory of mental analysis, and of 
the perversions of the fundamental faculties and the 
physical changes which accompany them. The duties 
of the medical staff are far too many, and have mostly 
to do with the administration of the asylum instead of 
the treatment of the insane, and the number of medical 
officers (one doctor for five hundred patients) is far too 
small. ference was made to the remarkable treat- 
ment of lunatics in the town of Gheel, in Belgium, 
where the patients are afforded almost entire liberty—a 
system which has proved a great success. 

The following were Mr. Hollinder’s conclusions :— 
Firstly, that every case of insanity demands as the 
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primary condition for recovery, separate and individual 
treatment and consideration ; secondly, that every 
asylum requires, in order to become a truly curative in- 
stitution, a hospital for the treatment of recent and acute 
cases, separate and distinct from the main establishment; 
lastly, that we want, besides the resident physicians, a 
staff of visiting physicians and specialists, but only such 
medical men appointed to lunacy work who can show 
special aptitude for it, and are thoroughly conversant 
with medical science and the organization of human 
nature. 

Mr. SAMUEL said it would be interesting to know the 
Belgian percentage of cures as compared with English. 
He believed cures were increasing through the methods 
now adopted of amusing and cheering the patients. He 
was surprised at the scanty provision made for clinical 
instruction in insanity, and thought that one reason for 
this lay in the fact that the local governing bodies who 
controlled the Asylums, were eager to keep down the 
rates, even at the expense of such a necessity. 

Mr. Cox did not favour the boarding-out method for 
lunatics as adopted at Gheel. 

Mr. Warren thought that doctors should study Phre- 
nology to give them & deeper knowledge of human 
nature. 

Mr. DuxHam said the lecturer had not defined insanity. 
It was difficult to say where was the dividing line be- 
tween sanity and insanity. A little temper magnified 
became violent loss of control. Extreme development 
may be insanity. Philosophers and geniuses may be 
insane. Excessive Acquisitiveness makes the miser heap 
wealth but live miserably. Deficient Hope may mean 
depression. Large Caution leads to fear and anxiety 
which may result in insanity. He thought that permit- 
ting patients with some particular development large to 
associate with others in whom those faculties were small 
would benefit both and assist to cure. 

Dr. WiTHERNSHAW thought that medical men were 
competent to judge of the condition of persons alleged to 
be insane, they having a special knowledge of human 
nature. With reference to the facilities for study of the 
subject there was a chair of Insanity at Edinburgh, and 
students attended the local asylums; there were also 
instruction, demonstration, and clinical work at Bethlehem 
Hospital. 

Rev. Freeman (of Colney Hatch) thought the medical 
staffs of asylums were too small, the patients were not 
always insane. He took the chair recently in the theatre 
at Colney Hatch and found the patients were as ready 
for the good points and as appreciative of good music as 
any ordina y audience. He thought that Phrenology 
would have a great deal to do in the amelioration of the 
condition of the insane. We had now to make the best 
of a bad job. 

Mr. Fear asked if the “ X " rays had been utilised in 
the diagnosis and cure of insanity. 

Mr. HorLANDER, replying to criticisms of his paper, 
said he was always careful to verify every statement of 
his before presenting it to a meeting or allowing it to be 
published. Before the year 1891 the Medical Examina- 
tion Board did not require any lunacy training in the 
students, and out of 100 students 10 men only attended 
the lectures provided. Every country except England 
had provision for study of recent £nd acute cases of in- 
sanity, and he advocated that medical men should be 
properly trained in this subject. 
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A vote of thanks to the lecturer, proposed by Mr. 
Warren and seconded by Dr. Withernshaw, was carried 
with applause. 

In acknowledging the thanks Mr. Hollünder said he 
had been often asked if his medical studies had in any 
sense shaken his faith in Phrenology. His reply was 
that nothing he had been taught during his training had 
caused him to retract one word of anything he had pre- 
viously written. 

Previous to the meeting being closed Mr. Durnam 
juice a lady with results satisfactory to her and her 

riends. 


BRISTOL. 


Herr Cohen still continues his series of lectures at the 
Hannah More Hall and attracts good audiences. His subjecta 
are illustrated with lime-light views, electric experiments, and 
rapid charcoal drawings at which he is very clever. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


Prof. A. Golledge has been lecturing in this well-known 
North Devon town in the Schoolrooms of the Baptist Cha, 
and Christ Church. In the former the Pastor (Rev. T. Phil. 
pot) presided, and commended the professor from personal 

rience of his ability. At the conclusion of his lectures Mr. 
Golledge gave public delineations of character, the accuracy of 
which were vouched for by friends of the persons examined. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 


On the 19th ult. Mr. J. Webb lectured in the Church House 
on “The Utility of Phrenology,” the Vicar (Rev. Mr. Maitland) 
in the chair. The use of Phrenology to the student of litera- 
ture and of history was particularly dwelt upon; its applica- 
tion to politics and its value as a moral and religious force were 
discussed. After the lecture questions were asked and 
answered and several heads examined. Votes of thanks to 
lecturer and chairman concluded a very useful meeting. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Professor Hubert has been delivering lectures in the 
Mechanics’ Institute to large and appreciative audiences. Dr. 
A. Stevenson and Councillor J. A. H. Green were his chairmen, 
and his visit has roused considerable interest in Phrenology in 
the district. The local papers have reported his lectures at 
some length, and altogether an impetus has been given which 
we trust will gather force until another star shall be added to 
Prof. Hubert's crown in the revival of the Nottingham Phreno- 
logical Society. 


ETHERLEY MOOR. 


An interesting lecture on Phrenology was given on Monday 
in the Etherley Moor Methodist Lay Mission Room by Mr. J. 
Murray, of Brusselton, a member of the British Phrenological 
Association, before a good audience. The lecturer's remarks 
were received with hearty approval and the lecture altogether 
was most instructive and entertaining. Several delineations of 
character were given at the close of the lecture, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer for his kind 
services. 


WORKINGTON. 


Prof. Mark Moores, of Morcambe and Blackpool, has just 
completed an eleven weeks’ tour without a single night's rest. 
He commences another twelve weeks’ tour on Boxing Day. 
The Workington Star says— 

** Prof. Mark Moore's famous “ Talks with the People" have 
attracted good audiences at the Public Hall this week, and he 
continues his addresses all next week. The lectures are illus- 
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trated with scme beautiful pictures, and the usual public de- 
lineations of character are publicly given each evening. Mark 
Moores knows his subject right to the roots, talks out straight, 
and gives honest advice, hence his popularity. He announces 
special subjects, interesting to all, next week, and his bright 
little show shouldn't be missed by those who like a pleasant 
and instructive entertainment.” 


NEWCASTLE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Friday, December 4th, a lecture was given by Mr. Dar- 
ling on “ Phrenology and Physiognomy." Mr. Darling showed 
that when certain facial signs were present, we were justified 
in looking for corresponding cranial developments. In other 
words, certain formations of the head went with corresponding 
types of face. The lecture was illustrated by a number of 
beautifully finished drawings showing portraits of several well- 
known men. 

On Friday, December 18th, Mr. Wodson gave a paper on 
* Phrenology in the Home," He said that a knowledge of 
Phrenology by the mothers would save society, and dwelt 
specially on the necessity of parents knowing Phrenology and 
how to use it. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. A. J. Wildy, of the British Phrenological Association, on 
November 27th, delivered a lecture at the Congregational 
Lecture Hall. His subject was “ Phrenology and its Mission," 
and he elicited considerable discussion, in which the Revs. H. 
Moulson and T. W. Wilkinson, Mr. James Webb, and others 
took part. 

On December 10th a lecture was delivered by Dr. H. Davies, 
LL.D., M.D., his subject being “The Field of Mind." Mr. 
James Webb, who occupied the chair, introduced Dr. Davies as 
one who, after careful study, had arrived at the conviction that 
Phrenology was a true science. Pr. Davies stated that it was 
his decided opinion that among the sciences, none had stronger 
claim than Phrenology, notwithstanding the fact that it had 
long suffered the opprobrium of the ignorant and the cynical, 
and notwithstanding the fact that its greatest enemies had been 
its professed advocates. Phrenology had grasped the physical 
evidences, had observed the operations of certain laws, and had 
unfalteringly and unerringly demonstrated additional truth. 
At the conclusion of the lecture a number of exceedingly in- 
teresting questions were asked, relating to personal experiences 
of members of the audience. At the lecturer’s desire that 
Mr. Webb should read a head, the latter chose that of Dr. 
Davies himself. The description was minute, and Mr. Webb 
pointed out the peculiarities as he proceeded, inviting members 
to test for themselves. After the usual votes of thanks a re- 
solution was passed that a letter of condolence be addressed to 
Mrs. Gallaher and family on the death of the late Mr. James 
Gallaher, one of the vice-presidents. 


HUMAN MAGNETISM. 


The printers are still busy with this work by Jas. CoTEs, ESQ., 
PH.D.,F.B.P.4., F.4.8. The first edition is nearly all bespoke, and 
any requiring a copy at the subscription price, 8/6, should send mc 
their orders without delay. It will be the standard work on 
Mesmerism, Hypnotism, &c., and no student of these sciences can 
afford to be without a copy. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL YEAR BOOK, 1897 


Will soon be in the hands of the public. All who desire to 
secure copies should post their orders on to me at once, as there 
will be no reprint, and the number is necessarily limited. See 
advertisement on page 16. Copies of the 1896 Year Book may still 
be obtained. 
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TO BRITISH PHRENOLOGISTS. 


By JAMES COATES, Px. D. 


One great thing is wanted to make Phrenology honoured and 
respected at home and abroad, and that is intense sincerity in 
the advocacy of the Science or the principles of Phreno- 
logy, as the great master minds—Gall, Spurzheim, Combe 
and Cox— have set us notable examples. It was by this 
method they attracted the attention of the educated, and 
fomented earnest and energetic controversies, which in the end 
redound to the acceptance of Phrenology by the educated. 
Immense injury has been done by phrenologists as phrenolo- 
gists promoting fads, and raising side issues to greater im- 

rtance that the central subject itself, Phrenology, has been 

uried under the debris of mesmeric shows, palmistry, astrology, 
homcopathy, hydropathy, &c., &c. 

Let me earnestly and kindly urge at least all those professed 
phrenologists, who are now diplomated, and Fellows of the 
British Phrenological Association, to set their faces against the 
foregoing practices, and to endeavour, as far as lies in their 
power, to place the Science and the Art* of Phrenology in the 
highest place they know, and once again the leading magazines 
will discuss it, the press notice it, and men of science will 
publicly declare for or against it, and once more the educated 
public will become interested in the subject. 

Let all diplomated teachers of Phrenology magnify their 
office, follow the lead of those eminent savants and teachers 
who have left us such a great and grand legacy of wisdom and 
examples, and do their very utmost to advocate Phrenology, 
as this great, ennobling, and humanising science deserves. 

There is another point, to which I in the kindliest spirit, 
seek to draw your attention. In every religious, medical, and 
scientific body worthy of the name, there is co-operation and 
esprit de corps, an enthusiastic blending of interests for the 
advancement of the science, or the ideas held in common. 
The man of science has to live, the doctor must provide for 
his family, the preacher has to discharge the duties of 
humanity, but none of these individual duties are allowed to 
interfere with the great, and to them most important, projects 
which have united their interests. If would be well if my 
presion brethren would lay the best examples presented 
y ihe advocates of science, of medicine, and of religion to 
heart—rejecting, in their wisdom, the failings attached to all 
human organisations—and co-operate more energetically and 
thoroughly to promote the knowledge of Phrenology, as a 
human benefactor, before the British public. The professional 
fees—for the labourer is worthy of his hire—for the services 
rendered to the public are important considerations. But the 
man who sacrifices the pure advocacy and the high estate of 
Phrenology to mere fee-getting is unworthy of the name of a 
Phrenologist. The man who starts out to make a living out 
of Phrenology fails. But he who undertakes because he is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit and the principles of 
Phrenology to advocate Phrenology, scientifically and by 
example, succeeds, 

Co-operation is essential to success. If all professional 
Phrenologists—outside the British Association—fail to under- 
stand this, let all those within be determined to act, and place 
unitedly this great humanising, philosophical, and ethical 
science in the forefront, and rise above the poor and paltry 
tactics of making it a mere head-reading method of getting 
ees. 

Phrenology at the present moment is without a magazine or 
periodical in Great Britain to represent its interest, except 
the PoruLAR PnHRENoLocIST, and the Popular Phrenologist is 
far from what it should be. But it is the best we have. Why 
is it not a better paper? Because of the lack of co-operation, 
and sense of duty, which should animate all true advocates of 
Phrenology. If professional Phrenologists made it their duty 
to introduce this penny paper to their clients and the public, 


* Science consists of the principles which are known; and the Art, of 
the practical rules and methods of proceedure through which the Science 
may be demunstrated. 
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they would soon have a much better monthly to represent 
Phrenology. Their refusal to do this is a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy. There is not much money to be made 
on the sale of a penny paper. Hence the indifference mani- 
fested by many professional Phrenologists. If they were wise 
and truly believed in the cducation of the public, it would pay 
them to give a copy of the P. P. to every client who consulted 
them, and many of their clients would not take a copy with- 
out paying for it. Let my fellow Phrenologists co-operate in 
this matter, and by a wider circulation of the Popunar 
PHRENOLOGIST bring Phrenology in some way into new homes 
and unto new sets of readers. Also take their local book- 
sellers and newsagents in hand, and say to them, '' Take three, 
six, or twelve copies a month—as may be gauged by the cir- 
cumstences—exhibit them, and try to sell them, and what is 
left over and returned on order, I will pay you the wholesale 
rates for, so that you will be at no loss.” 

In conclusion, then, let me urge upon professional Phreno- 
logists to place Phrenology, pure and simple, in the fore front 
of their work, and let the real and intelligent advocacy of 
Phrenology attract and capture the educated world. Let them 
co-operate for the elevation of the professional status, and unite 
for this higher propaganda of Phrenology, and bis d keep it 
clear of side issues, however interesting, and finally let them 
all unite with esprit de corps to place Phrenology before the 
British Public by means of magazine or periodical of their 
own. We do not want trade journals; we want a journal to 
represent Phrenology. We have in the PoruLaR PHRENOLO- 
Gist the nucleus and basis of what is wanted. All the im- 
provements desired will come in time, as a reward for the 
interests British Phrenologists will take in the sale and intro- 
duction of this paper to their clients and the public. The 
painful fact remains that unless British Phrenologists arouse 
themselves to a true sense of duty, and thus prevent the Poru- 
LAR PHRENOLOGIST from failing for want of proper support, they 
will be left without a single paper to represent the science, 
methods of teaching, and indeed their own legal and profes- 
sional interests : and without co-operation British Phrenology 
will once more stagnate. 

Let me earnestly appeal to all professional Phrenologists to 
unite, co-operate, and cndeavour at least that British Phren o 
logy shall be represented to the British Publio by a British 
publication in touch with all true interest. 
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A CURE FOR SEA SICKNESS. 


Anyone who haa suffered from a severe attack of sea-sickness 
will be grateful for any simple remedy which offers relief. The 
following is guaranteed by a Russian physician to be an 
effective means of curing the worst cases of sea-sickness, and 
of avoiding it when the symptoms first make their appearance. 
It consists in taking long and deep inspirations. About twenty 
breaths should be taken every minute, and they should be as 
deep as possible. After thirty or forty inspirations have been 
taken the symptoms will be found to abate, and in & few 
minutes they will disappear altogether. If the sickness 
reappears the deep breathing should be at once resorted to. If 
the testimony of the dozen or more persons who have tried 
this remedy can be believed, it affords speedy relief. 


TRIUMPH OVER DIFFICULTIES. 


It is extraordinary what some men can accomplish in spite 
of ill-fortune. Verestchagin had his right thumb so badly 
bitten by a leopard some years ago that it had to be ampu- 
tasted. On the field of battle the middle finger of his right 
hand was made useless by a shot. By a fall on the Steppes, 
later, the centre-bones of the same hand were shattered. 
Nevertheless, Verestchagin is one of the foramost painters in 
Russia, and makes as dexterous use of his right hand, lamed as 
it is, as any man in Europe. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Sienor Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


In one of my Phrenological classes were several ladies 
who were most expert students. I should like to see 
more ladies take up the study ; for it is a most fascinating 
pursuit, especially after mastering the rudiments. I felt 
quite proud of my class when I could for instance place 
a skull or plaster cast before them, and receive in a quarter 
of an hour a close delineation of the person’s character ; 
although they had no data to go upon other than the 
specimen. before them. Upon one occasion I received 
the s skull of a Hindoo, from Bombay, and laid it before 
my pupils, and it was wonderful how they indicated the 
Hindoo traits of character. 


On another occasion I placed the cast of that notorious 
criminal, Mary Ann Cotton, before them, and the only 
mistake they made was to call it ‘this man." Some visitors 
from London enquired: ‘‘ Where can we learn Phrenology 
like this?" I mentioned the Fowler Institute, O'Dell's, 
and a few others. The public are keen to learn, but do 
not know where, and how to acquire accurate knowledge. 


Phrenology is not always pleasant. When lecturing ina 
strange place and seeking lodgings, I have known diff- 
culty in finding them. Once in pure desperation we 
went to the “ Bay Horse," in the Town of ————, 
confident that at last we would find accommodation. 
Upon enquiring for the landlady she came bustling in 
adjusting her specs, took a good survey and enquired if 
it was me that all those bones belonged to at the Hall. 
I modestly said “ Yes." “Man!” said she, “I wad na 
ha ye aboot the house for ony money.” 


Upon another occasion, lecturing in the pit district, 
some difficulty occurred in finding lodgings. At last we 
secured apartments with an old maid and her brother. 
She grew very curious about Phrenology, and I threw a 
few off-hand remarks about her brother. She most in- 
dignantly enquired ‘who telt ye that? noo its a shame 
they can’t let the ould man be, I warrant it was so and 
so.” I could not convince her it was written on her 
brother's head. 


Another small difficulty—a lady came with her family 
for delineations of character—in a day or two she turns 
up with her husband. The Phrenologist saw he had a 
low type of head, and was a vile scamp, and also sees 
through the motive of the lady who is madly jealous. To 
be a disciple of peace he must modify the character of the 
man as much as possible by softening the bad points, 
else it will be like throwing oil on fire. Upon that 
delineation depends the continuance of the mutual co- 
operation that has kept those two together so many years, 


I was once twitted in a railway train by an individual 
(whose case was precisely the above) that Phrenology 
was not quite true, and instanced his own delineation. 
I indignantly said, “ Mr. , it was not because I 
did not know your villainous character, but I saw the 
state of your wife, and I modified it for her sake.” He 
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said, ‘Right you are. I don’t think there is a crime 
that I have not committed.” 


Another reminiscence out of many shows the striking 
truthfulness of Phrenology. I was once leaning out of 
the window of an express train, and watching the people 
come along the platform, when suddenly my eye was 
arrested by a peculiar heal, and cogitating I thought 
“ That is quite the criminal type of head," and I wonder 
at such a man being at large, he might have committed 
some capital crime and been incarcerated for it." He 
came and got into the same compartment where I was. 


The train started, and he asked me if I had any ob- 
jection to his smoking. I said ‘‘No, as there are no 
others you may smoke away." He then began to be 
abusive, saying “it was such as me who kept men like 
him down," and drawing out a long knife said ‘‘he 
would not care a straw for doing six months for me." I 
quietly drew the check string, and the train was stopped. 
I complained to the guard, who said, ‘I'll find you 
another seat rather than take him out;" and aside, 
* He's a dangerous customer." Incidents like those are 
numberless in the experiences of a Phrenologist, and 
would fill a volume. 


All hail readers of THE Poruntar PHRENOLOGIST, allow 
me to wish you a Happy New Year; one productive of 
health and wealth of intellectual ideas for our paper. It 
is quite refreshing to read English ideas in a truly 
English journal representative of a body of intelligent phre- 
nologists. I hope the public will so much appreciate our 
journal that the editor will have to issue it at shorter in- 
tervals. Every reader might with advantage name it to 
his particular friend, and thus inorease its popularity, 
which, I am sure, it truly deserves. 


The interesting reports of the B.P.A. are doubly wel. 
come to provincial members who, no doubt like myself, 
would like to be amongst them for the mutual interchange 
of phrenological ideas. It is curious sometimes in reading 
the various remarks made on certain points, how the 
primitive functions of some particular organ is made 
to do duty for another organ, and equally interesting to 
note how other members take up the point. Mind lies at 
the root of all organisation: so much so that the very 
bones are built up in accordance with the identity of the 
ego inhabiting the outward shell. It is no uncommon 
thingin my experience for some of my specimens to be 
recognised by acquaintances when examining them after 
& lecture. 


Thus mind forms the base work of the body, and tho 
particular individual actions of mind by constantly using 
certain muscles, gives to them & preponderating develop- 
ment, laying a basis for a science of Physiognomy, signs 
of which to an expert are almost as definite as phreno- 
logical organs. Thus it is almost impossible to separate 
this cause and effect. One is the physiognomy of the 
head, the other of the face and body. Thus Dr. Gall and 
Spurzheim denominated their system physiognomical, 
Dr. Spurzheim afterwards adopting the two Greek words 
phreno—the mind, logos—discourse, as a more elegant 
expression to denominate the system. 


8 Y The Popular 


CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


This is our birthday number, and I have already 
receivd a large number of congratulations from readers, 
many of whom are undoubtedly very much in love with 
the P.P., and look anxiously month by month for its 
appearance. Iam gratefulfor their kind expressions of 
goodid, and trust all their best wishes may be fulfilled. 

will, however, just unburden myself (my Secretiveness 
is not large) to my friends a little as to the present 
position. 


In promoting the P.P. my chief object was to supply 
what I considered to be a great want--a journal for the 
&dvancement of Phrenology, written in 4 style all could 
understand, and at & popular price; hoping to make it 
attractive enough to the ordinary reader to be picked up 
by many unaccustomed to read phrenological literature, 
and so interest them in one of the most important sub- 
jects which could occupy their attention. This was my 
intention, and I have reason to believe the result has not 
been a failure. 


The P.P. has not been all I would like it to have been. 
The articles have been just a little longer, and, shall I 
say it, a little drier than I had hoped,. with hardly 
enough incident and spice—for the general public like 
variety—yet everything which has appeared in it has 
been reliable. Most of its contents have been original, 
and by the leading authorities and workers in the move- 
ment; so that if anything has been lost by the lack of 
the “spice” it is more than counterbalanced by the 
value and trustworthiness of its contents. 


The correspondence page has always been well sup- 
plied, and I have to express regret that it is inpasstlo 
to insert the large number of letters which reach me. If 
the writers would only remember that space is limited, 
and confine their arguments within narrower limits, 
more may be done in this direction. The supply of 
stories, too, for the prize story page, has always been 
good, but many of the efforts have been very crude 
attempts. Some of those, however, which have taken 
the prize are the first attempts at story writing of their 
authors. I fear the P.P. will have much to answer for 
if it helps to add to the already overwhelming army of 
storytellers. 


Now, in addition to securing good matter for insertion, 
one of my chief duties has been the exclusion of all 
that is objectionable, in the form of articles, notes, 
correspondence, and advertisements. I have endeavoured, 
and I think have succeeded, in keeping the pages clear 
of anything which can be considered even questionable, 
and as long as the paper is under my jurisdiction the 
same policy will be maintained. 


As to the future—while I will do my best to continue 
to present the most reliable information obtainable, and 
from time to time adopt improvements and new features, 
yet my readers can help very considerably in securing 
the success which I am continually told the P.P. 
deserves. Each reader can secure one or more sub- 
scribers to it, can recommend it to their acquaintances, 
can give away a copy or two to persons likely to be 
interested, or can send me a list of names and addresses 
on a postcard, and I will supply such with sample copies. 
Tradesmen and merchants interested in Phrenology can 
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advertise iheir wares in its pages, lecturers can sell it at 
their meetings, inserting their programmes between its 
leaves, and in many other ways all can help to increase 
its usefulness. 


Many complaints have reached me from time to time 
that the P.P. cannot be obtained by the writers. This is 
always a difficulty with a new periodical, but any news- 
agent can obtain it to order; many of them will not 
take the trouble unless they are continually appealed to. 
There should be no difficulty in the way of every news- 
agent having a supply every month, as they can be 
obtained on sale or return from the wholesale agents, so 
that no loss or expense need be incurred. Will my 
readers show this paragraph to their newsagents. 


I am frequently asked to supply Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Sons with the P.P. for their" bookstalls. I would 
willingly do this, but they do not stock monthly periodicals 
until the demand at their stalls is sufficiently great to 
warrant their doing so. The P.P. will always be supplied 
by them to order, and if any friend cannot obtain it else- 
where they can be sure of getting a copy by ordering it 
in advance at a railway bookstall. By doing this they 
will serve two ends; they will seoure their own copy, 
and help to create enough demand to warrant Mesars. 
Smith and Sons keeping it always on sale. Of course it 
can always be had delivered free by post for twelve 
months by sending on to me a postal order for one 
shilling and sixpence. 

With this copy is presented an index of the first 
volume for those who would like to bind up the numbers. 
All back numbers are in stock, post free 14d. each (except 
August, the charge for which is 3d., post free). The 
whole set of twelve, post free, 1s. 3d. Bound copies of 
Vol. I., post free, 28. 6d. Cases for binding, post free, 
1s. 3d. This is the cheapest and best phrenological pro- 
duotion ever offered, and should be secured by all who 
desire to be up to date in mental science. 


Some officious person at 63, Chancery Lane, has taken 
the liberty of refusing letters sent to the Secretary, 
B.P.A., hence many correspondents have had their 
letters returned to them. This is very annoying, and to be 
regretted, but if for the present all correspondents will 
please address, The Secretary B.P.A., 68, Cicada Road, 
Wandsworth, S.W., a repetition of the unpleasantness 
referred to wil be avoided. In our next issue I shall 
have an important announcement to make with reference 
to this matter and the future of the B.P.A. 


There are many good men and women who would like 
to assist in furthering the cause of Phrenology, but 
having a sufficient income for their needs do not care to 
enter the field as professional phrenologists. An oppor- 
tunity will soon be offering in London for one or more of 
such to give very useful and effective help to the work of 
the B.P.À. The work will not be of an arduous or pro- 
fessional character, but devotion to principle is necessary. 
If any ladies or gentlemen are willing to so assist by 
giving freely some portion of their timo daily to the 
service of the B.P.A., will they kindly communicate with 
the Secretary as above, when particulars will be sent or 
an interview arranged. A splendid opportunity for a 
sincere student. 

And now, dear Readers, one and all, I wish you most 


cordially 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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EXCESSIVE CAUTIOUSNESS. 


By J. Minporr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


A proper development of the organ of Caution gives 
prudence, carefulness, discretion, watchfulness, and cir- 
cumspection, qualities of inestimable worth and constant 
practical utility. Cautiousness is absolutely necessary to 
success in all important undertakings and in the proper 
management of affairs. It is the sentinel of the mind 
which keeps guard over all the other organs. Its office 
is to exercise vigilance, to watch for danger, and to 
exhort every faculty to prudence, to consideration, and 
to close circumspection. 

Individuals in whom Cautiousness is small never think 
of consequence, they are rash and impulsive, run all 
sorts of risks, and are apt, not only to bring themselves 
to ruin by reckless exposure to physical dangers, but to 
ruin their minds by an indulgent gratification of all the 

‘mental desires; they live too much in the present; 
results in futurity never trouble them. 

It wil thus be seen how needful and important 
Cautiousness is when normally developed in regulating 
and keeping in check the whole of the mental organs. 
There are, however, unfortunately, a great number of 
individuals who, to their detriment in many ways, possess 
this organ in an abnormal or excessive degree, and when 
this is so they should make every effort to restrain it. 

Cautiousness, when possessed in an excessive degree, 
is a great hindrance to the success and prospects of 
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individuals, and often interferes greatly with their health 
and happiness. It is certainly well to keep on the safe 
side, and such anxioms as “ Look before you leap" are 
excellent when applied to small Cautiousness with the 
idea of stimulating its activity and development. Indi- 
viduals with excessive Cautiousness are apt to go against 
their own interests; they are too careful to keep on the 
safe and sure side; they lose many favourable and good 
opportunities and advantages through fear to take a little 
risk. ‘There are as good fish in the sea as have ever 
been caught," and '' A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush," say they, forgetting that ' Nothing venture, 
nothing win," that ''Delays are dangerous," and that 
* Procrastination is the thief of time." They acquire 
the habit of continually putting off, thinking that another 
time will do, and thus oftentimes feel vexed with them- 
selves when they see others doing the very thing they 
had it in their mind to do. Procrastination is one of the 
worst features of excessive Cautiousness, causing indi- 
viduals to put off continually to their disadvantage. 

Excessive Cautiousness keeps an individual in a con- 
stant state of fear, anxiety, and wavering hesitancy, and 
Te small Firmness, indecision. It entertains strong 
forebodings of the future, magnifies dangers, apprehends 
coming evils, and worries about trifles. It is always on 
the alert for some unforeseen disaster; and with small 
Hope it disposes individuals to take a too gloomy view of 
everything, and has a very detrimental effect upon the 
actions, health, and spirits of its possessors. 

Excessive Cautiousness does much towards under- 
mining the health, oftentimes bringing about indigestion, 
and a chronic state of nervousness, irritability, des- 
pondency, dissatisfaction, sadness, hypochondria, and 
melancholy, 


The operations of Cautiousness may frequently be mis- 
taken for those of other organs, particularly of Acquisi- 
tiveness; many persons who get the credit for being 
very saving are more afraid they shall want money than 
they are anxious to acquire it; they save, not to 
accumulate, but to make ends meet; are frugal more 
from fear of destitution than from the sense of economy ; 
could they be assured of the means of existence they 
would save no further, being more anxious to secure 
what they have than to venture for more, even though 
they had a tenfold chance. 


To restrain excessive Cautiousness, be less hesitating, 
banish from your mind anything like timidity or fear, as 
fear to venture oftentimes prevents individuals from 
doing what they may have the ability to do; be less 
fearful of consequences, avoid worry and anxiety, never 
procrastinate or put off, be prompt in your actions and 
decisions, get into the way of deciding at once if possible. 
Excessive Cautiousness is often developed from being too 
confined or too much alone ; avoid monotony ; get in the 
open air much, and amongst enterprising, go-ahead 
people, and endeavour to participate in their enterprises. 


Parents who have children possessing excessive 
Cautiousness should be very careful in their treatment ; 
they should not be made to go to bed after dark without 
a light, or be abruptly dealt with, or be frightened by 
real or imaginary dangers, ghost stories, &c. Being very 
impressionable to everything of this kind, they are liable 
to develop a high state of nervousness, the con- 
sequences of which may have a detrimental effect on 
them as long as they live. 
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HEALTH NOTES 


By Jas. COATES, PH.D., F.4.8., RorBEsAY, N.B. 


HINTS ON HOW TO HYPNOTISE. 


ACCORDING to previous announcement, I draw my 
contributions to the Hygienic Department of this Journal 
to a close by some practical advice in the therapeutic 
employment of Hypnotism, viz., “ Hints on How to 
Hypnotise." Space will not admit of more than Hiuts, 
and nothing more is desirable for the earnest student, or 
practitioner, realising that he has the Rig wears 
endowments. Whether he has discovered these acci- 
dentally, or has gained the insight thereto by perusal of 
these notes, or has awakened to the fact in some other 
way, matters little. He will not be contented with these 
notes, but will for himself proceed to obtain the best 
possible information as to theory, and by actual experi- 
ment soon acquire the manual dexterity and grace of 
movement, which express deeper than mere words the 
innate power and ability of the master, and of his power 
to cure the diseased. 


Supposing then, that the operator has the theoretical 
knowledge, or at least the intelligent groundwork of the 
same, and that he is possessed of a fair degree of mental 
vigour, patience, firmness, concentrativeness, excellence 
of motive, and unmistakeable sympathy for suffering, 
combined with a good share of vital and recuperative 
power in his own organisation, then he may commence 
to do one thing and to avoid another. To do one thing, 
he may honestly endeavour to exercise and increase his 
healing powers—by “laying on his hands upon the 
sick '’'—magnetically and hyynotically, for the genuine 
purpose of healing them. And the thing which he is 
not to do, is to avoid throwing his pearls before swine. 
Let there be no exhibitions to satisfy the curious; no 
talk to air his own vanity; and, finally, no attempt to 
experiment or to heal on or before distrustful, ignorant, 
and prejudiced persons, whether educated or not. If he 
follows these hints out, he will in a short time become a 
successful operator. His services will be sought, and in 
proportion as they are really sought, in that proportion 
will his power to operate increase. He shall, by 
wisdom and by the true healing gifts of the good and 
sympathetic, have broken down the outward dynamic 
walls of psychological resistance in the community he 
moves in, and soon, travelling along the lines of the least 
resistance, he relieves and he heals the greater percentage 
of those who seek his aid. 


I must now confine my notes to Hypnotic processes. 
In carrying these out, the part taken by the patient— 
natural and sensible—is as great, if not greater, than the 
influence of the operator in bringing about the desired 
result. This is important to bear in mind. But to per- 
form his (the patient’s) part, he has to be directly and 
indirectly led to do so by the superior knowledge and 
directions of the operator. Expectancy, in the patient, 
has to be aroused (for what & man knows nothing about 
he cannot expect); also fears and timidity, and nervous 
mental restlessness (brain activity) have all to be allayed ; 
and finally, the attention, concentrated attention, of the 
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patient has to be secured. Now, to bring this all about 
the operator does so by manner, rather than by direct 
oral instructions. Herein are knowledge and experience 
best exhibited. The patient realises, intuitively or 
instinctively, through the subtle channels of psychical 
impressionability, whether he is in the presence of a 
man imbued with a deep knowledge of the subject, and 
an equal deep sense of responsibility in the exercise of it, 
or the man who is all talk, but who has really no true 
insight into the subject. In the presence of the first, the 
patient, without fully realising it, enters into that calm 
state, expective-of-good-results, so necessary to the sub- 
stantial achievement of success. Other patients have to 
be educated, or insensibly led into this receptive state, 
a state which readily accepts the healthy human 
nervaura from the operator, and also ideas, which, like 
leaven in the barrel of meal, steadily aud surely bring 
about the healthy state in mind and body sought. 


In some cases the cures are instantaneous, in others— 
in the majority—several sittings are necessary. First, 
to bring about the proper receptive and passive condition 
in the patient, and secondly, to implant by suggestion, or 
by instruction, the necessary (yeast) ideas which will 
work out the marvellous changes in mind and body, 
discernable subsequently in the normal life of the 
individual. I have said normal, for while hypnotic 
sleep approximates to natural sleep, I, at least, do not 
consider it a normal state, It is not a state suited to the 
requirements of our five-sensed world in which most of 
us have to live, and it is & condition which should only 
be induced as a means to an end. Just as in church we 
have the sweet-sounding hymns, the oalm intonations of 
the Liturgy, and the dim and chastening surroundings, 
all conducing to mental calm and receptivity, preceding 
the ascent to the pulpit of the preacher, who, in positive 
and authoritative tones, declares the truths which he 
believes in himself, and which he thinks are necessary to 
the spiritual health and wellbeing of his flook, so in 
Hypnotism, the cultivation of the receptive must precede 
the active, those most affected, carrying out, or trying to 
carry out the preacher's advice in daily life. This lesson 
must be carried out in the cure of physical and mental 
diseases by hypnotic processes. 


Now, as to outward details. The eyes, the hands, 
and the voice, of the operator, are the outward and 
visible signs of his powers. The eyes, with steady, 
patient, firm, grave, and yet benevolent gaze; the 
hands, for quiet direction and sympathetic touch; and 
the voice, to give such directions and suggestions which 
cannot well be conveyed by any other means. Take a 
case in point. A patient to be hypnotised should be 
ccmntoraaly seated in an easy chair, or, better still, 
stretched on a sofa. Both positions are suggestive of 
ease, and of the need of sleep. Wherever seated, the 
patient's eyes must not be exposed to the direct glare of 
light. The chair or sofa should then be so placed that 
the light entering the room should be behind the patient, 
and, contrawise, should fall on the eyes and the move- 
ments of the operator. When seated comfortably, the 
operator should ask a few sympathetic questions from 
the patient, not so much to learn the nature and history 
of his trouble, as to place him more at ease, and increase 
or gain his confidence in the treatment. This should 
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not occupy more than five minutes at first interview, and 
at the second, beyond the common courtesies of doctor 
and patient, not necessary. The patient is then asked 
to look at the two fingers of the operator's right hand 
which are stretched out (swallow-tail fashion) slightly 
above and towards the patient’s eyes. The operator 
quietly impressing on the patient the necessity of steadily 
watching the fingers while he, the operator, advances 
and withdraws his hand, over a space of ten or twelve 
inches, to and from the patient’s eyes, The twofold 
effect of this operation induces the receptivity and 
passivity desired. The attention of the patient is 
arrested by an object, or objects, not calculated to arouse 
his intellectual activity, while the movements of the hand 
produces certain corresponding movements of the eyes, 
and insensibly wearies them, and induces a state 
analogous to that which precedes natural sleep. Now 
suggestion, proper commences, for in quiet, monotonous 
tones the operator suggests all the phenomena sugges- 
tive of the approach of, and of sleep itself. The patient 
gradually falls into a still conscious but semi-dozing state. 
The next step is to advance the vigour of the suggestions 
to the therapeutic stage. Healing suggestions, or advice, 
are now given, for by the preceding steps the patient is 
now prepared to accept them; moreover, to act upon 
them. 


By whatever modes of procedure adopted—of gazing 
at, or making passes over or at the patient, or by getting 
the patient to gaze at a luminous point or upon a disc— 
all the foregoing mental stages must be brought about. 
Nothing can be done otherwise. It is necessary to note 
the important part the patient must take in the matter, 
whether consciously or otherwise, and the patience, skill, 
and tact to be employed by the operator. In the fore- 
going simple notes will be found the whole art of ** How 
To Hypnotise,” and all that is necessary for therapeutic 
or curative purposes. But for experimentation, and the 
greater, deeper, and more important uses of Hypnotism, 
such as the development of the inner sense, psychic 

wers of the individual, a specific training and a 

road ahd wide knowledge of human powers and their 
possibilities, are required, and can only be taught to the 
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A BRAVE PHRENOLOGIST. 


It gives me pleasure to record a courageous act per- 
formed by a member of the British Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, Dr. H. Davies, B.A., M.D., L.L.D., &c. This 
gentleman has kindly promised contributions to future 
issues of the P.P., and I know our friends everywhere 
will be pleased to read the productions of this gallant 
and learned writer. The particular act to which I refer 
is thus alluded to by a Stroud newspaper :— 

“ Capt. Ellis and his daughter were driving in their 
brougham from Minchinhampton to Stroud, when the 
horses became unmanageable, and dashed with tremen- 
dous speed down the steep incline leading to Butterrow. 
The driver was violeniiy thrown from the box, but 
fortunately with no serious consequences to himself. 
Mr. Herbert Davies, of London, who was walking up 
the hill at the time, without the least hesitation, and 
upon realising the extreme danger of the occupants of the 
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carriage, threw himself at the heads of the horses. As 
he only succeeded for a few moments in securing hold of 
one of the reins he swung clear of the ground, and 
whilst thus suspended received several severe kioks from 
the forelegs of the horses. However at a second attempt 
he managed to secure the second horse’s head, and 
although carried some eighty yards distance hanging from 
the necks of the horses he succeeded in bringing them 
to a standstill. It is hardly necessary to add that such 
action on Mr. Davies's part was one that, notwithstand- 
ing that he is, we understand, an accomplished athlete, 
was attended with the gravest danger to himself, for 
failure on his part must have resulted in his death. As 
it was he was severely bruised, and his clothes were 
badly torn. Certainly no instance of bravery more 
clearly deserved recognition from the Royal Humane 
Society than this, and it is certainly hoped that the ap- 
plication to be made on his behalf will secure to him that 
much coveted honour the Society have it in their power 
to give. That a most serious accident would have hap- 
pened but for his intervention is undeniable.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL REGISTER 
AND SELF INSTRUCTOR. Seventh Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
J. W. Taytor, Morecambe. Price Sixpence.—This Register has 
attained a success rivalled by few. Any book which reaches its. 
seventh edition may fairly lay claim to meet & want and satisfy it. 
The author has taken the liberty of correcting what he believes to 
be error on the part of Dr. Gall and otbers in the nomenclature of 
ihe faculties; while I cannot approve of one or two minor changes 
of this character, yet, on the whole, I can heartily recommend the 
Register to practising phrenologists as a most useful aid to them in 
thoir delineations of character. Tho table for marking is extremely 
simple, and the graded descriptions of the expressions of the facul- 
ties are cleverly written. In addition to the usual phrenological 
requirements Mr. Taylor has added other tables as a ''Guide to 
Marriage Table," showing the leading qualities required in a partner; 
bath table with hygienic advice ; a food table with dietetic advice; 
and & number of pages ruled for writing in a summary of the 
character of the client. 

The book should certainly be well patronised, and I must com- 
mend Mr. Taylor for producing a work of so much merit at such a 
low price. 

PHRENOLOGY AND MusICAL Tarent. Albert Ellis, Kent Road, 
Blackpool. Price Sixpence.—Is a well printed pamphlot dealing 
with the various developments required for the successful practice 
of music and the trades dependent on it, such as dealers in music, 
instrument makers, &c. The effect of each phrenological faculty 
upon the musical ability of its poascasor is given, with the influence 
exercised by temperament. Several illustrations, with a portrait of 
the author, embellish the work, which is an unique production in 
phrenological literature. 


Bound copies of Vol 1. of THE POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST, 
1896, can now be had, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 


Cases for binding the numbers 1 to 12, forming Vol. 1., 
1s. each, post free 1s. 3d. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


By Jonn Wm. TAYLOR. 


I fully appreciate the aim of many students of Phreno- 
logy, in their desire to uphold the study of Physiognomy, 
but on the other hand I am strongly opposed to the un- 
reliable system which is practised by some of our 
members in giving examinations, and by others in their 
writings. 

Physiognomy is generally understood to mean ''the 
art of reading the character from the face." 1 look upon 
Physiognomy as part of the natural language of the 
mental faculties—being limited to a few scientific rules 
only. After much careful observation, reading, and test- 
ing a great number of rules given by various writers on 
Physiognomy, the following is my firm conviction : That 
many physiognomists study the face from very superficial 
standpoints—such as “two lines at the root of the nose 
indicate a close observer," “a forehead perfectly free 
from wrinkles indicates a weak or unsound mind,” &c. 
This kind of thing is not an exact science; in my opinion 
the correct term would be, & science of conjecture. 


I have not read a book on Physiognomy in which half 
the rules given as indicative of certain traits of character 
will hold good when applied to people of different tem- 
peraments. When rules which have been laid down as 
guides fail, over and over again, they will be incorrect, 
and therefore unreliable. 


Allow me here to reproduce a few physiognomical 
rules, which I have proved to be anreliable :— 

R. D. Stocker says: ‘Lines which appear across 
some foreheads in a confused, irregular manner, have no 
practical form ; these denote a headstrong and unmanage- 
able character." In applying this rule to people 
generally, containing similar or the same lines upon the 
forehead, it is a complete failure; the opposite is fre- 
quently the case. 


Mr. Stocker, further says, '* A forehead which is per- 
fectly free from wrinkles of any kind indicates an 
absence of sensibility and a weak, if not absolutely un- 
sound, mind." I know many talented persons whose 
foreheads are perfectly free from wrinkles. The rule to be 
correct must always accompany the condition of a weak, 
af not absolutely unsound, mind. But common experience 
proves that such is not the case. 


— 


Again, Mr. Stocker says: “Two upright lines above 
the nose show a thoughtful and close observer.” Are 
there not a great number of thoughtful and close 
observers who do not possess two upright lines above 
the nose? If so, what have the lines in question to do 
with close observation. 

Re Dr. Andrew Wilson challenged. Our Editor does 
well to ask, “ Is he (Dr. Andrew Wilson) justified in still 
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continuing to act as Combe Lecturer. and in taking funds 
which were left for the furtherance of Phrenology?” I 
have frequently asked the same question, which still 
remains unanswered. Dr. Wilson is bound in all honor 
either to give up his position as Combe Lecturer, or meet 
& present-day representative of Phrenology and prove 
his case. If he does not do so, we are fully justified in 
our conviction, that he cannot defend his action in villfy- 
ing Phrenology. 


———— 
D 


In conclusion, I wish to re-echo the sentiments ex- 
pressed in paragraphs two and three of Cranion's Notes 
in the December issue, in reference to future Congresses 
of the Association. We provincial members can have 
an entertainment at home, but we cannot meet to discuss 
the great principles of Phrenology as often as many of 
us could wish. o 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Who wiil subscribe to the most wide-awake Phrenological paper 
published in America? It will be sent free for twelve months 
direct from the office, in San Francisco, to any person sending me 
8 postal order for half-a-crown, with name and address. I have & 
number of copies of the past twelve months, and while they last 
will send one as a sample to any person sending me a half penny 
addressed wrapper for the purpose. The published price of each 
copy is 5 cents. (24d.), so by ordering through the P.P, you will 
have it free of all further cost. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


Jan. 5th.—British Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Jas. Webb, Esq., F.P.B.A., on 
** The Phrenology of Musicians,” at 7.45 p.m. 


Jan. 8th.—Leyton Phrenological Society, Congregational 
Lecture Hall, Leyton, Essex. John Melville, 
Esq., on * Memories of bygone Phrenolo- 
gists.” S8 p.m. Free. 

Jan. 8th.—Newcastle Phrenological Society, Church 
Institute, Hood Street. R. Foreman, Esq., 
on “ Phrenology and Religion.” 

Jan. 22nd.—Leyton Phrenological Society (as above). 
Rev. H. Mouleon, on “Phrenology and 
Religion." 

Jan. 22nd.— Newcastle Society 
Thomas, Esq., on “ 
scious Phrenologists."' 

Jan. 27th.—Fowler  Phrenological Institute, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. Professor J. Millott Severn, of 
Brighton, lecture on “ Occupations and Pro- 
fessions," at 7.30 p.m. 

Jan.—Clapham,Gilead Mission Hall, York Terrace, S. W: 

Cook, every Monday and Wednesday, on 
“ Phrenology,” 8 p.m. Free. 

Jan.—Kew Gardens, every Wednesday and Sunday. 
Stackpool E. O'Dell, at No. 5, Cumberland 
Gate, 8 p.m. Free. 


as above), W. C 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By JAMES WEBB, F.B.P.A. 


ALIMENTIVENESS. 


There is in Paris at the present time an exhibition of cookery. 
One of the Ministers of the Republic, speaking of its usefulness 
and value, is reported to have said: " Faites nous de bonne 
cuisine, et nous vous ferons de bonne politique” (Make us good 
cookery and we will make good politics for you). There is 
much in that remark, for without food there would neither be 
politics nor ministers. 

A man may exist fairly comfortably without many of his in- 
tellectual faculties and without many of his propensities and 
sentiments, and even without his sense of taste and smell, 
but he cannot exist without food. Hence, of all the mental 
faculties, there is not one of greater consequence than the 
desire for food. 

In my younger days it was generally believed that the desire 
for food arose from the stomach entirely, and when the 
earlier phrenologists, especially Mr. Crook, of London, and 
Mr. Hoppe, of Copenhagen, both gentlemen of considerable 
ability in anatomy and medicine, not only confirmed the 
opinion of Dr. T. Reid, one of the ablest Scotch meta- 
physicians of the last century, that there is a mental faculty 
presiding over hunger and thirst, and not only confirmed Dr. 
Reid's opinion, but proved the anterior portion of the middle 
lobe of the brain to be-the organ devoted to this faculty, 
there was much anti-phrenological ridicule cast upon the dis- 
covery. Drs. Crook and Hoppe arrived at the same conclusion 
George Combe did, and each independently of the other about 
the year 1828. When Dr. Spurzheim became aware of this 
discovery he named it Alimentiveness. 

That the phrenologists named above deserve the entire 
credit of this discovery is easily proved notwithstanding the 
efforts of the “ modern physiologists ” to claim it as one of 
their recent discoveries. 

Dr. Brown, in his “ Phrenology,” published before the 
modern physiologist announced the discovery of the “ gusta- 
tory centre" in the lower sphenoidal convolution, said it was 
his *' sincere conviction that the convolutions which form part of 
the middle lobe of the brain, lying immediately in front of Destruc- 
tiveness, constitute the organ which has been called Alimentive- 
ness and Gustativeness, by Combe and other writers.” In 
Combe's System of Phrenology(the 1880 edition) is found particu- 
lars of the discovery of this organ concurrently, yet indepen- 
dently, by the three gentlemen named above. Dr. Hoppe said the 
organ was located “in the fosse Zygomatica, exactly under the 
organ of Acquisitivness, and before that of Destructiveness.” 
He found the organ of Gustativeness in the Zygomatic fosse, 
and yet after his death Dr. Ferrier discovered it in the Zygo- 
matic fosss 11 

By exciting, by means of the electrical currents, the middle 
tempero-sphenoidal convolution Dr. Ferrier found it to be 
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generally without re-action ‘except towards the lower ex- 
tremity, where in several instances, movements of the tongue, 
cheek pouches, and jaws were induced like those which are 
characteristic of tasting." (“ Functions of the Brain," p. 244.) 
These experiments were practised on cats, monkeys, &c. On 
page 321 he remarks: * We have reasonable grounds for con- 
cluding that the Gustatory centres are situated at the lower 
extremity of the temporo-spheno:dal lobes in close relation to 
those of smell." 

Dr. Ferrier (* Cerebral Diseases," pp. 188-89) gives an 
account of a man who swallowed a glass of vinegar, thinking 
it to be brandy. He could neither taste nor smell. He gal. 
valanised him with “ the constant current directed transversely 
through the head in the Zygomatic fossm," etc. At the end of 
a week's treatment he began to smell such things as musk, 
tobacco, &c. At the end of a year (in 1878) he was able to 
“ enjoy perfect taste, and his powers of smell which were 
never very acute, he thinks as good as ever.” 

Dr. Broussais said in his ‘Cours de Phrenologie,” in 1886 : 
“ This organ is placed in the ‘fosse zygomatique.’ It is hidden 
under the temporal muscle, and it enlarges the head in an 
appreciable manner in that region." Roussean, Bruyeres, 
Vimont, Poupin, Ottin, and other French writers, about the 
years 1830 to 1840, wrote excellent articles on this orgau, which 
are highly interesting reading, and yet weare told that ithas been 
but recently localised by living experiments on the lower animals. 
For forgetfulness of the localisations made by close observation 
and experiment by the early phrenologists give me the modern 
experimenter on the quadrupeds! Before modern physiologists 
can arrogate to themselves these discoveries they must search 
out and destroy all the writings of the gentlemen named above, 
of many Italian, Spanish, German, and Danish writers, besides 
the productions of numerous British and American writers. 
This question of appropriating to themselves the discoveries 
of Gall and his disciples will not bé forgotten when we come 
to ‘study other brain centres. I think I may fairly insert 
here what Edward Berloe, M.R.C.S., stated in the Star, June 
8th, 1893. That statement is an accurate desciption of the facts 
of the case. He wrote: ‘‘There is a curious tendency on the 
part of writers on brain surgery to impress on the mind of the 
public that its triumphs are chiefly due to modern cerebral 
localisation." He then explains that in Gall and Spurzheim's 
large work published in 1816, are to be found remarks on brain 
localisation of the greatest value. Dr. Berdoe's concluding 
paragraph hits the nail on the head. He says: ' There are 
many more things to be found in Spurzheim's book which are 
claimed by vivisectors of to-day as brilliant discoveries of their 
own made upon the brains of living animals." Some of these 
things will be brought before tie readers of Tos PoPuLAR 
PaRENOLOGIST in future lessons. In the meantime it should be 
borne in mind that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim deduced their facts 
from observation of living men, that these facts have been put 
to the test by thousands of their disciples, and having becoine 
established do not require the doubtful evidence of results 
obtained by galvanic action on the mutilated brai.s of the lower 
animals. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
r ible for any opne expressed by contributors to this 
page. Lettera should not exceed 300 words in length. 


B. P. A. DIPLOMA. 


Dear Sır, —In the November Popular Phrenologist I was 
leased to read the letter by Mr. J. F. Hubert anent the above. 
fully endorse all he claims for our Association, and more, I 
would suggest that in order to bring ourselves more in touch 
and unity with other societies, that our candidates for the 
diploma should first pass a preliminary examination, somewhat 
similar to that required by the Medical Council, viz., a 2nd 
class certificate from the College of Preceptors. 
` This would ensure an acknowledged preliminary educational 
training, and add considerably to the credit of each aspirant, 
at the same time raising the entire standard of the Association, 
and placing each pupil in touch with means for further research 
and acquaintanceship with better circles of advanced scientific 
attainment. Let the phrenological fraternity realise the 
dignity of their vocation, and rise to a higher standard by self- 
culture, and, as effect follows cause, the world at large will 
acknowledge every effort in due proportion. Yours, &c.. 
J. TIMSON, F.B.P.A. 


NOMENCLATURE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Dear Srg,—1 have been interested in Phrenology for a long 
time, but I would like to say a word on what J. W. Taylor in 
Occasional Notes. says about Destructiveness, in a recent 
issue. It was called Aggressive Energy. Signor Crispi says 
it is not this organ which indicates the murderer. But where 
the word force has a fuller meaning I fail to see. Acquisitive- 
ness wants money; any resistance to the satisfaction of its 
desire will call the sid of Destructiveness to remove the 
obstruction, whether it be walls, windows, safes, or even an 
intruder—man or woman. This might be called Extermina- 
tion. If it was the organ which caused murder, how many 
murders have been committed by sober men? In nearly every 
case for the last thirty years the murderer was more or less 
addicted to drink. The faculty of Combativeness was called 
in & recent issue Defensive Energy. J. W. Taylor says 
Courage would be better. He speaks of Dr. Gall making a 
mistake in calling it Physical Courage. What improvement 
has been made on the original names and discoveries of Gall 
and Spurzheim? I should like to know if J. W. T. got the 
word “ force" from Herr Cohen, also “ courage.” Sir, Phreno- 
logy will never be valued while one man has his “ Register ” 
copyrighted simply because it is different to another Register 
or Chart compiled by some other phrenologist. I am puzzled 
to know why a standard register or chart cannot be published 
by the P.B.A., which could be used by all respectable phreno- 
logists; then Phrenology would make greater headway, and 
gain the respect it deserves, but never whilst there is such a 
difference of opinion amongst its advocates. Yours &c., 

M. A. Prescort. 


Si1r,—Under the heading of “ Occasional Notes " (November 
P.P.), John Wm. Taylor says, ** In the present state of phreno- 
logical and physiole ical knowledge we cannot all be authorities, 
but most of us can io somelittle towards sifting the wheat from 
the chaff, from the works of the great teachers who have 
already gone over the ground.” 

I have carefully read over Mr. Taylor's wheat and chaff per- 
formances, and I am afraid his effort to improve on Gall and 
Spurzheim is uot quite a success. 

Kindly allow me to point out to your correspondent that an 
assertion is only valuable in proportion as it is substantiated 
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by evidence. What we, as thinking and obeecing phrenolo- 
gists want, is not merely Mr. Taylor's judgment and belief but 
the evidence of facts upon which such belief or judgment 
is based. Mr. Taylor says, “ The nomenclature of Phrenology, 
like every other science, is still semewhat faulty. Take for 
example the name ‘ Destructiveness' in use by us, of which I 
believe the natural function to be Force—this being^prefer- 
able.” Now, Sir, every living cell in the cortex of the brain is 
a unit of force, and seeing that all phrenological areas are com- 
posed of many thousands of such units of force, each phrenolo- 
gical organ must of necessity be a centre of force. 

One of the fundamental principles of Phrenology is that the 
brain is a congeries of organs, through each of which a distinct 
power of the mind is manifested. Consequently Force cannot 
be the function of the organ called Destructiveness, as all the 
mental faculties manifest force. 

Mr. Taylor says ‘‘the destruction of anything depends 
entirely on the combination of several powers rather than on 
one faculty." From this he illogically concludes that the ten- 
dency of Destructiveness is not to destroy. Now let us apply 
this droll mode of reasoning to another mental faculty and see 
where it lands us. The construction of anything depends 
entirely on the combination of several powers rather than on 
one faculty ; ergo, the tendency of Constructiveness is not to 
construct. This is Tayloristic logic with a vengeance. 

Friend Taylor quotes Jaines Webb to the effect that “It is 
not the organ of Destructiveness that decides upon what shall 
be destroyed or murdered,” and he makes the peculiarly 
involved statement “ that Destructivenes so-called simply gives 
the force to accomplish what other powers have decided upon.” 
There is nothing in Mr. Webb's words to justify such an 
erroneous inference. In the P.P. for November Mr. Webb 
says, “There can be no virtue without conflict, and Destruc- 
tiveness is a prime element in conflict, hence when the passions 
are excited by opposition or wrong, Destructiveness urges to 
opposition or punishment.” 

f so-called Destructiveness simply gives the force to accom- 
plish what other powers have decided upon,” then in all actions 
involving destruction the tendency of Destructiveness must be 
to destroy. 

Has Mr. Taylor nothing more than a mere ipse dizit to give 
as evidence that the term ‘‘ Courage" defines the function of 
Combativeness better than the term '*Combativeness" at 
present in use? He says, * Dr. Gall mede a slight mistake in 
calling this faculty ‘ Physical Courage’ rather than Courage, 
which is preferable, as it embraces higher functions.” If that 
is so then it cannot be a fundamental faculty. 

By all means criticise Gall and Spurzheim, but for goodness’ 
sake let the criticism be on something like legitimate lines. 
Criticism minus rebutting evidence is merely voz et preterea 
nthil.—Yours, &c., P. K. ZvTo. 


80, Silvester Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE MEMORY. 


Sim,—Having a bad memory, could you tell me how to 
improve it? 1 have studied Phrenology for eleven months, 
and have found it a very great aid to me, but as to this faculty - 
Ido not seem to make any improvement whatever. I have 
read several items and notes on “ Aid to the memory." Some 
say "try mnemonics or alliteration.” I have tried these, but 
have not improved. I have been to two well known phrenolo- 
gists; one told me to improve my memory, the other to 
cultivate my memory. His chart said I was to read, think, 
and study ; but it depends upon what the individual wants to 
remember. For instance, I wish to remember names, doses of 
medicine, and treatment of patients where I am. I consider 
memory and confidence the most important faculties of the 
mind, especially to a man who has much responsibility as I 
have. I do hope that these few lines may appeal to some 
phrenologists who may be able to enlighten the many hundreds 
and thousands who suffer the same as myself. Yours truly, 


Youne Enquimer’ 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


63, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


President - - -  - PROF. A. HUBERT, F.B.P.A. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTS. 

The study of Phrenology and its practical application to the affairs of human life in all 
its phases. 

To aid and protect the interests of all duly qualified professional phrenologists. 

To expose all quackery that is perpetrated in the name of Phrenology which may come 
under the notice of the Association. 

Membership of the Association may be obtained by any person having a desire to 
investigate or support Phrenology, a previous knowledge of the subject not being . 
necessary. The Minimum Annual Subscription (payable in advance) is Ten 
Shillings for Gentlemen and Five Shillings for Ladies. 

A form of proposal for Membership will be sent on application to the Hon. Secretary. 

Each Member is entitled to: l 


1.—Admission to the Monthly Meetings, at which Lectures and Discussions are held 
on Phrenology and kindred subjects. 


2.—Gratuitous character delineations and advice to Members and their friends. 


3.—A copy of the ** Popunar PrunENorLoarsT," containing a summary of the Associations 
proceedings, post free for 12 months. 


4.—Use of a Circulating Library, containing standard works on Phrenology and 
kindred subjects. l 


5.—A vote at all Business Meetings of the Association, in the election of officers’ 
adoption of rules, &c. 


January, 5th.—** The Phrenology of Musicians" 


By JAMES WEBB, Esq., F.B.P.A., at T.45 p.m. ADMISSION FREE. During the Evening 
there wil! be Public Examination of Heads. 


Communications on the business of the Association should be addressed to 
THE HON. SECRETARY, 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, (Temp. Address) 68, Cicada Rd., Wandsworth, London, S.W. 
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THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 
WR. J, WILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A, 


Mra. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 5s. 0d. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogue sent Froe on application. 
All the principal works on Phrenology, Health, 


'ygiene, dc., kept in stock. 


“WAR WITH THE SPIRITS” 


A DISCUSSION on “Spiritualism,” re-: 


printed from the Western Mail, with notes 
and introduction, by E. S. G. Mayo. Post 
free, 33d. 


“Tt recounts how the spiritualistg of Cardiff 
set about getting evidence from the spirit world, 
which would elucidate a mystery known locally 
as ' The Fairwater Murder.’ A report of a sensa- 
tional séance, which was attended by representa- 
tives of tho pross, led to a lively newspaper 


| debate." —P. P., Dec., 1896). 


“Trust the pamphlet will have & large circula- 


lation, such as it deserves in the interest of 


truth."—(Rev. Dr. Keon, Jersey). 
Order direct from— 
E. B. G. Mayo, B, Castle Arcade, Cardiff. 
(Please me «tion this paper). 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PHRENOLOGISTS, 

The Standard Phrenological and Physio- 
logióal Register and Belf Instructor. Tth 
Edition. The most complete and up-to- 
date Register published. 100 pages, price 
6d. Specimen copy, post free to the pro- 
fession, for four stamps. 18 copies, 3/6; 
25, 6/-; 50, 11/-. 

Tue SIXTH ABRIDGED Eprrion of NEw 
PHRENOLOGICAL REGISTER, &c., 98 pages, 
is ready. It embraces directions for the 
Cultivation and Restraint of all the Mental 
Faculties, It is convenient alike for 
Students and Experts. 50 copies 4/6; 100 
copies 8s. Post Free. 


Professor J. W. TAYLOR, 
Skipton Street, Morecambe. 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 
ProF. A. HUBERT, F.B.P.A. 


(President of the British Phrenological Association), 
CONSULTING AND PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST. 


T for all matters relating to Mind. Special 
BOE Au to Nervous and Mental Cases. 


RESIDENCE.— Wordsworth Road, Harpenden, Horts. 
BRANCH OFFICES (where Clients may be seen by a pointment): 39, Oxford 
Btreet, W. (Mr. John Alvey Turner's Music Warehouse, a few doors from 
Tottenham Court Road); 91, Elsinore Road, Forest Hill, S.E.; 1, Ather- 
ton Road, Forest Gate, E.; 68, Cicada Road, Wandsworth Common,8.W. 
where all communications should be addressed). 


FEES .—Ordinary Consultation, 5/-; ditto, with short written statement, 
B 10/6, and 12/6. Special Consultation, together with a written deline- 
atiion of Character, 1/1/-; more elaborate, 2/2/-. 


MENU LLL on A 


MENTAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


By JAMES COATES, PH. D., F.A.8., F.B.P.A. 


How to Read Heads, (third 


How to Mesmerise, (sixth edition) 1/- 
How to 


edition) 1/- | How to Read Faces (third edition) 1/- 
Thought Read, 1/- The Grave Soeial Problem, 6d. 


All Phrenologists should stock these useful books, send for Wholesale 
Prices to 


“ GRANION," “Popular Phrenologist” Offices, 
46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
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CHARACTER READING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A SPECIALITY AND A SUCCESS. 


SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOGNOMY 


Baaad on Form and Expression, a True Guide to Character. 


wA man may be known by hie look, and one who has 
understanding by his countenance.”—Solomon. 
JAMES COATES, 


Hon. Life Member of tbe British Phrenological Association), Author of 
“ How to Read Faces,” Character Sketches, based on Physiognomy and 


Aandwriting, etc., may be consulted daily— personally, or poston all 
netter rela ing to Cbaracter Reading ; Character Bulai 7 lf Culture; 
Memory and Health; also on the Hygienic Treatment of Mental Derange- 
: ment and ervous Diseases. 


FREE BY POST.—Catalogue of Publications & Fee List for Consultations 
will be sent post free on receipt of post-card. 
JAMES COATES, 
GLENBEG HOUSE, ARDBEG, ROTHESAY, N.B. 
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A CONCORDANCE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 
By R. D. STOCKER, author of “The Human Face as Expressive 
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THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R. D. Stocker, author of '* A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy.” Art Canvas, Ono Shilling. 
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The British Phrenologieal Year Book, 1897. 
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Price, bound in Cloth, 
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ON THE ART OF CHARACTER READING. 


By Prof. A. Husznr, F.B.P.A., 
President of the British Phrenological Association. 


The science of Phrenology is the only one by means of 
which character may be estimated with an amount of 
accuracy approaching to fulness. 

Experience, however, teaches us that a knowledge of 
Human Physiology and especially of the Temperaments, 
and an acquaintance with the physiognomy of the whole 
body and of the face in particular, does materially aid the 
student of human nature in arriving at many additional 
facts which are related to the cause and effect of mutual 
manifestation. fo it may safely be asserted that for the 
purpose of character reading—the guaging of the activities 
of the human soul—it is advisable to avail oneself of the 
information that may be obtained from a knowledge of 
the three sciences of Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Physiognomy. 

The size and form of the head shows the size and form 
of the brain. But the state of the body ia general and of 
special organs in particular affect the brain’s action. In- 
deed, the very condition of the blood itself determines the 
health and quality of brain tissue or neurine, and the 
direction of the mind’s action. 

To reading character it is necessary to notice first, the 
size, shape, and development of special regions of the 
head ; second, the Temperament or relative conditions of 
the various physical organs ; and third, the physiognomy 
or “ form ” of the entire body and the face in particular. 
The complexion and the colour of the eyes and hair 
should also be noted. 

In what is generally considered a perfect form of body 
of whatever type it may be, there exists a correspondence 
in shape, structure, and quality. 

: It is this conception which causes the best artists to 

aint their pictures from a variety of models rather than 

mone, The artist has his ideal, and indeed unless he 
has he will not correctly interpret character. 

In actual experience we seldom, if ever, find a perfect 
figure: complete harmony with brain and body. 

The perfect can only come from the perfect; and some 
of us believe that whatever may have been the physical 
proportions of our first parents, there has only been one 
parlost form, one perfect man since. 

There are various types of beauty. Therein we see the 
magnificence of beauty itself. We are frequently being 
delighted by ri of beauty. Beautiful men, beautiful 
women, beautiful houses, beautiful dresses, beautiful 
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dolls, beautiful landscapes, beautiful sunsets, beautiful 
books, beautiful lives. In all of these the first element is 
harmony. 

You see therefore that the-more harmonious the whole 
of the parts of the physical organisation the more perfect 
the mental constitution. 

A beautiful lady may be a blonde or a brunette or she 
may possess some of the qualities of both. 

In the blonde we see love and gentleness and trust, 
sympathy and often purity and goodness itself. In the 
brunette we see passion, intensity, ambition, pride, intelli- 
gence, power, and sometimes qualities that are usually 
supposed to proceed from the d——1. 

You must not, however, suppose that all fair people 
are good, lovable, innocent, or empty-headed. Neither 
must you suppose that all dark people are bad. 

Fathers have sometimes expressed æ wish to me that 
their sons had more of the devil in them ; and often it 
has occurred that fair men and ladies have misbehaved 
themselves because they have not had sufficient know- 
ledge of evil. 

Let me say in passing that if Eh sholey teaches one 
thing more than another it teaches one to be charitable. 
Therefore, before judging, or rather misjudging your 
fellows, consider what may have been the causes which 
have operated prior to the exhibition of conduct which 
appears to you to be undesirable or even wrong. 

The most desirable condition of organisation is that the 
brain be healthy and well balanced and the Temperaments 
harmoniously balanced. In such a case the various 
powers do not oppose each other but rather act in concert 
and give one expression. In the normal man conscious- 
ness is single; there exists unity of purpose. Attention, 
application, perseverance, and firmness of character are 
leading qualities. : 

Mental and physical antagonisms occur when certain 
organs and funotions are abnormally developed, some 
being too strong whilst others are weak. 

One illustration must suffice: Martin Luther’s brain 
was very large at the base, as may be seen by reference 
to any of the authentic engravings. The head was also 
high and broad at the top, Veneration probably being the 
smallest of all the organs of the moral group. The organs 
at the base of the brain acted in harmony with those at 
the superior region and afforded on the one hand force, 
and on the other served as a weapon which the higher 
faculties used under the guidance of the intellectual 
faculties, the whole acting in harmony because the moral 
and intellectual were slightly in excess of the animal and 


selfish. 
(To be continued.) 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea will be sent to its author, on receipt of his address, 
which has been mislaid. 


WHAT I OWE TO PHRENOLOGY. 


My life up to the age of 15 years was very uneventful, my 
time having been occupied with school, recreation, and a little 
hobby, the desire for which had been infused into me by my 
dear father. 

Before I proceed further with my short life’s sketch, I will 
describe as accurately as possible the recollections I have of my 
father. He was tall, broad, and well-made, possessing a good 

hysique. His face wore a very defined look, his forehead was 
igh and broad, giving me the idea of a man who was addicted 
to much thinking. His eye-brows projected, but the forehead 
did not recede, and the quickness of eye is even with me now 
while I write. His mouth was firm, sometimes I thought to 
sternness, but when his gray eyes twinkled, as gray eyes can, 
the sternness seemed to disappear in his cheery smile, like 
mists before the morning sun. 

In that sketch you have, as I have since found, the able 
business man that can do battle with life's difficulties and 
successfully overcome them. Such a man was my father. His 
success in business and in dealing with men were remarkable, 
and so remarkable that there was a proverbial saying amongst 
my father’s intimate business friends to this effect :—‘ Put any 
sized nut of any description before George Arnold and he will 
crack it and obtain the kernel.” 

Some years have passed since then, and it was not until I had 
become fairly well settled in life that the cruel hand of death 
robbed me of my dear father. I missed him then and still miss 
him, but his memory always brings a halo of sweet remem- 
brances around me, and my beloved mother shares them with 
me. 

It was in 18— that my father first listened attentively to that 
worthy follower of Gall and Spurzheim, George Combe, in 
Scotland. He attended many of his lectures and was greatly 
impressed by what he saw and heard in favour of Phrenology 
at that time, and these impressions increased in strength 
throughout his life; in fact the principles of Phrenology became 
so imbedded in his nature that he often said to my beloved 
mother that he would leave no stone unturned to warrant a 
successful career for me. Dame Fortune had indeed smiled 
upon my father's efforts in making his life successful; but he 
could not warrant smiles from her in my behalf, and as this 
new science seemed to fill up the void and appease the aching 
he had in his mind on my account, he determined, he told me 
one day, to avail himself of the advice of a good qualified 
phrenologist with whoin he had made himself slightly ac- 
quainted. 

Fortunately, I inherited from my father his physique, form, 
and intellect. I had a commanding figure and presence, and 
that helped me in my business life; but the crowning or key- 
stone of my existence was fixed when my father took me by the 
hand and paid the promised visit to this phrenologist who 
afterwards became my father's intimate friend and adviser. 
The day tixed for the visit was a very propitious one, every- 
thing, including the weather, being at its best. 

We duly arrived at the phrenologist’s study, and after a few 
preliminaries had been gone through with regard to our family 
history, etc., the examination of my cranium was made anda 
guinea chart of a phrenological and physiological nature was, in 
the course of a few days, sent to my father. I need not tell 
you that from the moment the examination was completed I 
felt very curious indeed about the matter. 

At that time I had no knowledge of this “ feeling heads,” as 
I called it, and constantly taxed my father’s patience in the 
shape of queer questions. His answer to me invariably was, 
“ Wait until you are fairly settled in life with a good position 
in a bank, and then think of me.” The words at the time had 
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no effect upon me, but in later life they have come home with 
great force and power. I did wait, though unconsciously, and 
while I write my heart devoutly thanks my dear father's walk 
with me on that uneventful day to the study of the phrenolo- 
gist. My position and social status 1 owe to Phrenology. 
From the time my father had had my head cxamined until 
now a new epoch was opened in my life. The system of 
tuition to which I had been formerly subjected was altered. I 
had to undertake a different class of study, my bodily necessi- 
ties were differently regulated, and to-day they bear fruit in 
prosperity, happiness, and health, and it is all due to Phreno- 


logy. 

Betoro continuing my story, I feel a bounden duty devolving 
upon me toadd my humble testimony to the benefit I have 
derived from the science of Phrenology, and in grateful remem- 
brance of the boon Gall and Spurzheim, together with their 
disciple, George Combe, have conferred upon the human 
family : 

1, Henry Arnold, son of the late George Arnold, merchant 
of the City of London, testify in real truth that I hold a position 
which men of my acquaintance envy. They know not the 
secret of my success, happiness, and health, but I this day 
declare unto the inhabitants of the wide world, in this my short 
life's sketch, that where I am, and who I am, I owe to Phreno- 
logy, the debt to which I can never repay, and therefore it 
rests upon me to spread with all my influence this noble and 
elevating science amongst mankind. 

As years rolled on my success continued. and at last I was 
determined to again test the usefulness and utility of Phreno- 
logy. I had, in the course of my publie career, fallen 
unconsciously in love with a lady whose acquaintance I had not 
yet formed. I had seen her many, many times on public 
occasions, but as she was not attached to any of my immediate 
circle of friends, it was some time before 1 managed to get an 
introduction to the lady in question. It was an alliance that I 
desired knowing, through a distant relative of mine, that she 
came of good family, having received an excellent English and 
Continental education, a good bringing-up, and the most 
necessary of all, possessing and inheriting that integrity of 
character which is so lacking in our society lady of to-day. Her 
name was Gertrude Mostyn, daughter of that distinguished and 
good man, the Rev. and Right Honourable Charles Mostyn, of 
the diocese of B The family was widely known for 
possessing a sound consciousness of right and wrong. Here 
was to all appearances a lady worthy to be the wife of any good 
man; but tlie lot, I am pleased to say, and as you will after- 
wards read fell to me, and it happened in a most mysterious 
yet providential manner. It was at the close of a ball held in 
the neighbourhood that this long-looked-for and desired intro. 
duction took place. I had been assured by a friend of mine 
days beforehaud that he would do me the favour of somehow, 
possibly through the hostess, obtaining for me my heart's 
desire, and I can truthfully tell my readers that I was in a fever 
of expectation during the whole of the forced interval to the 
introduction, and especially during the dancing, particularly so 
as I saw her constantly dancing with one and another, though 
strangers to me. I had danced some time when my friend said 
that he had been talking to tae hostess about me and the 
young lady in question, and she promised to do all she could 
to obtain a formal introduction for me, although she was afraid 
it would have to take place after supper, as she had obtained 
information to the effect that her card was nearly full and 
quite so up to the interval for supper. I danced on, and when 
the interval was announced, I, as graciously a8 possible escorted 
my partner to supper, but during the ceremouy my eyes con- 
Stantly wandered to the object of my heart. The interval over, 
we again ascended to the ballroom. As I was accidentally 
passing my hostess, she suddenly tapped me on the arm with 
her fan, and whispered such words of preparation that I was 
on pins and needles during the remainder of the dancing. The 
looked-for time arrived. I made for the rendezvous arranged 
upon, and there to my intense delight and surprise I found my 
worthy hostess entertaining the lady of my heart, and smilingly 
touched me on the arm, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Arnold, here is a lady 
who has been inquiring about you, speaking most eulogistically 
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of you and your family. Allow me to introduce Miss Mostyn 
to you, and as I find she has & couple of dances left, perhaps 
you will both be able to comfortably settle them." Here was 
good tortune indeed. 

But at this moment, even in the midst of this deep uncon- 
scious infatuation, the words of my dear father and his 
advice from a phrenological standpoint came up vividly before 
me. His words to me on one occasion, when talking on my 
future life in regard to marriage, were: ‘George, my lad, let 
prayer guide thee and Phrenology select thy partner.” 

Now here was a lady, as regards an eye examination, suitable 
in every way to me; but I was determined from the very onset 
of this acquaintance, whether it resulted in marriage or not to 
again seek the friend of my father, who, happily to say, was 
still living, but had retired from the phrenological profession in 
consequence of old age and infirmity. 

It was a cold night I had chosen for visiting my father's old 
friend, and it was some few minutes, on being ushered into his 

resence, before I could make him understand who I was. 

irectly he called to mind my dear father's name, and history, 
he was only too pleased to welcome; the son of his old friend. 
He spoke kindly to me, and asked in a very fatherly manner 
the nature of my visit. I soon explained my mission to him, 
and, strange to say, the lady of my acquaintance was not only 
well-known to him, but had called a few days prior to the b 
on the very self-same errand. She had, she explained, fallen 
deeply in love with a gentleman, whose name she was 
unacquainted with, but had seen on many public occasions, 
and through a friend of hers, had managed to secure a photo- 
graph of him. This she had brought to our now old friend for 
bis paternal advice, being well-known to her father for many 
years, and the result of the interview was, that if she could 
secure the hand of the gentleman in question, her future 
happiness was assured. She departed, fully made up in her 
mind to make my acquaintance at the forthcoining ball, and it 
appeared afterwards, that my fiancée had also made arrange- 
ments, although later than my own, for an introduction to take 
place. That this introduction did take place, you, my dear 
reader, are fully aware. The seeming dullness of my friend is 
now explainable He was caught, he afterwards told me, with 
my photo in his hand, and it was with difficulty that he con- 
signed it to his pocket on my entry. However, he did so, and 
I was at the time none the wiser; but, I can assure you, I left 
him in a very happy frame of mind, and, as he had spoken in 
such praiseworthy terms of the lady in question, I at once 
determined to follow up the happily made acquaintance at the 
close of the ball, and forthwith made my way to her home, I 
sent up my card, and I was ushered into a room which was 
of surprises. Here was my father's old friend, my lady friend, 
and parente, and I was fairly taken off my feet with the wel- 
come I there received. 

The rev. gentleman was, I afterwards found, an old college 
friend of my father. They had graduated together and left 
college at the same time. So you see prayer did guide me and 
Phrenology selected my partner. A few months after I was 

pily married to the lady of my choice. 
conclusion, my marriage has been a blessed one. We 
have now four loving children, who are being trained and taught 
on phrenological principles, and they will one day bless the 
benefit they derived from Phrenology after we are dead and 


gone. 


Many persons begin to show grey hairs while they are yet in 
their pleri and some while in their teens. This does not 
by any means argue a premature decay of the constitution. It 
is purely a loca! phenomenon, and may co-exist with unusual 

ily vigour. Many feeble persons, and others who have 
suffered extremely, both mentally and physically, do not blanch 
a hair unti] past middle life; while others, without assignable 
cause, lose their capillary colouring-matter rapidly when about 
forty years of age. Men and women grow grey about the same 

iod in life. In men the hair and beard rarely change 
equaly. The oneis usually darker than the other for several 
years, but there seems no general rule as to which whitens 
first. 
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MY EXPERIENCE AT BAZAARS. 
By E. W.J. 


Bazaars have become a recognised institution of the present 
day, and they are now becoming more common. It is also be- 
coming more common to invite phrenologists to give lectures 
and delineations of character at such places. This custom is, I 
believe, very likely to become more popular as the world gets 
wiser, and it points to a favourable opportunity of makin 
known the principles of our beloved science, of doing great go 
to many people who have come to the bazaar to spend money, 
and it cannot be spent for a better purpose than in obtaining a 
knowledge of oneself. It is a favourable time for promoting 
the circulation of the P.P., which is very able, very cheap, and 
very popular, and which, I hope, may sodn obtain a very wide 
circulation. 

To tell all I know about “ subjects” at bazaars would take 
too much space. I will relate two incidents. 

I had given a lecture. Several people were crowding into 
the examination-room. Some there were very stylishly 
dressed. One of the most fashionable sat down in the chuir 
before me. I noticed that the moral nature had not been care- 
fully cultivated, and said so sotto voce to '* subject." (It wasa 
mistake, which I have not committed since, to allow several 
people to come to be examined together. I turned round to 
8 to someone who had asked a question. In this time 
e porion whom I had just examined had disappeared. I 


asked aloud, “Has that person paid tho fee?” The answer 
was “ No." Then I said, “ Phrenologists must watch as well 
as pray.” At this there was great laughter by all in the 
room. 


One other incident which bappened many miles from the 
scene of the above. - 

It was rather late when I got to the bazaar. The fine hall 
was splendidly illuminated. The stalls were laden with a great 
variety of goods, useful and ornamental, valuable and invalu- 
able, some things apparently alive and others, as sheep, actually 
alive, but they were in another hall. The beautiful and magni- 
ficent attire and honeyed words of the stall holders was suffi- 
cient to draw all the mouey from the pockets of the visitors, 
and they did draw considerably over £300. At first, I feared 
that Phrenology would not succeed in that brilliant assembly, 
but before the close of the bazaar Phrenology was the order of 
the day. At the close of a lecture a man dressed rather plainly, 
said, * I don't believe a bit in Phrenology; you cannot put 
your principles into practice.” “If you give me a chance," 
said I, “I will tell you what Phrenology has to say about you.” 
Before I had done with him, he got up twice out of the chair, 
saying that it was sufficient, and that I knew all about him. 
He turned out to be a man of means and influence. He brought 
all his family to be examined. I must not write more at 
present, except to say I have enjoyed myself beyond expression 
at Bazaars. 

I think that we have need of poets to sing the virtues of 
Phrenology. I close with a little sonnet. 

If you would in knowledge grow, 
Study first yoursolf to know: 
Thus tho ancient sages taught 

In their sacred schools of thought. 
And if we would thus attain, 

We self-knowledge, too, must gain, 
And employ for rightoousness 

All the talents we possess. 

God, our Maker, gave us all, 

Time and talents, great and small, 
And wo never should abuse 

What is given us to use. 

If we only seek aright, 

God will grant us groater light, 
And reveal, by heaven's law, 
Visions such as prophets saw. 
Then as wisdom’s mount we climb 
We shall gaze on scenes sublime, 
And receive, as from the skies, 
Truth’s immortal, crowning prize. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By SisNoR Crisri, F.B.P.A. 


In pointing out to young students of Gall's wonderful 
discovery of the science of mind, the best method of test- 
ing its truthfulness is to go direct to the great arena of 
nature for the elucidation of her secrets. A keen observer 
wil soon find accompanying large developments of 
cerebral organs, certain gestures or motions indicative of 
ihe most prominent traits of character; and what is more 
to the point, those motions generally tend towards the 
phrenological organ’ which indicates them, thus doubly 
verifying the position of the organ. These motions are 
known as the natural language of the faculties, and it is 
most interesting to watch their play in persons ignorant 
of Phrenology, or the position of the organs. 


I once witnessed a most interesting episode of this 
nature. I was passing a rural cottage; in its bay window 
was seated a young man with a lady on his knee, both 
evidently utterly oblivious of the fact that a pair of 
phrenological eyes were observing them. Just at the 
moment of passing, the lady bent her head backward and 
sideways, and gently rubbed her organ of Adhesiveness 
against the same organ in the gentleman’s head. I have 
no doubt the organs were large in both. This is a 
common occurence in the household cat and dog, both 
having large organs of Adhesiveness. In caressing them 
it is quite customary for them to try and place the organ 
in the best position to receive a gentle stroke. - 


I once witnessed another case in two children who 
could not be over four years of age. They were playing 
on & doorstep, and the little boy placed his arm roun 
the other one's waist and gently rubbed the back parts of 
their heads together saying at the same time ‘‘aw dis love 
tha." Watch & young mother sporting with her baby 
and see how finely she will display the natural language 
of Adhesiveness, and Philoprogenitiveness. She will 
sportively toss the baby over her shoulder, and rub 
their heads together in the very abandon of affection. 
Those instinctive motions are all corroborative of the 
phrenological organs. I once knew a young man with a 
very large cerebellum, and always upon avowing or 
asserting his sincerity he invariably used to clap his hand 
over the back of his neck. He was ignorant of Phrenology, 
so that the action was purely instinctive. He possessed 
the other signs of Amativeness in a high degree. 


It is a moot point how far phrenologists are justified in 
making knowledge public, for often those tit-bits of infor- 
mation are p an seized upon by peripatetic pretenders 
to our art, and told off to an admiring public as proof of 
their supposed skill. For years I have seen this error in 
all scientific bodies, the adepts of which from pure love of 
the work, labour and study, spending days and nights in 
laborious research, and then throw their hard-earned 
knowledge about like sand, to be picked up and turned to 
use in acquiring gold ; whilst the discoverers are often in 

nury and want. It is seldom the real discoverer gets 
the credit of his labour. 


I have often been on the point of recommending a 
fruitful field of research, and profit too, for phrenologists ; 
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but the thought has come to me, is it wise to do so beyond 
to a few scientific minds in my own circle of acquaintance, 
who are phrenologists true to the heart's core. The 
others are a most motley lot who would not be fit to trust 
with the subject. There is something to be said for 
secret societies after all, and many of the subtle facts of 
phrenological science are almost better in the keeping of 
experts, than to be thrown open to the public at large; 
until they have sufficient discretion to use them properly. 


I have often heard people say, ''I wish I knew what 
you do, I could then find out just what I wish, and make 
money'out of it." This seems to be the one idea in 19th 
century people. What will it make ? How much can I get 
out of it? Although I am pretty free in imparting know- 
ledge, yet when with this class of people, I hold my 
tongue. 


Young students ought to learn the shape which every 
organ takes when largely developed, and its corresponding 
depression when deficient. A short time ago I saw the 
result of a very common accident which had & most 
fortunate effect upon the principal. During a heavy storm 
of wind a large slate was blown from a roof, and fell 
vertically on to this person's head, parallel with the 
falciform process of the dura mater. The skull of this 
person is extremely thick, yet it cut through the integu- 
ments and bone, depressing the two lateral sides about 
three-eighths of an inch by a quarter deep. This is why 
I use the term “ fortunate effect,” for had it struck in any 
other position the pressure upon the Brain substance 
would have been certain to have caused most serious 
if not fatal consequences; as it is the individual 
made a splendid recovery. I have no doubt the cleft 
in his skull will often puzzle incipient phrenologists. 
They (young students) must learn to discriminate 
between an accidental depression and a natural one, this 
is why Ilay so much stress upon learning the shape of 
each organ. 


The organ of Locality requires this careful discrimination 
to distinguish it from the Frontal Sinus. I have known 
** professors” egregiously bungle over this development, 
and what is worse, a learned professor of the science 
gravely printed in one of his lectures that this frontal 
sinus was caused by a portion of brain exuding through 


the inner plate of the skull. Many years ago I pointed * 


this out to some members of the Edinburgh association. 
** Well ” was one reply, ‘‘ had I been the author I would 
have sacrificed the whole edition rather than let such a 
statement go out into the world." I see the same 
Statement has been repeated in a rival paper, the editor 
of which must be a novice in Anatomy and Physiology to 
allow such a statement to appear. 


Itis little things like these which cause truly scientific 
minds to deride Phrenology and phrenologists. It is a 
well known fact that up to twelve yours of age the frontal 
sinus does not appear, consequently the teaching that it 
is caused by a portion of Brain exuding through the 
inner plate of the skull is a piece of egregious ignorance. 
I once before attempted to rectify this error in one*of 
the Annuals, but the censor of the press kindly cut it out. 
This rather raises one’s Combativeness, and makes one 
wish to thrust his spear into some other fallacies which 
creep into phrenological literature. 
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JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 
By Marx Moores. 


During a quarter of a century's almost constant travel- 
ting I have met with many strange characters, good and 
, all of whom have been interesting in their way, and 
the reading of whose natures has afforded me hours of 
pleasant toil and many useful lessons. I have also met 
with some men, the memory of whom will remain with 
me for ever. The foremost among these stands 


PROFESSOR HAGARTY, PHRENOLOGIST. 


I met him first when I was about eleven years of age, 
in the town of Oldham ; afterwards when about sixteen, 
in a small market town in Yorkshire, at which time, 
through his advice, I took up the study of Phrenology as 
a system of mental and moral science to fit me better for 
my work in the pulpit. 

Mr. Hagarty's quality of organisation was very fine. 
He possessed a very large Mental Temperament with 
deficient Vitality. His head was large, the front lobe of 
the brain being long. Very large Perceptives and Even- 
tuality ; large Ideality and Sublimity, and very sym- 
pathetic. ith g Language and Imitation as a 
character reader he has had few equals, and certainly 
none to surpass him. He was a born physiognomist, and 
this, along with his close scientific studies and training, 
enabled him to read character almost unerringly. He 
was an eloquent speaker, and his education along with 
his superior gifts yeh nm to his lectures people of the 
highest culture and intelligence. To listen to him whilst 
he defined, nece and illustrated some scientific 
truth was something never to be forgotten. If he had an 
anecdote to tell, whether Yankee, Scotch, Irish, or French, 
in tongue and action he was almost perfect. He was 
equally gifted in the use of charcoal or paint-brush, and 
faces of every type appeared on the blackboard or paper 
almost as quickly as he described them. In painting he 
was an artist of no mean type. In fact, he was artistic 
and refined in every fibre of his nature; too fine even to 
turn his abilities into pounds, shillings, and pence, as 
many coarser natures can. 

A desire to elevate and instruct his audiences was the 
one great moving element of his nature. Of sham or 
humbug he possessed not a scrap. To see the eyes of 
the people who remember him brighten when they hear 
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his name, speaks more than words of the value of the 
man who, long years gone by, came into their lives like a 
ray of bright sunshine. 

Well do I remember when sixteen years of age, asking 
Mr. Hagarty the question—'* How long will it take me to 
master Phrenology ?"’ and I shall never forget his answer, 
as, with his kindly smile, he said, “ Study it every day, 
and when you have grown to be an old man, you will find 
out how much there is to learn." Over thirty years' 
study and the private examinations of over 100,000 people 
has taught me something of his meaning. 


OUR FRIEND PUSSY. 


It is a curious fact that many noted men have been partial 
to cats. Apropos of this, Harper's Young People says:— 
“Petrarch had his cat embalmed; Rousseau shed genuine 
tears over the loss of his; Dr. Johnson, sometimes :alled the 
‘Great Bear, nursed his cat day and night during its illness, 
and went himself for oysters to tempt its appetite; Southey 
raised one of his cats to the peerage, with the high-soundin, 
title of ‘Earl of Tomlemagne, Baron Raticide, Waowlher, an 
Skaratchi. To Napoleon, however, cats were a mortal terror. 
Just after the battle of Wagram an aide-de-camp, upon enter- 
ing the Emperor's room, saw him half-undressed, with pro- 
truding eyes and perspiring forehead, making frequent lunges 
with a sword at the tapestry around the room. In explanation 
he said there was & cat behind the tapestry, and that he had 
hated cats from his very infancy. He crossed the bridge 
at Lodi with sublime courage, yet quivered with excitement 
and terror over the presence of a cat.’ 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


Lonpon.—February 2nd. British Phrenological Association, 
68, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Papers by 
Messrs. Warren, Wildy, &c. Questions replied to, 
and practical examinations, 7.45 p.m. Admission 
Free. 
February 10th. Fowler Phrenological Institute, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Lecture 
by J. P. Blackford. Admission Free, 7.30 p.m. 
Every Monday night at Gilead Hall, York Terrace, 
Clapham. Lectures by W. J. Cook and others, 
Admission Free. 
February 12. Leyton Phrenological Society, Grange 
: Park Lecture Hall, Leyton. Annual "General 
Meeting. 
February 26th. Conversazione at the Leyton Town 


J Every Wednesday and Saturday evening at 5, 

Cumberland Gate, Kew Gardens, S.W. Stackpool 
E. O'Dell, 8 p.m. Admission Free. 

BirMINGHAM.—Every Wednesday evening Mr. Burton lectures 
11, County Chambers, Corporation Street. 

BnrenToN.—February 19th. North Street Literary Society. 
Lecture by J. M. Severn on “The Choice of 
Pursuits,” at 8.30 p.m. 

LEICESTER.—Leicester Phrenological Institute, 8, Museum 

b Square, New Walk, every Thursday evening, 8 p.m. 

Every evening, Temperance Hall, Mr. R. B. D. 

Wells lectures at 8 p.m. 

NEwcASTLE.—Newcastle Peels) Society, at the Bible 

House, Prof. Morgan will lecture. 


” 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE PHRENOLOGY OF MUSICIANS. 


The ordinary meeting of the Association was announced 
to be held on January 5th at the usual place, but owing 
to some inexplicable cause, the meeting-room was other- 
wise engaged, and considerable delay and inconvenience 
ensued before the waiting-room of the Safe Deposit was 
placed at the disposal of the members and friends who in 
an unusually large number had assembled to listen to 
Mr. Webb's lecture. 

Mr. J. P. BLACKFORD, who was elected to the chair, 
apologised for the delay and inconvenience caused through 
circumstances the Council had no power to control, but 
which, he stated, would be enquired into, 80 as to prevent 
& possible repetition. 

The Minutes were duly read and passed, and a new 
member was admitted. The chairman then called on Mr. 
Webb to deliver his lecture. 

Mr. Wess said the brain organs are the instruments 
by means of which the passions and sentiments exhibit 
themselves, whether in Music, Sculpture, Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Architecture, or in any less pleasureable manner. A 
person with large Constructiveness may become a cele- 
brated architect, one with large Colour a painter, with 
large Ideality a poet, with large Weight a Sculptor, with 
large Tune he may become a musician. Yet except these 
organs be well supported by quality and quantity of brain 
gener and many other auxiliary organs, there will be 
no excellence in any of those arts. The architect must 
possess Order, Calculation, Size, Imitation, &o.; the poet, 
painter, and sculptor, many special developments suited 
to their various labours. The musician requires a good 
development of Tune, Weight, Individuality, Eventuality, 
Calculation, Sublimity, Imitation, Order, Constructive- 
ness, and Ideality. In vocalists Benevolence or Sym- 
pathy is essential, and for instrumentalists Individuality, 

orm, Size, and Calculation. The vocalist requires 
Benevolence to have the necessary sympathy with his 
song to render it with the feeling or passion it requires. 
The instrumentalist requires Individuality, Size, and 
Form to see the notes at sight; Weight to give the exact 
pressure or stroke to his note whether produced on string 
or reed. The composer requires Constructiveness, Order, 
Calculation, Ideality, Individuality, Eventuality, Com- 
parison, Imitation, Weight, Tune, and Time; in fact, 
every organ when and where required. The intention or 
motive of the work indicates this. Individuality which 
seems fo have the faculty of uniting into oneness the 
several attributes of bodies—size, form, locality, &c., gives 
to master musicians their striking ability to read at sight 
what appears to persons of less ability as impossibilities. 
Handel, according to portraits examined by the lecturer, 
was largely of lymphatic temperament, and possessed 
large organs of Tune, Time, Alimentiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Destructiveness, Sublimity, Imitation, Ideality, 
Calculation, Form, Colour, Size, Weight, Secretiveness, 
and Veneration. Sir Geo. Grove says “he was irascible, 
of a violent temper, fond of pictures, and ate enormously, 
yet a man of integrity and honour.” His phrenological 
development agrees with his character in a most wonder- 
ful manner. is father intended him for the law ; his 
large organs of Tune, Time, Ideality, &c., called on him 
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to pursue the study of music under the most unfavour- 
able conditions; which-he did with such success that at 
the age of nine he officiated as deputy organist in the 
cathedral. His later experiences, his quarrels, litiga- 
tions, &c., amply prove his phrenology. John Sebastian 
Bach had very large perceptive organs and Ideality, and a 
highly developed mental temperament.  Bach's tem- 
perament made him more active than Handel, he played 
more and composed less. Mozart had large organs of 
Calculation and very large organs of Time and Tune, also 
Weight, Constructiveness, Form, and Size. All his best 
was centred in music. He displayed little capacity out- 
side it. In his leisure moments he indulged in dancing, 
billiards, drinking, &c. His memory for music was very 
acute, and as a boy could play Bach's compositions at 
sight, and when only 63 years old went on tour. Itis a 
mistaken notion that a musician owes his capacity to “a 
good ear." The ability to hear sounds is not necessary, 
for Beethoven composed many of his finest works when 
rfectly deaf. Mendelssohn had a highly developed 
rain, and was distinguished by the finest taste. His 
Constructiveness was not a large organ, hence he was 
wanting in originality, fancy, and creative power. Liszt, 
perhaps the grandest composer for the piano, had Bene- 
volence very large, which illustrated itself in his music. 
His other most important organs were Weight, Time, 
Spirituality, and Order. The Tosturi gave many quota- 
tions to show how methodical Liszt always was, and also 
to illustrate his musical discrimination and great intelli- 
gence. His large Time, Order, and Weight gave him a 
liking for the triangle. The same organs in Beethoven 
introduced the drum. They recognised that instruments 
of percussion properly used enhance the spiciness of the 
rhythm. In the manipulation of many instruments, 
Weight is the most essential organ. It is the only organ 
which governs the accent in musical statics. The drum- 
mer may be without Tune or Constructiveness, but he 
must possess well-developed organs of Weight and Time. 
A person may have large Tune and yet be a failure with 
the drum or triangle, and the same remarks apply almost 
equy to the pianist, the harpist, and the trumpeter, who 
require the organs of Weight and Time in large deve- 
lopment to be at all successful. Tune gives a conception 
of pitch and the graduation and relationship of sounds. A 
person with this organ lurge may be unable to give the 
exact impetus to his blow, and so fail not only in his 
stroke on the drum, or triangle, or cymbals, but fail in 
“ touch ” on the piano: he may get the note on the violin 
but that note may be insipid for want of good bowing. 
Rhythm and cadence in musical composition, and celerity, 
fulness, delicacy, dexterity in manipulation and musical 
execution depend almost entirely on Weight. And the 
expression which characterised the playing of Ruben- 
stein, Verdi, Mozart, Paganini, Liszt, Joachim, Sarasate, 
and others, has been due to a large development of this 
organ. Rubenstein had a wonderful touch which his 
biographer ascribes to ‘“ temperament.” This word is 
frequently made to do duty for brain development when 
writers desire to describe mental capacity. They try to 
keep away from anything which touches on Phrenology. 
Rubenstein had a strong osseous or motive temperament, 
and large organs of Individuality, Weight, Form, Size, 
Destructiveness, Eventuality, Combativeness, Compari- 
son, Calculation, and Causality, also powerful Imitation, 
Benevolence, mE Tune, Time, Constructiveness, and 
social organs. His Individuality was exceptionally large, 
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giving him wonderful power over detail, & grasp of vision, 
essential to everyone playing a complicated score. His 
large Individuality and Form saw the notes and their 
shapes with lightning rapidity; his Ideality, Tune, &c., 
felt the motive of the composer, and his Weight and 
Destructiveness or Weight and Benevolence, &c., endowed 
him with a brilliance, a velocity, a force, never excelled. 
The secret of Rubenstein’s playing lies in his mastery 
over the tone, and his touch. It makes the vast differ- 
ence between Rubenstein's playing and that of all others. 
In Verdi, though the organ of Tune is a large one, it does 
not appear to have been cultivated as in Rubenstein. 
Verdi had powerful organs of Spirituality, Benevolence, 
Hope, Veneration, and Conscientiousness. Ideality was 
large, Secretiveness appears weak. Ilis history was one 
long confirmation of his phrenologicel development. His 
great Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Destructiveness put 


him in constant opposition to the wishes of others. He, 


however, had Benevolence and Mirthfulness, of which the 
lecturer gave examples in various anecdotes. 

The lecture was illustrated with portraits of the various 
musicians whose developments were dealt with, and 
many others. 

The time being short but little discussion took place. 

Mr. Crovucu asked for more information as to having 
“a good ear for music.” 

Mr. Dunnam thought that Tune was required to give 
love of music or an interest in melody, other organs 
giving a bent or inclination to the style of music, whether 
intellectual, martial, passionate, &c. The lecture covered 
so much ground that it would be well if it could be dis- 
cussed in sections. 

Mr. SwirH thought that the organ of Locality was 
necessary for vamping in music. 

Mr. J. F. Huperr, after making some comments on 
the lecture, announced that the Council had decided on 
taking a permanent office, and that Mr. Samuel had 
kiudly sent a cheque for £25 towards the expenses. 

Mr. Wess having delineated the musical ability of two 
ladies and a gentleman, the evening closed with a vote of 
thanks to him unanimously passed. 
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LONDON. 


“ Poets, Artists, and Musicians." This was the titlo of a lecturo 
delivered on the 19th ult. at the Y.M.C.A., Aldersgate Strcot, E.C., 
to the members of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, J. Spedding 
Curwen, Esq., J.P., in tho chair. 

Mr. Webb pointed out the leading organs required by artists 
differentiated those of painters from sculptors and architects, these 
again from poets; proved again that poets had their special 
peculiarities by quotations from several, and that musicians were 
also different from cach other, and illustrated his remarks by 
portraits and quotations from tho lives oj eminent musicians. The 
lecture was listened to with the deepest interest and clicited much 
&pplause. Mr. Webb then answered questions and briefly read no 
less than eleven heads of gontlemen who desired to put the lecture 
1o & practical test. In every case it was admitted the roadings wore 
excellently rendered, and at the closc a vote of thanks was carried 
unanimously. A similar vote was given to the chairman, who ex- 
pressed the great plcasure he had in being present. 


GREAT MARLOW 


On Wednesday, January 20th, Mr. J. P. Blackford delivered a 
lecture on Phrenology to a capital audience in the Wosloyan School- 
room, Rev. —. Tavonder occupied the chair, and publicly ack. 
nowledged his belief in the value of Phrenology. 
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At the Y.M.C.A. Rooms on Friday last, Mr. J. W. Peterken 
delivered an interesting and instructive lecture on the subject 
of “ Phrenology.” The fact that Mr. James Webb was an- 
nounced to be present to read several heads, caused the 
attendance to bc larger than usual. The lecturer endeavoured 
to dispel the ignorance which so frequently causes people to 
look upon the science as a species of fortune-telling as indicated 
by “bumps.” Cursorily reviewing the history of science in 
relation to the brain from the time when Aristotle spoke of 
that marvellous structure as “inert, cold and bloodless, and 
scarcely to be enumerated among the other organs of the body, 
seeing it was of no use except to cool the heart," to modern 
times, when the brain is considered of paramount importance 
in intellectual affairs, the lecturer explained the origin, aim, 
principles, and prospects of Phrenology as a guide to the eluci- 
dation of human character. The fundamental principle was 
that the brain consisted of numerous individual organs, which 
gave a certain bias to the mind, the larger and stronger pre- 
vailing and showing itself in the character of the indivipual. 
To speak of “ bumps," he pointed out, was due to ignorance, 
as it was the shape and general configuration of the head, that 
was constantly changing in varying degrees during a lifetime, 
according to one's habits and environment, whilst the small 
risings, called ** bumps," were often of minor importance. At 
the close of the lecture Mr. Webb read several heads in an in- 
teresting and humorous manner, explaining what the several 
subjects were most likely to do under certain circumstances, on 
account of their prevailing tendencies. General satisfaction 
was given by his delineations, whilst some of his ‘‘ revelations” 
were the cause of much astonishment to the audience. On 
account of the imterest evinced in the subject Mr. Webb 
attended at the Rooms on Saturday evening also, when another 
meeting was held, at which Mr. Webb made a public challenge 
to mcet in debate any opponent on the merits of P hrenology. 

Mr. Peterken, the lecturer, was a Meinber of the Leyton 
Phrenological Society until his removal to Eastbourne, and we 
are pleased to note his earnest advocacy of Phrenology. We 
cannot speak too highly of the merits of the lecture, and trust 
that the interest roused by it, and Mr. Webb's examinations 
may have far reaching results. 


SOUTHSEA. 


On the 22nd of January Mr. Walter Brooks delivered his popular 
lecture on ** Education, Phrenologically and Physiologically Con- 
sidered,” beforo the Arundle Street M. I. Society. 

The lecturer is strongly opposed to our present system of 
oducation, which ho says “is manufacturing idiots to fill our lunatio 
asylums, and stocking the corners of our streets with idlers.” Ho 
gave many instances in support of this statoment. The returns of 
our asylums show an increase in number which is far above that of 
any other country. This was due, he said, “to the keen mentality 
of the English. God had given us minds to take a leading place in 
this world. Wo were responsible as a nation for our imperfect 
system, which was unnatural and unscientific.” Education, to be 
thorough and successful, must be according to the laws of our 
mentality. It should not be compulsory, because Phrenology 
teaches that it is impossible to cram all alike. We must begin by 
objective training in ordor to give a desiro for knowledgo, and pro- 

eed to the literary and reflective facultios 

The lecture was illustrated by diagrams and was throughout in- 
teresting and instructive. At tho close, Mr. Brooks read many 
photos from the audience. The Rov. Mr. Robinson, on behalf of 
tho Society, thanked tho lecturer, and referred to previous occasions 
when he had come and delighted them with the fascinations of his 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


Be it known unto all men that the British Phrenologi- 
cal Association has at last decided to secure for itself a 
permanent location, where members can call and meet 
each other any day, and every day if they so wish; 
where they may receive correspondence or arrange in- 
terviews ; where they may attend at any time for the 
use of the library, to exchange their books, and under 
conditions to be hereinafter decided to make any reason- 
able use of, for phrenological purposes, that they may 
require. A much-needed step fas been taken, certainly 
at a considerably increased outlay. 


It is confidently anticipated by the Council that a large 
accession of new members will result, and that existing 
members will help by increased subscriptions and more 
earnest advocacy of the claims of the Association. Will 
those now help who never helped before, and those 
who've always helped now help the more? Who will be 
the first to double his own subscription or propose a 
new member? No very difficult task in these days of 
growing interest and faith in Phrenology. The Council 
is enterprising and determined to push ahead, but they 
must be loyally supported by the members throughout 
the country. 


At the office some one will always be in attendance 
during reasonable hours to reply to querists and, under 
the supervision of the Secretary, do the clerical work of 
the Association. This post will afford the holder an 
opportunity for gaining valuable phrenological know- 
edge; and although I have no instructions or knowledge 
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even of what the Council will decide, I personally think 
the opportunity may be made mutually advantageous if 
a student of our science could see his or her way to 
volunteer their services either freely or for a small 
remuneration. This would be specially helpful to the 
Association and Phrenology. 


I frequently receive requests for information as to the 
ierms and qualifications for membership of the B.P.A. 
The only qualifications are that you shall be of good 
character, and have an interest in the study and progress 
of Phrenology. The minimum annual subscription is 
10s. for males and 5s. for females. You should be pro- 
posed and seconded by two members of the Association. 
If you do not know any members, send me your name 
and address together with your photograph (returnable 
if desired), and the first year’s subscription—you will 
soon know the result. 


The “ Lessons in Physiognomy,” by Mr. R. D. Stocker, 
are now complete, the last instalment appearing in the 
Noe issue. These articles have given great pleasure. 

he Editor of Human Nature says of them, ‘‘ They are 
new, original and more instructive to students than any- 
thing we have ever seen anywhere.” This is good testi- 
mony of their worth, and Mr. Stocker deserves the 
thanks of all readers who have profited by his 
“ Lessons." Personally, I heartily thank him for the 
service he has rendered the P.P. I am happy to say 
Mr. Stocker will still be with us, for in our March issue 
he commences what will prove to be an even more in- 
teresting series of articles on “Character in Hand- 
writing," to be illustrated by the autographs of celebrated 
personages. 


I regret to have to close the discussion on the 
“Functions of the Cerebellum.” Signor Crispi has 
replied to querists, but so many readers have objected to 
the continuation of the discussion as unfitted for & 
popular paper, that I have deemed it desirable to with- 
hold his reply, not because of anything objectionable, 
but to prevent further reference to the matter by the 
many correspondents who take a scientific interest in 
the subject. i 


I wish to announce the removal of Mr. Nicholas 
Morgan to 29, Duke Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to which 
address his correspondents will please send all communi- 
cations. While Mr. Morgan remains in Newcastle local 
students of our science should avail themselves of his 
services, and secure a course of lessons either privatel 
or in class. I have had the privilege of going throug 
his course, and obtained knowledge which I eould not 
have secured by any other means. Mr. Morgan's in- 
formatien is valuable, and I may say exclusive. 


During the past month the “ Year Book" of the 
British Phrenological Association has seen the light, and 
met with a flattering reception. It is nat baited with 
pretty pictures to catch the eye, but its contents are of a 
valuable and interesting character. The character 
sketches and biographical notes are alone worth the 
money. The thrilling experiences of Professor Coates 
during the Ainerican War proves again that truth is 
stranger than fiction. Every person interested in 
Phrenology should procure a copy of this unique and 
instructive work. 


February, 1897. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, BART. 


Sır WILFRID is a splendid example of a well-balanced 
temperament, no one of the leading temperamental 
conditions having undue prominence; Mental, Motive, 
Vital, Osseous, are all well represented. He has a well 
developed brain-base, which includes the executive and 
domestic faculties, and the powers which would spur 
him to effort to make prevision for satisfying the material 
wants of himself, and those who have a natural claim 
upon him. In the fulness of his labours for others, his 
own will never be forgotten by him, or their needs 
ignored. This is noticeable rather in the position of the 
ear, than the width of the head, which is not great. 
The bead is prominently developed in the crown—the 
faculties of Firmness, Self Esteem, Conscientiousness, 
Approbativeness and Continuity are all large, and it is 
here we find that persistence, that dogged perseverance, 
combined with dignity, which is so marked a trait in his 
character. Hope, and the moral faculties generally, are 
very influential, and Combativeness is also full; hence 
he is actuated by a desire for overcoming difficulties, 
with a conviction that success is bound to result ulti- 
mately. He believes in righteousness, and will fight 
against what he believes to be wrong. He is often 
charged with being a visionary, yet his head is a 
thoroughly practical one, but he is gifted with foresight 
of a far-reaching character. He recognises a possibility, 
and however opposed to present-day notions, knows that 
what ap to be most impracticable now, will be ren- 
dered not only possible but actual in a not very remote 
` future. With this conviction upon him his Combative- 
ness faces unflinchingly every opposition whether argu- 
mentative simply, or more material; his Hope sees the 
future triumph: his Firmness fixes the resolution ; and 
his Continuity persists, giving constancy and fidelity to 
his convictions. He is self-confident and capable of 
carrying out his own schemes, and whilst willing to listen 
to what others may say, he is not easily turned from his 
own opinions or methods. He does not readily accept 
ae and will always be found with his face to his 
oes. 
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His intellectual powers are fully developed and active. 
The Perceptive group predominates, and give him readi- 
ness of comprehension, and mastery of detail. The 
upper part of the front head is not prominent, but 
students will note that the parietal eminence is situated 
well back in the head, thus indicating that the frontal 
lobe is long, and the organs in the forehead consequentl 

werful. The organs along the median line are a 
arge. Comparison, Individuality, Benevolence, Human 
Nature, Eventuality seems to be the order of size, the 
first being largest; and the organs on either side of these 
—Casuality, Locality, Suavity, Mirthfulness, and Time. 
are all in evidence. 

Here then we have a man who is not only ready to 
fight, but who will have something to fight for—some- 
thing which appeals to his Benevolence and high moral 
organs, yet which must be governed by reason. His 


. perceptives are keen enough to recognise the needs, his 


reflectives devise methods, but these must in all cases be 
subservient to his strong sympathies, and in accordance 
with what his intuitional nature considers the fitness of 
things. 

His Mirthfulness, which is an active organ, combined 
with large Language and moderate Secretiveness, is apt 
to show itself frequently, particularly when it can 
used advantageously for the gratification of Approbative- 
ness, for Sir Wilfrid likes praise, and seeks to deserve it. 
Right nobly has he earned highest enconiums from peer 
and peasant: ' 

He is emotional and inspirational, and readily responds 
to all active influences around him. If these influences 
are friendly his sympathies are immediately roused ; if 
antagonistic to his sense of justice, his moral powers, 
aided by his Combativeness, are instantly exercised ; no 
delay, no temporising, no compromise; it is at once 
peace or war. Envy, malice, and revenge form no part 
of Sir Wilfrid's make-up, nor is he a victim to any of the 
grosser forms of pleasure, whether of appetite or luxury. 
Though he is dignified, and to some extent self-important 
yet he can unbend, but it is only an unbending; it is not 
a change such as some people seem capable of manifest- 
ing, which puts them en rapport with their immediate 
circumstances. 

Earnest, enthusiastic, positive, urbane, intuitive, fond 
of mental pursuits, and an advanced thinker, Sir Wilfrid 
is the kind of man to lead in an uphill work. Undaunted 
by diffieulties, undismayed by opposition, spurred to 

eater effort by the thrusts of oponen, buoyed by 

ope, and inspired by the knowledge constantly pre- 
sented to him of wrongs which need to be righted, and 
misery which needs to be ameliorated. Strong in him- 
self, and doubly armed with a cause he knows to be just, 
with tho banner of truth in one hand and the sword of 
right in the other he, giant-like, goes forth to the moral 
warfare, to meet the foes of humanity. 

Such a man is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and may no good 
cause ever lack such a leader. 


If you desire to preserve the P.P. ina condition of 
safety, have it bound. Cases for binding, cloth, gilt 
lettered, may be had for Vol. I., post free 1s, 3d., or 1s. 
if ordered through your bookseller or newsagent. The 
first volume may be had bound, complete 2s., or by post 
2s. 6d. This is the cheapest and most attractive two- 
shilling book on Phrenology ever published in this or 
any other country or age. 
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HOPE: SMALL AND LARGE. 


By J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


There is scarcely a single faculty of the mind the 
deficiency of which brings about more bodily and mental 
suffering than that of Hope, hence the desirability of its 
cultivation. 

Though every faculty in its active state desires, we 
may desire ardently and yet be without hope of success. 
Hope, in its normal state, makes individuals cheerful, 
joyous, contented, bright, happy, buoyant, and enthusi- 
astio. It induces belief in the possibility of whatever the 
other faculties desire, looks forward with expectation, and 
anticipates a brighter and better future. Not confining 
itself to the affairs of this life alone, it ingpires individuals 
with faith in & happier future state, and belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

When very large it gives an undue love of speculation, 
great expectations, a glowing exuberance of animal spirits 
and feelings ; it sees everything through pink spectacles, 
builds castles in the air, disposes individuals to risk too 
much on promises, to think that everything will turn to 
their advantage, and thus to spend their lives in a world 
of brilliant illusions. 

They in whom Hope is large, console themselves when 
disappointed and rise above present trouble. Constant 
Hope sustains them in the midst of difficulties. They 
live in the enjoyment of brilliant anticipations which may 
never be realised, but which affords them as much 

leasure, consolation, and happiness as if they were. 

e are often infinitely more happy while hoping for a 
thing than we are on realizing it. 

Individuals in whom Hope is small so easily despond 
that when they undertake anything they seldom expect 
to succeed; they are always doubtful of good results, 
and even should success be fully assured or actually 
attained, they do not enjoy their possessions to the extent 
that others would who have Hope large. Small Hope is 
always in doubt, it never feels safe. 

As an illustration of the two extremes: During one of 
my visits to a town in the Midlands, two gentlemen, 
apparently friends, came for examinations; one a young 
man, highly intellectual and thoughtful, but whose counte- 
nance wore a rather sad and anxious look; the other an 
elderly gentleman with’ white hair and a beaming, genial, 
good-natured face; comfortable, friendly, sociable, warm- 
hearted—reminding one somewhat of the illustrations of 
Father Christmas. The young man having very small 
Hope, I impressed on him the desirability of cultivating 
this organ. After his examination he said, “ It is all 
very well to tell one to cultivate Hope, but if you were in 
my place you would see that there was very little to hope 
for. I am now twenty-nine years of age; I wish to 
marry a young lady, I love her and she cares for me; but 
I see no prospect whatever, not even in years to come, of 
being able to do it. You say I have good mental abilities, 
I have qualified myself for a Higher Grade Teacher and 
Schoolmaster; I have acquired, with honours, nearly 
every certificate that can be obtained in my particular 
branches of study, and some outside it, but in my present 

sition my income is less than two pounds per week. 

ially, the young lady is in a higher position than my- 
self, and I could not possibly think of icin g her to marry 
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me on so small an income." The old gentleman, whom 
I found to possess very large Hope and only moderate 
Acquisitiveness, broke in, “ Lor’! Why, young man,” 
says he, “ I think you have everything to hope for: cer- 
tificates of qualifieations, proficiency, and merit that 
would nearly paper a room; no extravagant habits, a 
regular income, fairly large; a young lady, educated, re- _ 
fined, and of good social position, and who would pro- 
bably marry you to-morrow if you would only ask her; 
Why, man! I should say that you have everything, 
everything." Continuing, the old man said, "I have 
heen married twice ; I loved both my wives passionately, 
have nursed them in illness, participated in their joys and 
not a few sorrows ; I have seen the time when, through 
failures and misfortunes, we have not had a crust in the 
house, but we had Hope, so we did not make much 
trouble of it; in fact, excessive Hope, with business 


- speculations and failures, have been- my bane, but I was 


never unhappy." 

Hope is necessary to man in nearly every situation, 
without it he could neither have energy of body or mind. 
While we have something to look forward to, some aim 
to be realized, life, though attended with many difficul- 
ties, may be cheerfully passed through. But when, 
through lack of hope, man's prospects appear blighted, 
he developes into a listless, despondent being. 

Hope wil enable a man to undergo much suffering 
and privation, when there is the prospect of obtaining the 
object in view. It is Hope and the expectation of seeing 
one's friends again that reconciles our departure from 
them. It is the hope of realising an independency in 
after years that reconciles many to a life of toil. It is 
the hope of distinction which oftentimes reconciles the 
soldier to the dangers of his profession. It is Hope 
which gives courage to the mariner on the stormy sea 
when his barque is well-nigh crushed beneath the 
raging billows. Hope animates the weary traveller who 
is endeavouring to reach his home and friends after years 
of absence. It animates the lovers, long separated by 
adverse circumstances, and the friends of the sick while 
life remains. 

Patience is in many cases the result of Hope, for while 
Hope lasts, much may be endured, which without Hope 
could not be borne. 

Persons in whom Hope is very small, and especially 
in whom Cautiousness is large, are constantly troubled 
with doubts and fears, they see no bright in the future, 
but are always low-spirited, gloomy, despondent, and 
Sad, and may easily sink into fits of depression and 
despair. 

Some may have Hope too large and thus require re- 
straint, but the majority need to develop it. To cul- 
tivate Hope, look more on the bright and successful side, 
never harbour desponding thoughts, look aloft, banish 
care, associate with young and lively society, and venture 
more in business. You may generally be certain that - 
circumstances will turn out better than you expect, 
* Every cloud has a silver lining." 


FROM DULLNESS TO SRILLIANCY. 


Many of the greatest men have been dull boys. Neither 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, Gibbon, nor Davy 
were in any way distinguished from other boys. The youth of 
Goldsmith was pronounced “dull,” that of Sheridan unpro. 
mising, while Bir Isaac Newton was not bright as a boy. 


E ~. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James WEBB, F.B.P.4. 


SEcRETIVENESS. 


It is interesting to read Dr. Gall's account of his discovery of 
this organ, which lies at the inferior edge of the parietal bone 
about an inch above the tip of the ear (above Destructiveness), 
and has a horizontal position in the superior temporo- 
sphenoidal convolution. 

Ite posterior portion is about two inches above the mastoid 
process. It lies also between Caution and Destructivencss. 

It gives, when large, a general roundness to the head, well 
d by the term “ bullet-head.” 

f the reader will look at the portraits of Cunningham 
Graham and Keir-Hardie he will observe* that they have 
narrow heads. On the other hand, Prince Bismarck, Lord 
Balisbury, Mr. Gladstone, and H. M. the Queen have much 
wider heads. Compare the former with the latter. The 
former are impolitic in a high degree; the latter have a large 
development of Secretiveness and are politic in a high degree. 

I know & gentleman of considerable intellectual and artistic 
capacity. Some time ago he had for his clerk a person of less 
culture and refinement than himself. The gentleman was then a 
stockbroker. He has a very narrow head. His former clerk 
has more Secretiveness. The broker failed in the business. 
The clerk bought it, and engaged his late employer as his 
clerk. This seems sad, but itis true. The main element in 
the production of the change was the want of “ policy” in the 
conduct of the business by the first proprietor. 

To do business with success a person ought to have some 
amount of reserve in words and conduct to avoid wounding the 
susceptibilities of others on the one hand, and to protect him- 
self from any snares they may lay about his path on the other. 
He has, therefore, very often to conceal his sentiments, his 
passions, and intentions; hence, the greater his power to dis- 
simulate the greater his ability to protect himself from the 
dissimulations of others. 

This organ, therefore, is & leading element in the formation 
of character, and a still greater factor in the making of a 
reputation, for reputation and character are not synonymous 
terms. A person may possess a bad reputation and yet have a 
good character, and a person may have an excellent reputation 
and yet be “a bad character." And the organ of Secretiveness 
is largely the cause of this state of things. But it is not 
because this organ is large in a person that he is wicked. 
This depends on other organs—the relative size and activity of 
the superior sentiments and the intellectual faculties, as com- 
pared with the propensities. When the passions are weak and 
the higher faculties are strong then Secretiveness is of the 
highest value in avoiding the wiles and secret plots of others. 
lt distrusts mere appearances, is suspicious of motives, and 
apprehensive of danger. It asks the intellect to judge of the 
wisdom or propriety of an act or word. Whether the action 
resulting from this is wise or unwise depends on other faculties. 
In ordinary speech it is said that the Will decides what a 
person may say or do. But what is the will? Simply the 
result of the varied influences of the several organs engaged in 
producing the decision. Each faculty has its own wish or 

esire, and, therefore, its own influence; and as every faculty 
cannot be gratified at the same time, they may aet in opposi- 
tion to each other. The sum total of the auxiliary and con- 
flicting influences leading to a decision constitutes the Will. 
Seoretiveness may have helped in hiding the wrong or in 
exposing it. lt may have largely influenced the result, but it 
could not will it. 7 

It will, therefore, be readily understood that Secretiveness 
has a tendeacy to widen the distance between a person's 
character and his reputation. The larger the development of 
this organ the greater the distance. And it is on this account 
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Phrenologist 
that the writer always places a great importance on this organ. 
A wise phrenologist, at first sight, looks for its development, 
Appraising it at its true valuc, he knows what to expect from 
its owner. Is it small? He is unduly frank and transparent. 
Is it large? He is unduly reticent, opaque, stolid, suspicious, 
and with but moderate Conscientiousness deceitful and 
trevcherous—a wolf in sheep's clothing. When Benevolence 
is weak and Acquisitiveness strongly developed, large Secretive- 
ness leads to competition, rivalry, and intrigue. If a person 
have such a head with weaker intellect he is often taken care 
of at the public expense, but if he possess well developed 
observing and reasoning faculties he succeeds in taking care of 
himself, even when doing it at the public expense. There are 
few sly people in prison. If all those incarcerated were set 
free at once they would have but a brief freedom; they would 
be too impolitic to retain their liberty. E 

It is possible to overreach one's-self even in the matter of 
cunning. 

Rochefoucauld says :—'* We are so used to disguise ourselves 
to others, that at last we become disguised to ourselves.” 
And he further remarks :—“ Were we to take as much pains to 
be what we ought to be as we do to disguise what we really 
are, we might appear like ourselves, without being at the 
trouble of any disguise at all.” 

But he was unacquainted with Phrenology, or he would 
have known that were we what we ‘really are " we should not 
be what we are at all. To state the matter clearly :—If our 
reputation agrees with our character then we cannot appear to 
be different from what we are. It is because we aré what we 
are that we take so much trouble to make others believe we 
are what we are not. If all were equally able to disguise them- 
selves then there would be no disguise. If all were equally 
transparent then no disguise would be attempted. But as no 
two persons are alike, frank or sly, how important it is that 
the frank person should study Phrenology to understand tho 
use of this organ of Secretiveness, and also to be able to | 
estimate its development in others. At present a person is 
often called sly who is only trying to deceive. A person inay 
be dishonest and yet not sly. And a person may be honest ` 
and yet reticent andclose. A thoroughly sly person often 
passes as a frank and jolly fellow. That is owing to his art. 
Hence, as already intimated, a person’s reputation is seldom 
his true character. 

In Christina, Queen-Consort of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, 
this organ was immensely developed. When she became 
Queen-Dowager her intrigues, her ingratitude, her policy of 
sending vast sums of money abroad as a provision for herself, 
brought her into general dislike and contempt; and another 
Catherine (of Russia) was equally a slave to this selfish senti- 
ment (which has been called a restraining faculty on account 
of the restraint it imposes on one's words and actions) and she 
was equally as vile and treacherous. "These Catherines were 
rivals in villainy of Nero, Caligula, and Tiberius. All of them 
had a large development of the organs devoted to the animal 
passions, and all were cunning and treacherous. 

When Dr. Ferrier stimulated this organ in the lower animals 
by galvanic currents he observed that they pricked the ears, 
their heads and eyes turned ''to the opposite side," and the 
pupils dilated widely. It seems to the writer that so far as 
dogs, cats, jackals, and monkeys (the animals whose skulls he 
mutilated for the purpose) could express Secretiveness they did 
it. *''Pricking the ear," expressive of attention to the conduct 
of others, whether as eavesdropping or in the public street, is 
a common occurrence. The writer well remembers a certain 
detective ‘pricking his ears" during a conversation he had 
magistrate at Rick Fair (Killorglin, 
Co. Kerry) some years ago. 

A certain writer opposes Pbrenology because he thinks it 
teaches that Secreiiveness " adds to dignity." But what 
phrenologist has said that it does? Generally Secretiveness is 
undignilied in its action, but to an actor or artist it may be 
made to simulate dignity or self-abasement, according to the 
purpose intended. Therefore it can either add to or detract 
from “ dignity." 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By R. D. STOCKER, 
Author of 


Tho Human Face, as expressive of Character and Disposition." “A Con- 
cordance of Graphology and Physiognomy," &c., &c. 


XII.—HiNTS ON APPLYING THE SCIENCE. 


That Physiognomy is both a science and an arb most persons 
who have any knowledge of the subject will agree; as, 
although it has its well-defined laws, its successful application 
will depend upon the exponent. 

It will be as well, therefore, if I offer a few suggestions to 
the would-be student before bringing these articles to a close. 
Having committed all the foregoing rales and regulations ap- 
pertaining to scientific Physiognomy to memory, the next 
thing to be considered is, how is one to turn the newly- 
acquired precepts to account ? 

Well, first of all, we must pay attention to our subject's 
constitution, by noticing the size and general form of his 
countenance and features, after which it will be necessary to 
regard the organic quality, and for this purpose we note the 
texture of the skin, hair, &c., as previously detailed. Then, 
we must look at the form of the cranium, to which we must 
apply the rules of ‘‘ Outline Phrenology," (as explained in 
Lesson I.), and in this manner we shall be able to judge of the 
relative properties of the various parts of the brain, which will 
give us a clue as to the general disposition of our subject. 
Now, having observed the contour of the skull, we may next 
turn our attention to the several features which we must study 
minutely, recollecting at the same time, that the larger ones 
govern the smaller. 

The usual method of proceeding is to commence with the 
forehead, by the shape of which we determine the subject’s 

. intellectual capacity; and then, perhaps, the best plan, in a 
usual way, is to work downwards; but no hard and fast rule 

.can be given. Each individual face requires special treatment. 
When all the indications afforded by the face under considera- 
tion have been carefully noted and compared, then the resul- 
tant characteristics must be judged of. For example: A person 
with strong passions may possess, as well, a steady, determined 
will, and this might govern them. Again, large Secretiveness 
frequently acts as a great controlling force, and, supposing an 
individual were combative and hot-tempered by nature, if he 
had a fair amount of Secretiveness he would probably not 
show his anger. 

All points such as these must be thoroughly understood and 
entered into before the student can hope to be a successful 
physiognomist. 

In conclusion, one word of advice: Never hurt the feelings of 
your subject when passing your verdiot respecting his character; 
if he or she should be a conceited or “ thick-skinned”’ individual 
you may, to be sure, administer a “straight tip," and tell them 
the “plain, unvarnished truth," but if your subject should be 
sensitive, never make him miserable by putting your analysis 
in the most blunt, unfeeling language you can find; at al times 
be sympathetic and speak impersonally, remembering that, 
however grest another person’s failings may be, you yourself 
are far from perfect, and his shortcomings are not there for 
your denunciation. Do not assume the position of a preacher 
—there are plenty of those—but of an adviser and physician ; 
never indulge in any nonsense or ''soft soap ; ” refrain from 
making yourself or your science look ridiculous by speaking 
about the latter in a frivolous manner; uphold the dignity of 
physiognomy; and when reading a subject’s character verbally 
—which will not be until some few years of patient observation 
and study have been gone through—take good care and great 
pains to explain the meaning of the terms you employ to con- 
vey your meaning. 


Charlotte Corday's skull is believed to be in the possession 
of Prince Roland Buonsparte. It was probably secured from 
Sanson, the executioner, and was originally sold with docu. 
ments establishing its authenticity. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SpEciALIST.—I regret not to be able to insert your useful in- 
formation; but so much objection has been taken to the 
en of the subject in our pages that I must regretfully 

ecline. 


ALBERT Exias.—See reply to “Specialist.” The subject is of 
value to phrenologists as demonstrating the localisation of the 
Amative faculty, but it is not of a nature for discussion in 4 
popular journal. 

A. Lzv.—The discussion of the question of Spiritualism in 
connection with Phrenology cannot lead to the advantage of 
our science which is really altogether independent of this or 
any other ism; and the attempts to link them together, 
while being very ingenious are only likely to lead to con- 
fusion and error. 


R. W. Brown.—Sunken eyes may denote a poor development 
of the third frontal convolution of the brain (which lies behind 
and slightly above theback part of the eye) in which is located 
the speech centre. This would indicate a poor organ of 
language. The lumps upon the forehead to whioh you refer 
nre the centres of ossification of the frontal bone, and indicate 
the position of the faculty of Causality which lies immediately - 
beneath it. Eyebrows, as such, have no phrenological 
significance, and persons without eyebrows are no different 
to those with. I refer to the hair only. The position of the 
brows, however, may be some guide to the student as 
denoting the development of the perceptive faculties. 


E. V. Carx.—Referring to “the rules of Physiognomy" and 
their classification. Unfortunately, the various systems of 
Physiognomy are so diverse and some of the leading lighte, 
as Lavater, 80 opposed to what we recognise in Phrenology, 
that untilit is first settled who are the authorities whose 
dicta are unquestioned, it would be unwise to attempt what 
mm desire. Note in Lavater's Physiognomical Rules, No. 

. he says, * Every forehead which above projects, and 
below sinks in towards the eye, is a certain sign of incurable 
imbecility." That is, a person with large reflectives, but 
small perceptives, is consequently imbecile. Surely no 
phrenologist can wish to perpetuate anything so false and 
obviously misleading. 

A. W. PowELL.—The statement of the phrenologist that ,the 
lady was entirely without Combativeness must be taken, not 
in a literal but in a general sense. No brain is **absolutely 
without” any faculty, and the examiner’s meaning was 
doubtless that the faculty was so poorly developed, that it 
had practically no influence as against other and more 
powerful organs in the head. The head 22} inches in circum- 
ference is large for a female, and it is probable that in such a 
head there were large restraining organs as Caution, Secretive- 
ness, &c., which would prevent the operation of Combativeness. 
Benevolence and the Moral organs may also restrain ite 
action. Combativeness may be cultivated by exercise. The 
lady should try to be more self-assertive, stick to her opinion 
in contradiction to those who do not agree with her, and 
look for points of difference rather than points of agreement, 


C. Rarer.—Your suggestion as to the B.P.A. undertaking to 
supply lecturers to address Sunday meetings in Hyde and 
Victoria Parks is, I fear, not possible of realization. The 
Council, I think, would not entertain the subject for a 
moment, nor would much good result from such a course if 
adopted. Lecturers can always be obtained by bona fide 
societies who would like to arrange for phrenological lectures, 
on application to the Secretary B.P.A. To test the attract- 
iveness of the subject, let a few interested persons engage a 
room, say in the neighbourhood of Victoria Park, and b 
handbills or otherwise invite the frequenters of the Park to 
attend. The B.P.A. will supply a speaker. 


Correspondence insufficiently stamped will, in 
future, be refused. 


Februery, 1897. The 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Sample copies as offered last month of Human Nature, 
the San Francisco Phrenological paper, have been 
applied for by a large number of P.P. readers. The.sub- 
scription is 2s. 6d. per annum, post free direct from 
California each month. Send your name and address 
and a postal order for 2s. 6d. to the Editor P.P., 46, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Harr-GuiNEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

. The winning story becomes the property of the 
PoputaR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 14th of each 
month. Stories for the March competition must 
be in by February 10th at latest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. Lettera should not exceed 300 words in length. 


Q Qu cC Lb 


HEADS OF MURDERERS. 


Degar S1r,—In the December number of the P.P., E. Durham 
has written a brief critique on my remarks in a previous num- 
ber of the P.P. on tbe “Heads of Murderers” in which he 
draws attention to a statement as having been made by me 
of which I am ignorant. In fact, the statement is contrary to 
every line I have ever written on the murderous type of head. 
He says: “Mr. Morgan refers to the narrowness of the head 
as indicating deficient Destructiveness," and further, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Morgan makes no allusion whatever to the position of the 
ears in the heads of murderers." 

I do not possess a copy of the August number of the P.P., 
nor do I remember a line of anything from my pen. The 
omission would no doubt arise in that I did not consider it 
necessary to make such allusion in the case referred to. 

With respect to the position of the ear, I consider its position 
of paramount importance in character reading, and have spent 
no less than £80 in designing and making instruments to 
measure the position of the ear. I sent one to America a week 
ago to a doctor, which cost £7 15s. This instrument, the 
phreno-physiometre, was of the highest class manufacture. A 
thing of great beauty and utility. 

I have closely examined several hundreds of human skulls in 
the Anatomical Museum, Edinburgh, and nearly as many in 
the Anatomical Museum, Glasgow, besides a large number of 
human brains in each of these museums. 

I am glad Mr. Durham has drawn my attention to this 
matter, algo for the useful hints he gives on the subject in which 
we both take especial pleasure.—Yours truly, 

: NicHoLA8 Morgan. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGY. 


Sig,—Re Mr. Coates’ article anent ** British Phrenologists,” 
with the former part of the first paragraph I fully agree, but 
take a decided exception to the last line, for although Phreno- 
logy embraces sufficient for a life study, and an honourable 
profession, I fail to see where the line can be drawn between 
-the physiology and psychology of the brain and mind, and its 
relation to mesmerism, homeopathy, and especially hydro- 
pathy. If Phrenology is of any practical value, its service, I 
maintain, is incalculably enhanced by the application of the 
broader knowledge derived from acquaintance with, and practi- 
cal experience in these subjects, and I would advise every 
student to read carefully Dr. Drayton's ‘ Temperament,” 
wherein is found the fundamental basis of the utility of 
hygiene and hydropathy—knowledge of value to practical 
phrenologists, who are frequently consulted in cases of physical 
and nervous depletion consequent upon disobedience to 
natural laws. T agree with unity and co-operation, and we are 
rapidly falling into line, not of ourselves, but by force of 
natural laws and evolution; we are now approaching centrali- 
sation—the source of all successful radiation—and if the sun 
of Phrenology is to shine with a radiant lustre throughout 
civilisation it will only be accomplished by affiliation, combina- 
tion, unity, co-operation, and brotherhood, with persistent and 
well-directed effort. Mr. Coates re-echoes the bugle call, 
* Phrenology to the forefront!" We are gaining in every 
direction, and this is no uncertain fancy, but born of unmia- 
takeable indications. Many of our oldest and most bigoted 
opponents have passed beyond the veil, no more to present a 
barrier to the truth. Universal education has taught the 
young independence of thought, and a desire for personal 
investigation. There need be no fear for our future; our 
power and glory have dawned, and the dark, frowning clouds 
of criticism from press, pulpit, and rostrum are but as faint 
shadows steadily passing away like the dark thunder clouds as 
the sun pierces and disperses them. I assure all that Phreno- 
logy is too deeply rooted in the minds and feelings of the 
British public ever to become eradicated. Let me jóin in the 
trumpet call. Come in hand in hand, and with faith in one 
another! unite with one accord to press forward to certain and 
ever-progressing victory, honour and success.—Yours truly, 

Lewester. T. Timson. 


THE B.P.A. AND ITS DIPLOMA. 


Dzar Sır —Having been a member of the B.P.A. for several 
years, I have always been led to understand that according to 
the Association's Rule No. 18, no member shall use profession- 
ally the initials F.B.P.A., M.B.P.A., or B.P.A. of the Associa- 
tion unless in possession of its diploma. 

Some two or three weeks ago a phrenologist arrived in 
Ilfracombe and advertised himself, adding to his name the 
initials M.B.P.A. (Lond.). Referring to my List of Fellows of 
the B.P.A. I found the gentleman’s name was not among them. 
I immediately communicated with the Secretary of the 
Association enquiring if this gentleman had recently obtained 
the diploma, and was informed he was not in possession of such 
diploma; and not entitled to u&e professionally the initials 
M.B.P.A. 

I then wrote to the phrenologist informing him of the com. 
munication I had received from the Secretary B.P.A., at the 
same time drawing his attention to the violation of Rule 18, 
and informed him that if he did not remove these assumed 
initials from his advertisements, in justice to myself and the 
Association, I should inform the public of his misrepre- 
sentation. 

I venture to think the majority of your readers will agree, 
and more especially the members of the B.P.A. that any 
phrenologist thus advertising himself should be requested by 
the Council of the Association to at once desist from so doing, 
and failing to discontinue he should be deprived of his mem- 
bership. 

Further, if phrenologists are allowed to use the Association's 
initials without examination, what advantage is it to ordinary 
members to work for the diploma ?—Yours faithfully, 

Ilfracombe. Gro. Rupp, Member of the B.P.A. 
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MEMORY. 
To the Editor of THe PoruraR PunENOLOGIST. 


Dear Brg,— The improvement of the memory is a most 
difficult problem. However, a few hints may bo of use, should 
your correspondent have the opportunity of practising them. 
First, there must be great interest in the subjects to be remem- , 
bered. The health must be good. Overwork and excitement 
must be avoided. The memory is impaired by weariness, 
sorrow, or failure.  Self.desired physical exercise is good. 
Suitable food in moderate quantities must be the order of the 
day. Tobacco and stimulants must be avoided. Sound sleep 
is needed for all kinds of success. But everybody has a good 
memory in at least one direction, and perhaps it is well to 
associate what he wants to remember with that direction. A 

ood grammarian can generally remember names pretty fairly. 

ad I a photograph of your correspondent, I could deal better 
with this most interesting subject. If the forehead is vertical 
and the health rather low, the eyes small and too near together, 
and the whole body wanting in weight, advice will be of little 
use.— Yours truly, Cuas. BAKER. 

24, Albert Road, Leyton, E. 


DOES PHRENOLOGY SUPPORT SPIRITUALISM ? 


Dear Sir, —I think, personally, that Phrenology should have 
nothing to do with any is»: it deals with character and not 
with creed or dogma of any kind. Still, I do not consider Mr. 
Mayo’s conclusions correct; they may be as far as his expe- 
rience goes, but he must admit that although he may have 
known a number of spiritualists, there are thousands whom he 
has never seen. I have known a large number of spiritualists, 
most of whom have strong reasoning powers, and are neither 
“too highly organised, hysterical,” nor “perverted in 
spirituality.” — Yours respectfully, D.J. D. 

London. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


Siz,—E. A. Bool is “surprised at a supporter of Phrenology 
(Prof. Alexander Bain) advocating the induction coil as a 
means of punishment; as a phrenologist he ought to know 
that physical deterioration (for this is what the above severe 
treatment would result in) tends to lessen the activity of the 
moral faculties, consequently retarding instead of awakening 
repentance and subsequent reformation.” 

It is this “ physical deterioration " which reduces the powers 
of the organs of criminal propensitics. The circulation of the 
blood in those organs of the criminal brain, by their full action, 
is increased in them, by which they grow in strength to the 
expense of that brain which the writer is pleased to call the 
moral faculties. Criminals are perverted, the want of morality 
constitutes the criminal; the necessity of morals is the need of 
a sinner; the sinless man is the moral man. Criminality is the 
result of bad breeding and the sinning of fore-parents. How 
can criminals have a moral brain? It cannot be true mental 
science to say that the activity of a criminal’s ‘‘ moral faculties” 
are lessened by punishnient due for breaking law. This is an 
important point: punishment which never “ physically deterio- 
rates" is not punishment at all, criminals wink at it. When 
hardened criminals are in a state of ‘‘physical deterioration " 
they are calm and can reason, their passions are subdued and 
allow reflection, yielding thereby to a new life by fresh light let 
in, and a brighter change comes over their whole nature. Sub- 
ordinate their propensities by any and every means, change 
their environments (this is often lost sight of), for circum- 
stances and motives lead them on to crime; convert the 
propeusities to a right use and to a sensc of reliance upon 
something higher. 

Professor Bain has a knowledge of what is a right punishment 
to discipline criminals, he being well acquainted with Phreno- 
logy. heduce the brain pressure in the criminal brain, then 
direet the pressure into the organs which are weak, so as to 
overcome the bad. Is this not common sense and true mental 
science? Do not accept it because 1 say it. Let the facts of 
every-day life experience teach. What is a “moral invalid ? "— 
Yours truly, WALTER BROOKS. 

Bouthsea. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Dear Sig, —In “ Occasional Notes,” in your issue of January, 
Mr. J. W. Taylor comments upon three “ physiognomical 
rules," which have appeared in my “ Lessons" in the P.P. 

The first statcment to which he takes exception is virtually 
taken from Lavater; and although I cannot say that all persons 
who have ‘irregular, confused wrinkles are headstrong and 
unmanagcable"—since they may have certain modifying 
characteristics—still, I think the assertion is not without 
foundation. Mr. Taylor says further, that ‘‘be has known many 
talented persons whose forcheads are perfectly free from 
wrinkles.” Is he certain that they were talented; or were they 
only * showy " ? I must, myself, admit that most, if not all, the 
great and clever personages with whom I have come in con- 
tact had lines of some kind or another developed upon their 
brow. Regarding my remarks upon the lines which appear 
upon the organ of Individuality, I have but little to say, I 
thought all phrenologists were agreed that most of the lines 
upon the forehead were occasioned by mental effort, and 
experience teaches that the lines to which I have alluded are 
developed by the contraction of the muscles. Persons who 
cannot grasp a subject easily, and who are not minute observers 
will, I maintain, exhibit a wrinkleless space between the eye- 
brows and the root of the nose. In my system of Physiog- 
nomy I wish it to be distinctly understood that I recognise the 
doctrines of Phrenology ; but I sometimes wish that phrenolo- 
gists would consider the science of Physiognomy for, say, 
some four or five years, before they attempt to compare it with 
their own subject.— Yours truly, RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER., 


MEASURING FROM THE EAR. 


Dear Srr,—In the condensed report of my address on “ The 
Art of Character Reading," which appeared in the November 
issue of the P.P., the following sentence “To measure from 
the opening of the ear is not a correct method," appears with- 
out any reference to explanations which were given. One of 
your readers has written to me, asking if the above remark 
rightly expresses my views; others may‘hbave been a little 
alarmed. Students of Phrenology should know that the organs 
of the mental faculties are at the cortex of the brain. J. Luys, 
in his work ** The Brain and its Functions," positively asserta 
that the optic thalamus is the centre from which the white 
fibres radiate to the different regions of the cortical substance. 
Here are his words. On page 60 he says: “ We have thus 
seen that the function of the optic thalamus, in particular, 
seems to be that of receiving, condensing and transforming, 
like a true nervous ganglion, impressions radiating from the 
sensorial periphery, before launching them into the different 
regions of the cortical substance; and that inversely (Fig. 6— 
14, 9, 4), the corpus striatum, in connection with exclusively 
motor regions, appears to be a place of passage and reinforce- 
ment for stimuli radiating from the different psycho-motor 
zone of the cortical periphery." Experience has taught us 
that the sizes of the mental organs may be estimated by their 
surface development, and by their relative distance from a 
point about the centre of the brain near its base. But we 
cannot exactly tell the position of the optic thalamus from an 
examination of the outside of the cranium. By measuring 
the prefrontal region of the brain from the opening of the earg 
the space covering Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, and a 
portion of Destructiveness, has to be included, and this throws 
out entirely the proper measurement for the intellectual 
organs. My method is to estimate the latter by noting the 
developments anterior to a point situated in the tempero- 
sphenoidal suture. ‘The same objection exists with regard ta 
the measurement of organs lacated at the top of the head. B 
measuring from the opening of the ears the selfish propensi- 
ties are included, and so height is not a true index of the 
development of the moral organs. The measurement should 
be made from a line drawn below the frontal and through the 
parietal eminences (see diagram on page 92 in PHRENOLOGICAL 
Year Book for 1896). I will here point out that Luys’ Phy- 
siology is full of statements which coincide entirely wi 
phrenological doctrines.— Your truly, A. HUBERT. 

Harpenden. i 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 
CnoTrBALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 
O'Dzrr, Stackpoor E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BIRMINGHAM— 
Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County Chambers, Corpora- 
tion Street. Free Lecture every Wednesday Evening. 


Haw sy, WALTER S., 4, Bromsgrove St. Bazaars, Socials, &c., attended. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
Hatriztp, W., No. 3, Promenade. 


BRIGHTON— 
Severn, J. MiLLOoTT, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 

Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
CARDIFF— 

Mayo, E. S. G., 5, Castle Arcade. 


EVESHAM— 
GoLLEDGE, ARTEMAS. Letters: Phreno-Physiognomist, Evesham. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Hosest, Professor, F.B.P.A., College of Phrenology, Wordsworth Road. 
President of the British Phrenological Association; Consulting Phre- 
nologist and Specialist for mental cases. 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


LIVERPOOL— 
Cuavis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
Jamus, E. C., 51, Queen's Road, Everton Road. 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 

Moores. Marx, Phrenological Museum, Euston Road. Established in 
Morecambe 1872, Home Address: 36, Raikes Road, Blackpool. On 
Lecturing Tour from September to May. Mark Moores never calls at 
popes houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 

as done. 

Taytor, J. W., F.F.P.I, F.B.P.A., &o., Skipton Street, Consulting 

Phrenologist and Specialist on the Brain, Heart, Lnngs aad Stomach 


RHYL, N.W.— 
CHERTHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician ; Inventor of CHERTHAM’S 
PATENT BATTERY. 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
Coatss, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 
Brooxs, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street, Lecturer on 
Mental Science, Character Studies from Photos. 


SWINDON— 
Dommen, H. P., 85, Fleet Street. 


ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
ALLEN, JoHN, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.Ll, &c. Educational Phrenologist and 
Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 
WINDS8OR— 
Buackyorp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 
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WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


Pinking, 1d. yd. 


(By Post.) Patterns on Application. 


Ladies may rely on the most delicate. as well 
as the coarser fabrics being satisfactorily done. 
and returned same day, as received. Postal 
Orders or Half-penny Postage Stamps to the 
value of the pinking. and return postage, must 
accompany each parcel,to prevent correspon- 
dence and delay. here the amount for pin ing 
exceeds One Shilling for each pound weight o 
parce) the postage need not be included, as tbe 
work will be returned carriage paid. 


COMMERCIAL PINKING DEPOT, 
41, Peascod Street, WINDSOR. 


Established 20 years. 


FOR SALE.—Life of Andrew Combe; 
with portrait and fac-simile autograph, 
Andrew Combe's Diotetics, ; Combe's System 
2 vols.; Combe's Phrenology applied to 
Painting and Sculpture. 21s. the lot.—For 
particulars, price, &c., of single book, enclose 
stamp. Other Works by Combe, Spurzheim, 
and Elliotson.—BAREER, 188, Markhouse 
Road Walthamstow, Essex. 


WANTED, an intelligent and energetic 
man as Managor of branch business. Must 
deposit £50 cash at five per cent. interest, 
as security. Present manager five years in 
this branch; removing to another. Salary, 
commission, rent, and gas. Married man 
without encumbrance preferred, as wife's 
Bervices can be utili Must be strictly 
temperate. For full particulars, apply 
giving all information to ‘ X.Y.Z.", care of 
PoruLaR PHRENOLOGISL, 46 & 48, Goswell 
Road, London, E.C. 


CHARTS.—The Ellis Family have pub- 
lished nearly & dozen different Charts, 
suitable for all classes of character readers, 
Send stamped wrapper for list.—Address, 
Kent Road, Blackpool. 


FOR SALE a quantity of Phrenological 
and Physiological Diagrams, would make a 
very neat and useful screen about 18 feet 
square.—For particulars apply, 

G. Srorton, Drug Stores, Northampton. 


PHOTOGRAPH of Dr. Gall’s Brain 
(life size) from Dr. Spurzheim's Collec- 
tion. Price 2s 6d (copyright).—Signor 
Crispi, Eaglescliffe, Yarm. 


SKULLS.—Wanted, Skulls, human or 
animal. State condition and price to 
“Skull,” c/o PoputaR PunkNOLOGIST Co., 
46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


WANTED, Books on Phrenology, by the 
early writers; priee must be low; copies of 
the old journal, &c.—Address, B, 41, Peasood 
Street, Windsor. 


FOR SALE Violin, bow and case, good 
lot, 21s., Instruction Book included, carriage 
paid.—Apply, 45, Gap Road, Wimbledon. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


AN UP-TO-DATE 
Monthly Phrenological Journal. 
Published in San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Five Cents ( Twopence Halfpenny) per Copy. 


THE BRIGHTON 
PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Mrs. SEWERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


May, 1897. 


MENTAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


By JAMES COATES, PH. D., F.A.B., F.B.P.A. 


How to Mesmerise, (sixth edition) 1/- How 
to Read Heads, (third edition) lj How to 
Read Faces Jm edition) 1/- How to 
Thought Re |- The Grave Social 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. - 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 Bs. 0d. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogue sent Free on application. 


| the “P.P.” 


By sending a Half-Crown P.O. to the Editor of 
Homan NATURE will be sent free 
for 18 months direct from San Francisco. 


Problem, 6d. 


All Phrenologists should stock these useful 


All the principal works on Phrenology, Health: 
Hygiene, d'c., kept in stock. 


" WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


s, d. 

The Phrenological Year Book, 1897, Stiff paper cover 1 0 

Boards, gilt 16 

The Year Book, 1896, Paper 10 
Phrenological Aspect of Modern Physiological 

Research, by J. Webb .0 8 

Phrenolog and Religion, by J. Webb. :s Ov 1 

Phrenological Records, Nos. I. to VIII. each 8 


To be obtained at the Offices of the Association— 
63, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The STANDARD REGISTER 


Seventh Edition. 100 Pages. Cloth la., paper cover 6d. ; 
18 copies 3s. 6d., 25 copies 6s. 


“It has attained a success rivalled by few."— Popular Phrenologist. 
The best and most complete Register published. 


THE NEW REGISTER. 


Sixth Edition. 38 pp. Price 2d. 50 copies 4/6, 100 copies 8/- 
Convenient alike for student and experts. 


Direct from the Author (post free). Address— 


Prof. J. W. TAYLOR, Skipton St., Morecambe. 


Send to 


CRANION, ‘POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST’ OFFICE, 


an addressed 4d.-stamped wrapper for 
FREE SAMPLE COPY. 


books, send for Wholesale Prices to— 


“CRANION,” * m ular Phrenologist '" 
ces, 


46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


“The Prince of Phrenologists.” 


J. P. BLACKFORD, F.B.P.A., 
Phrenological Expert. 


WiNDSOR. 
Fee, One Guinea. Written Character, Two Guineas. 
Examinations in Londog by Appointment. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 

A CONCORDANCE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 
By R. D. STOCKER, author of “The Human Face as Expressive 
of Character and Disposition." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R. D, STOCKER, author of ** A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The British Phrenological Year Book, 1897. 


—  CONTAINB — 
ILLUSTRATED CHARACTER SHETCHES 


Sir GEORGE NEWNES ; 


O: 
Councillor JOSEPH MALINS, G.C.T. ; 


MAX O’RELL, &c. 


NUMEROUS ARTICLES ON PHRENOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


REPORTS or WORKS anp WORKERS, anp A Mass or VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Historical Sketches of J. WEBB, F.B.P.A.; J. COATES, Ph.D,&o.; J. F. HUBERT. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
in Cloth, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


Price, bound 


By Post 1s. 2d. 
By Post 1s. 9d. 


From the Office of the P.P., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C.; or Messrs. Nichols & Co., 
23, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Printed and Published for T'he Popular Phrenologist Company by 8. C. Slade & Co., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London. 
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[Onze Penny. 


any sponsa of re-posting or otherwise which my be 
3 ress 


The privilege of having a London ad 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL t pense 
incurre 
ASSOCIATION. will be a great boon to country members.” 


Orrices: 68, CuascERY Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


Hours of Business 11 a.m. till 7 pm. Saturdays 1 till 4. 


At last the members of this growing Association have a 
rallying centre and a permanent home. This has, for 
obvious reasons, been long wanted. 

To every reader of these lines it is of importance to 
know that :— 

If you want any information about Phrenology or 
the Association you should call at the office as above and 
obtain it. 

If you wish to purchase any of the publications of 
the Association you can obtain them as above. 

If you wish to become a member of the Association 
call at the offlce, you will be welcomed, and every in- 
formation given you. 

If you would like to inspect the library, look in 
during business hours and every facility will be granted 
fer the purpose. 

If you wish to confer with any of the Officers or 
Members of the Association, you can meet them at the 
Office by apuiiment 

If you live away from London, when you visit the 
Metropolis put 63, CHANCERY LANE on your programme 
of visits, and whatever else you miss, do not miss that. 
You are anxiously expected. 

To members of the Association the office will present 
advantages of which I trust they will avail themselves. 
From the Secretary, Mr. F. R. Warren, I have received 
the following intimations for members :— 

'' Members will have access to the office during business 
hours, and under exceptional circumstances, by appoint- 
ment at other times. 

“ Appointments to meet fellow members or friends 
may be made—the office being central and convenient for 
such a purpose. 

" Members may have their library books changed at 
any time they care to call for the purpose, thus affording 
greatly increased facilities for students. 

" As many of the books are too valuable to allow off 
the premises, and others are works of reference only, 
these can be consulted in the office by members, who 
will be permitted to make such extracts from these works 
as they plene Sitting and writing accommodation will 
be provided., 

‘ Members may have letters and other communications 
addressed to them to the care of the British Phrenologi- 
cal Association at the office, but of course they must bear 
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Mr. Warren further says :— 

‘There is now a convenient and appropriate place in 
whieh to hold Council and Committee meetings, and we 
shall not be hampered as we have hitherto been for the 
want of a room to deliberate in. 

“The arrangements for the granting of the Associa- 
tion's Diploma to candidates will be overhauled, and put 
upon a new footing—one that will, it is hoped , benefit 
the candidates and tend to the dignity of the Association. 
It is the general desire that the Association, which has 
high aims, should be represented by those who will put 
Phrenology on a high level. There is no reason why 
Phrenology should not be esteemed highly. It does not 
want raising; what the Association works for is that 
its standard shall not be lowered. ‘ Prevention is better 
than eure." Phrenology is often able to “ prevent " much 
ill, medicine “ cures.” Both are noble sciences. 

'" We have achieved one of our aims in securing a 
permanent office, and we hope that the members, one 
and all, will rally round to assist the Association, which 
has done so much already to make Phrenology accepted 
as it has been accepted for years—realising as all those 
who study the science do realise, the g it can do to 
mankind.” . 


Councillor Malins, J.P.. G.C.T., writes to Mr. G. Cox, 
in connection with his character sketch in the ‘ Year 
Book " :— 

“ Seeing that we were strangers to each other, I must 
confess that your Phrenological delineation was, as far as 
I know myself, remarkably correct in every one of the 
many particulars set out in the report in the ** Phreno- 
logical Year Book." To my mind there could be no 
greater proof of the accuracy and value of Phrenology, 
in which science I have been a hearty believer since the 
days of my youth, when I used to listen with delight to 
the lectures of the late L. N. Fowler." 


I regret that many articles and much matter has to be 
excluded this month for want of poe. I should be glad 
if my Phrenological friends would accord me such <p. 
port as to warrant my producing the “ P. P." as a weekly 
instead of a monthly paper. I hope the time is coming. 


Mr. Stackpool E. O'Dell still continues his series of 
articles in the Protestant Standard. The last is his 260th 
contribution and is an able and entertaining article on 
the influence and misdirection of the faculty of Acquisi- 
tiveness in the criminal classes. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


A TERRIBLE CLIENT. 


From the Note-Book of a Phrenological Practitioner. 


What queer clients a phrenological practitioner with a fairly 
extensive practice has in the course of a few years. Every 
phase of human character is he brought into contact with. San- 
guine, despondent, elevated, degraded, ambitious, self-satisfied, 
are only a few of the abstract terms applicable to some of his 
clients. Some of them are disposed to be a little contentious 
at times, when, perhaps, your delineation has not been as 
flattering as they expected, or their failings and shortcomings 
have been exhibited too plainly and clearly to them. I make 
it a practice to hide nothing from my clients. Obsequious 
flattery I detest, and I am ever on my guard not to practice it, 
as by false flattery the cause of Phrenology has suffered con- 
siderably. 

Some ten years ago I was practising in a large northern town, 
having engaged a small shop with a consulting room in the 
rear. I had been there a month or two and was congratulating 
myself upon having made a good hit. 

Late one Saturday night, after a bugy day's work, thoroughly 
tired out and exhausted I sat down for a few minutes’ rest 
previous to closing for the day. I soon fell into a deep train of 
thought, carefully reviewing, as is my custom, the events of the 
day. I had only been resting a few minutes when a man came 
hurriedly in saying he wanted his “ bumps feeling." 

Placing a chair for him to sit upon, and correcting him with 
reference to the term bump, I commenced delineating. The 
temperament was the motive-vital, the base of the brain being 
very heavy. Physically, he was a splendid specimen of man- 
hood, but morally and intellectually he was lamentably de- 
ficient.. Two organs in his head were abnormally developed, 
viz., Acquisitiveness and Destructiveness—more so than I have 
met with in any other head. I remarked to him onthe abnor- 
mal development of these organs, adjuring him to restrain 
their manifestations. : 

During the process of the examination he appeared restless 
and uneasy, shifting about continually in the chair, and posi- 
tively annoyed me by his restlessness. Having finished, I 
turned round to my desk to fill in a register (he had intimated 
he wanted a markod register). My client immediately rose 
from the chair and commenced pacing the room. Hastily 
marking the register, I handed it to him, at the same time 
closely observing him. I was startled at the change which had 
come over him. His eyes gleamed with a strange, unnatural 
light and almost started from their sockets. His whole frame 
appeared aglow with exeitement and under the influence of 
some perturbed demon. Whilst thus gazing at him the truth 
suddenly flashed upon me. I was closeted with a madman. I 
instantly decided to escape from his presence as quickly as 
possible, and with that end in view began sidling noiselessly 
and with feigned unconcern towards the door. But I was too 
late, as evidently divining my object he made for the door and 
stood with his back to it. Hardly had I become aware of this 
fact when he commenced talking in an excited manner. 

* So I have Destructiveness and Acquisitiveness very large 
haveI? I'm to be ‘more tender, merciful, and forgiving and 
more generous and liberal, " quoting literally the words printed 
in the register. 

* What do you think I have come here for to-night, eh ?" he 
continued. '* What do T care for your advice! It’s money I 
want, and money I'll have. Now then, quick, out with it." 

The man's manner at first I said startled me, but as he thun- 
dered forth these words I stood completely terrified; I was like 
one bereft of all power of thought or action, heavy drops of 
perspiration stood upon my brow ; I was fairly unnerved. 

Happily this condition did not last long, as recovering my 
presence of mind, I concluded my only chance lay in beating 

im by artifice. 
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* Man,” I said persussively, “ in a secret drawer in the shop 
there is gold galore." 

“ Tell me where it is, then, quick," he said excitedly. 

* It is of no use my telling you," I replied, “as you would 
be unable to find it, but if you will allow me to pass I will show 

ou." 
j Come on, then,” he said, catching tightly hold of my wrist, 
“and mind no trickery.” 

The last few words he uttered deliberately and in such a 
threatening manner that I knew to provoke him meant some- 
thing terrible for me. Cautiously opening the door and at the 
same time watching me closely he led the way into the shop. 
The sight of the familiar street put new energy into me, aa I 
knew if once I could get there, I could raise an alarm and so 
escape from the clutches of my crazy keeper. 

Watching for the instant when his eyes were off me, I sud- 
denly wrenched my wrist from his hand and bolted for the 
street. But again I was too late, as like a tiger he was upon 
me and dragged me into the shop. With a shriek I shouted 
loudly for help, but not a soul responded. The street was 
utterly deserted. A terrible struggle then ensued as with a 
strength born of despair, I made desperate attempts to escape, 
but all to no purpose. After many fruitless and ineffectual 
attempts to obtain the mastery of my infuriated aggressor, my 
strength was at last entirely spent out. 

With a fiendish yell of delight my terrible client threw me 
down and knelt upon me, closing his bands with a grip of iron 
upon my throat. Gloating over me he hissed, 

** You have examined your last head; you are going to inspect 
a register of your own character up above.” 

Gradually increasing and tightening his grip upon my throat, 
I was fast losing consciousness. In imagination I could see my 
friends intently and seriously discussing my demise, and won- 
dered whether they would ever discover how and through whom 
I met my death. 

When all at once a strange voice startled me by saying, “Are 
you going to keep open all night ? ” : 

Looking up I saw a friendly policeman in my consulting 
room. It appears I had fallen asleep in my chair and had been 
sleeping some time when the policenian stepped in to see why 
I had not closed, it being long past my usual closing time. 

My terrible client then after all had been only a creature of 
my dreams, and right glad I was of it too. After giving the 
constable a gratuity for his services I locked up and retired for 
the night feeling greatly relieved that my struggle with a mad- 
man had proved only a farce. 

Whenever I now examine a head with the organs of Destruc- 
tiveness and Acquisitiveness very large, it brings vividly to my 
mind the few minutes of mental agony I experienced in dream- 
land, and I can scarcely repress a shudder as I mentally repro- 
duce those few minutes with my terrible client. 

: Tuomas W. ALLEN. 
LD DFID 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Haur-Guinea will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— ; 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 
no case exceed 2,000. 

The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 

All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 10th of each 
month. Stories for the July competition must 
be in by June 10th at latest. 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READINGS. 


By Ricsarp DIMSDALE STOCKER. 


Author of ‘The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,” ‘A 
Concordance of Graphology,” dc., dc. 


IY.—Mr. LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


Variety is charming, and herewith is given the signa- 
ture of Mr. L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., the well-known 
It forms an interesting study. The handwriting 
is minute—in fact so small that, in order to thoroughly 
appreciate it, one needs to use a powerful reading glass, 
in order to dissect the various graphic signs which are 
present in it. 

When we come to examine it closely, we observe that 
it is a rather nervously-traced, and very delicate piece of 
handwriting, the strokes of which it is composed being 
to tha purpose, yet somewhat irregular—sharp at times, 
and frequently agitated. These data index correspond- 
ing conditions of mind. There is an immense amount 
of susceptibility shown, as well as impulse, refinement 
of organisation, and tone of mind. Such fine, slender 
pen-strokes at once proclaim superior organic quality. I 
never saw & person whose mind was of a low order 
write in this manner, and I don't suppose any of my 
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readers have, either. If they have, however, I shall be 
glad to hear of the fact, if they will kindly communicate 
with me, through the Editor. 

Now that we have noted the general aspect of the 
Strokes, what next commands our attention is the 
elegance of the style. It will be perceived that loops, 
or circular pen-movements are used in the formation of 
the letters. The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
curve is emblematic of art. Persons whose bodies are 
constructed after a curvilineal principle, and whose 
features constitute a series of curved lines, are the best 
able to reproduce ourved patterns. It has been said that 
there is no such thing as a straight line in nature, and 
nature, all will admit, is essentially Art. 

Well, the flowing curves in this autograph at once 
testify to the artistic tastes of the writer, and now that 
we have premised this much we will proceed to investi- 
gate the separate graphological signs. 

Our subject being as he is a painter, we naturally 
expect to find a large development of the organs of 
Form, Size, and Colour, as well as of Ideality and Con- 
structiveness. We shall not be disappointed. The 
elegant shapes of the letters imply perception of beauty 
in contour and outline; their regular dimensions and 
placing denote Size—the sense of proportion and per- 
spective; and the fairly alternate dark strokes signify 
Colour, whilst the refinement of style and the connected 
letters respectively indicate large Ideality and Con- 
structiveness. 

The autograph, by the small size of the letters, shows 
capacity for detail—great attention to minutim and 
matters of comparatiyely ‘‘ small importance," as they 
aretermed. With such a high degree of the artistic facul- 
ties then, we may infer great sense of perfection, much 
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love of intricate work and exactness. Evidently Sab- 
limity—which gives appreciation for and conception of 
the vast, boundless, and stupendous—is smaller than 
Individuality (rather sharp ‘turn strokes ” to letters). 

Other qualities which are well represented are Com- 
bativeness (advancing line below autograph), Secretive- 
ness (letters inclined to dwindle into a thread-like line), 
Continuity (all letters united, small handwriting, calm, 
steady style), and Conscientiousness (letters placed 
evenly, and all running in a level line), which together 
assist in making him painstaking, persevering, and 
capable of executing his designs. 

The letters, by being placed well apart, typify a 
gracious friendly nature, and the looped “ A ” and “ L,” 
&c., denote a full development of Philoprogenitiveness 
—affection for children. 


A ROMANCE FROM REAL LIFE. 
Illustrating the Influence of Pre-Natal Impressions. 


karly in the present century there lived in an ancient city of 
the West of England a young man who was a mason. In order 
to please his bride he journeyed with her to London for the 
purpose of seeing the various sights. Amongst other places, 
they visited the Academy, and she, enraptured with the besuty 
of the sculpture she saw, wished that if ever she had a son he 
might be a sculptor. Years passed; their children, two boys 
d one girl, grew up. The eldest, a boy, soon displayed a 
taste for modelling, but the father was poor and could not 
afford to educate his son as a sculptor. It happened one day 
that & sculptor of some note chanced to see the boy's models, 
and, struck with his talent, offered to educate and train him. 
The father consented. Geoffrey soon developed into a promising 
and clever sculptor. While in London he became acquainted 
with a young lady who was the daughter of a knighted sculptor. 
The acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, and friendship 
ve way to warmer feelings, and the day of their union was 
fixed. One morning, while bathing in the Serpentine he was 
seized with a cramp; a rival sculptor who was on the bank 
walked away without rendering him any assistance. A gentle- 
man, however, who happened to be passing, jumped in and 
brought him safely ashore. His rescuer immediately disap- 
ared, and notwithstanding the efforts that were made to trace 
im, was never discovered, much to the sculptor’s regret, as he 
wished to model his bust as a slight a token of gratitude to the 
saviour of his life. But the young sculptor’s days were num- 
bered. Ere his wedding-day arrived he was carried to the 
grave and his betrothed was left alone. A few years after she 
married. As the wife and mother of world-renowned sculptors 
she is known to fame, as well as by her own talent and as an 
instructress to a Royal Princess of England in the art of 
seulptnre. 


EXPERIENCE PRIZE. 


A Prize of Five Shillings will be given to the sender of 
the best instance of real practical value derived from 
hrenological advice. If necessary each statement must 
fe capable of proof, as probably the winning case may 
be published, though without name if the winner objects. 
Contributions must reach the office by June 10th, or will 
be disqualified. 


Pope was made miserable all his life by the criticisms of 
men whom he knew to be unworthy to judge his poetry. He 
knew their ignorance and prejudice, but could not endure their 
criticisms. 
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HOW TO BE WELL. 
(Continued) 


By T. R. Avurmson, Ex.-L.R.C.P., ED., &e., 
Author of * A System of Hygienic Medicine," c. 


Air is more important than food. If we are allowed plonty 
of water most persons would live from 10 to 15 days; 
if no food nor drink is allowed us, we should live 4 or 5 days ; 
but, if we are deprived of air for 5 or 10 minutes we die. Air 
is the one thing we can never get too pure. We can eat too 
much, drink too much, exercise too hard or too long, sleep too 
long, and bathe too much or too long, but we can never breathe 
too much or too pure air. Whether we are old or young, ill or 
well, and whatever the weather we should always breathe out- 
door air. But we must breathe properly, that is, through the 
nose; the mouth should never be open unless we arc laughing, 
yawning, speaking, or eating. The nose is the natural breathing 
organ. The outer entrance of the nose is guarded by fine hairs 
to kéep out insects, large bits of dust, &c. The inner surface of 
the nose is kept moist by a thin. clear gum-like mucus; it is 
the function of this mucus to catch particles of dust, pollen, &c., 
and purify the air from things which in time would set up lung 
irritation or inflammation. The mucus also heats and moistens 
the sir passing over it. Nose breathers can go out in all 
weathers and at all times without taking harm, and if in 
crowded buildings they will catch fewer complaints than the 
mouth breathers. The reason of this‘is, that the mucus is also 
a natural germicide and destroys many kinds of disease germs 
which would set up a fover did they get into the blood by being 
breathed into the lungs. Grown up persons breathe 16 times 
a minute on an average, more when taking exercise, less when 
lying quietly in bed or on a couch. This rate gives us about 
1,000 breaths an hour, and 24,000 in the course of 24 hours. If 
the air is ever so little impure during the 24 hours we must 
breathe a lot of impurity. The action of the air depends on the 
oxygen in it. This oxygen unites with the food, and by means 
of it the food gives heat and force to the body, and life goes on 
merrily. If we take things that are not food, it is the oxygen 
in the air that burns them up, and so they are got rid of. 
Without oxygen there is no life for us. Death by suffocation, 
hanging, drowning, and choking are due to the blood being de- 
prived of oxygen. If we tried to breathe air deprived of its 
oxygen we should be as surely killed as if we took a dose of 
prussic acid. And if we breathe air deprived of part of its 
oxygen we must suffer in health. Every time we breathe out 
we expel from our lungs a certain amount of carbonic acid gas. 
‘This gas is poisonous. Could a person be shut up in an air- 
tight room he would die from deprivation of his tissues of 
oxygen, and from the poisonous action of the carbonic gas he 
had exhaled. All animals exhale this gas, and all burning 
candles, lamps, and gas lights form this gas. Now, my readers 
know the necessity for pure air would they be well. From 
breathing impure air come all the respiratory diseases, such 
as cold in the head, chronic nasal catarrh, ozemna, polypus in 
the nose, sore throat, acute or chronic tonsilitis, loss of voice, 
pleurisy, bronchitis, intlammation of the lungs, and con- 
sumption. Inflamed eyes and deafness are also brought on by 
bad air, and all complaints are made worse by it. 


(To be continued.) 


, THE British PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION cordially 
invites all persons interested in the study of Human 
Nature to their meeting on Tuesday, June 1st, at 63, 
Chancery Lane, to listen to a lecture by the Rev. T. B. 
Angold, of British Honduras. Information as to the 
meeting or the Association can be obtained at any time 
by any person, at the office of the Association at the 
above address. Enquirers should call and obtain parti- 
culars of membership, copies of rules, &c. Office hours, 
11 to 7. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


A special meeting was held on Friday, April 14th, John Lobb, 
Esq., L.C.C., vice-president, in the chair. Instructive papers 
were read by W. Brown, Esq., J.P., president, and Miss S. 
Dexter. 

The audience consisted chiefly of members of the teaching 

profession, who were invited to consider a paper by Mr. Brown 
on “ Phrenology for the Teacher." 
He emphasised the importance of training all parts of the 
nature. Education is not complete which attends only to the 
intellectual faculties. Neither temperaments nor talents re- 
ceive much consideration, the quick scholar and the plodding 
one being taught in the same manner, and similar results ex- 
pected. A teacher should be intelligent and intelligible. He 
should be able to see at a glance the leading traits of his 
scholars’ characters, to understand their natures and the way 
to govern them. It is one thing to have knowledge, but it is 
quite another to be able to impart it. 

A teacher requires special qualifications. Philoprogenitive- 
ness and Friendship enable him to gain the affection of the 
scholars. A teacher with these organs large will be able to do 
far more with children than one in whom the faculties are 
small and inactive. 

Mr. Brown at the conclusion of his most interesting paper, 
drew four sketches on the blackboard illustrating different types 
of children, and gave a few words as to the government of each 
class. 

A second paper, on “ Phrenology for the Pupil,” by Miss 
Dexter, considered that education was wrongly restricted to 
intellectual training and mere book learning. Great improve- 
ments have however, been made of late. Swedish and other 
drills, and swimming are encouraged. The Kindergarten sys- 
tem which is now so widely adopted is another swp in the 
right direction. The health conditions under which the 
children work, and sight-testing, receive more attention than 
formerly. Although in classes of 50 or 60 children they can- 
not receive individual attention, yet a knowledge of Phrenology 
would be of immense help to teachers and would indirectly be 
of benefft to the scholars. 

The Chairman said he wished every teacher could have an 
opportunity of reading Mr. Brown's paper. He was greatly in 
favour of plenty of exercise and also thought every teacher 
should study Phrenology, for there would be far less friction 
and more gentleness and forbearance if there was a wider 
knowledge of the science, 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, in the course of a few remarks, said that 
it is just as important for the teacher to understand mind, as for 
the physician to understand the body. 

The delineations of character of children were given by Mr. 
Elliott, which were much appreciated. . 

A vote of thanks to the chairman brought a pleasant meeting 
to a close. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the usual meeting of this society Mr. Webb read a valu- 
able paper on “ The Uses of Phrenology." He dealt with the 
principles on which Phrenology is founded, and then on the 
many methods of applying the subject to practical uses. All 
present enjoyed the lecture, and gave Mr. Webb a hearty vote 
of thanks. The chair was occupied by the President, Rev. 
Charles Edmunds, M.A. 


—————————À—— M—————————— 
The Blackpool Town Council, it appears, are not unanimou 
as to the abolition of the scenes which have so long disgraced 
the beach. A lively correspondence on the subject is going on 
in the local papers, in which Mr. Musgrove takes a prominent 
part. 


The members of the Newcastle Phrenological Society have 
decided to discontinue the ordinary meetings in the Bible 
House during June, July and August. The class meetings, 
however, will still be continued. 


June, 1897. 


JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


By Marx Moores. 


[Iustrations, dc., Copyright.) 


HANDEL, 


When we read the history of the discovery of Phreno- 
logy, we are struck at the manifestations, of the master 
mind possessed by Dr. Gall. Simple as the things and 
circumstances were which first attracted his attention to 
the laws which govern the manifestations of the human 
mind, they were no simpler than the falling apple 
which led Newton to the discovery of the laws of gravi- 
tation. Yet, on acconnt of the simple things which first 
drew Gall’s attention to phrenological signs of ability, 
&c., the science has been, and is, ridiculed. 

“ Maturer years, and a more enlarged experience, have 
Sobered down the bias of the theorist, and the writer 
found himself still a phrenologist." Thus wrote Sidney 
Smith. This testimony and confession from a man of 
such intelligence and education should be suflicient to 
convince even the most sceptical that Phrenology is no 
myth. The more one knows of the science, the longer 
and greater one's practice, the more one becomes con- 
vinced of the truth of the subject. None but those who 
have studied it for years realise the power it gives to 
explain human character and motives, and the self-help 
it affords us. “ Study it," said Professor Hagarty, ''to 
get to know your own failings, and copying what is good 
in others you will become happier and better." One 

eat fault of the embryo phrenologist is to imagine that 
Ficwoiey will enable the whole of the human species 
to be equally developed. If such a state were possible, 
it void be very undesirable. All genius is the result of 
something in excess in body and brain; to this we owe 
our poetry, art, invention, scientific discoveries, and 
music. 

Mr. Hagarty once said, “ You will find your greatest 
difficulties in judging Tune and Order;" then pointed 
out to me his reasons, and added, ‘‘There are such 
organs in the Brain, giving us the perception of things 
and conditions." Many people ask, ‘‘ Have I got the 
organ of music?” and I have seen great numbers of 
phrenological humbugs thrive because they told every 
mother that her children would make good musicians, 
when these children had not the least ability to judge 
Tune or Harmony. 
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Dr. Spurzheim is very clear and decided on this 
faculty and its organs. He shows us plainly that sense 
of hearing does not judge, or of itself give us the musi- 
cal perception. He gives us illustrations of over active 
Music in epileptics, in delirium, &c. He says the heads 
and skulls of birds which sing, and of those which do 
not sing, and the heads of different individuals of the 
same kind which have a greater or less disposition to 
sing, present a great difference at the place where this 
organ is situated. The heads of human females, for 
instance, and those of females of some kind of singing 
birds are easily distinguished by the different develop- 
ments of this organ. 

Great numbers of people have the organ of Tune 
sufliciently developed to be able by practice and culture 
to play or sing the musie created or composed by some 
master mind. The same is equally true of many other 
things, but it requires an exceptional condition of body 
and brain as well as the organ of Tune, &c., to become a 
creator or composer of music. 

Handel—my illustration this month—stands out in 
his development above others, as the mountains stand 
above the valleys. The merest tyro in character reading 
would recognise it as a face and head fitted for some 
work above that of every-day, ordinary life; the face and 
head are then indications of a master mind. To give 
advice on this requires such care and judgment that we 
need not be astonished at the mistakes made in this 
direction ; yet, for this very reason, the student and 
practitioner should bestow the toil and perseverance 
required to give him the abilty to read aright. 

he two forms or shapes of heads given by excessively 
developed Tune may be judged from the heads of Handel 
and Sir A. Sullivan. "These men would be musicians by 
instinct, as it were; drawn on to it by their exceptional 
developments; yet only by hard toil and long, close 
application have they inscribed their names for ever on 


- the pages of musical history. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


June l1st.—Bmrrisu. PHRENOLOGICAL  AssociATION, 63, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Lecture by 
Rev. T. B. Angold, on * Phrenological Ex- 
periences in British Honduras." 7.45 p.m. 
Admission Free. 

CrArHAM.— Every Monday night at Gilead Hall, York 
Terrace. Lectures by W. J. Cook and others. 
Admission Free. 

Lreyton.—June llth. LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Grange Park Road Lecture Hall. Lecture, 
by Mr. C. P. Stanley. 

" June 25th. “Phrenology,” by Rev. T. B. 
Angold. 

Krw.— Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday even- 
ing at Station Parade, Kew Gardens, S.W. 
Stackpool E. O'Dell. Admission Free, 8 p.m. 

BirmincHamM.—Every Wednesday evening Mr. Burton's 
lectures. 11, County Chambers, Corporation 
Street. 

LeIcestER.— Leicester Phrenological Institute,3, Museum 
Square, New Walk. Every Thursday even- 
ing at 8 p.m. 

NewcasTLe.—June 10th and 24th. Class Instruction at 
100, Clumber Street. Free to all. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On May 4th the usual monthly general meeting was 
held in the Arbitration Room, a good number of strangers 
being present. 

The President occupied the chair. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and confirmed, after 
which a new member was admitted. Mr. Holländer was 
then called on to deliver his lecture on 
A CoNsIDERATION oF Coarre's ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN 

ž FACULTIES. 

The LECTURER, in introducing his subject, said that 
Comte was the greatest philosopher of the present cen- 
tury. He philosophized on all science. He was a 
student and a follower of Dr. Gall, and based his philo- 
sophy of Human Nature on the discoveries of Gall. To 
understand Comte, therefore, it is desirable to first under- 
stand Gall. Before Gall’s time Mind was viewed as an 
intangible entity, or incorporeal essence. Its disorders 
were thought to be an incomprehensible afHliction, and 
due to the presence of an evil spirit in the sufferer, or to 
anything but the true cause —bodily disease. The Brain 
was regarded merely as the source and centre of nervous 
influence, distributing the same to the rest of the system 
through the nerves. 

Gall examined man through his material organization. 
He considered moral philosophy as allied to cerebral 
science. He showed that the human mind passes 
through stages in which it resembles lower organisms, 
and that no time can be fixed at which distinctly human 
faculties awake. Though Gall’s teaching was rejected 
by many orthodox scientists without any attempt to 
verify or disprove, yet he had some eminent followers 
—amongst physicians Voisin, Broussais, and Bouillard ; 
amongst philosophers we have Auguste Comte. 

Comte is the originator of the statement that each 


branch of knowledge passes through three states—the © 


theological, the metaphysical, and scientific or positive. 
Yet he indulged, as we shall see, in speculations which 
while propounded as ultra scientific, were far from beingas 
“positive” as the apostle of Positivism claimed for them. 

Comte acknowledges Gall as an authority, and says: 
* On entering this great subject, I find it especially in- 
cumbent to render due justice to my principal guide. 
From the first origin of true biological science Gall 
attempted to bring the higher and more difficult problems 
within its range, and thus effectually to shatter the last 
link which chained Natural Philosophy to metaphysical 
and theological systems. And this bold project he 
realised to a degree beyond all that the most competent 
thinkers of his time had imagined possible.” 

Comte is under the impression that Gall first analysed 
the human faculties and then tried to discover their con- 
nection with the brain. Besides, he gave his doctrines 
the appearance of a complete system, instead of pro- 
ceeding on Gall’s scientific basis, and ensuring first the 
foundation of the work. He works under the curious 
misapprehension that Gall’s collection of physiological 
and pathological facts was only a didactic artifice to 
justify his analysis of the human faculties. In truth, 
Gall does not pretend to have discovered or enumerated 
all the faculties. ‘Probably, he says, “those who 
follow me in the career which I have opened, will dis- 
cover some fandamental forces and some brain organs 
whieh have escaped my researches.” 
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Comte tries to discover the fundamental faculties by a 
study of the human progress as a whole, that is, Soci- 
ology. By a process of speculative reasoning he arrived 
at an analysis of the human faculties. He altered the 
classification ten times in three years, which makes one 
doubtful as to its positive foundation. But what shall 
we think of the author of “the positive philosophy," 
when he proceeds by the same methods of abstract 
reasoning to localise the various faculties in different 
parts of the brain, without giving a single fact in support 
of his localisations. What is there to distinguish him 
from the metaphysicians, whom he criticises at great 
length. 

The Human Soul is divided by him into three groups 
of Faculties: The Intellect, the Heart, and the Char- 
acter. He represents the Brain as appropriated to three 
orders of functions; the preponderating portion of it, 
and more especially the posterior region, being given to 
Feeling; the anterior portion to Intellect; the central 
portion to Activity. The feelings again are divided into 
two classes: the personal and the social. We have thus - 
four groups of faculties: 1. Personal instincts; 2. 
Social instincts (forming together the ** Heart"); 3. The 
Intellect (Counsel) ; 4. The Character (Execution). 

Comte divides: 1. The Personal Instincts into (a) the 
Instinct of Preservation; (b) the Instinct of Improve- 
ment. The first of these, he says, is the most energetic 
and the most universal. It is less noble and more indis- 
pousse than any other. The Instinot of Preservation 

e divides into: (a) the preservation of the individual ; 
and 0) the preservation of the race. The nutritive in- 
stinct leads to the preservation of the individual. ‘There 
can be little doubt,"says Comte,‘‘as to where this instinot 
should be placed. The nutritive instinct should occupy 
the lowest position in the brain, as near as possible to 
the motor apparatus and to the vegitative viscera. I 
would place it, therefore, in the median portion of the 
Cerebellum, leaving the remainder of this large region to 
the reproductive instinct.” By such a process of reason- 
ing, as Comte here applies, the most difficult prob- 
lems that science has to deal with could be disposed of 
within a short space of time. And this method of dis- 
covering the functions of the Brain is called positive. 

We now come to the preservation of the race. Here 
we have two instincts: the sexual and the maternal, t.e., 
care for the offspring. Succeeding to the series of pre- 
servative instincts, we have two of a more elevated and 
less universal kind, the instincts of improvement. Comte 
names them: the military and the industrial instincts. 
He places the military behind the industrial instinct in 
the posterior cerebral region. Needless to say, that ex- 
perimental physiology can throw no light on such com- 
plex functions. We have to consider two intermediate 
affections before leaving the five egotistic instincts and 
analysing the social faculties. These are: (a) Pride, or 
the love of power, and (b) Vanity, or the love of appro- 
bation. Regarding the situation of these propensities, 
he says “ the more personal of the two should be placed 
below the other; that is to say, by the side of the indus- 
trial organ; the other and more social being situated 
above that organ." Comte evidently had a high idea of 
the artistic designs of nature, for he arranges his locali- 
sations to please both the eye and the understanding. 
Thue the larger of the affective regions ends as it begins 
with an organ occupying a central position. This oom- 
pletes the series of aha seron personal in atinots, 
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The higher propensities are three in number: 1. 
Attachment; 2. Veneration, and 3. Goodness, or Univer- 
sal Love. To attempt to reduce them to one, says 
Comte, would be to fall back into the metaphysical con- 
dition from which Gall delivered us. The full force of 
attachment is only felt when it binds two individuals 
together. The most suitable sphere for its action is in 
the life of the family. It is often found developed to a 
higher degree in animals than in man. Voluntary sub- 
mission is the essential charater of veneration. 

The third and last of the social faculties is Universal 
Love, or Humanity, as Comte terms it. Love of 
Humanity is the highest function of the Positivist 
Religion, as Charity is that of the Christian. No wonder 
he should seek for it a position in the Brain. 

The localisation of these three affections is as arbitrary 
as the others; indeed, it is of no consequence where he 
places them; for he does not give usa particle of evidence 
why they should be in one place more than in any other. 
The highest median portion of the frontal division he 

ives to Humanity; Veneration he places immediately 
behind it, and Attachment occupies a lateral position. 
This leaves a space beween the latter and the personal 
instincts, which he fills up by one of the three practical 
organs. 


The first distinction in mental functions, which Comte. 


draws, is that between the faculties of Conception and 
the faculties of Expression. The latter presupposes the 
first and is subordinate to it. We have two sorts of 
Conception—one passive, the other active—adjusted to 
each other, but still fundamentally distinct. The first of 
these in man may be called Contemplation; the second 
Meditation. He recognises two modes of Contempla- 
tion. The essential characteristic of the first is to be 
synthetic; it refers to objects; it deals therefore with 
the concrete aspect of things; from it we derive cogni- 
tions which are real but special; it is more used in art, 
whether technical or ssthetic. The second mode of 
Contemplation is analytic; it takes cognisance of events, 
ita nature is therefore abstract; from it we get concep- 
tions which are general, but more or less factitious; it is 
more used in science. The Meditative function is decom- 
posed into Induction and Deduction; two distinctions 
universally accepted. As regards the localisation of 
these faculties, he, with his usual confidence, says: ''It 
will be enough to remark that the contemplative function 
should be placed in the lower portion of the frontal 
region, leaving the higher portion to Meditation.” I 
cannot follow Comte, however, in his localisation of 
abstract observation in the median line, and concreto 
contemplation laterally to it, nor is there any evidence 
why deductive reasoning should have a medium organ, 
and inductive logic a lateral position. 

The fifth intellectual organ is Language, under which 
Comte does not understand merely articulation of speech, 
but all sorts of communications more or less artificial, as 
cries or gestures. As regards its localisation he says : 
** Our previous localisations leave only one place unoccu- 
pied, namely, the lateral extremity of the speculative 
region; the remainder being already filled by the con- 
templative and meditative organs. It would commence, 
therefore, at the middle of the anterior margin of the 
frontal region, and extend in the direction of the temple. 

The last faculties form the Character proper. They 
are: 1. Courage; 2. Prudence; 3. Perseverance. He 
lovates these three faculties between his organ of 
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veneration and his industrial instinct, there being no 
other places available. But he assures us, even had 
there been space, he would have placed the three organs 
midway between the three classes of propensity, superior, 
middle, and inferior, by the impulses from which they 
are successively influenced. It is by such arbitrary pro- 
ceedings and hypothetical conclusions of Gall's followers 
that much of the prejudice against Gall has arisen. Of 
his numerous crities there are not half-a-dozen who have 
read his original works. 

But, after all, we ought to admire Comte for his 
courage in undertaking to solve so difficult a problem, 
and for his stil greater courage in acknowledging his 
indebtedness to Gall in face of almost unanimous opposi- 
tion. For these reasons Auguste Comte deserves our 
respect, though the results of his “analysis of the 
human faculties ” are far from what he himself calls 
“ positive.” 

Mr. Donovan said the paper should teach all to beware 
of philosophers. We should build up from constant 
observation. Darwin did not come to any conclusions 
till his observations were completed. All the. philoso- 
phies from the days of Greece and Rome had been of 
no practical value to the world; Induction was the only 
reliable system: of investigation. . 

Mr. MELVILLE enjoyed the paper. It suggested that 
we should not commit ourselves to any system, or try to 
pin our Phrenology to any. He thought there was a 

igher perception than observation, call it intuition or by 
any other term. The higher or reflective organs cannot 
be ignored. Many had even rejected Phrenology because 
it did not appear to them to be sufficiently philosophical. 
It was necessary we should clear the ground, and know 
what we believed and what we did not believe. 

Mr. DuRHAM thought the paper was too full for him to 
be able to appreciate without study—not having read 
Comte's works. He looked at it from a utilitarian point 
of view. Some of the points seemed suggestive and 
useful. He agreed with the criticisms of names of 
faculties, and the necessity for denominating them ac- 
cording to their primitive functions. 

Mr. MonnELL appreciated the paper. It reflected 
great credit on Mr. Hollünder, who had condensed the 
philosophy of Comte within such narrow limits, and pre- 
sented the wheat without having to go through the chaff. 

Mr. Wess had attended the '' Positivist'' meetings, and 
found that Gall was not appreciated by Comte's followers 
at his trae worth. He was constantly replying to articles 
in papers respecting the value of Phrenology as a philo- 
sophy. He would recommend students to learn tho 
French language, that they may read the writings of 
Broussais, Vimont, Gall, &c., in the original. 

Mr. HoLLÄNDER replying said the paper he had just 
read was originally given to a Society of Philosophors 
(Aristotelian Society) who were well acquainted with 
Comte. Mr. Donovan, in his warning to beware of 
philosophers, must have meant metaphysicians. He 
liked Phrenology as given in the facts of Gall without the 

hilosophy, as people differ in their deductions. He 

lieved, [fede that philosophy was useful, hence the 
popularity of G. Combe. Each of the three greatest 
pbilosophers of the century—Spencer, Bain, and Comte 
—were largely influenced by Gall's work, and each had 
gone on phrenological lines. e 

Two ladies were praetioally "examined by Mosars. 
Durham and Webb, and the meeting concluded, 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


As this number of our paper will fall into the hands of 
many new readers, I desire to say that I hope they will 
like its contents and its purpose so well, that they will re- 
solve to become regular subscribers. The present 
number sufficiently indicates its general tenour. Whilst 
seeking to interest and amuse, it nevertheless in its aim 
to popularise a valuable but neglected study, will strictly 
adhere to scientific principles and recognised facts. 
Readers may rely on the accuracy of all they read in 
the “P.P.” 


Need I repeat what I have often said, that this paper 
can be obtained of any newsagent or at any railway book- 
stall in the kingdom, by ordering it in advance. Should 
any difficulty arise in obtaining it, a postcard to the pub- 
lishing office will secure attention. The wisest plan is to 
leave an order with your ordinary newsagent to supply 
you regularly each month as issued. No possible diffi- 
culty can then arise. 


My reason for again reverting to these matters is, that 
I am making special efforts during this and the following 
months to place the “P.P.” before many thousands of 
persons who have hitherto not known of its existence. I 
should be glad if my old friends will second my efforts, 
aud wheneyer or wherever they see an opportunity of in- 
troducing their favourite paper they will do so. 


I am often asked for the address of the nearest Phreno- 
logical Society to the homes of inquirers. Also as to the 
best means of studying Phrenology. The number of 
existing societies being limited, the answer to the former 
question is often very djeappointing, and as Phrenology 
is best studied in ccmpany with others, I think the fol- 
lowing advice may be adopted with advantage. 
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Where six or more persons in one town are interested 
in, or desirous of learning the subject, let one of them take 
an opportunity of inviting the others to meet him or her 
and talk the matter over. Such a meeting can take 
place at the home of one of the number. It should be 
arranged to meet weekly or fortnightly for one or two 
hours each evening at some convenient place. A small 
private room, if not lent freely could be hired for a shilling 
or two for such a purpose. To meet this or other ex- 
pense, a small subscription should be agreed upon, and a 
few rules adopted for the better arrangements of the 
meetings. 


It may be well if any one of the number be better in- 
formed than the others to have from him a lecture or 
essay to be followed by discussion and attempts to read 
the heads of each other. But should all be ignorant of 
the subject, it is desirable that some standard work should 
be obtained, such as ‘‘Combe'’s Phrenology,” and a chap- 
ter or portion taken each week, read, considered, debated, 
and applied as far as possible. A phrenological bust and 
a few charts would assist in imparting a knowledge of 
the location of the faculties. In a short time progress 
would be rapid and results gratifying. 


Many a flourishing society has had its origin in a begin- 
ning such as this. Why should not phrenologists walk 
in worthy footsteps, and seek to emulate the success- 
ful work of men in other fields. Let me urge upon all 
who really are devoted to Phrenology that our societies 
may increase, and with them the opportunities for pro- 
pagating our valued science. 


Prof. Haddock, of Philadelphia, has generously sent a 
copy of ‘‘ Human Nature," for May, to every phrenolo- 
gist whose name appears in the Directory of the YEAR 
Book. I hope the recipients will be so pleased with the 
copy sent, that they will send me & 2s. 6d. postal order 
that they may secure a copy regularly each month, free 
by post for twelve months. 


Iam pleased to hear of the recovery of Mr. Procter, 
of Liverpool, from his severe and protracted illness, and 
I am sure all my readers will join me in my congratula- 
lations to him. 


Those of yeu who have at any time had your craniums 
manipulated by a competent phrenologist, must necessari- 
ly feel the importance of a study which can accurately 
diagnose the strong and weak points of human character, 
and can rightfully determine the place each person should 
occupy in the social state. That being so, does it not 
appeal to you as a moral obligation to sustain and en- 
courage an Association whose aim it is to propagate a 
knowledge so valuable and unique. 


The Directory of Phrenologists in this and every issue 
is designed to assist enquirers who want to know where 
they can obtain a reliable delineation of character. Our 
readers should note what phrenologists live in their 
locality and recommend such to their friends. Recog- 
nised practitioners should see to it that their names are 
included in the list. For full particulars read the notice 
at the top of the Directory. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
oF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


In this the year of the Record Reign of Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, anything which deals with her life, her 
surroundings, herself, must be of special interest to the 
millions of her loyal subjects who are now devoting 
energy and wealth to demonstrate by mammoth celebra- 
tions their delight at her truly regal triumph over Time, 
and their unfeigned pleasure at this opportunity of doing 
her honour. Therefore I think it a fitting oppor- 
tunity to throw the phrenological search-light on her 
august Majesty, and reveal such points in her character 
as are shown in the form and size of the head, ' 


Phrenology is no respecter of persons. It knows no 
distinction between peer and peasant, between prince 
and plebeian. The prince is but a man, the Queen is but 


a woman ; and when each is viewed in this light what 
preconceived notions are upset, and what illusions 
vanish. Fortunately for Britain Her Majesty recognises 
this potent fact, and is more humane and womanly than 
hundreds of thousands of her sex, whose opportunities 
for manifesting their human sympathies and tendencies 
are, in the home life and elsewhere, obviously many 
times greater than that of the ruler of a vast and power- 
ful Empire, the demand upon whose time, and thought 
and energy is so great that but little can possibly be left 
for the gratification of family and domestic desires. 

Her Majesty's head indicates (as nearly as I can 
discover from the examination of a recently-published 
portrait) several very striking characteristics— powerful 
vitality, executive energy, strong determination, con- 
scious dignity, keen observing powers, strong aspirations, 
reverence, prudence, tact, and forethought. The head 
is well developed in the occipital region, its form at its 
greatest circumferential measurement is that of an 
ellipse, with the minor axis proportionately greater than 
is found in the average head. 

Ripeness of years. and a well-nourished body, due to 
a large predominance of the Vital Tempérament, are the 
most marked of Her Majesty’s physical endowments. 
Her muscular system is subordinate to the demands for 
attention on the part of the vital organs. Physical 
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stamina is indicated in the broad brain base, and a con- 
sequent large development of the self-preservative 
organs. Alimentiveness is well marked, showing Her 
Majesty to be appreciative of the pleasures of the table. 
I should not consider her in any sense an ascetic, for 
though she might select simple foods her appetite likes to 
be satisfied. 

But for the publie duties which have been thrust upon 
her, she would probably have never attempted to secure 
the notice of the world. Home and its associations have 
for her a charm almost irresistible. Her domestic organs 
are all large. Hence her fondness for children, her 
happiness in the wedded state, and her strong love of 
friends whom association had made dear to her. The 
organs lying beneath the parietal and temporal bones 
seem also well marked and active. There is nothing of 
chance or speculation in her nature; cautious, careful, 
discriminating, with the reserve born of Secretiveness. 
Her Majesty would be a difficult subject for the sharper 
or adventurer to deal with; the best of the bargain 
would remain with her. She is not averse to trying con- 
clusions with others, and can hold her own without 
much effort. She is dignified. Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness being both above the average, give her self-reliance, 
consciousness of her position, and a desire to maintain 
the proud prestige which should ever be the right of 
sovereignty. 

I have already said Veneration was prominent, 
Conscientiousness, too, and Spirituality are active. These 
give a high moral tone to the character, with the recog- 
nition of a higher spiritual power. Emotional at times, 
with a tendency to melancholy and depression, due to 
disappointment. The loss of loved ones would be a 
source of deeper sorrow than the average person could 
feel or comprehend. 

Intellectually Her Majesty is naturally a good speci- 
men of a clear-headed, far-seeing, and intuitive woman, 
and with thé special education, which in early life was 
her privilege, and the splendidly exceptional opportuni- 
ties for knowing all that is best and of greatest value by 
actual experiences, she must possess a wonderful store 
of knowledge which, added to her natural ability, renders 
her clever, broad-minded, and just in judgment. The 
perceptive organs are remarkably good, giving her the 
ability to see clearly, quickly and comprehensively, facts 
arguments, and (Tegel am This is supported by a good 
memory, especially of facts and events. The two organs 
Form and Size are full, and would assist in the drawing 
exercises ; but Imitation being small she would prefer to 
be original rather than a mere copyist in any work of 
this character she would undertake. Language is a 
prominent faculty. She can talk with foree and vigour, 
can express her ideas lucidly and fluently, and but for 
her Secretiveness would be inclined to be very communi- 
cative. 

In conclusion, I would say that to have ruled success- 
fully over the British Pure for sixty years; to have 
secured the confidenee of persons of all shades of 
opinion under her rule, and to evoke still the prayer that 
she may yet reign long over us, Her Majesty must have 
worked up to her highest capacity, and therefore deserves 
all the honour, credit and gratitude which a rejoicing 
nation is anxious to render. 


Copies of the 1896 “ Phrenological Year Book," may still bs 
obtained, as well as this year's issue. See advt. 


Original from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
l By Sranor Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


A correspondent furnishes me with a cutting from the 
Birmingham Daily Mail and calls my attention to the 
arrant humbugs who trade on the credulity of simple 
girls by professing to tell their fortunes ; when they will 
be married, the number of children they will have, etc. 
The particular person reported, as well as some others, 
announce themselves as M.B.P.A., and call themselves 
phrenologists. I know a similar case of a man callin 
himself a doctor lecturing round the Middlesbrough dis- 
irict.It is a great puzzle to me how such humbugs are tole- 
rated, and get people to listen to their uncultured remarks. 


When a man dubs himself a professor one would at least 
expect to hear him speak grammatically, unless he is a 
professor of humbug and fraud. Then the law ought to 
stepin and prevent such calling themselves phrenologists. 
I am dead against all monopolies, medical, clerical, or lay. 
Still the line must be drawn somewhere. I could tole- 
rate an oysterman, . greengrocer, or even a crossing- 
sweeper calling himself a phrenologist if he had mastered 
an ordinary elementary work which taught the landmarks 
of the science. There would be hope for such & man, but 
to mislead the public with the idea that Phrenology en- 
dorses fortune-telling, is dragging a noble science through 
the mire, until it almost makes one wish for protection. 
The B.P.A. ought certainly to take active steps in defence 
of their name. 


Resuming my notes on national character. Contrast 
the Englishman with the Scotch. You have a shorter 
head, wider atthe anterior portion of the middle lobe of 
the brain, and narrower through the centre of the parietal 
bones, and note the popular estimate of national charac- 
ter, how it corresponds with organisation. The English- 
man is partial to good table comforts, fond of his beef and 
beer, and not so careful and cautious as the Scotchman, 
and their heads record their characters. 


Next take the sturdy Welshman, with his round head, 
well-developed through the zygomatic arch, indicative of 
strong organs of Love of Life, tenacity to life, endurance, 
with national love of sacred music. Contrast this head 
with the mild, inoffensive Hindoo, who has, no doubt, de- 
scended from a highly-cultured race who were in the 
zenith of civilisation at a time when Britons were uncul- 
tured savages. This contrast is most striking, the small 
propensities of the Hindoo rendering him submissive toa 
handful of more energetic Englishmen. Let me ask how 
many thousands of such it would take to subjugate a 
handful of Welshmen. Listen too to the charming musio 
of the Welsh in contrast to the tom-tom monotony of the 
Hindoo. 


The Welshman, like the Englishman, wants good 
living, whilst the Hindoo is content with a few handfuls 
of rice. In texture of brain the Hindoo is extremely fine, 
rendering him susceptible to high psychological influ- 
ences, based upon philosophy deeply buried in Sansorit 
literature, of which some of our ablest scholars are only 
just beginning to learn the alphabet. The development 
of the Hindoo intelleot must centuries ago have been pro- 
digiously advanoed. When the Mahommedan hordes 
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laid desolate the fine plains of India destroying its 
libraries and ancient writings, for the remríants that are 
left both of Philosophy and Architecture speak of a 
people well developed in intellectual activity. 


The quality thus developed has been handed down by 
the laws of hereditary descent to the present-day Hindoo, 
from specimens of whose crania I write these notes. 
What & wide contrast between the Briton of to-day and 
the abstemious Hindoo. This is well illustrated in the 
anecdote of the lady who advertised for a servant and 
who upon applying for the character of a candidate was 
acaared she came of a respectable family, said, in a pet, 
“ Oh, bother her respectability ; can she cook collops?” 
A true Briton ! 


The study of Phrenology casts a new light on Ethno- 
logy. In carrying back the history of the race to untold 
generations it classes the genus homo as a distinct 
emanation from the All-Wise, towering above the whole 
class of mammalia in development of moral brain. I 
could more readily grasp the idea of man degenerating to 
the lower level of the animals than, that any animal ever 
evolved into a man. The survival of the fittest is a mig- 
nomer when tested by intellectual and moral culture. 
Brute force often triumphs and arrests progress, whilst 
it would be a triumph indeed to continue the develop- 
ment of the higher faculties. 


I have no doubt but that some mighty law of compen- 
sation makes amends for this seeming anomaly, for though 
civilisation advances in one nation to a certain point 
of excellence, it then suddenly retrogrades ; it advances in 
another nation and country till it reaches a climax, only 
to again decline. Thus history repeats itself in the rise 
and fall of nations. Surely we can say with Gall, ‘‘ Phre- 
nology is true although at variance with the philosophy 
of ages.” 


NEWCASTLE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A large gathering met in the Bible House, Newcastle, on 
April 29th, to hear & special lecture by Mr. Stevenson, of 
Gateshead, on the reading of heads by the location of the 
centres of ossification, and the areas of the diffarent bones of 
the skull. This isa method which has attracted considerable 
attention since its introduction some years ago. One great 
advantage is that it gives a comprehensive mental picture of 
the leading characteristics of a person in a short space of time. 
The lecture was illustrated by several objects, such as a com- 
plete cast of a brain, skulls, &c. Mr. Stevenson also illus- 
trated the method of finding the centres referred to, by 
experiments on the heads of people present. Replying to a 
vote of thanks, the lecturer said it would always be a pleasure 
to him to help the Society. The Newcastle Phrenological ` 
Society has come to stay. It is, however, in need of a skull 
or two. Will the Editor of the “ Popular Phrenologist ” per- 
mit the Secretary to take this opportunity to ask any of our 
readers who may be able to direct him to any (or direct any to 
him) to write to 100, Clumber Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


William of Orange had weak lungs, and became illon ex- 
posures that would not in the least affect other men. He 
would never favour himself in the least, however, on that 
account, and when on campaign would never sleep ina house 
while his soldiers were in tents. On the march he always 
went in the midst of the troops, and would not evon move out 
of the clouds of dust that always ovorhang the route of a 
marching army. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By F. W. Foro. 


Lesson III.—Foop. 


The body may be likened to a slow burning furnace whore a 
number of chemical operations are constantly going on. 

We draw air into the lungs to oxidise the Carbon and Hydro- 
gen of the blood. The Oxygen of the air unites with the 
Carbon to form carbonic acid gas, and with the Hydrogen to 
form water vapour. 

It is probable that the whole of the animal heat is derived 
from the combustion of the materials of the body. It has been 
estimated that about three pounds of Carbon passes out of the 

system daily by the agency of respiration. 

The object of food is to supply the materials which shall re- 
pair this waste of the body and maintain its temperature. 

The food is introduced into the mouth where it is crushed by 
the molar teeth or grinders as they are called, and descends 
through the gullet into the stomach in a kind of pulp mingled 
with saliva. 

This saliva converts the amylaceous (starchy) constituents 
into glucose or grape sugar, and thus promotes its absorption. 
The stomach retains the food until it has been digested by the 
aid of the gastric juice. 

This gastric juice is an acid liquid which dissolves the food 
into a pulpy mass called Chyle, and changes the nitrogenous 
elements into substances called Peptones, which are soluble in 
water. 

The food that was taken into the mouth is now ready to be 
converted into blood. This is effected by means of amall 
vessels called lacteals, which absorb the nutritive portions of 
the Chyle. These pass through the mesenteric glands into the 
general circulation, and with the venous blood through the 
lungs, where they are converted into arterial blood. 

You have learned that nearly the whole living tissue is made 
up of the four elements, Carbon, Nitrogen, Hydrogen, and 
Oxygen, therefore food which is employed for the nourish- 
ment of the body, must consist chiefly of these elements. 
Most physiologists are agreed that health is best maintained by 
a mixed diet consisting of meat and vegetables, but there are 
certain kinds of animal food which should be avoided, especially 

by persons of sedentary habits. That pork is conducive to 
certain forms of disease is shown by the fact that Jews and 
Mahommedans are much more free from them, than nations 
which indulge in this most indigestible food. 

Of course all food comes primarily from the mineral world. 
With the death of the body decomposition takes place, and the 
body is split up into its primary elements. Some go to form 
the earth, others escape into the atmosphere. Hence vegetation 
is nourished from the ashes of the dead. Man and the lower 
animals are nourished from the vegetable kingdom, and thus is 
all flesh grass. . 
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Foods may be divided into three classes:—1, Heat-forming 
(carbonaceous) or non-nitrogenous ; 2, Tissue-forming or nitro- 
genous; 3, Mineral, such as common salt, phosphate of lime, 
carbonate of lime, phosphate of magnesia and iron. They form 
the hard parts of the body and are therefore necessary for the 
structure of the bone. 

Nitrogenous Food,—Thia derives its name from the element 
Nitrogen which it contains. It also contains Carbon, Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen, &c. Such foods are termed albuminoid sub- 
stances on account of their resemblance to the albumen of an 
egg. 

Albumen is met with in large quantity in the serum of the 
blood, in smaller quantity in Chyle and lymph, also in the 
brain, kidneys, muscles, and pancreas. It is found in the saliva, 
gastric juice, bile, and mucus during inflammation, but is not a 
normal constituent of these secretions. 

The characteristic property of albumen is coagulation, which 
takes place on the application of heat. To illustrate this, take 
the white of an egg, agitate thoroughly with water, and pour 
off the liquid from the insoluble matter. Heat a portion of 
the liquid which is a solution of albumen, to the boiling point, 
the albumen becomes insoluble and separates in clots. ` 

- Lamb is more tender than beef or mutton because it contains 
more albumen and less musoular fibre, and for the same reason 
lamb and veal become tainted more quickly, albumen being 
very liable to putrefaction. 

Meat when boiled too long becomes tough because the albu- 
men becomes hard like the white of a hard-boiled egg. 

The flesh of old animals is tough because it contains very 
little albumen but much muscular fibre. 

(To be continued) 


PHRENOLOGY PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 


Phrenology is of great assistance to employers in 
enabling them to select honest and suitable assistants. 
One or two very practical business men in Brighton 
recognising the importance of this, very properly have 
their applicants for situations phrenologically examined 
before engaging them. The modus operandi is, to adver- 
tise either in & conspicuous position in their shop 
windows, or in a local newspaper, for the kind of 
assistant required; the names and addresses of appli- 
cants are taken, some three, or four, or half-a-dozen are 
selected as likely to suit, to whom a letter is shortly 
afterwards forwarded, of which the following is a copy: 

75, —— Street, Brighton. 

“It Mr— will take this note to Professor SEVERN, 68, West 
Street, it may lead to his securing the place applied for at the 
above address. He need not call again, I will call on him or write, 
if he is selected, CaaRLEsS B." 
Thus the work and responsibility of selection is left to 
the phrenologist, who, having taken into consideration 
the kind of business, and also the temperament of tho 
employer, makes a brief report on each applicant, and 
advises accordingly. 

This is & practical step which may not only be applied 
to business matters, but likewise in the case of ladies in 
the choice of honest and suitable servants, and on the 
other hand by servants desiring to engage themselves to 
suitable masters and mistresses. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Wess, F.B.P.A. 


CoNSTRUCTIVENESS. 

Many persons ignorant of the history of phrenological dis- 
coveries have imagined that Dr. Gall pretended to discover the 
functions of the brain by dissecting it; others, that he indi- 
cated brain localisations by imagination. Both methods would 
have been ridiculously unseientific, and therefore unreliable. 
The fact is, those people who believe such nonsense never made 
any attempt to understand Gall's teaching, much less to under- 
stand his researches. Those who know how ignorant were his 
contemporaries both of brain anatomy and brain physiology 
will not be surprised to learn that Gall was a long time befure 
he grasped the fact that every elemental or individual faculty 
of the mind has its own individual localisation in the brain. 
This was his condition when he observed that clever mechanics 
invariably possessed a well-developed temporal region of the 
head—the region an inch backward from the exterior corner of 
the eye, and the same distance above the Zygomatic arch. A 
good example of this development is observed in the portraits 
of Brassey, the engineer, and George Bidder, the wonderful 
calculator. The writer of this possesses an excellent engraving 
of Bidder, remarkable for the extraordinary development of 
Number and Constructiveness at the age of 13, “ whose extra- 
ordinary power of Calculation developed itself without instruc- 
tion, an unprecedented height before he attained his seventh 
year." This is quoted from the letterpress at the foot of the 
engraving, which was published in 1819, when Bidder was 19 
years of age. In his biography the day after his death in 1878 
the Daily News discusses his wonderful history; he was “a 
phenomenon,” “a prodigy,” &c. He, ‘‘one of the wonders 
of the age," when a child had to blow the blacksmith's bellows, 
and as a man was President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
His was a remarkable example of the correspondence between 
brain development and natural talent. In the case where the 
temporal muscles are large there is some difficulty in estimat- 
ing the exact size of the organ, yet the examiner finds less 
difficulty than might be thought possible by the young student. 

This organ is largely developed in successful architects, 
engineers, painters, sculptors, &., though developed in each 
corresponding with their ability and the character of their 
work. For example, Dr. Earle, with large Benevolence, con- 
structed easy chairs and comfortable beds at St. Bartholomew's. 
Titian, with large Colour and Form, constructed paintings of 
the most exquisite taste and boldness of design. His master- 
piece, in the gallery at Venice, is a fine example. Chantry and 
Canova, with their large Weight and Locality, ** constructed” 
their figures of exquisite beauty—Sidney Smith would per- 
haps prefer me to say “ destructed ” them—and strewed aside 
the parts of the marble which hid the beautiful figures inside 
the unhewn block. I am inclined to believe that Handel 
was indebted in no small degree to his large organ of Con- 
structiveness for his musical compositions. Of course, he had 
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`~ the hare, cuckoo, &c., 


large developments of Time and Tune, just as the best archi- 
tects and sculptors have large organs of Form, Size, Locality, 
and Order. In the fabrication of false keys the organ of Con- 
structiveness is very largcly developed, and accompanying it 
are often found large Acquisitiveness, Secretivenes, and 
Destructiveness. 

Many phrenologists have argued that animals requirc little 
constructive power; that ovon those birds who build nests 
never build a second if the one already built will answer its 
purpose; that the rabbit burrows rather than builds, aad that 
neither build nor burrow. There 
is no doubt in my mind that beavers and many other animals 
(to say nothing of spiders and other insects) display very con- 
siderable ability in this direction, instinctive ability though 
it be. It is recorded in Carpenter’s “Mental Physiology,” 
p. 86, “A pair of jackdaws endeavoured to construct their 
nest in one of the small windows that lighted the spiral 
staircase of an old church tower. As is usual, however, in such 
windows, the sill sloped inwards, with a considerable inclina- 
tion, and consequently, there being no level base for the nest, 
as soon as a few sticks had been laid, and it waa begin- 
ning to acquire weight, it slid down. This seems to hav? 
happened two or three times; nevertheless the birds clung 
with pertinacity to the site they lad selected, and at 
last devised a most ingenious method of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. Collecting a great number of sticks, they built up a 
sort of cone upon the staircase, the summit of which rose to 
the window aill, and afforded the requisite support to tbe nest. 
This cone was not less than six feet high, and so large at ita 
base as quite to obstruct the passage up the staircase. Yet, 
notwithstanding the large amount of material which it con- 
tained, it was known to have been constructed within four or 
five days." There is evidently in this case some proof of the 
acquisition of experience by jackdaws. 

It has been remarked that the organ of the constructive 
instinct lies in the hand rather than in the brain. This is not 
true. The writer has seen human beings with considerable 
constructive ability without hands. In one case a person was 
born without arms and used his feet in place of them. A man 
without arms, with little frail appendages on his shoulders, 
something like hands, visited me some thirty years ago, and 
uscd his tongue to strip the fruit off the currant bushes in a 
very dexterous manner. It may be thought strange that dex- 
terity in collecting fruit is a function of Constructiveness. 
The power of Napoleon Bonaparte in scheming, manwuvring, 
and in resourcefulness and expediency, was largely due to the 
large development of this organ. 

Constructiveness is the essential element in originality. I 
think Originality would be as good a name for it as its present 
one—Constructiveness. 


Titian’s greatest misery was his wife, who was a domineer- 
ing, dictatorial woman, who insisted that he should render an 
account to her of every item of his expenditure. The wretched 
man, who was very wealthy, was often put to the sorest straits 
to buy a glass of wine without letting his wife know anything 
about the transaction. . 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EvoLuTIoN: A CowPLETE FALLACY; by John Lindsay, Bel. 
fast, 1s. This volume of 112 pp., contains a variety of subjects 
` —as Spirit, Prayer, Eternity, Life, Physiology, Phrenology, 
Poetry, Aphorisms, &c., in addition to its main objects—all of 
which have to add their weight to the author's statements. 
The merit of the work and the author's ability for his task can 
be judged from a verse of original '* poetry," which appears on 
the frontispiece :— 
“This little book I wrote with care : 
Besides, I breathed up many a prayer 
That God would give me grace to write 
What should set my fellow beings right." 


And, notwithstanding this, that -horrid *'Evolution" still 
persists in living and smiling. 


u How To Improve Bopy, Brain AND Minn,” Human Nature 
Office, Blackpool. 6d. This pamphlet contains a number of 
short articles on many subjects such as: Cboice of Pursuits, 
Health, Food, Smoking, Music, Temper, &c. There is much 
that is readable and instructive, and all is written in a pithy 
and multum in parvo style. 


Received : “ The Phrenological Journal," ** The Vegctarian," 
“South Western Gazette,” * On the Line," &c. 


Tae RaTURN To Nature: Ideal Publishing Union, London. 
—This is a reprint of J. F. Newton's work, originally pub- 
lished in 1811. The author having been cured of a serious 
complaint by adopting a non-flesh diet, has placed on record 
in his work a pien for the adoption of a simple regimen, 
calling to his aid the testimony of a large number of authors 
—ancient and modérn. Those who have any doubts as to 
the value and desirability of changing their beef and poultry 
m Yegetablag and fruits, should procure this attractive little 

ook. 
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FREE CHARACTERS. 


E.H.—You have dignity and decision of character, with 
some tenacity of purpose. You have also power of execution 
and mental energy. "These powers you exercise within tho 
limits of your ability as measured by circumstances and educa- 
tion. You can readily grasp ideas, and are logical in your 
application of them. As far as the photograph reveals, I 
should imagine you to be fond of and adapted for mechanical 
pursuits, though you probably may be inspired by your un- 
doubted ambition to think such cmployment too menial for 
yon as a profession ; hence you may be in-lined to mechanies 
as a hobby only. You are careful, anxious to excel, thought- 
fal, rather inquisitive, and persistent. My one piece of advice 
is ‘‘ Don't estimate yourself too highly." 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.P. M.—Yovr letter came with coupons for character, but no 
photograph or other particulars as required. It does not 
matter where you purchase the P. P., so long as you get it. 
lf you want the delineation, please read up the early copies 
and see what is asked for. 

IwrERESTED.—The most exhaustive book on the subject is 
Nelson Sizer's “Choice of Pursuits,” the price of which is 
85. 3d., post free. Mr. Morgan's lecture on ‘The Latest 
Developments of the Science of Phrenology," was published 
in No. 5 of the l'hrenological Record, the price is 31d , post free. 

Anxrous.—Mr. Coates’ book “ Human Magnetism ” cannot 
be much longer delayed. I will write to you direct immediately 
it appears. Orders can still be booked at 3s. 6d. per copy, sub- 
scription price, but you must not delay ordering. 

Strupunr.—The B.P.A. are contemplating arranging for 
lectures, or classes for students, and candidates for their diploma 
at their office in Chancery Lane. Write to the Secretary 
stating your wants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page ts open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discuasion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Lellers containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions czpressed. by contributors to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


A PROTEST, . 

Srg,— The slipshod letter entitled ** Phrenology Undcfiled," 
appearing in your issue of March, and bearing my name, I 
refuse to acknowledge as mine, inasmuch as it has been muti- 
lated almost beyond recognition. All that was of value in my 
letter has been taken out, and its pointednesss completely 
destroyed. As the publication of such an incomplete and 
trashy piece of composition would tend to greatly damage my 
growing reputation as a writer, I ask, in all fairness, that you 
will kindly grant me an early insertion of this protest. 

Yours truly, JAMES ALLEN. 

[I regret if any injustice has been done to Mr. Allen, but the 
portions of the letter received which contained arguments 
were inserted, the paragraphs which were only “ padding " 
were omitted. Our space for *' correspondence” is necessarily 
limited, and were the whole of the letters received inserted 
in full, there would be no space left in the paper for other 
matter. The portions of Mr. Allen’s letter which appeared 
were exactly as written by him, and I am somewhat sur- 
prised at his outspoken and candid criticism of his own 
work, though I congratulate him on his decision.—Ep.] 

THE D.P.A. DIPLOMA. 

Sır, —Will you allow me to say a few words on the above. 
First, perhaps, I may say how. thoroughly I agree with Mr. 
Williams’ letter on the subject; and secondly, let me air my 
complaint. It is: Before a man can go in for the above, he 
must know what is expected of him. wrote up to the Fow- 
ler Institute a year or two back to ask what the syllabus of 
work for the exam. was. In reply I received a note, which 
simply said that if I looked at the printed column at the side 
of the sheet of note paper written upon, I would see what the 
subjects were. Looking, I saw, Phrenology, Hygiene, and the 
various names of the several sciences. Now, as a teacher, may 
I point out that if we wrote to the Education Department and 
asked tor a syllabus, and they simply said History, Geography, 
Matheinatics, &c., whatever should we do? I think a Com- 
mittee should be appointed of thoroughly efticient men and 
women to set a proper syllabus, and then we should know where 


` we stood and what to study. I also think exams. should be held © 


at which Elementary, Advanced Elementary, and Advanced 
or Honours Papers should be given. This would then cause 
more to go in, I fcel sure. I regret that I have not had time 
to go in fur the B.P.A. diploma; I hope to when my time is 
more at my own disposal. Your little paper, however, is an 
excellent venture in the right direction, and may it be blessed 
with long life and a good circulation.—Yours very truly, 
JosgPH Hy. AUSTEN, 


Dear Sir,—It grieves me to see such a want of agreement 
amongst phrenologists. There is something I would like to 
mention, but perhaps it is too sweeping a statement. At any 
rate, I beg to suggest that a com:uittee of phrenologists should 
compile a Standard chart, to bo issued from one source, and 
supplied to all students; it need not be too complicated. But 
I further suggest that the new chart should consist of five 
charts—so that the one inost suited to the person under ex- 
amination should bo marked. The meaning attached to one 
chart will never do for another. Thus, there should be printed 
in one pamphlet, the Mental chart, the Motive, the Lymphatic, 
the Bilious, and the Vital chart. Ly this method one meaning 
could be substituted for another. When a person happens to 
belong equally to all the temperaments several of the charts 
would have to be marked in order to give the true character. 
If the public see so much mental confusion amongst us, our 
noble science will soon be overlooked by all thoughtful readers. 
I could compile such a chart, but I caunot afford the labour 
such a work would require.—Yours truly, Cas. BAKER. 
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TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


Daar Srm,— Physical weakness or deterioration brought 
about by physical punishment, or anything that impairs the 
body, does not tend to lessen the activity of the moral facul- 
ties. This has been the experience of my life amongst those 
afflicted with diseases of all kinds, amongst all types of men, 
in all climates, and under varied circumstances; the excep- 
tional cases to the rule have been those who are outside the 
pale of this discussion. In the ordinary course of my duties I 
could not avoid witnessing criminal punishment. Twenty-five 
years’ experience teaches me the contrary opinion to that 
E. A. Bool holds that “Physical deterioration tends to lessen the 
activity of the moral faculties.” As a matter of fact it is the 
men of the strongest physique who have most temptation to 
be sensual, i.e., immoral. Punishment that is unjust may 
injure a man’s moral powers, but it is the injustice and not the 
punishment that hurts; for how frequently we find criminals 
about to undergo capital punishment, acknowledging the 
justice of their sentence? Or, why should men who have 
reformed in spirit be forced by a guilty conscience to surrender 
themselves to the law in order to undergo its penalties? It 
proves that conscience assents to law. How can physical 
punishment be wrong? Is it not a fact that the garrotter is 
non cst since the cat-o-nine-tails was put into force? There is 
a noble army of martyrs whose crime was virtue. 
the common experience that one cannot tum a “moral 
invalid" from wicked ways by the exercise of kindness or 
moral feelings? Why? Because the *'inoral invalids” are 
not susceptible to moral influence, or else they would not be 
“ moral invalids.” In the cases of the young in age and crime 
and may be in some, where a man is not a hardened wretch, 
and whose higher feclings are not blunted, kindness may 
reform ; but States cannot take these things into consideration. 
It is impossible for a state to make a difference between men; 
it only deals with the crime and its punishment. States have 
to vindicate the law; a judge condemns a man to death not 
from personal feeling, but simply because the law demands it. 
Crime is the interference with the freedom and rights of others. 
A true State exists to protect the rights and freedom of others, 
and the ‘fear of punishment is the only thing that will kee 
some from crime. Nature herself punishes physically. God 
is the author of nature's laws. Is He just? In the initial and 
lower stages of developnieit men must be taught to respect 
the law, by the punishinent which follows its being broken. 
What is morality ? Showing kindness will not prove a inan to 
be moral; it may issue from a desire for approbation. Fear, 
pride, or self-love may keep a man froin vice, but that does not 
make him moral; only the action which is done out of regard 
to the imperative “law of duty," which conscience unfolds, is 
moral, Reformation comes from a "new will,” Cannot all 
faculties become moral ? 

There is reason to be grateful to the Editor for the ventilation 
of ideas for which many thank the PoruLAR PHRENOLOGIST.— 
Yours truly, WALTER Brooks. 


Southsea. 
THE B.P.A. DIPLOMA. 


Dear Sir,—With pleasure I notice the various remarks 
anent my suggestion for a preparatory exam. of higher stan- 
dard for the B.P.A. Diploma. It is of no avail to suggest a 
reform upon a median line. My experience has been that we 
always fall short of obtaining the full realisations of our sug- 
gestions, no matter how leniently they may be at first 
expressed. Now the question still remains, ‘‘ What will be 
done to command a better representation of Phrenology, and 
rescue it from that dishonour that has been cast upon it by the 
sand-bank claptrap, and redeem its position, or gain the stan- 
dard of our noble pioneers—Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Fowler, 
and others? No doubt we are moving in the right direction, 
and every man will recognise the fact ; but much has yet to be 
done, and we must lose no opportunity to elevate and advance 
the cause. If my ‘ Random Shots " will only bestir reforma- 
tory effort to reinstate Phrenology, and command an intelligent 
and, respectable presentation of the science to the British 
public Í shall be repaid, but by all means let us have some- 
thing done, There are still other sea shores presenting the 
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Is it not , 


deplorable spectacle that the Blackpool sands did till this 
season, and many are the instances coming to my notice up and 
down the kingdom,. of the most absurd presumption and 
ignorance paraded in town and city as phrenological teaching 
and practice, and expressed in language of the most illiterate 
character.— Yours truly, 

T. Timaon, 


The Hydro. Establishment, Leicester. 
THE NOMENCLATURE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Srir,—I have read in the May issue of this valuable journal 
with amusement and surprise, Mr. Zyto's feeble reply to my 
last letter. With your kind permission, I will endeavour in a 
few words to show the folly of his defence of a so-called organ 
of Destructiveness. 

Has Mr. Zyto nothing more than a mere ipse dixit to give. 
A man in an emergency frequently betrays himself, and Mr. 
Zyto is evidently in a tight corner. He has made a great 
mistake in not thoroughly probing his subject au fond before 
rushing into print. His failure is observed by his endeavour- 
ing to evade the real point at issue, and by his use of flippant 
quotations, which are sadly wide of the mark. Mr. Zyto 
ignores the important point of analogy raised by the issue. 
To be strictly logical in our consideration of the function of 
this faculty, we are bound to proceed by the same rule of 
analogy that is pursued in reference to overy other fundamen- 
tal power of the mind. Allow me to repeat what I have 
written before, viz., “If the natural function of so-called 
Destructiveness is to destroy, the tendency to destroy must (or 
should) correspond to the size and activity of the organ. This 
position is both logical and scientific. I am afraid Mr. Zyto 
has fallen into the error with which he has charged me, viz.: 
of being “on the hunt for a mare's nest." I object to the 
term Destructiveness, because the word implies that which is 
not true of the natural function of the organ in question. 

Further, I have a strong conviction that the wording of the 
descriptions in most of the present-day phrenological registers 
and charts have led to misunderstanding and much harm to 
Phrenology. A large development of the organ in question, 
as every practical phrenologist is aware, gives to man great 
energy and executive power; on the other hand, a deficiency 
of this organ corresponds to a want of force, energy, and 
executive power. Thus, I maintain that ‘the propensity to 
destroy in general, without distinction of object or manner of 
destroying" as is generally supposed, does not depend upon 
the size of this organ. That being so, why have phrenologists 
generally agreed to the association of the tendency to destroy 
with this power? It seems to me for no other reason than 
the fact that a great man said so and so. Just as an excessive 
development of Alimentiveness may lead a man to gluttony, 
80 likewise, an exeessive development or perverted condition 
of Force may aid in leading to acts of cruelty; but that is no 
proof of an organ of cruelty, or a natural faculty to destroy. 
In proof of my position there are tens of thousands of facis. 
There are also an equal number of facts against the theory of a 
so-called organ of Destructiveness. Mr. Zyto has, unfor- 
tunately for himself, misquoted and misrepresented a sentence 
in my letter, thus his conclusions built thereon are without 
point, and fall to the ground. To incompletely state a defini- 
tion of the function of a particular phrenological organ, and 
then endeavour to build an argument out of it, is neither 
logical nor scientific. Mr. Zyto has evidently a meagre ac- 
quaintance with the subject in hand; this is most certainly 
proved by his method of argument. I think I have read most 
of what has been written in defence of the so-termed pro- 
pensity to destroy; but I do not accept the theory for the 
reasons already given. I feel obliged to remind Mr. Zyto of 
the fact that criticisin minus rebutting evidence is merely vor 
et praterea nihil, If Mr. Zyto will carefully read my last 
letter he will find that I gave a good reason for denying the 
generally-accepted theory of an organ of Destructiveness. 

In conclusion, just as steam is the real propelling force in 
an engine, so likewise the organ of Force is the real propelling 
power, or executive force, in human action; thus my reason 
for using the term Force instead of Destructiveness.—Yours 
truly, J. W. TAYLOR. 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny tor each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— [ 
CRoTHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 
FOWLER & Co., L. N., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
O'DzLL, STACKPOOL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BIRMINGHAM — 
Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County Chambers, Corpora- 
tion Street. Free Lecture every Wednesday Evening. 
Hawtry, WALTER S., 4, Bromsgrove St. Bazaars, Socials, &o., attended. 


BLACKPOOL— 
Moores. Mark, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. Mark Moores never calls at i 
peoples houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 
as done. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
HarrigLp, W., No. 3, Promenade. 


BRIGHTON— 
Severn, J. MirnLorr, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 
BRISTOL— ' 
Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
CARDIFF— 
Mayo, E. S. G., 5, Castle Arcade. 
EVESHAM— 
GOLLEDGE, ARTEMAS. Letters: Phreno-Physiognemist, Evesham. 
HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 


Huseat, Professor, F.B.P.A., College of Phrenology, Wordsworth Road. 
President of the British Phrenological Association ; Consulting Phre- 
nologist and Specialist for mental cases. | 


LEYTON, ESSEX— * 
Wess, JAMES, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 


Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
James, E. C., 51, Queen's Road, Everton Road. 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 
Taytor, J. W., F.F.P.l. F.B.P.A., &c., Skipton Street, Consulting 
Phrenologist and Specialist on the Brain, Heart, Lungs and Stomach. 


RHYL, N.W.— 
CHEETHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician ; Inventor of CREETHAM'S 
PATENT BATTERY. 


ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
Coates, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. . 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS — 
Brooxs, WALTER, 9, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street, Lecturer on 
Mental Science, Character Studies from Photos. 
SWINDON— 
BALL, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
DommeEn, H. P., 35, Fleet Street. 
ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
ALLEN, Jonn, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.I., &c. Educational Phrenologist and 
Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 
WINDSOR 
Buackrorp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 
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THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGIGAL INSTITUTION, 
WR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Mra. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 
CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 Ss. 0d, 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogue sent Free on application. 


All the principal works on Phrenology, Health 
Hygiene, tc., kept in stock. ous 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 
ONE PENNY 


p IN KIN PER YARD. 


(By Post.) Patterns on Application. 


Ladies may rely on the most delicate. as well 
as the coarser fabrics being satisfactorily done. 
and returned same day as received. Postal 
Orders or Half-peuny Postage Stamps to the 
value of the pinking, and return postage, must 
accompany each parcel, to prevent correspon- 
dence and delay. Where the amount for pinkin 
excecds One Shilling for each pound weigbt o 
parce] the postaze need not be included, as the 
work will be returned c x carriage paid, 


COMMERCIAL | PINKING DEPOT, 
41, Peascod Street, WINDSOR. 


Established 90 years. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 
Suitable Advertisements will be inserted. in this 


column at the following very low rate :— 
25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


FOR SALE. Phrenologists’ ‘Portraits, 
Phrenological Books, Pictures, Pamphlets, 
and Poetry; Statistics of Phrenology, and 
Phrenological Transactions. Cheap.—-Ad- 
dress, Ashton, 5,Galveston Rd. » Putney, 8. W: 

FOR SALE. n Bradbury" s“ Belgravia” 
Sewing Machine; rapid and light running; 
suitable for shirt and linen work. Low price 
for quick sale.—Apply, Worker, 911, Old 
Kent Road, S.E. 


PHOTOGRAPH of Dr. Gall's Brain 
(life size) from Dr. Spurzheim's Collec- 
tion. Prico 2s 6d (copyright).—Signor 
Crispi, Eaglescliffe, Yarm. 


CHARACTER SUBTLY DESCRIBED 
from Handwriting by the “ Leading End- 
of-the-Century Graphological Export." In 
practice 16 years. Detailed Reading, 2/7; 
Test Summary, 1/1; full particulars, stamp. 
—Mr. EvaEeNE GORRIF, Sunnyside, Melton 
Mowbray. 


SKULLS.—Wanted, Skulls, human or 
animal. State condition and price to 
* Skull," c/o PoPoLAR PHRENOLOGIST Co., 
19 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 

WANTED, Books on Phrenology, by the 
early writers; price must be low; copies of 
the old journal, &c.—Address, B, 41, Peascod 
Street, Windsor. 
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Do YOU WRITE WITH A PEN? 
Why: ? When it is so much easier and pleasanter to use 


BLACKFORD'S “LONDON” STYLOGRAPH 


The smoothest, most economical, and fastest writing instrument in the world. 


Price, complete, with Syphon Filler and Cleaner, packed in Box with full instructions 


FIVE SHILLINGS, 


OTHER PENS AT OTHER PRICES. 
41, 


SEND FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
PEASCOD STREET, WINDSOR. 


N 


Travelling Phrenologists, Collectors & Persons with large correspondence should have one of these marvellous Pens 


RAPID. 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


s. d. 

The Phrenological Year Book, 1897, Stiff paper cover 1 O 

Boards, gilt 1 6 

The Year Book, 1896, Paper 10 
Phrenological Aspect of Modern "Physiological 

Research, by J. Webb .0 3 

PhrenoloEl. and Religion, by J. Webb 0 1 

Phrenological Records, Nos. I. to VIII. each 8 


To be obtained at the Offices of the Association — 


63, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The STANDARD REGISTER 


Seventh Edition. 100 Pages. Cloth 1s., paper cover 6d. ; 
13 copies 3s. 6d., 25 copies 6s. 


“Tt has attained a success rivalled by few."— Popular Phrenologist. 


The best and most complete Register published. 


THE NEW REGISTER. 


Sixth Edition. 38 pp. Price 2d. 50 copies 4/6, 100 copies 8/- 
Convenient alike for student and experts, 


Direct from the Author. (post free). Address— 


Prof. J. W. TAYLOR, Skipton St., Morecambe. . 


EASY. 


EYER READY. 


| 
* “The Prince of Phrenologiats.” 


J. P. BLACKFORD, F.B.P.A., 
Phrenologicel Expert. 


Fee, One Guinea. Written Character, Two Guineas, 


! I 
| | 
| 
| | 
| WINDSOR. : 
| Examinations in London by Appointment. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 
A Pg a lee OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
y R. D. STOCKER, author of “The Human Faco as Expressive 
By Character and Disposition." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R. D. STOCKER, author of ‘A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The British Phrenologieal Year Book, 1897. 


— CONTAINS — 
ILLUSTRATED errata as SKETCHES 


Sir GEORGE NEWNES ; 


Councillor JOSEPH MALINS, G.C.T. ; 


MAX O'RELL, &oc. 


NUMEROUS ARTICLES ON PHRENOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


REPORTS or WORKS AND WORKERS, AND A Mass oF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Historical Sketches ‘of J. WEBB, F.B.P.A.; J. COATES, Ph.D., &.; J. F. HUBERT. 


Price ONE “SHILLING. 
in Cloth, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


Price, bound 


By Post 1s. 2d. 


By Post 1s. 9d. 


From the Office of the P.P., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C.; or Messrs. Nichols & Co., 


23, Oxford Street, London, W. 


i 
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JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


By Marx Moores. 


(Illustrations, £c., Copyright.] 


Darwin. 

Speaking of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, Dr. Laurance 
said ‘‘No one can refuse to them the merit of patient 
inquiry, careful observation, unprejudiced reflection.” 
What a priceless testimony to the worth of the first 
discoverers of the truths of any science, and yet we 
constantly meet people who, ignorant of how Phrenology 
was discovered, look upon it as an invention instead of a 
discovery—the result of accurate and persistent observa- 
tion. Such was the idea of Mr. Jamison, a well known 
lawyer, in Penrith, twenty years ago. This gentleman 
came one day into my lecture hall, and tried to show me 
how some day something better than Gall’s Phreno- 
logy would be invented. He had a kind, genial 
nature, a great mind in every sense, and though far on 
in the afternoon of life, he patiently listened to my brief 
explanatiomas to how Phrenology was discovered, and 
the principles which it taught. As I finished he shook 
my hand, and said, * None of us know as much as we 
ought about nature's truths." Honest doubt we can 
always respect, but sarcasm hurled against Phrenology 
is not reason, and bigotry we can allow to trot on to its 
destruction. 

The great bulk of the people possess sufficient brain 

wer and other conditions to enable them by education 
to do something like other people do. An old man once 
said to me, when lecturing in Newcastle-on-Tyne, ‘ You 
cannot educate a man to do what has never been done 
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before." Solomon said, ‘‘ The eyes of the fool are in the 
ends of the earth," meaning that there are people whose 
organs of vision are all right, but of no use to their 
minds. We constantly find people with fairly developed 
perceptives, but other parts of the Brain and their Tem- 
peramental conditions such, that they are not good or 
quick observers. 

Darwin is a good illustration of active perception. 
Great length of the lower part of the frontal lobe of the 
brain, and the strong, compact, physical frame, with 
only moderate feelings, such as are required to give a 
man that original observing ability which always charac- 
terises the great discoverer. The head is large, and had the 
organs of the propensities been equally developed with 
the frontal lobe, the head might have caused its posses- 
sor to be an idiot. It is the healthy excess of some 
parts of the brain which makes the genius and gives 
originality. 

The organs of Individuality, Size, Order, Locality, 
Time and Eventuality, are all very large; the reasoning 
Brain only full; Sublimity is large, whilst Ideality is 
only moderate. Imitation, M cet Veneration and 
Hope are all deficient or small. Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Destruetiveness and Continuity are all very large, and 
Benevolence full. His Temperament, together with his 
almost purely intellectually active brain would enable 
him to work long, closely, and vigorously at mental 
work. z 

How often we hear it said, “ It is mental work which 
kills " or wears out the body soonest. Yet our greatest 
and wisest lawyers, judges, doctors, statesmen, ministers, 
and men of science, who do real mental work, live to be 
old men. It is not real mental workmen who are killed 
by it, but men of medium talents and ability, who by 
cramming and trying to be and do like great men, 
succumb to the mental strain for which they are totally 
unfitted. From such an organization as Darwin's we 
should expect that close observation which would enable 
him to see what would be passed over by the great mass 
of ordinary human beings. He would possess that 
patient, plodding, persevering disposition, which would 
enable him to deny himself anything to satisfy his desire 
to become thoroughly acquainted with his physical sur- 
roundings. 

From his head we may judge how little he would take 
for granted. With him one fact would be worth more 
than whole volumes of theory. The plainest facts of 
nature to his mind would be sublime. He told us what 
nature said to him, and many at the time did not like it ; 
to-day people believe and teach his doctrines. God gave 
him, as he has all scientific discoverers, a revelation as 
true and pure as he gave to the sacred writers of old. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half 
Guinea has been sent to tts author— 
Mr. W, Grorce WHEELER, 
16, Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge, 
London, 8.W. 


MY VISITOR'S HALLUCINATION. 


Toward the end of the summer of 1893, when pursuing my 
studies at the London Phrenological Institute, several peculiarly 
interesting individuals came under my notice, among thein the 
gentleman whose characteristics are herein delineated. At the 
time to which 1 refer a local secretaryship in connection with a 
branch of a popular religious organisation had fallen to my lot, 
and it was at the office of the latter the subject of my story 
visited me. * 

He was a young fellow, considerably under 80, with refined 
and delicately-cut features, bluish eyes, and light brown hair of 
a fine texture, with a highly strung nervous temperament. He 
was one possessing much natural love of the beautiful, of a 
deeply religious turn of mind, and enjoyed to the full every- 
thing connected with the Spiritual. Phrenologically speaking 
his leading characteristics were Spirituality, Veneration, 
Ideality, Conscientiousness, and Cautiousness, with moderate 
executive powers and small selfish propensities. Judging from 
his temperament and the general development of his cranium, 
I credited him with an extraordinary imagination, one liable to 
flights of fancy, with an organisation likely to be unstrung by 
undue excitement, or by a strong lower nature taking a mean 
advantage. 

He desired me ta give him a delineation of his character, 
which I did, strongly urging him to restrain the action of 
certain portiong of his brain. He thanked me. I further 
advised him to undergo a course of mental study, in which 
every effort should be made to restrain the fanciful and fear- 
giving faculties, and bring into greater activity the pure intel- 
lect and controlling forces of his mind. 

a then gave me a remarkable account of his history. He 
said :— i 

“ J have paid conscientious attention to my religious duties, 
spending much fime in devotion, and enjoying everything con- 
nected with the Spiritual.” 

f « Which in itself is beneficial,” I remarked. 

He continued: “I was for three years attendant upon a 

gentleman whose nervous system must have been strangely 

eranged, and whose mystical thoughts were often impressed 
on my mind. He often described to me his visions of the 
night, his conjured up dreams of the day, his belief in ghosts, 
apparitions, and the like." 

* He must have been a remarkable character,” I said, smiling, 
“io Iot some portion of his brain was abnormally de- 
veloped.” 

ai thought so then,” he replied, but I cannot think so 
now." 

As he spoke, I saw a far-off look in his eyes, as though some 
fearful imagination had taken possession of his thought. 

“ I think," I said, “by following my advice you will be helped 
and your brain in time take a natural form. Do not dwell 
upon the communications which have so strangely influented 
your nature, but seek to direct your mind into another 
channel." 

He continued: “I became nervous and unhappy and had 
some thoughts of leaving my situation; but about this time my 
master was confined to his bed, and it was at his earnest re- 
quest I remained. His health did not improve, neither did my 
own. For hours he would keep me at his side describing the 
mystic scenes he had witnessed. One night he aroused me 
from sleep by tapping upon the wall. (Ho made me sleep in 
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ihe adjoining room.) I dressed quickly and entered his room ; 
he was sitting upright in bed, his face aglow with intense ex- 
citement, his eyes staring into space, his hands visibly trem- 
bling. I was terrified and felt inclined to run from the room, 
when I heard a strange hollow laugh, and my master fell back 
dead upon the bed." 

.Ihad been taking notes during this strange conversation, 
occasionally glancing at my visitor, and now perceived his eyes 
filled with tears and a nervous twitching at the mouth. He 
was about to continue, but found it impossible to do so for 
several minutes. I meanwhile assured him of my sincere 
sympathy and continued advice. 

He thus continued: “My master was dead, but somehow 
his vision was constantly before me, and my mind seemed com- 
pletely unhinged. I sought medical assistance, and was 
advised change of air and environment. Circumstances, how- 
ever, did not admit until my master’s affairs were settled. Two 
days after the funeral an everrt happened which completely un. 
nerved me. I was passing downstairs, and had reached the top 
of the long flight leading to the drawing room. It was even- 
ing and somehow I had forgotten to light up. I paused for a 
moment thinking I heard a footstep behind me, but could not 
feel sure. It might be one of the servants moving above. At 
that moment all the bella in the place seemed to start ringing, 
and I could not but feel a strange sensation creeping over me. 
I was about to hurry down, when suddenly from the dark ~ 
corner of the staircase a tall grave-like figure rose before me, his 
eyes were flerce and bloodshot and his dress white (my master 

ways wore long white night dresses) his hands were 
nervously raised, his mouth twitched, and his hair hung loosel 
over his retreating forehead. For & moment I stood spellbound, 
my heart beat wildly, my legs trembled, and a fearful terror 
seized me.  Sunnnoning all my remaining energy I turned and 
fled, jumping the whole flight of stairs from top to bottom. For 
some days I was completely out of my senses. I had seen an 
apparition of my master more weird than in life." 

I again glanced at iny visitor, a look of helplessness seemed 
to have taken possession of him, and his face was deadly 
white. 

“You have doubtless,” I said been the subject of a fearful 
hallucination, perpetrated by those who were ignorant of the 
human mind, and for a time it has unstrung your nervous sys- 
tem. Of course the contact with your master first brought 
certain portions of your brain into excessive activity. But I do 
not doubt that a system of mental study, and a strong effort to 
restrain certain faculties, as described in the written delineation, 
will finally restore your brain to its normal condition.” 

He thanked me and promised to follow my advice. 

I continued: ‘Similar cases have come under my notice, 
and I have studied Phrenology with much carefulness and ap- 
plication. Many have derived benefit from my examinations, 
and I do not doubt you may do so also.” 

He took my hand gratefully and pressed it long. ‘ You give 
me hope," he said, “for happier days to come.” He gave me a 
kindly smile, and we parted. 

Two years passed away, during which time other remark- 
able characters had attracted my notice. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, and I had had occasion to fulfil 
some duties in connection with my secretaryship. The sun was 

ouring its effulgent light into the quiet office, and I had settled 
peal to what I anticipated as an undisturbed afternoon. I 
had been working for an hour when my concentration seemed 
suddenly to leave me, and my mind wandcred back through 
years of past activity. I recalled the genial face and massive 
forehead of the principal under whom I had studied mental 
science, and thought of the vast good derived from his instruc- 
tion. I was suddenly aroused from my reverie by a knock at 
the door, and immediately afterwards my long-ago ghost visitor 
entered the oflice. I hastily rose to greet him and noted with 
pleasure the intelligent, even intellectual smile, upon his face. 
He grasped my hand warmly and inquired if I had an hour at 
my disposal, 

Poner what an exceedingly interesting person my 
visitor was, and the good that might accrue to him by a further 
knowledge of Phrenology, I at once declared myself at hia 
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service. I put away my work, and donning my hat and gloves 
followed my friend into the street. He took my arm and we 
walked on for some distance in silence. Meanwhile I studied 
him curiously. 

“I need not ask how you are," I remarked, “for I perceive 
you have improved mentally and physically.” ‘ 

“Tam glad you think so,” he said, smiling. 

We had now left the busy thoroughfare and entered a respec- 
table street in Chelsea. At one of these houses my companion 
stopped and invited me to enter. A neatly-dressed woman 
came forward to meet us, whom he introduced to me as his 
wife. I bowed, and she held out her hand, pressing mine 
warmly. 


“You are welcome as my husband's friend," she said, “but” 


for you I should probably never have been here.” 

I looked surprised and she laughed merrily. We passed into 
a prettily-furnished sitting-room, wherein comfort and artistic 
arrangement had been blended, and in which tea was served. 
When this was over, nothing would do but I must read his 
wife's character. 

“You have," I said, “a splendid constitution and your 
organisation enables you to undertake a great amount of work. 
Your leading characteristics are Hope, Energy, Language, and 
Causality. You have also an excellent development of the 
social faculties, and your perceptive intellect is good. Your 
brain is above the average in size and your organisation is well- 
balanced. You have poor memory for locality, like your own 
way, and are sometimes mistaken in judging character.” 

They looked at each other and laughed. 2 

“It is strange,” she said, ‘but my husband wrote out faults 
at my desire, and they coincide with your statement exactly.” 

** What did you mean when you said but for me you would 
probably not have been here? " 

She gave a glance toward her husband. He opened a drawer 
and produced a phrenological marriage chart, the one I had 
marked two years before for my ghost friend. : 

“ You see,” he said, “I have followed out your advice to the 
letter, and selected the wife with the characteristics you sug- 
gested. After a short courtship we learnt to love and under- 
stand one another, and have been married nine months." 

As I looked into the face of my old visitor, I perceived the 
far-away look had departed, his bluish eyes had become natural 
in their brightness, and the nervous twitching about the mouth 
was no longer perceptible. I glanced at the dark hair and 
flashing eyes of his wife and drew a mental comparison. At 
tbat moment the clock struck seven and I rose to depart. 
They took my hand graciously and together pointed to a piece 
of ecdlswore in which was worked in letters of gold. “ Phre- 
nology is the foundation on which we have built.” 


GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READINGS. - 


By RICHARD DriMSDALE STOCKER. 
Author of “The Buman Face as Expressive of Disposition,” “ A 
Concordance of Graphology,” &c., dc. 
Y.—Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the 
celebrated dramatist, I am able to give the accompanying 
autograph, which, as we shall see when we come to 
examine it, forms a very typical and interesting example. 


Veep dt, mes 


The sharp, shortly-turned penstrokes which compose 
this signature signify & predominance of the mental 
system, which gives intellectual power, activity of mind, 
and, a relatively large brain. E 
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That the organic quality is high, it is needless to add, 
since the pen movement which produces the strokes that 
constitute the various individual letters, is just—and only 
just—sufficient in order to allow of the letters assuming 
their shapes at all. Not an inch, or a quarter of an inch, 
too much nerve force has been expended in their 


formation. The faculties which are the most prominent 
in this specimen are, amongst others, Language (‘‘y”’ 
connected to “A” with a continuous stroke), Form 


(elegant, shapely capitals), Individuality (acute bases to 
letters), Size (well-proportioned and equi-distant letters), 
Causality (capitals ** H ” and ‘ A," as well as most other 
letters, joined to the rest), Comparison AD uncon- 
fused penstrokes) Human Nature (regular spaces be- 
tween letters), Ideality (neat and delicate strokes to all 
the letters), Constructiveness (original forms of capitals), 
which, taken together, give him power of thought, origi- 
nality of ideas, & strong sense of perfection and the fit- 
ness of things, as well as attention to detail, thorough- 
ness in work, and penetrating insight. His power of 
observation, instinctive judgment of character, and 
fluency of ideas (combined with power of verbal expres- 
sion) are among his besgt-defined intellectual attributes. 

In addition to a finely organised mind and strong 
dramatic instincts, Mr. Jones’ Conscientiousness (letters 
running in a level line), Firmness (decisive, firm, and 
blunt strokes), Hope (upward tendency of writing), and 
Executiveness (forward movement of letters, “t” barred 
with an advancing line of moderate thickness) endow him 
with a painstaking, energetic, and fairly sanguine tem- 
perament. The length of the capital letters—of the “J” 
especially—tells of Activity. Our subject must be doing 
something: he never lets the “grass grow under his 
feet.” : 

His energy and ambition (forcible and upward march 
of handwriting) are, however, fairly well checked by his 
Caution and Prudence (careful, temperate strokes and 
rather low letters). 

There is no “ happy-go-lucky ” inclination exhibited, 
neither does Mr. Jones spend his time in “ building castles 
in the air;" and the way in which the energy is directed 
and expended will be well considered for the most part. 

In the slant of the letters to the right we have the sign 

for sensibility and kindness of heart, whilst from tbe 
rather wide spaces between each of them, we notice that 
there must be a fair degree of the faculty of Friend- 
ship. 
There is not any excessive Self-Esteem shown by this 
autograph, but the Independence (''t' barred rather 
high), power of resolution, and unconventionality of 
character, signified by the writing as a whole, will be re- 
marked by all who have studied written gesture, even 
though they may have had no previous knowledge of the 
science of Graphology. 


DRINK AND THE DEATH RATE. 


Dr. Cheyne, late Physician-General of the Death Rate, once 
made the following extraordinary statement :—“ The informa- 
tion of 20 years has convinced me that were ten young men on 
their 21st birthday to begin to drink one glass (equal to two ounces 
of ardent spirits) or a pint of port wine or sherry, and were they 
to drink this supposed moderate quantity of strong liquor daily, 
the lives of eight out of ten would be abridged by 12 or 15 
years.” 


Cowper was all his days overshadowed by the gloom of in- 
sanity. 
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HOW TO BE WELL.. 
(Continued) 


By T. R. ALLINSON, Ex.-L.R.C.P., ED., &c., 
Author of “ A System of Hygienic Medicine," dc. 

The amount of exercise we take has great influence on our 
health. Man is by nature an animal that has to exercise to 
get his food. His body contains betwen 350 and 400 muscles, 
and the more of these that are brought into action the better 
for the man. Ifa man is engaged in outdoor work, especially 
agricultural, horticultural, or floricultural, then he is obeying 
his highest physical functions. It is well known that gar- 
deners are the longest lived of all classes. That may be shown 
to be due to the pure air they breathe, the exercise taken, and 
the varied mental accupations that is needed in such work. 
There is constant stimulation and no stagnation of the mental 
faculties. 

Exercise is useful in many ways. First, it keeps our muscles 
in good condition and ready for any strain that may be put 
upon them. Secondly, it increases the amount of oxygen we 
breathe. Thirdly, it uses up some of the excess of food that 
we all usually consume, and so tends to keep away congestion 
of various parts, which is commonly called disease. Fourthly, 
by setting heat free it cause the skin to act freely, and so this 
very important covering is kept in good and active condition. 
Fifthly, by tiring the muscles and forming eertain products in 
the blood it causes sleep, and then the wear and tear of the 
body is corrected whilst we are in blissful slumber. Sixthly, it 
inereascs the force of the circulation and so prevents the deposi- 
tion of chalky particles and keeps away premature old age. 
Lastly,those who work hard can't dwell morbidly on themselves, 
nor can they spend too much time in abstruse mental problems 
which may tend to loss of mental balance. 

It is a well-known fact to biological students that those who 
work fairly hard are much less prone to suicide than those who 
lead a life of ease. For low spirits, blues, dumps, being hipped, 
discontent with life, miserables, and all such feelings, no 
remedy can excel physical exercise. At first the sufferer is 
bored, after a little time his mental atmosphere clears a little, 
in an hour or so it becomes clear, and in a couple of hours all 
is serene and bright. A couple of hours of moderately hard 
exercise of any kind will usually cure a bad attack of low spirits. 
The young of animals are generally active and on the move, and 
preparing their muscles for the struggle for existence that must 
take place when they are fully developed. The sports of our 
adult population are nothing else but the gratification of the 
unconscious desire for exercise that is implanted in all of us. 
For health, it is necessary that we take at least two hours 
daily exercise of some kind. Such will keep us off the sick Kst’ 
more is beneficial. No one will take any harın by eight hours of 
moderato exertion or exercise daily. But excessive exercise, 
long continued, or sudden exertions of strength are bad. They 
strain the heart and hlood vessels, and lead to disense and pre- 
mature decay. All kinds of exercise are good, but those are 
best which are taken in the open air. For a proper develop- 
ment of the body a course of gymnastics under skilful instruc- 
tors is best. But for every day purposes we may run, walk, 
row, skate, swim, cycle, play cricket, football, tennis, golf, or join 
in any of the many forms of outdoor exercise that are in vogue. 
Ido not mention hunting, shooting, fishing, and the blood sports, 
for they are attended with cruelty, and no man with a well. 
balanced brain will join in such sports which may give pleasure 
to him, but destroy the life of a sentient creature which is a 
little lower in the scale of evolution than himself. 

For children plenty of outdoor exercise is necessary. One 
really cannot give children more useful presents than spades, 
buckets, and barrows to the very young, hoops to the older 
children, skipping ropes to girls, and to boys a present of a 
cricket set or lawn tennis bat is most appropriate. To young 
men and maidens a bicycle is a suitable and useful thing. To 
elderly men a set of golf clubs is suitable. To all who would 
be well, I say, take at least two hours’ oatdoor exercise of some 
kind every day. 

(To be continued.) 
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HERBERT SPENCER A PHRENOLOGIST. 


Mr. Timson writes :—Mr. Wright, editor of ** The Leicester,” 
and also of ‘‘The Nottingham and Shires Directories,” called 
upon me the other day and in our conversation he asked, Are 
you aware of the fact that the great Professor Herbert Spencer 
is an enthusiastic student of Phrenology. He examined my 
head and wrote me out a chart nearly 80 years ago, and he has 
frequently spent a few days with me, and I have returned the 
visits, and he has been exceedingly interesting when describing 
the different characteristics and developments of the persons 
represented by his pictures. Oh, yes; he is a very clever phre- 
nologist and has examined many of my friends. He is a 
relation of my wife. I have beea examined by Fowler. He 
was a good and very clever phrenologist; also Professor 
Hagarty. I have been interested in Phrenology for over 40 
years. 7 


SKULL SHAPING. 


The skull grows with the brain, as the shell which contains 
the oyster grows with the oyster. The origin of the skull-bone 
in the unborn infant or fatus is not of cartilage like the bones 
of the extremities but of soft membrane-—with what object 
but to allow the brain to expand freely. Living bone, as is too 
often forgotten, is not the same as dead bone. It consists of 
living cells with blood and nerve supply, able to adapt them- 
selves to their surroundings.—Bernard Holländer. 


Astonishing success has attended the efforts of Dr. Lanne- 
longue, an eminent specialist of Paris, to give intelligence to a 
little idiot girl. Though four years old, the child could neither 
walk or stand, and never siniled nor took notice of anything. 
The doctor concluded that the abnormal narrowness of the head 
obstructed the growth of the brain and he made an incision in 
the centre of the skull and cut & piece of bone from the left 
side. The result was marvellous. Within less than a month 
the child could walk, and she has become quite bright—playing, 
amiling, and taking notice of everything around her. The skull 
will not at all times be shaped as nature requires; nevertheless 
the skull is made for the brain and not the brain for the skull, 
and it is right and natural so to help growth. All this is proof 
that Phrenology is not all nonsense.—Walter Brooks. 


Within the last few weeks my attention has been 
called to two articles entitled ** The Human Brain," in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, by H. W. Cook, of North 
Ormesby. I sent a reply to that paper, which doubt- 
less will appear some time in its columns. The gist of 
Mr. Cook's appears to be : '* That it is absurd to say that 
the Brain in developing can cause the hard, bony skull 
to expand.” How ignorant of Anatomy and Physiology 
Mr. Cook must be to pen such a sentence in this, the 
19th century. For mere love of the science of Phreno- 
logy I shall be most happy to convince Mr. Cook against 
his will that Phrenology is true. Mr. Cook's articles are 
full of generalities and platitudes that need no refutation, 
as they convey the conviction to any intellectual reader 
that he knows nothing about Brain—-either animal or 
human. If Mr. Cook will carefully study Combe's System, 
I have no doubt that a few brain cells will develop in his 
own cranium as a convincing proof that brains do grow. 
I hope he will not neglect the present opportunity, 
especially as I am so near to him, and quite at his 
service for either demonstration or argument. I might 
make a Jubilee convert of him if he will favour me with 
an opportunity. Itis really a curiosity to come across 
such quaint ideas as Mr. Cook has contributed to the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle ; one could almost imagine 
one was reading a contribution from the ancient babet: 
surgeons.— Crispi 
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DIGNITY AND RESERYEDNESS OF 
AFFEGTION IN WOMEN. 


By J. Mirnrorr SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Many persons are too open-minded and thus frequently 
get themselves into trouble owing to their lack of discre- 
tion. Others at the opposite extreme are too reserved, 
close, and self contained. It is of the latter condition and 
the manner in which it is manifested in the affections of 
women to which I now wish specially to draw attention. 

Unfortunately for themselves many women manifest 
too much dignity and reservedness of affection. These 
que arise from a full or rather large development of 

cretiveness and Firmness combined with active Self- 

Esteem, though the latter may be but moderately 

developed. Sensitiveness or Approbativeness and Con- 
' scientiousness are also usually active factors in producing 
these feelings. 

There are few traits of character which are more ad- 
mirable in womep than modesty, and few more objection- 
able than an immodest, forward disposition. 

Men appreciate modesty, faithfulness, and sincerity in 
women perhaps more than anything else, so that it would 
be misleading and wrong were I in any way to depreciate’ 
these excellent qualities, yet under a cloak of modesty, or 
rather mock modesty, women frequently develop a stiff, 
formal, dignified, reserved nature which is greatly detri- 
mental to their best interests. 

The PPS which during recent years women 
have had for securing a good education and qualifying 
themselves for, and parlaparan in, occupations and 
pursuits which formerly were exclusively reserved for 
men, have given them an independence which a few 
years since they did not possess. The fact, however, 
remains that woman's especial sphere in life is wedlock 
and maternity, and it would be against reason and 
experience to say that a young woman does not look for- 
ward to marriage as her destiny. She should con- 
sequently guard against developing characteristics detri- 
mental to her interests. 

A great many marriages and chances of marriage are 
marred on account of the dignified reservedness which 
women frequently manifest towards men, and custom is 
to a great extent the cause of it. The circumstances of 
each individual's life are frequently such that unless 
much care is exercised the result is the development of 
some extreme feature or condition, and since all extreme 
manifestations are diseased conditions, these interfere 
with that harmony and consequent happiness which is 
desirable. Efforts should be made therefore to avoid the 
causes and modify the conditions. 

How often may we see women possessed of intelligence 
and good sense who are practical, warm-hearted, and 
affectionate, but their developed reservedness (some 
would call it policy) prevents a display of their natural 
affection, and they go along constantly misunderstood ? 
However much they cared for one of the opposite sex, 
according to those conditions and feelings it would be 
highly improper and bad policy to show it. They see 
some giddy woman united to the man to whom they 
would have been better suited, the result being that all 
parties concerned are disappointed. 

There are few men, I believe, who would be so mean 
as to take advantage of the candid manifestation of 
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woman’s affection, and women need not sacrifice their 
modesty or weaken their position in the least by showing 
it. Itisright they should use all the tact and intelligence 
they possess in studying the dispositions of men, espe- 
cially such as are likely to become their partners for life.. 
But I think they might do better for themselves, and 
more happiness would result on all sides if they did not 
reserve their affection so much. 


BLACKPOOL SANDS. 


The Blackpool Town Council, on June lst, considered an 
amended ‘scheme for the regulation of persons using the fore- 
shore for business purposes. Amongst those who were to be 
prohibited from using the shore were phrenologists, of whom 
last year there were 43 on the sands. Councillor Heap sug- 
gested that licences should be granted for one year to those 
phrenologists who were ratepayers, so as to give them in the 
meantime an opportunity of obtaining other means of liveli- 
hood. The Mayor seconded this as an amendment without 
comment. Councillor Wainwright who brought in the scheme 
would be willing to acccpt the amendment if passed. Though 
he believed the phrenologists in Blackpool were humbugs, he 
did not wish to put any hardship upon them. Councillor Fish 
said if they licensed phrenologists they would have to license 
others. Alderman Bickerstaff said if exceptions were to be 
made it would be time to: start again and consider the whole 
matter afresh. Eventually the amendment was defeated, and 
the recommendations of the Watch Committee will therefore 
be put in foree. The result is that no phrenologist for the 
future will be able to practise his art on Blackpool Sands. 
While this may press hardly on a very few deserving men, yet 
on the whole it is a wholesome clearance of ignorant and im- 
pudent pretenders to phrenological knowledge, whose only use 
of the subject was to parade the name Phrenology as a cloak 
to the practice of palmistry, and other objectionable and 
degrading practices; thus associating in the minds of thou- 
sands their vile methods with phrenological science, which as 
every true student of human nature is aware is not only un- 
connected with, but totally averse to any form of chicanery or 
fortune-telling. : 


ACORINGTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society is making good progress. Meetings are held 
fortnightly at which lectures are given by various friends. 
Mosars- Kerney of Hampton, Green of Padiham, and Boyd of 
the Isle of Man, have each rendered good service. On June 
Qnd the President, Mr. Williams, delivered an attractive 
lecture. This gentleman's valuable services to the Society are 
much appreciated by the members. The Secretary, Mr. T. 
Taylor, 58, Lodge Street, Accrington, would be pleased to 
receive offers of lectures or other assistance for the next 
session. There are many who can help. Who will offer ? 


CLAPHAM. 


— 


W. J. Cook, A.F.P.l., writes:—'' Our winter season of 
phrenological lectures at Gilead Hall, York Terrace, Clapham, 
closed on May 81st. We commenced in October, 1896. The 
meetings have excited considerable interest in the neighbour- 
hood. We are deeply indebted to Mr. D. T. Elliott, F.F.P.I., 
Mr. Rham. and Rev. F. L. Hills for the excellent lectures they 
have given us. Other lectures I have dolivered myself; the 
closing one on May 81, being *' The abuses and uses of Phreno- 
logy, and its true application to humanity." Tho chair was 
occupied by W. W. Jackson, Esq., of Peckham, who has 
several times honourably occupied the chair at those lectures. 
We feel sure a good work has bean done, and instruction given 
for which several have expressed themselves thankful. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices: 68, CHmaNcERY Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


Hours of Business 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturdays 1 till 4. 


The ordinary general meeting of the above Association 
was held on Tuesday, June lst, at 63, Chancery Lane, 
the President in the chair. The Minutes of the previous 
meeting having been confirmed, the President suggested 
as a prelude to the evening's lecture that some person 
should volunteer from the audience for delineation of 
character. A capital examination by the lecturer for the 
evening was the result. 

The PresipENT in introducing the lecturer (Rev. T. B. 
Angold), said that whilst many of them were limited in 
their study of Ethnology to the illustrations and deserip- 
tions given in books, the gentleman who was to address 
them had had the privilege of living and associating with 
men of many races, hence his views and opinions gathered 
in the light of Phrenology would be necessarily interesting 
and instructive to them all as students of human nature. 
He had pleasure therefore in commending to them the 
rev. gentleman, who would deliver to them his lecture 
on 


PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES IN BnrrisH HONDURAS. 


The LECTURER said: '‘ What a pretty town” is the 
common exclamation on the lips of those who look upon 
Belize for the first time, and certainly Belize, the capital 
of British Honduras, does present a picturesque appear- 
ance when seen from the deck of the steamer, the rich 
background of topica foliage, and the white wooden 
houses embosomed in the luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
give the town a charm which our uniform brick houses 
lack. 

The climate is decidedly tropical, the thermometer re- 
gistering from 88 degrees Fah. to 90 during some ten 
months of the year, and then drops as low as 55 degrees 
when the wind blows steadily from the north. The east 
wind which in England is said to ''be good neither for 
man nor beast," is, though hot, a welcome friend. It 
comes across the Atlantio and is familiarly known as the 
Doctor, and the fevers generated by the moist malaria- 
laden west wind depart at the advent of the sea breeze. 

The town numbers some 7,000 inhabitants, mainly com- 
posed of the descendants of those who benefitted by the 
Emancipation of 1837, a few Spaniards, Caribs, Chinese, 
and Hindoos, and of course the ubiquitous Scotchman 
and Englishman. 

Life is very quiet in Belize, no noisy- postman knocks 
at your door, and the screech of the railway whistle does 
nat disturb meditation; telegrams ‘‘ come like angel visits 
few and far between." There is no danger of being run 
over by omnibuses or tramoars, and the electrio light does 
not dazzle the eye, but there is no poverty or want, and 
every man willing to work can earn an honest living and 
get reasonable wages in exchange for his labour. 

The bulk of the people of the colony hail from Africa, 
and from the black and coloured races. In these the 
Motive temperament predominates, which is seen in the 
strong osseous syatem, good musoles, dark skin, eyes, and 
hair, and strongly-marked features. 
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In the average African, Amativeness is well developed, 
he marries early, and is mostly the head of a family circle 
before he is out of his teens. Philoprogenitiveness being 
large gives him strong attachment to his children. Ad- 
hesiveness is large, so is Alimentiveness. He can enjoy 
a good dinner, but is always ready to share it with a 
friend. 

Vitativeness is moderate, he enjoys life, but his large 
Cautiousness, small Hope, large Veneration and Spiritual- 
ity make him almost too willing to change this world for 
a better, and causes him under serious illness to make 
but a feeble fight for life. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness are moderate, 
crimes associated with cruelty are rare, and his anger is 
short lived. 

Acquisitiveness is moderate, his full Benevolence and 
large Approbativeness make his purse a light one. 

Secretiveness is small and Language large. He is no 
believer in Carlyle's ‘‘ divine silence," but thinks that 
*' speech is golden.” 

Cautiousness is an an active faculty and acts'as a salu- 
tary restraint, but combined as it often is with moderate 
Combativeness and Destructiveness maked him timid and 
reluctant to accept responsibility. 

Approbativeness is large and active, and gives ambition, 
which is not always wisely directed, aid often shows 
itself somewhat to the amusement of the onlooker. This 
faculty, combined with large Parental Love, makes the 
parents proud of their children and ready to make great 
sacrifices for their real or fancied advancement. 

Self-Esteem is moderate. He is generous to a fault. 
A little more real dignity and self-reliance would be an 
improvement. Firmness is a prominent organ and he 
can be downright obstinate in arid out of season. 

Conscientiousness is moderate and is often over- 
weighted by his large basilar organs. 

Hope is but moderate; he can laugh heattily and is 
generally cheerful, but his expectations are limited. 
Veneration and Spirituality are large; scepticism is 
simos unknown, and his church is more to him than his 

ome. 

Constructiveness and Imitation are good. : He can 
arn any trade and if well taught will turn out oreditable 
work. 

Individuality and Form are large faculties. He has & 
quick eye and remembers faces ; children quickly learn 
to draw from a copy, their moderata reflections make 
them prefer copying to originating. Colour being large 
makes him fond of rich, gorgeous colours. 

Eventuality is mostly large, and the children excel in 
committing to memory long pieces of prose and poetry 
for recitation. Tune large gives a love of melody, To 
play or listen to a musical instrument is part of his every- 

ay life. 

Language is large, which with Eventuality also large, 
gives the comparatively unlearned man a varied polysyl- 
labic vocabulary. 

Causality and the reflective group being moderate 
render him averse to metaphysics and make him more 
inclined to use what he has than to invent anything in 
its place, and with Veneration large make him conserva- 
tive in tendency 

Agreeableness and Wit are fairly developed, the 
genuine good humour and politeness of the average 
native and the hearty laughter which you vannot fail to 
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hear as you pass the merry groups in the streets, testifies 
to the presence of these faculties. 

From this description of his faculties it will be seen 
that the African has a large cerebellum, active social 
organs, with perceptives larger than reflectives. The 
religious organs that evoke faith, reverence, worship, are 
larger than those that affect conduct; the refining and 
imaginative organs are smaller than the practical group; 
his large muscles and lungs make him more active than 
meditative, ethnically he is one of the younger brothers 
of the race struggling upward, and willing to learn from 
those who are able to teach him. 

Mr. HoLLÄNDER said that at the Anthropological Insti- 
tute Lectures on Races were given and fully dealt with, but 
he had heard none equal to the lecture of that evening, 
the charm being that Mr. Angold had placed in phreno- 
logical language the results of his observations and 
experiences. The Carib race mentioned was the race 
who practised deformity of the head by pressing down 
the Frontal bone. Mental manifestation would not be 
affected by this, as may be shown by the fact that people 
from early life carry heavy weights on their heads 
without ill effect. Civilisation was harmful to native 
races unless they could be treated on phrenological lines, 
when it would be possible to bring out their good points. 

Mr. MELVILLE having been born in British Guiana, had 


had some experience of the region dealt with by the' 


Lecturer, and had studied the varied races^who live 
there— Chinese, Negroes, Dutchmen, Spaniards, as well 
as the native-born race, or Creoles. One characteristic 
of the Negro race was their love of display and orna- 
ment. On one occasion his father’s house was broken 
into by Negroes, their theft being only of fdncy goods, 
including a distorted mirroy, their delight in which led to 
their detection. 

Mr. OVERALL asked the Leoturer's definition of the 
functions of Veneration. 

The Lecturer said Veneration was primarily reve- 
rence or respect for somebody or something higher than, 
or superior to, ourselves. p 

Mr. OVERALL thanked the lecturer for hig definition. 
Offence had often been given by persons attempting to 
define this faculty according to their own peculiar views, 

Mr. J. F. Hupert thought it wise to encourage the 
membership of persons living in the British Colonies 
that we may get the results of their experiences amongst 
the various races of the earth. A series of such lectures 
as the one they had just heard would be most interest- 
ing. One was apt to overlook the fact that there were 
various types and races of Africans. There was no 
doubt black races had their place in the economy of 
nature. 

Mr. Dommen thought brain-shape was modified by 
ressure. He would like to know of the lecturer if the 
eformity of the skull was still practised by the Caribs. 

Mr. MonnELL said the Caribbean race were the older 
inhabitants of the islands north of Honduras, and were 
a totally distinct people from the inhabitants of northern 
South America, the natives of which were originally a 
red-skinned Indian race. The present inhabitants were 
largely descendants of Spanish men and these [ndian 
women, and likely to show no particular racial charac- 
teristics. 

Mr. WARREN thought the lecturer had adopted a wise 
policy in studying Phrenology before he originally started 
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for Honduras, as he was thereby able at once to study 
the people rightly. 

The Presipent, referring to the Carib practice, said 
that it did not affect the mentality of the individual, as 
each generation was born with normal heads, and had 
to be treated the same as their parents to produce: 
flattened foreheads. If the pressure had affected mental 
developments the children of the affected $nes would 
have inherited the required shape. The fact that it had 
not become congenital seemed to him to show that the 
mentality was not seriously modified. 

The Lecrurer, briefly replying, said that  skulls 
were solidly built, and we had less power to mould or 
alter brains than we imagined. Many Negroes had 
attained by pure merit to dignified positions. ‘The Chief 
Justice of Barbadoes, the Mayor of Georgetéwn (a large 
and important centre), several magistrates in Trinidad, 
and other leading men, were Negroes. Brain shape 
varies according to environment. The black boy’s per- 
ceptives are large, his very life depends on it; he knows 
a snake from a twig—a thing which would easily escape 
our ordinary observation. When put to school his 
reflectives increase and his perceptives grow less by 
comparison. The genuine Carib is an aboriginal of the 
West Indian Islands. -He has a yellowish skin, and is 
altogether different from the American Indian. He is 
short and squatty, has a shock head and almond eyes, 
and is an adipose old man at fifty. He has not the hardi- 
hood nor strength, nor is he so vindictive as the Indian. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Angold delineated the 
characters of two persons volunteering from the audienco. 
The examinations were most successful. 


T. TIMSON, F.B.P.A. 


Tar Corn ExcnaNcGE, HINCKLEY.— Prof. Timson, F.B.P.A., 
the popular phrenologist and hydropathist, proprietor of the 
Leicester Hydropathic Establishment, has been delivering a 
course of interesting and entertaining lime-light lectures to 
large and appreciative audiences, who repeatedly applauded 
during the professor's expositions of the science and the several 
examinations of young and old of both sexes given each even. 
ing on the platform. Many hitherto sceptical to Phrenology 
have beon gonvinced of its utility and immense advantages 
when rightly and proficiently applied.—Hinckley Free Press. 


BanwrELL Co-Operative Harr.— During the past fortnight 
Prof. Timson has delivered a course of instructive lime-light 
lantern lectures at the above hall, and the continuous success 
and interest speaks well for the professor. The photos and 
views were also much appreciated by good audiences.—The 
Bosworth Herald, 


COUNTESTHORPE  ScHooLs.— Ihe Rev. Tombs, vicar of 
Countesthorpe, Leicestershire, presided at a course of lectures 
delivered by his permission in the schoolroom, on Phrenology, 
Physiology, and Physiognomy, and in his opening remarks said 
he had great pleasure once again to proside for Prof. Timson 
whose able lectures and public examinations had fully con- 
vinced him of the great value and utility of Phrenology when 

ractised by competent persons. He had received a private 
Belineation from the lecturer and several of his children, aluo 
many of his friends, and all agreed that the readings were most 
accurate and surprisingly correct, even to details which 
were usually unknown even to intimate acquaintances. He 
(the rev. gentleman) had preached a sermon on Phrenology 
and believed it to be what was needed to improve and elevate 
the people. He had pleasure in inviting Professor Timson to 
lecture in his parish. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


I should be very sorry if anyone got hold of the fact 
who didn't ought to know it, and I must advise you, dear 
readers, not to tell such persons that the “ P.P.” is goin 
up not only in circulation but in the confidence an 
esteem of the most intelligent of the reading public, I 
have no objection to your imparting this as a strict secret 
to your intimates but only in a whisper and after due 
caution to them to keep the fact secret as well as you 
have done. : 


I notice with satisfaction that the London Press has 
quoted very liberally from the June issue of the “ P.P.," 
in most instances giving the source of their information. 
This is as it should be, and I would be obliged to any 
reader who could place a copy before the editor of any 
paper in their locality who would notice it. If the names 
and addresses of such be sent to me I will gladly forward 
occasional copies direct for the editor's use. 


Further, I should feel obliged by having sent me at any 
time copies of newspapers which contain reports of phre- 
nological meetings, correspondence, or any reference 
whatever to Phrenology. We want the world to know 
what is being said about us, and what phrenologists are 
doing all over the country. 


Mr. Webb is the lecturer who will delight his hearers 
on July 6th at the meeting of the B.P.A. in Chancery 
Lane. As this is the last meeting of the session, and no 
other opportunity will offer for three months of meeting 
the friends, it is to be hoped that everyone who can 
make it convenient to attend on this occasion will do 
80. 
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I am pleased to see there is a steady but certain ten- 
dency towards an increase of the fees payable to phreno- 
logists for professional services. It bas always seemed 
strange to me that while fees ranging from one to ten 
guineas are readily paid for an examination of the body 
by a doctor, people hesitate to pay—or is it that phreno- 
logists hesitate to charge—similar fees for an examination 
of their mental condition, which in many cases is of 
infinitely greater value, and requires equal if not greater, 
experience and wiser judgment. 


The question of suitability in marriage is one which is 
constantly brought to the notice and attention of profes- 
sional phrenologists, and I have been frequently requested 
to adopt some scheme having for its object the introduc- 
tion to each other of suitable candidates for matrimony 
by opening a column of the “P.P.” to advertisements. 
Now, I do not approve of these as a general rule, but it 
has heen suggested that I may insert some such form of 
advertisement as the following. 


A.—A man 28 years of age, 5 feet 8 inches high, dark, 
with mental-motive temperament,—Firmness, Continuity, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Ideality, and Comparison 
large, Constructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitivenesss 
and perceptives full, and Destructiveness, Veneration 
Memory, Philoprogenitiveness, and social organs small 
seeks introduction to a lady of suitabledevelopment. A 
phrenologist's certificate a necessity. 


Now I would like the opinion of my readers, and es- 
ially professional phrenologists, if they are of opinion 
rom their personal experiences, the suggestion could be 
adopted with benefit to the advertisers. Itis, I am con- 
stantly told, in the practical application of Phrenology to 
the ordinary affairs of our lives that its great utility lies. 
Is this idea one of the “affairs” which can be entertained 
with advantage to those most concerned ? 


I regret to hear that our good friend Mr. Nicholas 
Morgan, whose present address is care of Miss Robinson, 
Wardley, Durham, has been extremely ill, and is yet un- 
able to attend his customary business. J am sure he 
would be pleased to hear from his old friends everywhere, 
and a cheery letter would do him much good. 


It is pleasant to find that some of our active workers 
find an occasional opportunity of recouping their energies 
by a little rest and change. Mr. Severn has been rusti- 
cating in the Royal Borough of Windsor, and Mr. Mark 
Moores has been enjoying himself rambling over the 
Welsh hills. 


Orders for Professor Coates’s new book on “Human 
Magnetism ” cannot be received at the subscription price 
(8s. 6d.) after this month. Advance copies have heen 
promised by the publisher for subscribers only, and as 
soon as received will be forwarded. After this month 
orders will be received at the published price 5s. I 
regret the delay, the more so as the author has informed 
me that the publishers do not intend to bring out the 
book until ‘the early autumn." 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
SIR-GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 


Rs 


3 a > $ 
The popular and successful originator and editor of 
Tit Bits, The Strand Magazine, and other periodicals of 
world-wide reputation has a head which measures over 
23 inches in circumference above the ears. His percep- 
tives are very large, and his reasoning faculties only a 
little less developed. 

He is quick to perceive, very little escapes his notice, 
he has marvellous capacity for detail, and is capable of 
changing rapidly from one subject to another; this en- 
ables him to deal with a variety of matters without the 
slightest confusion. Method and exactness are rules of 
lfe with him, and although he is unconventional and 
somewhat lax in some particulars this very laxity has be- 
come part of a method. He is wonderfully intuitive, he 
recognises the bearing of a subject immediately, he wants 
no twice telling; the old proverb, ** Look before you leap,” 
has but little meaning for him. He looks and leaps simul- 
taneously. He reads as he runs, and a day's observations 
and reflections such as he naturally experiences would be 
a liberal education for some people. 

One of the largest organs in his head is Benevolence, 
Sympathy, that which is commonly known as kindness 
of heart. I hope I am doing him no disservice in stating 
that he is almost unable to resist an appeal to his gene- 
rosity. If his reason or his religious or political bias be 
appealed to for benevolent purposes, he may be inclined 
to discuss the matter; but if the appeal be purely to his 
generosity, help will be forthcoming. 

He has high ideals and lives in a region somewhat 
above that of ordinary humanity. Pictures, poetry, music, 
and that range of refining influences known as ‘The Arts," 
are things in which he delights, and are to him sources of 
much pleasure. He loves to commune with nature, he 
can appreciate the beauty of the tiny floweret or the 
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grandeur of the landscape; the lightning flash and thunder 
roll have no terrors for him, but are objects of admiration 
and sources of inspiration. He is highly conscientious, 
and has a lofty standard of right and wrong by which he 
is more inclined to judge himself than ‘others, and often 
"im M himself because he does not attain to his own 
ideal. 

He likes to be appreciated and is sensitive to praise or 
blame. However he may condemn himself he shrinks 
from the fear of condemnation by others. This to him is 
an incentive to effort, he seeks to merit approval and will 
work hard and devotedly at any subject if his work is 
recognised and appreciated at its true value. His clear 
perception and sound judgment will readily distinguish 
between honest approval and flattering praise, hence a 
knowledge of this weakness cannot benelit the" flatterer. 
Notwithstanding this desire to stand well he has but 
small Self-Esteem, he does not pride himself on his 
position or attainments, nor does he assume a dignity or 
authority common to many persons who have consider- 
ably less claim. . 

He frequently defers to others when he is much more 
capable of dealing with matters than those whose opnions 
he adopts, and would do better to be more decided, self- 
assertive, and positive. This I would insist on, as, in my 
opinion, it would conquer his greatest weakness. 

The executive faculties, and those which would in the 
ordinary business man make for success,—Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Combative- 
ness, and Acquisitiveness are all subordinate. The dis- 
covery of this fact certainly astonished me, and caused 
me to seek for reasons for his business success. I found 
them in his ardour, enthusiasm, readiness of comprehen- 
sion, quickness offaction, desire for po teet natural 
intuition and inspiration, and a good development of the 
organ of Hope. I need not trace the action of these 
powers in the case under review, but a good idea nurtured 
and enthusiastically advocated has made many of the 
world’s greatest men. Sir George Newnes is a splendid 
living example of whole-hearted, earnest labour combined 
with tact and prescience. 

He is somewhat impulsive, and cannot endure anyone 
slow though they may be “sure.” Though fond of a 
story or anything which appeals to his vivid imagination, 
he is very restless if compelled to listen to a prosy yarn 
or one unduly deren He likes variety and plenty 
of it, and soon wearies if confined to one subject. He 
does not object to having plenty of ''irons in the fire," 
and is well able to see after the lot. 

Iam of opinion that Sir George is a hero-worshipper. 
He would not stint praise where it was due, and he ad- 
mires men who have attained distinotion by pure merit. 
He, too, with moderate Caution would emulate the deeds 
of those, who in moments of danger risk their lives for 
other's safety, and if such untoward cireumstances should 
everarisein his experience he would acquit himself bravely. 

To sum up, Sir George is alert, prompt, keen to per- 
ceive, ready to act, wonderfully sympathetic, somewhat 
deferential, ardent, enthusiastic, impulsive, and hopeful. 
He loves variety, refinement, and beauty. He lacks 
volubility, positivism, caution, and self-reliance. He is 
inclined to be too kind to wrong doers, and places too 
high a value upon the opinions of others. This is the 
estimate I form of his character based entirely upon the 
formation of his head as viewed in the light Ji phrenolo- 
gical revelation. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Sienorn Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


In regard to the rise and fall of nations, with their 
peculiar national characteristics alluded to in my last 
notes, there runs a deep psychological problem for 
novitiates to unravel. Why certain tribes cease to be 
powerful, and thus cause a national calamity, the result 
of which is their disappearance as a nation, The type 
of the Engis skull, in contrast to the Neanderthall from 
the chalk cliffs of Germany, speaks with trumpet tongue 
to a phrenologist of a superior race far ante-dating our 
present ideas—the dawn of civilisation. Take another 
example—the Egyptian mummy—one of which I write 
from, and it is only a similar type of others of the same 
race I have had, it forceably calls to mind that beautiful 
“ Address to a Mummy," in Belzone's exhibition, com- 
mencing ‘‘ And thou hast walked about (how strange a 
story) in Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago.” 


In this race the type of ‘mind was distinctly mental, 
with large perceptive intellects, good moral heads and 
considerable Self-Esteem, whilst the propensities are 
only moderate. This at once conveys to the phrenolo- 
gist that they were a nation deeply interested in art and 
science; and no doubt, could we pe down into 
Egyptian mysteries, we should find a higher civilisation 
than that existing at the present time. This type of the 
Egyptian Pharoahe was developed intellectually and 
morally to such an extent that they easily became the 
prey to a horde*of physically-powerful barbarians. The 
relics of ancient Egypt are the richest in architectural 
remains of all prehistoric times. Independently of all 
Ethnic sources of thought, we might come to the con- 
clusion that the history of the nation was buried ages 
ago, possibly contemporaneously with some gigantic 
Atlantian catastrophe. 


Above the prognatious jaws of the Egyptian people 
was a fine ideal of a Caucasian-formed skull, with the 
basis of Semitic stock, thus giving that peculiar brain 
stamina common to the Arabian race. No doubt the 
Egyptian peoples were the pupils of a higher master ; 
revelling in mystical lore which the tide of barbarianism 
has swept into oblivion, only to be resuscitated by 
piecing fragmentary evidences culled from the store 
which lies deeply buried in the ancient monasteries of 
Thibet. Thinking of those ancient remnants of 
humanity carries one back into the shades of mysticism 
until there is almost a contempt for the present matter- 
of-fact everyday life. 


Another magnificent specimen of prehistoric man— 
one of the long heads from Britton’s tumuli—tells a 
similar story of intellectual and moral greatness, which 
has succumbed to the more sordid, ignorant men of the 
stoue age. The problem is, how did such a type come 
there? Was it some noble prisoner condemned to be 
the victim of a canibal feast? for the type stands out as 
distinct as a Hebrew character from a Gredk. Perforce 
we must leave imagination to fill in the blank, and to 
keep to more matter-of-fact phrenological principles. 


Then we have a distinct organisation of a most power- 
ful character evolving in the United Germany, which in 
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the coming ages must play an important part in the 
history of nations. In this type we have power and 
endurance, with a keen reflective intellect, an analytical 
aud cause-discovering mind, wishing to know the why 
and the wherefore of eyerything. There will be a 
gradual advance in metaphysical thought, from pure 
materialism to an ideal spirituality as their brains 
develop upward under the excitement of intellectuality. 
At the present time the Brain is phlegmatic, but well - 
developed in the base, with powerful digestive organs ; 
thus there is the rocky groundwork on which to build & 
stupendous future. Steady, plodding mechanical ability, 
with a taste for philosophy and music, and love of the 
good.things of this world are typical of the race. 


The temperament gives love of ease and outdoor 
employment, Already Germans, through their steady 
reliable character, are appreciated as servants. Their 
temperament being somewhat phlegmatic makes them 
averse to change, and much disposed to stay in one place 
unless necessity compels them to move.  Carefulness 
and frugality are also peculiarities. The organs of Love 
of Size and Power of Endurance are well developed, 
thus in the struggle for ‘existence they will rival the 
proverbial nine lives of a cat. There is also a keen 
humour and large social brains. 


` 


It was a fine type of German humor which suggested 
the reply when the doctor had been called and bluster- 
ingly enquired why the patient had not sent for him 
before he went out of his mind. The Frau's reply was 
to the point. “ Ach! do you think he would have sent 
for you while he was in his right mind?" Many 
German's are fine specimens of humanity; their deep 
insight into cause and effect, and their innate love of the 
beautiful, tinctured as it is with the romantic. ghost lore 
of their hills and valieys, has already stamped them as 
one of the coming races in civilisation, which, aided by 
wealth derived from industrial pursuits, will enable them 
to become one of the foremost nations of the earth. 


Following the Germans, and typical in contrast, both 
nationally and historically are the French. Here is a- 
nation which has reached the zenith of its power, and 
must in its turn either blend with some other nation or 
suffer extinction. The Brain is fine in texture, with a 
good perceptive intellect, and large organs of Hope and 
Approbativeness. The suavity and politeness of the 
French is in strong contrast to the brusqueness of the 
English. They live in the present, presenting an ever 
cheerful front, even in the midst of adversity. Trouble 
is soon thrown behind them; fashion and frivolity are 
their leading traits of character. They are as frank and 
open in disposition as the German is discreet and close. 
They are highly strung, and extremely sensitive upon 
points of personal character, but seldom anything deep. 


Of course, I speak of them as a nation. There are 
individuals who stand out from the general community 
the same as in other nations—men and women who are 
bound to come to the front; but these are not typical of 
the race. An Englisman is often bored to death by a 
voluble Frenchman whom he meets at a café, and the 
Frenchman, I daresay, is equally disgusted at the 
sobriety and closeness of the Englishman. The French- 
man often chats freely of his home matters, and wonders 
whether the Englishman has a home or not. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By F. W. Fon». 


Lesson IV.—Foop. (Continued.) 


Carbonaceous or Non-Nitrogenous Foods.—This class of food 
possesses the heat-giving properties. The most important 
substance of the class is starch. It is found in plants in the 
form of granules of various sizes. I$ is insoluble in cold water, 
but on the addition of boiling water, it swells up forming a 
paste. It consists of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen, having 
the formula CeHi905, that signifying that six atoms of carbon 
are combined with ten atoms of Hydrogen and five atoms of 
‘Oxygen to form a molecule of starch.- 

If starch be heated for some time or treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid it is converted into British gum or dextrine, 
which differs from starch and is soluble in water. Farinaceous 
or starchy food must be reduced to this form by the process of 
digestion before it can become assimilated. This change is 
actually brought about by the saliva and pancreatic juice. 

The following articles of diet contain a large percentage of 
starch: rice, arrowroot, Scotch oatmeal, barley, wheat, peas, 
beans, and potatoes (23 per cent.). 

Sugar.—Sugar, like starch, is made up of the elements 
C, O, and H, but on account of its great solubility in water it 
soon finds its way into the system. Sucrose or ordinary cane 
sugar is a frequent constituent of vegetable juices; it is obtained 
from the sugar-cane, the sugar-maple, and beetroot. Cane 
sugar may be converted into glucose or grape-sugar by the 
action of sulphuric acid. This is less sweet and less solable in 
water than cane-sugar. A fruit pie which was thoroughly 
sweetened before baking often becomes sour on account of the 
acids of the fruit converting the cane-sugar into grape-sugar. 
Grape-sugar is often seen in the crystallised state in dried grapes 
or raisins and other fruits. It is the variety of sugar found in 
diabetic urine. 

1f we continued the heating of the starch and sulphuric acid 
in the above expetiment, the dextrine which was first formed 
would be converted into a sugar called dextrose. Milk sugar or 
lactose is the sweet principle of the milk of various animals, 
The chief peculiarity of this sugar is that it is not susceptible 
to alcoholic fernientation. 

Solid fats and oils are carbonaceous foods. The natural oils 
are compounds of olein, palmatin or stearin, with glycerine. 

Take as an example olive oil, which is expressed from the 
fruit of Olea Europea. It is chiefly oleate of the radical, 

glyceryl CsHs, (Glycerine is a hydrate of the radical thus— 
CgH5(HO)s) having the formula C3H58C18H330x. 

Nuts are rich in oil, therefore a too free indulgence is apt to 

produce nausea. 

Butter or milk fat is an example of a solid fat. 

yield 87} per cent. of fat acids by saponification. 
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Acids.—Various acids are contained in fruits. They do not 
convey much nutriment or animal heat, but they contribute 
much to health. The following are the chief acids met with in 
fruits: oxalic, malic, tartaric, citric, etc. F 

Water, the great solvent and distributor of foods, we shall 


consider in our next article. 4 
(To be continued.) 


THE PARTS THAT DO NOT GROW OLD. 


In his work on the senile heart Dr. Balfour tells us that there 
are two parts of the human organism which, if wisely used, 
“largely escape senile failure." These two are the brain end 
the heart. Persons who think have often wondered why brain 
workers, great statesmen, and others should continue to work 
with almost unimpaired mental activity and energy up toa 
period when most of the organs and functions of the body are 
in a condition of advanced physical decay. There is a physio- 
logical reason for this, and Dr. Balfour tells us what it is. The 
normal brain, he affirms, ‘remains vigorous to the last,” and 
that “because its nutrition is especially provided for." About 
middle life, or a little later, the general arteries of the body 
begin to lose their elasticity, and to slowly but surely dilate. 
They become, therefore, much less efficient carriers of the 
nutrient blood to the capillary areas. But this is not the case 
with the internal carotids, which supply the capillary areas of 
the brain. On the contrary, those large vessels * continue to 
retain their pristine elasticity, so that the blood-pressure re- 
mains normally higher than within the capillary area of any 
other organ in the body. The cerebral blood-path being thus 
kept open, the brain tissue is kept better nourished than the 
other tissues of the body." Who is there among those who 
have reached or pee middle age that will not be rejoiced to 
find such adimirable physiological warrant for the belief that 
the brain may continue to work, and even to improve, almost 
io the very last hour of life? j 


THE MOTHERS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


From a number of facts, a few of Which may be selected for 
purposes of illustration, it appears singularly striking that the 
inheritance of mental talent is more generally derived from the 
maternal than the paternal side. 

The mother of Lord Bacon was skilled in many languages, 
and translated and wrote several works which displayed learn- 
ing, acuteness, and taste. 

David Hume, the historian, mentions his mother as a woman 
of “singular merit," and who, although in the prime of life, 
devoted herself entirely to his education. i 

Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the mother of the celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, was a woman of considerable abilities: it 
was writing a pamphlet in his defence that first introduced her 
to Mr. Sheridan, afterwards her husband, She also wrote a 
novel, highly praised by Dr. Johnson. 

The mother of Schiller, the German poet, was an amiable 
woman. She hada strong relish for the beauties of nature, and 
was passionately fond of. music and poetry. Schiller was her 
favourite child. - 

Goethe thus speaks of his parents: ''I inherited from my 
father a certain sort of eloquence, calculated to enforce my 
doctrines on my auditors ; from my mother I derived the faculty 
of representing all that the imagination can conceive with 
energy and vivacity." $ 

The mother of Thomson, the poet was & woman of uncom- 
mon natural endowments, possessed of every social and domes- 
lio virtue, with & warmth of imagination scarcely inferior to 
her &on. 

Sir Walter Scott's mother was & woman of great accomplish- 
ments and virtue. She had a good taste for and wrote poetry, 
which appeared in print in 1789. 7 

The mothers of Napoleon, Marmontel, Sir William Jones, 
and a host of others, were also very remarkable women, 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Webs, F.B.P.A. 


ConsTRUCTIVENESS—(Continiwed ). 

The writer of these lessons experienced many instances of 
phrenological truth whilst spending Whit-week in Normandy. 
For example: In the cathedral of Notre Dame. at Rouen, the 
beautiful Chapel of the Virgin contains two magnificent mouu- 
„ments. One of these—that of Cardinal George d'Amboise, 
Abp., of Rouen—contains a miniature sculpture of the archi- 
tect, Roland Leroux, by himself. In addition to a well. 
developed intellect, this head is exceedingly wide at Con- 
atructiveness—an essential element in the mental needs of an 
architect. All artists who design their own subjects possess 
it largely developed. 

THE SENTIMENTS. 

In our previous lessons we have considered the qualities 
common to man and the higher forms of the animal kingdom. 
We come now to consider a higher order of mental activity— ~ 
the superior instincts called by phrenologists the Sentiments. 
Some of these mental forces are not entirely wanting in the 
lower animals. For example horses have been known to 
partake of the pride of their riders, dogs have felt 
sympathy for their masters. Who has not seen at 
some time or other a pet dog, by licking the hand or other- 
wise, trying $o comfort his owner, after an attack on him, no 
matter whether such an attack were real or pretended ? Still, 
in the lower animals the sentiments, at best are but poorly 
developed. It is in man that they display their usefulness and 
value—in the love of goodness, justice and moral beauty. 
One of the chief functions of the Sentiments is to direct and 
dominate the instincts. That they, in many instances, do not 
succeed in this, is the result of their inadequate development, 
for relatively larger propensities predominate them. Some- 
times they are so variously developed amongst themselves that 
they thwart each other. A person with weak Conscientious- 
ness and Love of Approbation may be so dominated by some 
passion, say Acquisitiveness, that he is almost entirely without 
moral responsibility. The medical profession call such persons 
“ instinctive criminals.” To such a development add small 
Hope, and the result is often the suicide. In such a person 
the Sentiments are not powerful enough to prevent the crimi- 
nal from enjoying his criminal instincts. 

One of the most important of these organs is 

SELF-ESTEEM, 
an organ that has made leaders in classes of Society, from the 
chief of a gang of bandits or privateers to the conquerors of 
the world. 

If anyone will examine the portraits of the Duke of Devon- 
shire or Sir Wm. Harcourt, he will observe that both gentle- 
men have largely developed heads at the crowns—tho posterior 
superior part of the head, or, in other words, the superior 
posterior part. It lies above Conscientiousness and Firmness. 
It is an easy organ to estimate. The writer knows a person who 
admits that Phrenology credits him with a large development 
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of this organ, and decides that therefore .Phrenology is un- 
worthy of belief, as, considering his superior ability, he is the 
most humble person he knows. It is needless to say he has 
the organ very large. 

The portraits of Philip II. of Spain, Pope Alexander VI, 
the Emperor Nero, Cardinal Richelieu, Stubbs the painter, 
William Cobbett, Godwin the deistical publisher, Peter Renée 
the protestant martyr, etc., had large developments of Self- 
Esteem. Godwin was a martyr to his convictions; imprison- 
ments could not subdue him. Renée would not save his life, 
though opportunities offered themselves. He fell at the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's. 

It is well developed in Joseph Chamberlain, and still more so 
in Keir Hardie, late M.P. for West Ham. Such people walk 
bolt upright with the head “ above plumb.” They seldom look 
to the right or left, enjoying very considerable satisfaction with 
themselves. The writer has seen Keir Hardie walk along the 
platform at Fenchurch Street Station as though he were the 
most important person of his time. i 

It was well developed in Dr. Gall and in Dr. Broussais, two 
of the brightest suns in the firmament of Science. Profound 
in knowledge, honest in purpose, and independent and 
thorough in their methods of investigation, they never swerved 
from phrenological truth. The sagacious Poupin called 
Broussais the greatcst medical discoverer of modern times, and 
that he owed his pre-eminence not only to his intellectuel 
ability but to his large Self-Esteem. Writing in 1887 he said, 
“ Qu'importe aprés tout c'est l'Estime de Soi qui a fait de M. 
le docteur Broussais le plus grand novateur et le premier 
médicin de notre époque ; c'est, nous l'esperons, par l'Estime 
de Soi qu'il conservera cette preóminence.''* 

There is no doubt that speaking generally this organ is more 
largely developed in the English thanit is in the French. 
Englishmen appear haughty to the French, the French appear 
supercilious and over polite to the English. 

On Whit Tuesday last the writer visited the Museum in the 
Hotel de Ville at Caen. -Here is an excellent picture gallery 
for such & comparatively small town. In one of the rooms 
there is a fine cast of Napoleon Buonaparte at 14 years of age. 
This cast is remarkable for the large size of the organs of Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation, especially the former. These 


are essential organs in the production of Ambition. And who 


so ambitious as he? He outrivalled Alexander. He nearly 
approached the Ambition of Satan, who would rather rule in 
hell than serve in heaven. 


“What does it matter after all, it is Self-Esteem that has made 
of Dr. Broussais the greatest innovator and the first physician of 
our era. We hope it will be by Self-Esteem that he will preserve 
his pre-eminence. 


Cromwell lived in constant fear of assassination. For 
several years he never slept two consecutive nights in the same 
room, and always wore a suit of chain armour under his 
clothing. £ 

Prescott, the great historian, was alinost blind dtring the 
whole of his literary life. He could use his eyes for a few 
moments each day, and was compelled, both in making his 
historical researches and in writing his books, to rely on the 
vision of others. 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Friday, June 11th, Mr. C. P. Stanley lectured on “ Self-culturo 
in Theory and Practice." The chair was taken by Mr. H. E. Barley. 
The lecture showed that, fer any efforts after individual improve- 
ment to be successful, it is essential to understand certain general 
principles, and to put in practice certain general rules. Itis quite 
possible for persons to make great efforts and to have the very 
highest aspirations and yet entirely fail. He who would improve 
his own character must know the sorious nature of the work he 
takes in hand, and set about it with the practical carnostnoss of 
one who believes that in his world nothing happens by caprice. The 
cause must be adequate to produce the effect. The following were 
among some of the points dealt with:—1. The nocessity of know- 
ledge, Phrenology cannot be dispensed with. 2. Favourable physi- 
cal conditions; ill-health and diminished self-control go hand in 
hand, and this is specially apparent in higher natures; this branch 
of the subject needs far more attention than it gets, 3. Change of 
occupation and recreation are indispensable. 4. “ Off-setting " such 
faculties, sentimonts, or passions, as call for control, by the intelli- 
gont cxercise of other mental powers ; sclf-donial must commence 
at the proper time; there is no improvement without, and it is the 
only royal road to happiness, 5. Spiritual influences, which, 
though above reason, arc none the less real, A discussion followed 
and the proceedings closed with the usual! votes of thanks. 


EXPERIENCE PRIZE. 


A Prize of Five Shillings will be given to the sender of 
the best instance of real practical value derived from 
phrenological advice. If necessary each statement must 
be capable of proof, as probably the winning case may 
be published, though without name if the winner objects. 
Contributions must reach the office by July 10th, or will 
be disqualified. d 

The winner of the June competition will be announced 
next month. : 


REVIEWS OF PUBLICATIONS. 


t Pra Livina AND TurNKING " (Ideal Publishing Union), is 
the third of a series of books published under the title of 
the “ Vegetarian Jubilee Library." Its author the Rev. Pro- 
fessor J. E. B. Mayor, sometime librarian to Cambridge 
University, and Editor of the Cambridge Journal, after per- 
sonally testing the value of a vegetarian diet, became an 
enthusiastic advocate. Lectures and sermons on the subject 
from him were frequent, each of which bore ample testimony, 
not only to his own fullest confidence, born of experience, but 
were valuable as containing much reliable information culled 
from many sources. The present volume is a collection of 
some of the best of these efforts, and is worthy the thoughtful 
attention of all lovers of their kind.. It is earnest, clear, 
reasonable, and scientific. and points out the advantages. — 
mental and physical—to be derived from the frugality which 
an adoption of the vegetarian diet secures. 

THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL (June).—The present number 
is an exceedingly interesting one. Sketches are given of the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Duke of 
York. Dr. Drayton continues his articles on Phrenotypes ; 
Miss Piercy cleverly compares the two chief Scotch poets, 
Burns and Scott, and Miss J. A. Fowler gives phrenological 
criticisms of the American ambassadors to France and 
Britain. The illustrations are well executed, and the printing 
and gencral get-up excellent. 

Human NATURE: San Francisco. The June issue keeps up 
to its ordinary high level. A number of articles, pithy and 
valuable appear in its pages, and are interesting to all. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Wass.—Your communication on Acquisitiveness was 
received too late for insertion this month. 

D. E. SawuEL.—Yours on Nomenclature too late. Will 
appear next month. 

W. H. Cease (U.8.A.)—Postage of letters to England is 
5 cents not 3. You could have sent the information by post 
card for 2 cents. Please note in future. 

SemrpHors.—The book you require is now out of print. 
You may probably get it of Prof. Severn, Brighton. See his 
advt. 


B.B.B.— There is every reason to believe that the articles by 
Mr. Webb which you so much admire will be, when complete, 
republished in book form. I cannot, however, say when this 
will be. 


Awxious.—The publication of a text book on Phrenology is 
engaging the attention of the British Phrenological Association. 
Many difficulties present themselves, the financial one not being 
the least. 
pounds ? 


Can you help with a donation, say, of one hundred 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


A Hatr-Guinea will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

1. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be a 

leading feature. 

2. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 

no case exceed 2,000. 
3. The winning story becomes the property of the 
PoruraR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

4. Tt must be written on one side of the paper only. 

. Btamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 
successful authors desire their MSS returned. 


6. All competitions must reach the office—46 & 48, 
Goswell Road, London, E.C., by the 10th of each 
month. Stories for the August compotition must 
be in by July 10th at latest. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


July 2nd.—British PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 63, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Lecture by 
Jas. Webb, Esq., F.B.P.A., on “ The Poet 
Moore and his contemporaries,” at 7.45 a.m. 
Admission Free. 


Kew.—Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday even- 
ing at Station Parade, Kew Gardens, S.W. 
Stackpool E. O'Dell. Admission Free, 8 p.m. 


BinuiNGHAM.—Ivery Wednesday evening Mr. Burton’s 
OMM 11, County Chambers, Corporation 
treet. 


LeicesteR.— Leicester Phrenological Institute,3, Museum 
Square, New Walk. Every Thursday even- 
ing at 8 p.m. 

NrwcAsTLE.—July 8th and 22nd. Class Instruction at 
100, Clumber Street. Free to all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page ts open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seema to call for discussion. | Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will’not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 300 words in length. 


Popular 


BLACKPOOL SANDS. 


Dear Sir,—Your note about Blackpool Sands contains a 
good deal tbat is true. Three years’ residence in the town has 
shown me more humbug under the name of Phrenology than I 
had seen in all my previous 23 years’ travelling. Last year 
there were between 80 and 40 who called themselves 
phrenologists, none except myself but who used the name as a 
cloak under which to practise palmistry. 

To see men grey in years boasting the possession of American 
and English diplomas, pretending to be mesmerised to please a 
gaping crowd is beyond all decency and common sense. 

To hear persons possessed only of conceit and ignorance pre- 
tending to weigh up Mr. Gladstone, and telling the crowd that 
he possessed little or no intelligence is only to be matched by 
one whom I once heard at Morecambe talking to his audience 
about “ Rome in France." One morning at Blackpool I saw a 
man trying to sell scissors and telling the people there was 
nothing in Phrenology. Next day I saw him pretending to ex- 
amine heads. 

The fact that the people who visit Blackpool are in a holiday 
frame of mind, full of life and spirit for enjoyment gives the 
phrenological humbug his opportunity. 

The senside offers a splendid opportunity to teach and prac- 
tice genuine Phrenology. I have lectured in more and larger 
halls than any other member of the B.P.A.—from four to six 
weeks, nightly in each; but have ever met with respect, simply 
because I have never yet stooped to any practice which would 
degrade Phrenology in the minds of the hundreds of thousands 
who have heard me. 

The fact is, if half-a-dozen genuine phrenologists had gone to 
Blackpool ten years ago, the present deplorable state of things 
would not have been in existence to-day. All honour to Mr. 
Hemming, late of Blackpool, for the stand he made against 
humbug, and the resolute manner in which he gave genuine 
lectures on Phrenology, and practised its teachings.—Yours 


truly, Mark Moores. 
B.P.A. DIPLOMA, 


Dear Sig,—Having read Mr. Williams's letter in the Ma 

P.P., allow me to say that no one has even hinted that a well- 
educated man would necessarily be or become a good delineator 
of character. I take it that the desire is to raise the standard 
and to urge tbc Association to be still more stringent in ex- 
amining applicants for the Diploma, so that when practising as 
professional phrenologists they may be thoroughly qualified to 
carry on the work in a creditable manner. All this is very 
wise. 
Mr. Williams may be satisfied with those who have but a 
smattering of education providing they can delineate character, 
but others may be able to recognise the fact that such men are 
not likely to win for the science the respect and confidence of 
cultured people. 

True friends of Phrenology will do their best to bring into the 
field more efficient men, and thus press out the unprincipled, 
uncultured, incompetent pretendera who dub themselves pro- 
fessors, and who do more ta disgrace than to elevate and 
advance Phrenology. 1 Re 

Surely Mr. Williams knows that no one is a born phrenolo- 
gical character reader. He may be born with a capaacity to 
read character intuitively, or he may be born with an organiza- 
tion which will enable him to learn Phrenology, and thus in 
time with proper practice be able to read character phrenologi- 
cally. Women are often endowed with the abihty to read 
character intuitively, yet many of them would be unable to 
become good phrenologists, and where is the woman or man 
unacquainted with Phrenology who can delineate character like 
a competent and cultured phrenologist? 
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But in addition to gaining the Diploma professional phreno- 
logiats when lecturing and advertising, should plainly inform 
the public that the title of Fellow of the B.P.A. is an indication 
of proficiency. In this way people in time would know how to 
recognise the competent phrenologist wbich is not known at 
present, and consequently pretenders often get patronage which 
should have been bestowed on more efficient men. 

Mr. Rudd deserves commendation for acting as he described 
in his letter, and I agree with him that the B.P.A. should do its 
best to prevent persons using the title falsely. 

I also agree with one correspondent that no intermediate 
certificate is needed—the Diploma certifying profigione being 
all tbat is required. Nevertheless until people know how to 
recognise the competent phrenologist, incompetent pretenders 
will exist and continue to retard the progress of Phrenology.— 
Yours truly, A. H. Erus, 


Dear Sır, —I was gratified to find that my letter on the 
B.P.A. and prelimiiary edueation had stirred the wrath and 
indignation of some of your readers. These correspondents in 
my opinion acted conscientiously and fearlessly. Their modus 
operandi is far better than criticising statements before an 
Association when the author is not present to defend himself or 
alter his opinion in favour of the critic. The P.P. is not the 
only scientific journal considering this most important subject 
at the present time. Both the medical and the pharmaceutical 
councils intend to raise the standard of their preliminary 
examinations. How is it that these bodies do not take the 
advice of Mr. Williams and abolish this examination because it 
has no direct bearing on medical or pharmaceutical science ? 

I agree that a good general education will not create the 
scientific man, but it is necessary that the scientific man should 
posce sufficient general knowledge to thoroughly understand 

is subject. I am unable to understand what Mr. Williams 
.means by linking Phrenology to other sciences. I have never 
suggested degrading Phrenology by this means. My utmost 
efforts will always be to free it from the ignorance and super- 
stition with which it is sometimes associated. I refer to 
palmistry, fortune telling, and spirit rapping. If Mr. Williams 
refers to Latin, English, etc., I would suggest that everyone 
who intends to become & mechanic should not be allowed to 
learn to read and write, as these subjects have no particular 
bearing on their particular line of work.—Youra truly, 

. F. W. Forp. 


CHARTS. 


Dear SiR, —I am pleased to see Mr. Chas. Baker make an 
attempt in the June issue of the “ P.P.” to prove the necessity 
of compiling a chart suitable for persons of various tempera- 
ments. Allow me to state that we (the Ellis Family of Phreno- 
logists) compiled such charts years ago and have found them 
most useful in practice. The method we adopt is as follows. 
We have three degrees, moderate, average, and full, and deal 
with the mental, motive, and vital and balanced temperaments 
in turn. More than that, knowing that the same wording will 
not be applicable for persons of all ages we have special charts 
for children under two years of age, another for children from 
two to fourteen years of age, another for adults from fourteen 
to forty, and another one for adults over forty. 

A short time ago a family of no less than twenty-eight 
persons consulted us in one day, and in such cases we specially 
realise the benefit, for under the old system many of the charts 
would have appeared so similar that the clients would be 
tempted to remark on the apparent similarity of the characters 
owing to their inability to combine one organ with another.— 
Yours truly, ALBERT ELLIS, 


[Messrs. Ellis have sent a copy of their chart. It is certainly 
constructed on an ingenious plan, but from its very versatility 
it is likely to mystify the average chart marker. The pam- 
phlet is, however, y marred by the inclusion of pages for 
giving prognostications, &., by means of palmistry, hence 
we strongly advise phrenologists to leave it severely alone.— 
Ep. PPI 
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DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— ) 

CnRoTHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 

Fowner & Uo., L. N., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

Husert, Professor, F. BB. P.A., Past President of the British Phrenological 
Association ; Consulting "Phrenologist and Specialist for mental cascs. 
CONSULTATIONS IN TOWN BY APPOINTMENT. Residence: Wordsworth 
Road, Harpenden. Telegraphic Address: HUBERT, HARPENDEN. ^ 

O'DxzLL, STAckPooL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 

WARREN, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BIRMINGHAM— 
Borron, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County Chambers, Corpora- 
tion Street. Free Lecture every Wednesday Evening. 
HawLEY, WALTER S., 4, Bromsgrove St. Bazaars, Socials, &c., attended. 


BLACKPOOL— , 
Moorgs. Mark, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. Mark Moores never calls at 
people s houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 

as done. 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
HaTrIELD, W., No. 8, Promenade. 


BRIGHTON— 
SavznN, J. MiLLorT, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 
Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


CARDIFF— 
Mayo, E. S. G., 5, Castle Arcade. 
EVESHAM— 
GorLBDaE, Mr., BETEMAS Phrenologist-Physiognomist. Letters: Evesham 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
WEBB, JAMES, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 


LIVERPOOL— 3 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen’s Road, Everton 
JAuxs, E. C., 51, Queen's Road, Everton Road. 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 


MORECAMBE— 
Taytor, J. W., F.F.P.1., F.B.P.A., &c., Skipton Street, Consulting 
Phrenologist and Specialist on the Brain, Heart, Lungs and Stomach. 


RHYL, N.W.— 
CHEETHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician ; Inventor of CHERTHAM'S 
PATENT BATTERY. 
ROTHESAY, N.B.— 
Coates, James, F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 
Coates, Mrs., F.B.P.A., Glenbeg, Ardbeg. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS — 
Brooks, WALTER, 8, Prince ‘Frederick Place, Osborne Street, Lecturer on 
Mental Science, Character Studies from Photos. 


SWINDON— 
Bart, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
: Dommen, H. P., 85, Fleet Street. 


ST. ANNE'S-ON.SEA, LANCS.— 
ALLEN, JOHN, F.B.P. A, F.F.P.., &c. Educational Threnologist and 
Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 


WINDSQR— 
Brackrozp, J. P., F.B.P.A., 41, Peascod Street. 
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THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
WR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Mra. SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
FEES from 2/6 to £5 5s. 0d. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogue sent Free on application. 


All the principal works on Ehranology Health 
Hygiène, £c., kept in stook. H 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 
ONE PENNY 


p IN KIN PER YARD, 


(By Post.) Patterns on Application. 


Ladies may rely on the most delicate, aa well 
as the coarser fabrics being satisfactorily dono. 
and returned same day as received. Postal 
Orders or Half-penny Postage tamps to the 
value of tho pinking, and return postage, must 
accompany each parcol, to prevent correspon- 
denco and delay. Whore the amount for pinking 
excoeds One Shilling for each pound woight of 
parcel the postage need not be included, as the 
work will be returned carriage paid. 


COMMERCIAL PINKING DEPOT, 
41, Peascod Street, WINDSOR. 


Eatablished 20 years. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suttable Advertisements will be inserted in thia 
column at the following very low rate :— 


26 We Words | 6d. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


FOR SALE. A Bradbury’ s“ Belgravia” 
Sewing Machine; rapid and light running; 
suitable for shirt and linen work. Low price 
for quick sale.—Apply, Worker, 911, Old 
Kent Road, S.E. 

PHOTOGRAPH of Dr. Gall’s Brain 
(life sizo) from Dr. Spurzheim's Collec- 
tion. Price 92s 6d (copyright).—Signor 
Crispi, aglesolifto, Yarm. 

CHARACTER SUBTLY DESCRIBED 

from Handwriting by the ‘ Leading End- 
of-the-Century Graphological Expert." In 
practico 16 years. Detailed Reading, 2/7; 
Test Summary, 1/1; full particulars, stamp. 
— Mr. EUGENE GORRIE, Sunnyside, Melton 
Mowbray. 
"YOUNG MAN (age 19) seeks Employ” 
ment as Traveller, Agont, or as Assistant 
in any Science Subject.—F. Jones, Lans- 
down Villas, Upper Pershore Road, Bir- 
mingham. 


THE ELLIS FAMILY, Professional’ 
Character Readers, Promenade, Blackpool, 
supply booka on all branches of Character 
Reading at Discount Prices. Send ponny 
stamp for wholesale terms. 

MENTAL SCIENCE.—A Student will 
send, post free, ‘‘ ASTONISHING RESULTS OF 
MENTAL SciENCE RESEABCH," to students 
of Phrenology and Mesmerism.— WILDE, 
35, Commercial Street, Halifax. 
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DO YOU WRITE WITH A PEN? 
Why? When it is so much easier and pleasanter to use 


BLACKFORD'S “LONDON” STYLOGRAPH 


The smoothest, most economical, and fastest writing instrument in the world. 


Price, complete, with Syphon Filler and Cleaner, packed in Box with full instructions 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 

OTHER PENS AT OTHER PRICES, SEND FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 

41, PEASCOD STREET, WINDSOR. 


Travelling Phrenologists, Colleotors & Persons with large correspondence should have one of these marvellous Pens 
; RAPID. EASY. EYER READY. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 

A CONCORDANCE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
By R. D. SrockEn, author of “The Human Face as Expressive 
of Character and Disposition." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R, D. Stocker, author of ' A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy.” Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 

Victoria Street, Westminster. 


J. P. BLACKFORD, F.B.P.A., 
Phrenologicsl Expert. 


The STANDARD REGISTER 


Seventh Edition. 100 Pages. Cloth 1s., paper cover 6d. ; 
18 copies 3s. 6d., 25 coples 6s. 


** It has attained a succoss rivalled by fow."— Popular Phrenologist. 
The best and most complete Register published. 


THE NEW REGISTER. 
Sixth Edition. 38 pp. Price 2d. 50 copies 4/6, 100 copies 8/- 
Convenient alike for student and exports. . 


Direct. from the Author (post free). Address— 


Prof. J. W. TAYLOR, Skipton St., Morecambe. 


PHILLIPS & SON, 
Envelope Wrapper, Circular, &¢., Addressers, 


Shorthand Writers, Type Writers, Law Writers, 
1214, LORRIMORE ROAD, KENNINGTON PARK, 


LONDON, S.E. 
(Late of 10, Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C.) 


WINDSOR. 
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THE POPULAR 


WHAT WE MIGHT BE. 


Bv Mrs. SrackPoonL E. O'DELL. 


Man is an analytical investigating being; his desire to 
know the "why" and the ‘ wherefore,” “cause and 
effect” of things around him, has endowed him with 
powers and capacities possessed, as far as we know, by 
no other living creature. No undertaking is too great 


for him, no door too heavy to unbar or push back upon. 


it ponderous hinges. Man responds with the most 
enthusiastic alacrity to the command “ Seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you." Is not 
his inventive ability wonderful? ^ Have not his dis- 
coveries within the last fifty years been astonishing in 
chemistry, astronomy, mechanics, elecricity, and botany, 
where the nature of plant, shrub, and flower life is so 
thoroughly understood that there is no doubt concerning 
the possibilities of each, consequently their bent and 
tendencies are all considered so as to enable them to 
develop to the fullest of their ability. And have we 
not likewise the nature of the earth-worm and ant with 
their own peculiar bent and use, placed before us in the 
most concise manner imaginable? Have we not man 
also as a physiologist, making known to us the best 
methods for protecting and keeping in health the physi- 
cal and corporeal system? Andis not his mastery over 
disease a miracle? Likewise his ability of utilising 
corrupt and putrid substances of the earth, which were 
seemingly ugly and of no use, yet made by his chemical 
knowledge into things of beauty and utility. Show to 
him a single bone, tooth or nail of an animal, and he 
can build up for you on scientific principles the animal 
it belonged to, its size, weight, habits, the food of which 
it partook, the climate in which it lived, and its power of 
endurance. All this man can do, and he will do even 
more yet. -Is it not strange to say that man with all 
this knowledge and power to do, knows so little concern- 
ing himself. He can account for the action of other 
beings—animate and inanimate—but when it comes to 
himself he seems to be at a standstill, he is puzzled. 

Scientists tell us that there is consistency in animal and 
plant life which we do not find in man. That may be so 
and in that seeming want of consistency may be his 
power and superiority over the rest of creation. The 
student of the human mind does not perceive the in- 
consistency in man that others do. The intelligent mind 
knows that all nature is governed by law, “ for nothing is 
that errs from law." So man cannot be inconsistent; he 
ma appear so owing to the complications of his nature, 
and the little there is known concerning his mentality— 
what hé is or what his possibilities may be, apart from 
Phrenology. If scientists believe that a tooth or nail is 
sufficient proof to indicate the kind of animal, surely the 
phrenologist with not a single bone, but the living being 
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before him, ought without a doubt, be able, on scientific 
bases to demonstrate to man, not only his possibilities, but 
probabilities. The possibilities of the hyghan being are 
boundless. His knowledge of himself at present is very 
limited, therefore his stumbling block is himself; through 
ignorance of the laws of his mind he misdirects his 
powers. Buta knowledge of Phrenology, which is the 
science of the mind, will so quicken his faculties of per- 
ception and investigation as to enable him to obtain such 
a fund of information concerning his organisation that 
will be lost to the mind devoid of this knowledge, as much 
lost as # would be to the unscientific individual who 
might look, not upon a single tooth, but the whole 
skeleton, and yet know nothing of the capacity of the 
animal of which it was & part. Phrenology indicates 42 
channels by which the most exquisite happiness may be 
derived if we are as careful in studying the bent and 
tendencies of man's nature as we are of other things, 
and as far as it lies in our power to place him in sur- 
roundings and environments adapted to the highest 
development of his capacities, or in the words of the poet 
“ Forward till you seo the highest human nature is divine." 


What has been done once can be done again. We have 
examples of wonderful feats accomplished by men, both 
physically and mentally. If it is a fact that & man pos- 
sessed of only an average muscular uem has by prac- 
tice been able to manifest marvellous feats of strength as 
well as powers of endurance, so with the mental facultios, 
by phrenological training the powers of the mind can be 
developed to an extent never dreamed of previously. To 
prove this we need but take as an example our greatest 
musicians, painters, philosophers, writers, orators, lin- 
guists, &c., and consider the possibilities of the mind from 
the point of view of memory. Is it not a fact that some 
men need only read a book once and they can repeat it 
word for word. Others have listened but once to the 
most complicated piece of music and have been able to 
reproduce it note for note. This is an exceptional power 
some may say; no doubt it is at present, but with the 
training Phrenology could advance, what appears abnor- 
mal now might become normal. Man being so little ac- 
quainted with his mental qualities, falls to grasp their 
importance, therefore estimates them at a lower level 
than the things around him. But once he does know I 
feel assured, he will aim to use them aright and estimate 
their value, not only for himself but the whole of the 
human race, at the highest possible standard. His ideals 
will be high, and each step he will take will bring him 
nearer, for he will know that ‘‘ A-boundless future is ours 
if we be strong." The study of Phrenology will be a 
compass that will direct him on to the right path whereby 
he ean use his faculties for the noblest of purposes. 
He who formulates the doctrine of Phrenology to man- 
kind is a benefactor to his race. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Haly 
Guinea haa beon sont to its author— 


Mr. A, E. Pryke, 


24, Sedgwick Road, 
Leyton, Essex. 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. 


Joseph Garston, the village grocer, commonly called ' Old 
Joe," by the inhabitants of Batsfield, to distinguish him from 
his son, “ Youn Joe," was a peculiar man; he was a down- 
right, not-tc-be-trifled with sort of man. When he made up 
his mind to do do a thing. he was going to do it or perish in 
the attempt. You might coax Old Joe into doing lots of 
things, but you couldn't have driven him into doing one. 

But there seemed to be one thing that Old Joe couldn't do, 
though he had set his heart upon it, and that was, he couldn't 
make his only boy a good grocer; and this was a sad trial to 
him. 

The worst of this boy was, he always would be reading ; no 
matter where he was, the moment he had a little leisure, there 
was & book in his hand. And it wasn't always the kind of 
book that Old Joe liked, either; not that he liked any kind of 
book much, but his wife, or his “old 'ooman," as he called 
her, had the Family Herald every week, and he had got used 
to that; but Young Joe, if you please turned up his nose at 
the Herald, and must needs have such books as ** Todd's Com- 
plete works," ** Paley's Natural Theology," aye, and his Bible, 
too, to read, even week-days! As if the Bible, or sermons 
either, was ever meant to be read except of a Sunday. 

And the most aggravating thing was, that with all these 
faults, Young Joe never scamped his work. From early morn 
till somewhat later than dewy eve the boy worked in the shop. 
He went on errands faithfully; he weighed the sugar and 
measured the treacle so well that even Oid Joc was fat to 
confess that he did it almost as well as himself. Only those 
books would come out, and every spare moment Young Joe 
would read. And you could see that his heart was really in 
his books, and he really didn’t care an atom for the shop, or 
anything concerning it; and the more his father grumbled the 
more the boy read, till Old Joe was almost ready to go into a 
fit at what he called the boy’s ungrateful obstinacy. 

At last matters got so bad that Old Joe thought the best 
thing he could do would be to invoke the aid of the Vicar of 
the parish; and accordingly one morning, after having pre- 
sented his son with a large piece of his mind, he seized his 
hat and stick, and, bidding his wife look after the shop, for he 
couldn’t stand it any longer, he set off for the Vicarage. 
Arrived there, he lost no time in telling his grievance, which 
he set forth in a very forcible manner, finishing up with, '* And 
I thought maybe you could talk to him like, and show him 
out of the Bible as how '&worn'& right for he to set hisself u 
for larning like h’s pastors and masters. I ain't no soollard 
myself, I'm thankful to say, and I wouldn't think of trying to 
be neither," which was strictly true. 

Fortunately for Young Joe, the Vicar was a large-hearted, 
liberal-minded man; moreover, he was a phrenologist, and 
knew that genius did not always grace the youth of high 
degree, nor spurn the lowly born. Bo he rized. “I will 
call and see your son, Mr. Garston,” said he. “In fact, I'll 
walk back with you now.” 

When they reached the shop, the boy was seated on an empty 
sugar box, absorbed in Johnson's * Rasselas,” which he had 
purchased at the village marine store, whence, indeed, came 
inost of his treasured volumes. 

** There he is, the young warmin,” exclaimed the old fellow, 
angrily, '* at it agen, for all my i Here's parson come; 
no give you a good hidin’, maybe, and perhaps that'll do you 
E at 
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But the “parson” did not seem at all inclined to give 
Master Joe a ''hidin," or indeed to administer any punish- 
ment whatever. Instead, he sab down on an empty box by 
the boy's side, and began talking with him about the won- 
drous Garden of Delight, which had so entranced his youthful 
mind, meanwhile taking careful survey of his appearance. 

And in truth the boy well repaid a careful scrutiny. A 
bright, healthy, well-made lad, with large dark eyes, high, 
broad forehead, and an almost exceptionally high head, with 
& good balance of brain in the anterior portion; he looked, in- 
deed, as if he were intended for better things than a country 
grocery store. That he had made good use of his opportuni- 
ties was shown by his intelligent answers to all the Vicar's 

uestions, and it was with an expression of geat leasure that 

e latter at last turned to Old Joe, who had been looking on in 
great astonishment at the-to-him strange turn affairs had taken. 

“ This lad ought to be helped," said the Vicar. ''Couldn't 
you send him to a good school, and then try to let him go to 
college ? "There's the making of a good man in him. 

Old Joc fairly gasped. College indeed, for a young seamp 
like that! Why the bare idea took his breath away. nd he 
felt very much like giving the Vicar a piece of his mind about 
it too! He thought better of it, however, and contented him- 
self with giving a decided refusal, backed up by such a host of 
objections to anything like college education for any one of his 
station in life, that the Vicar thought it best to withdraw until 
& more convenient season, telling Young Joe to be a good boy, 
and to do his duty, and all would be for the best. 

But he did not let the matter drop there. Again and yet 
again he came to talk to Old Joe, till that worthy declared he 
was ** worritted to death about the plaguey boy." And when 
finally the good Vicar offered to pay half the expenses of a 
good education for the boy, and to take the responsibility of 
all arrangements on himself (for he was wealthy as well as 
good), the old man reluctantly gave his consent, and to Young 
Joe's intense delight the long-coveted education was within 
his reach at last ; and when at length he finally departed to a 
large public school, there to prepare himself for college, his 
delight and gratitude knew no bounds. 

And how was the Vicar’s kindness rewarded? Just as he 
was certain it would be. He had not rashly made choice of 
Young Joe to be a recipient of his kindness, for he knew that 
Phrenology was an unerring guide to the most seoret traits of 
character. Nor was he mistaken. At school the boy rapidly 
won the esteem of all who knew him, and it was with high 
honours that he passed his examination and went to Cam- 
bridge, where he announced his determination to study for the 
Church. 

We have no time to trace his further career in detail, but in 
a copy of the Moleton and Batsfield Express of twenty years 
later, we find tho following paragraph :— 


“On Sunday last the Rev. Joseph Garston, D.D., the 
famous preacher aad author, preached morning and evening 
to overflowing audiences in Batsfield Parish Church ; the 
venerable gentleman, who was formerly vicar of the parish 
himself, reuling the services. 

“We are informed that the Rev. Garston is a native of 
Batsfield, his father being the respected J. Garston, who 
was formerly proprietor of the grocery and provision stores 
in the High Street of that parish.” 


Old Joe is still living—he is really very old now; and if you 
go to see him in the little cottage which his son purchased for 
him, he never tires of telling you of all his son's wonderfu 
achievements. ''And he ain't a bit proud, ain't my Joe," the 
old man says in closing his narration, “not a bit. He allers 
says he owe a lot to me, but I don't see that myself, for it was 
only my temper as made me go to the parson that mornin’, 
An’ it went agen me altogether to let him be eddicated. But 
parson had his own way, after all, an’ so he allers ought to 
have, I say. But my boy ain't a bit proud, he ain't." 

And the good old Vicar? Well, when you ask him what he 
thinks of Young Joe now, he will shake his head and say, 
“ Ah, but I should never have felt so sure about him if I had 
not studied Phrenology." 
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HOW TO BE WELL. 
( Continued) 


Bv T. R. Auurnson, Ex.-L.R.C.P., ED., &c., 
Author of “ A System of Hygienic Medicine,” dc. 


Bathing is the least important of all the rales of health, but 
with many of the better classes it is reckoned one of the first. 
These people eat all kinds of wrong foods, consume improper 
drinks, neglect exercise and the breathing of pure air, and then 
hope to avoid the consequences by baths of various kinds. 
Country people who live simply, work hard, and breathe pure 
air all day long, rarely bathe. I have known scores who have 
never been washed all over from the time they were washed as 
children until they were washed and laid out in their coffins be- 
tween 80 and 90. These people wash their feet every three 
months or so, and change their under garments on a Sunday. 

The skin throws off every day nearly a couple of pints of 
water as insensible perspiration. In summer, this amont is in- 
creased by sensible perspiration. Perspiration contains am- 
monia and other waste matters which the system wishes to 
throw out. The skin helps the lungs, liver, and kidneys to 
keep the blood pure. Does the skin not act well, then the 
organs named have to work harder. The skin contains some 
millions of pores or openings which are always throwing off a 
little perspiration laden with impurities. If the skin is kept 
clean, these little pores can do their work properly and so 
relieve the internal organs. The skin absorbs oxygen to a small 
extent, the same as the lungs. The skin is also the regulator 
of the heat of the body.: In these people the pores send out a 
lot of fluid in hot weather and so keep the body cool. In cold 

~ weather the pores partly contract and by lessening evaporation 
save up the bodily heat. From these remarks my readers can 
gather that the skin is an important organ and should be 
treated accordingly. The pores should be kept open by a daily 
rub with a rough towel, or a sponging all over with water from 
70 to 80 deg. Fahr. To expose the skin daily to the cold air, 
that is taking an “air bath," is a very good custom. It accus- 
toms the skin to the action of the air, and so tends to save us 
from the effects of chills or sudden cooliugs down. To use 
much soap is & mistake, it removes the natural oil from the 
skin, aud so interferes with its functions. My own rule is a 
daily air bath and a good’ rub with a rough towel of the limbs 
and body, and once a week or so a sponging all over with cold 
water in summer and warm water in winter. 

Cold bathing in the morning and cold shower baths are good 
for the robust and those with a good circulation, but for the 
delicate and weak they are a mistake. The same applies to 
river and sea bathing. Only tbe strong should practise those. 
In taking these baths it is not wise to enter the water for two 
hours after a meal, nor to stay in longer than 15 minutes, and 
to have a sharp walk afterwards. Hot baths should be used 
sparingly, they relax the tissues and if taken very hot will 
cause faintness. Turkish aad vapour baths are helpful to 
those who live wrongly or who are diseased, but are not 
needed by the simple liver, hard worker, and breather of pure 
air. We may bathe too little and we can bathe too much, To 
be daily soping, scrubbing, and steeping the skin is not good. 
But daily exposure of the skin to the sun air, and even rain for 
15 or 30 minutes, according to the weather, is a good plan, and 
may be beneficially adopted by all. 


A MAN CHEWING THE CUD. 


At the end of the last century a man lived at Bristol who 
used to chew the cud, i.e., after swallowing his food he brought 
it up again from his stomach into his mouth, and slowly chewed 
it like a cow. It usually began to return a quarter of an hour 
after a meal, and he could not sleep in the evening till he had 
ruminated for an hour andahalf. The food tasted rather 
better the second time. Broth and spoon-ments returned in a 
dry and solid form. The food seemed to lie in his throat till 
chewed the second time, when it passed clean away. If his 
ruminating stopped, it was a sign of illness, and he was not well 
till it returned. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYBIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By F. W. Fon». 


Lesson V.—WATER. 

Water exists in three states: (1) Solid. 
Vapour. 

Addition of heat changes the solid to liquid and tho liquid to 
vapour. Abstraction of heat changes the vapour to a liquid 
and the liquid to a solid. 

Ice is a brittle, transparent solid. Water is a colourless, 
odourless liquid. Steam is an invisible gas. 

That water is a compound may be shown by analysis or syn- 
thesis. A current of electricity passed through water acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid will decompose the water into its 
elements, viz., O and H, which may be colle:ted and measured 
in graduated tubes. It-will be found that the volume of H 
evolved is just double that of the O, and therefore water muy 
be chemically expressed by the formula H20. 

Water is of great interest to the physiological student, forin- 
ing as it does so large a portion of the hlood. 

Tho following table, compiled by Kirkes, will show at a 
glance the percentage proportion of the chief constituents of 
tho blood :— 


(2) Liquid. (3) 


Water ..........-. isos sd NE ioe tueewuntesdessasees 78:4 
Red corpuscles (solid residue) ............ 13:0 
Albumen pf serum ..... esc sio deeds a sucre ded T0 
Inorganif salts ........0.ccssesescsssceseeeneeee 608 
Extractive, fatty, and other matter ...... "777 
FIDEIL ues ceses TE E T 22 
100:0 


Water is of great use as a therapeutical agent, being the 
best medium for applying heat or cold to the body. 

Much has been written on the subject of Hydropathy in the 
P.P., and therefore there is no need for me to advise its 
judicious use in health and disease. A medical attendant often 
orders a bath merely mentioning the terms cold, hot, etc., and 
giving no instructions as to the temperature. The following 
list will supply the necessary information in such eases : — 

Cold signifies about 33 to 65 deg. l'ahr.; cool, 65 
to 75 deg.; tepid, 85 to 94 deg.; warm, 94 to 97 
deg. ; hot, 97 to 112 deg. 

Water is a necessary aliment of all living beings, vegetable 
and animal. It acts as a solvent of many substances as it 
passes through the system. It belongs to that class of remedies 
termed diluents which dilute the blood, but as this fluid bears 
only a temporary dilution, the excess of water is removed by 
the agency of the akin, the lungs, and ine kidneys. The con- 
tinual imbibition of water may relieve the blood of excess of 
solids, but may also cause undue impoverishment. Fluids 
must therefore be used with discretion. 

(To be continued.) 


Virgil's sore point was that he could not converse pleasingly. 
He often envied the fops of the Roman Court who could talk 
with ease on the ordinary subjects of the day. 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READINGS. 


By RicHanp DiMSDALE Stocker. 
Author of " The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition," “A 
Concordance of Graphology,” £c., dc. 
YI—MISS MARIE TEMPEST. 


One more musical type of handwriting is embodied in 
the autograph of Miss Marie Tempest, which is given 
herewith in fac simile, In this specimen the strokes are 
(1) curved, (2) dark, (3) slightly sloping, and (4) possessed 
of breadth rather than length. These facts tell of a pre- 
dominance of the vital temperament. The signs of 
mental culture and education are numerous in this sig- 
nature. The letters are, for instance, traced readily and 
without effort; they are also of graceful, yet somewhat 
unconventional forms; whilst the Greek-shaped ''e "s, 
and the second up-stroke of the letter “p” being 
separated from the down-strokes in '* Tempest," corro- 
borate and extend these indications of intellectual culti- 
vation. The up-strokes of the letters being longer than 
their tails, and the strokes which cross the “t” and 
underline the signature being at the same time thick, as 
though a considerable amount of pressure had been ex- 
pended upon them. I consider that mental activity 
rather than bodily exercise would find most favour with 
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Miss Tempest, and also that her energies are directed to, 
and employed more in mental than phySoal channels. 
In any case all who have heard her sing will acknow- 
ledge most assuredly that Miss Marie Tempest throws 
her whole soul into her work, and does it with a hearty 
good will—her “ might” as has been said. 

How thoroughly well trained her vocalisation is, more- 
over, all who understand and appreciate good music will 
know. Now, respecting the indications of our subject's 
musical talents; what are they in the handwriting? 
Well, according to my own notion, they are exhibited in 
the wide outward curves, which compose the letters “a” 
and “e,” etc. Could we give a larger sample of Miss 
Tempest's handwriting, i& would be seen that her auto- 
graph was one mass of curves linked together. Tune 
having been duly taken, Time calls for our attention in 
the next place. It is indicated by the continuous and 
even flow of the handwriting. The pen appears to be 
well under the control of the operator; hence there is a 
certain harmony in the whole character of the letters, 
My reasons for assigning the faculty of Time to this 
graphological sign were given in my analysis of Mr. 
Cowen’s autograph in the May number of the P.P. for 
the present year. Artistic tastes are very plainly shown 
in this autograph. Form and Ideslity, giving a great 
love of the beautiful, are shown in the symmetrical 
shapes of the capitals, and the finish of the writing; 
while Colour, giving perception of effect in the arrange- 
ment of colour, &c., and Order, giving capacity for neat- 
ness and precision, are well indicated, judging from the 
thickness of the commencement of the head of the 
letter *' e," and the presence of the dots above the “i,” 
and at the end of the name. 
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The form of the “ T” is remarkably simple, yet from 
that very fact, by no means commonplace. The serpen- 
tine forms of the cross bar over it, and of the stroke 
which begins the “M” show a strong fund of humour 
and vivacity. The small “m” is so formed that it 
& pes inverted ; this is the sign for suavity and adapt- 
ableness. Miss Marie Tempest, therefore, ought to 
excellent company, for, in addition to her accomplish- 
ments, she is capable of making herself very amiable and 

leasant. Although, from the closed “ a,” and the ten- 

ency exhibited to make the letters smaller at the ends 
of the words, I do not think she would let everybody 
into her secrets, nor let herself down in any way. She 
has plenty of tact, but is independent (bar to “T” 
flying above the stroke it is intended to cross), possessed 
of much self-respect—or, as some term it, '*proper 
pride ''—is fond of liberty and freedom, besides being 
quite able to push herself forward to the front (lines to 
“t's,” and under signature advancing) without assistance, 
and is desirous of holding a foremost position in the 
world (writing slightly ascendant, first ascension of “M” 
taller than the second, and slight tendency to run to 
flourish). 

With this spirit, versatility, innate shrewdness, and 
personal fascination, added to her beautiful vocal gifts, 
is it strange that Miss Marie Tempest has taken a lead- 
ing position in the ranks of the musical-dramatic world ? 


BLACKPOOL SANDS. 


Councillor Wainwright having, as stated in our last report, 
condemned the phrenologists who have hitherto practised on 
the sands, and inferentially attacked Phrenology, Mr. Mark 
Moores has issued a challenge to him ina letter published in 
the Blackpool Echo. In the course of his letter Mr. Moores 
BAy8;— 

T Now the decision of the Blackpool Corporation has gone 
forth against the ratepaying, resident phrenologists, will you 
allow me as a phrenologist and public lecturer for 26 years to 
tell Councillor Wainwright, and others who have been so 
bitter against all phrenologists, that there are phrenologists in 
Blackpool with social, moral and public characters as pure as 
those of any member of the Blackpool Town Council Per- 
haps he thinks he knows that Phrenology is DE but if he 
cares to accept my challenge, we will engage the largest hall 
in Blackpool for a week. He shall undertake to prove it hum- 
bug. I shall undertake to prove its truthfulness; the one who 
fails to pay all the expenses. The Blackpool editors, ministers 
and doctors, if he likes, to be judges. He said he wished 
phrenologists would find some other mode of making a living. 
I may tell him that there are magistrates, county councillors, 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, &c., in Lancashire to-day, 
some of whom were factory hands when they came first to 
consuli me, and are what they are to-day through following 
my advice. One of the finest lads who ever came to report 
for the Blackpool Gazette was a young man who thanked me 
the year before last for an examination which I gave him 
many years ago. I for one do not wish for any nobler calling 
than to be thus useful. I grant that it was time to stop the 
amount of phrenological humbug which has been practised on 
the sands; but surely our town councillors are not so short of 
intelligence as to be unable to tell honest men.” 


A meeting of Phrenologists and others was held earlyin July 
on the sands to protest against the action of the Corporation. 
Messrs. W. Musgrove, A. Ellis, Elvira, Mills, L. Co en and 
others interested in Phrenology addressed the meeting. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the resolution of the Corporation 
is not likely to be rescinded. 


Dante passed most of his life as an exile from the only city in 
which he cared to live. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
oF 


GUSTAVE ZOBEL, Esq., m. inst. E.E., F. 1. INST. 


GUSTAVE ZOBEL, ESQ,, M. INST. E.B., F.I. INST. 


In these days of Empire-worship the men who have 
figured largely in the political arena, as having done so 
much towards the building up of the Imperial power of 
Britain, have been lauded and honoured, and perhaps 
rightly so. Yet when examined, it will be found that 
their success has been due, not so much to their own in- 
herent ability, as to the sterling worth, the fearless 
courage, the natural genius, and unconquerable hope of 
those who, though occupying subordinate positions, have 
been relied on to demonstrate to the untutored savages, 
or the semi-civilised races of Africa and India, the un- 
flinching determination, combined with intellectual 
superiority which secures for Britishers the proud pre- 
eminence they have attained as a sovereign race. 
Amongst the latter class is the subject of the present 


sketch. 

As the accredited agent of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany he was commissioned to visit many Eastern coun- 
tries, including India and Egypt, and during the war 
with the Mahdists in the latter country, his experiences 
were of a particularly sensational character. 

As my present object is to deal with his phrenological 
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development, I cannot do more than hint at his ex- 
periences that my readers may see how closely they 
agree with his phrenology. This gentleman's chief ability 
lies in his power of momentarily pense aed intuitively 
ge ing thoughts, facts, and ideas. is mastery of 

etail is wonderful, and his ability to arrange, methodise, 
analyse, and compare is very great. He has large Firm- 
ness and Self-Consciousness, with but moderate Venera- 
tion; hence is self-reliant, authoritative, and dignified. 
He will not deign to quibble. His word once spoken 
cannot be recalled. He is a born ruler, and is capable 
of controlling large undertakings. His constructive 
faeulty being large, and having enormous pee tive 
power, he is quick to see mechanical needs, an dmi a to 
supply them. Inventions, particularly in the matter of 
improvements on existing devices, are the constant 
natural outcome of such a mind, and it is not surprising 
te learn that Mr. Zobel has many patents of his own 
creation which are of proven commercial value. 

Combativeness is a strong organ, woe betide those who 
ps themselves into antagonism with him; yet with 

rge Approbativeness, this gentleman does not court 
opposition, but is most genial and agreeable, desirous of 
meriting approval and winning esteem. He unfortu- 
nately does not understand the full value of money ; his 
desire to acquire wealth and possession is not at all a 
marked trait of his character, though it would materially 
help him (if he had it) to secure some social distinction, in 
which direction his ambitions undoubtedly lie. With 
largo social feelings, added to his large Approbativeness 

Dignity, it could not well be otherwise. Certain it 
is that there is nothing which would be more loathesome 
and distasteful to him than to have to associate with the 
low and grovelling. His motto is “ Forward and Up- 
ward," and he seeks to live up to it commercially, intel- 
lectually and socially. 

His Language is only full, yet having but little Caution 
and Secretiveness he is very free in speech, voluble and 
racy, but using only ordinary expressions; and as a 
speaker could not rise to any degree of sustained 
eloquence. 

is head is large, indicating great force in the direction 
of the predominant organs, as already stated ; hence he 
is positive, persistent, intuitive, energetio, impulsive, 
rapid in action, and almost instantaneous in his concep- 
tions. Further, he is unselfish, affectionate in the 
domestic cirole, affable, hopeful, aspiring and ambitious. 

As I have already hinted, this gentleman has done 
good service indirectly to his country. In his capacity 
as an electrical engineer, he has accomplished some 
satisfactory pioneer work at great personal hazard, and 
though pai i by death on several occasions, has by sheer 
pluck and intelligent readiness of resource, come off 
triumphant. After a quarter of a century of foreign 
labour he has returned to his native land and entered 
commercial life. His love of engineering attracted him 
to the most prominent of the mechanical businesses 
viz.: the cycle industry, and he is now well known as 
the inventor of the Zobeline Road Track, the new 
* Leboz " Chainless Cycle, etc., etc. He cannot rest, 
activity to him is life; cessation from labour would be 
death to him. His present location is at the ‘ Royal 
Cycle Schools and Works," Euston Road, opposite St. 
Pancras Station, where the writer was cordially received 
and shown round the spacious premises which Mr. Zobel 
has selected as the scene of his present activities. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices: 68, CmawcERY Lang, Lonpon, W.C. 


Hours of Business 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturdays 1 till 4. 


On July 6th, at 63, Chancery Lane, was held the last 
general meeting of the session. The President occupied 
the chair and commenced the meeting promptly. The 
minutes having been read and passed, 

Mr. Ruam was requested to read a head preliminary to 
the lecture. A gentleman having volunteered for ex- 
amination, the practical application of Phrenology was 
once more tested, and the result justified the test, the 
subject stating that ss far as he knew himself the charac- 
ter described was very accurate. 

The Presipent, in announcing the lecture, said that 
their experience of Mr. Webb led them to anticipate a 
pleasurable and instructive treat, and he had no doubt 
they would go away more than satisfied when they had 
listened to the lecture, the subject of which was 


Moore AND CONTEMPORARY POETS, 


Mr. Wess, who on rising was greeted with applause, 
said that after having selected his subject he found how 
difficult it would be to do justice to it, as the number of 
poets who were contemporary with Moore were so 
numerous, a large number being front rank men. He 
should therefore have necessarily to confine his remarks 
to a very few of the most striking illustrations of phre- 
nological development revealed in the work of but three 
or four of them. 

To illustrate his subject he brought a few portraits of 
poets. That of the poet Moore he had bought near the 
poet’s birthplace on one of his visits to Dublin. The 
portrait shows Moore to have had a large head, and es- 
pecially large in the frontal and occipital regions with 
very large Comparison, Tune, Friendship, Amativeness, 
Secretiveness, and Language, with much less Form, 
Colour, Size, Locality, Concentrativeness, and Even- 
tuality, with Individuality rather large. His organ of 
Ideality was largely developed. This organ is always well 
developed in a poet, though much less in some than in 
others. It was less in Moore than in Byron. Scott had 
only a moderate development of Tune, Moore had this 
organ large. Wordsworth had small Amativeness and 
only moderate Friendship, whereas Moore had these 
organs very large, Byron and Burns possessed large 
Amativeness, and were in this particular a contrast to 
Scott and Rogers. Scott had large Inhabitiveness. He 
wrote: 

‘‘Breathes there à man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, ` 
‘This is my own, my native land.’” 
Moore, with still larger Inhabitiveness, wrote: 
** Were thou all that I wish theo, great, glorious, and free; 
First flower of the earth, and first gom of the sea, 
I could hail thee with prouder, with happier brow; 
But Oh! could I love thee more deeply than now.” 
Moore had much musical capacity; this is seen in his 
melodies and in his portrait. His chief characteristics 
were 1, A comparison between Music and Language ; 2, 
Friendship; 3, Love; 4, Language; 5, Tune and Ideality. 
His poetry is full of imagery, resemblance, and word- 
pictures of the most gorgeous and varied kind. Moore's 
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~ whose every poem teems with them? 


organs of Destructiveness and Eventuality were not so 
large as those indicated, and so we see far less action in 
his poems than is found in Byron and Southey. There 
is this peculiarity in the writings of Moore and Byron. 
Moore improved in his expressions of love; Byron's 
poems became coarser. Moore kept greater watch over 
his expressions and conduct, whilst Byron as he grew 
older seemed to delight in wantonness of speech and act, 
as age advanced. 

[The lecturer here read various extracts descriptive of 
the conditions mentioned, and of Moore’s love of com- 
parison as shown in his similes and metaphors.] 

Though Moore had not the poetic genius of Burns, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, or Shelley, yet he had a 
strong poetic development and had he lived under 
happier auspices he would probably have surpassed the 
position he took. 

The chief characteristics of Byron were his large 
Tdeality, social affections, particularly his sexual instincts; 
Language, Destructiveness, Concentrativeness, and Se- 
cretiveness, and his less developed Benevolence, Form, 
and Size. It is interesting to compare Byron with 
Rogers, who had large perceptives, a high moral brain, 
and whose animal propensities were weak and thoroughly 
under the guidance of his religious and intellectual 
faculties. 

[The lecturer here gave illustrations of Byron’s De- 
structiveness as manifested in his poems “The Dying 
Gladiator," ‘‘ Darkness,” ** Don Juan,” &o.] 

Samuel Rogers had a larger head than Byron, but a 
far less cerebeHum. He had a highly developed moral 
head, especially at Benevolence and the religious faculties. 
He also possessed large perceptives, especially Form, 
Size, Colour. He was very humble though very rich. 
Rogers was the great friend of art and artists. His 
poetry was the poetry of taste. Byron’s was the poetry 
of passion. Rogers’s poems exhibit his refinement, 
Byron's a sad lack. 

Southey, when compared with Moore, had relatively 
small Comparison, with very much larger Destructive- 
ness, and with large and more active perceptive organs. 
His Self-Esteem was larger,than his Approbativeness and 
Agreeableness, though his Nahabitivences and Friendship 
were somewhat larger, yet these were much less than his 
Destructiveness and Self-Esteem. Froude, the historian, 
speaks of him as having the shallowest of chins, a high 
crown, & vehement pair of hazel eyes, dusky complexion, 
honest and straightiorward, lean and tall, and a most 
irritable man. Southey’s large Destructiveness is well 
illustrated in the “Curse of Kehama." To well illustrate 
the writings of Southey so as to do him justice, would 
well occupy all the time of the meeting, for he wrote 
more than Scott and burned more verses when between 
20 and 30 years of age, than he published all his life. 
What a commentary is this on his large Destructiveness. 
You may search through page after page of Southey and 
not discover a single simile. How different with Moore, 
In Southey you 
will find movement upon movement as in the '' Cataract 
of Lodore." A poem more desoriptive of movement 
and foroe cannot be found, and where could a head with 
larger combined perceptive and executive be found. His 
tales of Ralph the Rover and Jasper the Murderer are 
such as only large Destructiveness.and unrivalled powers 
of minute description (due to large perceptives) could 
have produced. 
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The Rev. C. C. Southey in the life of his father 
describes the poet as ''indefatigable in his application, 
habitually cheerful, steady in his friendships, and gene- 
rous." Anyone observing Southey's portrait (front view) 
cannot help noticing its width. No phrenologist would 
fail to see in the width immediately above the ears, the 
spring whence flowed the animation, the force, and hard 
work that characterised him. : 

Burns had very large Friendship, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Alimentiveness, Order, Eventuality, and Amativeness. 
He had large Sympathy, Tune, Imitation, Combativeness, 
Firmness, Love of Approbation, Ideality, Constructive- 
ness, and Sublimity. He had also larger perceptives than 
reflectives. Some of us have read his autograph letters 
in his monument in Edinburgh. Like his skull and 
portraits his letters confirm the phrenological charaeter- 
istics of his poems. Those who have a large organ of 
Benevolence or Sympathy, with strong social organs, 
will always turn to Burns with pleasure. Those whose 
eee propon iien are small and religious sentiments 
large will seek Wordsworth or Scott. 

Scott possessed an excedingly large head. In some 
remarks by a non-phrenologist he says, ‘‘The most re- 
markable peculiarity of Scott’s head was its extreme 
depth from sinciput to occiput which, I should think, was 
more than nine inches and a half. I am wrong, how- 
ever, in saying this was the most remarkable peculiarity 
of his head, striking as it was. Perhaps the eye would be 
more certainly and quickly caught by the immense pile of 
forehead towering above the eyes and rising to a conical 
elevation which I have never seen equalled in bust or in 
living head. You could not look upon that admirably 
proportioned head so enormously developed in its anterior 
portions without being convinced that the intellect 
working within was a mighty one." If you examine his 
bust and portraits and then look at his writings, you will 
be convinced that the brain and the writings are comple- 
mentary. They correspond as only a phrenologist can 
understand. His largest organs may be mentioned in 
the following order: Veneration, Spirituality, Language, 
Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison, Human Nature, 
Hope, Imitation, and Benevolence. Then almost as large 
are Firmness, Locality, Agreeableness, Causality, Order, 
and Time. Then followed Self-Esteem, Ideality, Sub- 
limity, Love of Praise, Friendship, Acquisitivencss, Con- 
centrativeness, Inhabitiveness, Fear, Combativenoss, 
Destructiveness, and Wit. Time, Amativeness, and 
Secretiveness were not so strong. Tune was only mode- 
rate. Scott's writings were legendary, ecclesiasticul, and 
historical. Things ghostly, visionary, marvellous deck 
his pages. His human beings often partake of the super- 
natural, In reading his works you feel that the spirit 
world is a reality. 

Wordsworth was endowed with a splendid develop- 
ment of the reflective and perfecting faculties, Compari- 
son, Causality, Ideality, Faith, Benevolence, Order, 
Hope, Sublimity, Human Nature, Agrecableness, 
Imitation, and Philoprogenitiveness. His Causality was 
too large for his perceptive facultios, hence the philo- 
sophical and metaphysical character of his writings. 
His Individuality was not large and his Veneration being 
very large, the contemplative and religious beauty of his 
poems are pre-ominent. Moore or Byron could have 
written with. more passion but not with more chaste 
affection and grace than Wordsworth did in his lines, 
“The Phantom of Delight." 
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Shelley was endowed with & nervous temperament. 
He had somewhat weak Concentrativeness, large Ideality, 
and very large Wonder or Marvellousness. His organ 
of Language was also very larg: and his Self-Esteem 
considerable. His caution was larger than his Hope, 
and this was undoubtedly one of the chief causes of his 
often being found on the verge of despair. His ''Stanzas 
Written in Dejection ” is illustrative of this condition. 

Of Keats, Matthew Arnold says ** No one else in Eng- 
lish pootry, save Shakespeare, has in expression quite the 
fascinating felicity of. Keats, his perfection of loveliness.” 
In Keats’s poems his lage Destructiveness and Love of 
Approbation are well expressed, modified by his larger 
Caution than Hope. His portraits show very large Love 
of Approbation, Caution, Destructiveness, Ideality, and 
the perceptive faculties, with moderate Veneration, Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Conscientiousness, and weak 
Faith and Hope, and his writings and conduct agreed 
with his development. 

Mr. J. F. Huser said that among the many advocates 
of Phrenology each had their separate way of dealing 
with the subject, and of bringing forward facts to demon- 
strate the truth of the subject. He was of opinion that 
if a committee of literary experts were appointed to test 
Phrenology tho method adopted by Mr. Webb would 
convince them. Southey’s and Scott’s great industry 
were largely due to the organ of Destructiveness. He 
did not think that genius could be mathematically 
demonstrated, or that it showed itself by special develop- 
ment. 

Rev. T. ANaoup had enjoyed the lecture. He would 

like Mr. Webb to tell the distinctive marks of the poet. 
In different persons organs were very much alike, but 
temperamental conditions make them widely different. 
Genius is bound up with temperament, and fineness 
marks out the highest of all the temperament. 
, Mr. HoLLaNDER said that genius may exist and be 
indicated in the head, but its possessors were frequently 
unsuccessful in getting themselves recognised, because 
they could not break through the conditions of their en- 
vironment, and push to the front, He had heard genius 
defined as '' the capacity for taking infinite pains." 

Mr. WEBB said genius was a large ability in any given 
direction. The distinctive marks of the poet were, as 
Mr. Angold rightly said, largcly dne to temperament, 
and as temperament was refined so improvement took 
place as in Moore, whereas the retrogression of Byron 
was due to his temperament becoming coarser and less 
sensitive. 

Two questions submitted to the meeting by Mr. C. 
Morgan resulted in eome interesting suggestions and 
remarks by several present. 

In concluding a successful and most interesting meet- 
ing the President wished all a pleasant time till they met 
again on the first Tuesday in October, when the now 
session commences. 


HOW GREAT MEN SUFFER. 


Julius Cæsar had a weak digestion, and was subject to 
epileptic fits. 

Cervantes was always poor, and constantly annoyed by his 
creditors. 

Milton was blind in his old age, and often lacked the comforts 


of life. . 
Charlemagne had an ulcer in his leg that gave him much 


annoyance lor many years. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


Y have a very strong wish that the country readers of 
the P.P., who are interested in the standing and progress 
of Phrenology, should each and all, during their usual 
summer holiday in London, pay at least one visit to the 
office of the British Phrenological Association, at 63, 
Chancery Lane, where they may learn all that is to be 
known about the matter. A cordial greeting will be 
extended to all. Enquiries from strangers invited. 


The meeting of the B.P.A., reported in the present 
issue of the P.P., is the last of the season. The new 
session opens in October, when we hope to renew with 
added vigor the educational work of the Association. 
Some exceedingly interesting lectures have been alread 
booked, and there is every prospect of the ino abal 
interest shown in the work of the Association being 
maintained. Though the meetings are suspended the 
office will be open as usual. 


Meriperee p of the Association may be secured by 
any person of good character on payment of an annual 
subécription of ten shillings by males and five shillings 
by females. This sum gives all the advantages of 
membership, and includes a copy of the P.P. by post, 
free each month. Other particulars, with form of appli- 
cation for membership, can be obtained FREE at the 
office, 63, Chancery Lane. Call, or send post card for 
same. , : 


In The Sentinel, a local paper circulating in Essex, a 
person, purporting to be a medical gentleman, writes an 
article abusing Phrenology, with all the unreasoning 
bitterness which ignorance and prejudice always uses for 
its own malicious purposes. Lain glad to know Mr. 
Webb has, with his usual courage and promptitude, 
challenged the writer to a public debate on the subject 
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of Phrenology's truth. In anticipation of the result, I 
can only say ** Poor Doctor !” 


Much correspondence on the marriage question has 
reached me, based on my hint in last month's ** Opinion." 
For lack of space it is impossible for me to deal with the 
matter this month. It is, however, possible that others 
have something to say on the matter. If so, I should be 
pleased to receive their communications as early as 
convenient. If you have an opinion on the matter, 
don't hesitate to express it. 


The editor of that excellent phrenological paper, 
‘¢ Human Nature," San Francisco, informs me that he 
has sent by post, direct to a large number of British 
Phrenologists, a sample copy of his up-to-date. journal. 
He naturally anticipates a number of the recipients to 
become regular annual subscribers. Now, those of you 
who would like to have “Human Nature” sent you 
regularly as published, should send to me (Cranion) a 
postal order for half-a-orown, and for twelve months you 
will be happy. 


The question of a weekly edition of the PoPurLAR 
PHRENOLOGIST is now becoming urgent. If the friends 
of the P.P. everywhere will rally round their favourite 
journal the suggestion may speedily become a practical 
one. «Í will give Five Shillings for the most practicable 
suggestion as to how to increase the circulation of the 
P.P. as a weekly journal. Just a hint on a post card 
will be enough. 


I trust that all phrenologists are reserving Tuesday, 
November 9th, for their visit to the Conference of the 
B.P.A. Please book the date, and see that nothing is 
allowed to interfere with your coming. If you have any 
suggestions to make as to the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, write at once to the Secretary, B.P.A. Next 
nee it may be too late, as arrangements must be made 
early. 


Our old and valued friend, Mr. Nicholas Morgan, has 
in these latter days fallen on evil times; sickness and 
misfortune have overtaken him. Several friends are 
desirous of offering our aged brother some tangible proof 
of their sympathy and friendship, and are formulating a 
scheme, which they trust, if carried out, will secure him 
against a repetition of fortune’s disfavour. We all know 
and love Nicholas Morgan; let us then show our affec- 
tion by communicating with Mr. Rutherford, Newcastle 
pn Branch Office, Sunderland, who has the matter 
in hand. 


The prize offered for the most profitable experience 
has not enticed any friends to respond this month. 
Why is this? Surely some of you have benefitted by 
Phrenology. I do not anticipate or desire sensational 
revelations, but plain every-day matter-of-fact statements. 
These are the ones which will give encouragement to 
the average reader. The Five Shillings still waits. 


The June competition was decided in favour of an 
experience recorded in Newoastle, but both the “ ex- 
perience” and the name of the competitor has been 
missed in the post. Will the gentleman send me tha 
copy again, and write for his “ crown.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 
or 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


. A: V AR " M 
(From a Photo by Russell & Sons, Daker Street, W.) 


It needs but an ordinary observer to see that Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York has a good head, an in- 
telligent mind, and a striking personality. The way the 
hair is dressed is a disadvantage when seeking to obtain a 
good phrenological idea of the character; yet many of 
the phrenological organs may be pretty accurately judged, 
and the physiognomy is definite and impressive, and in- 
dicate more than ordinary mental capacity and judg- 
ment. 

The mental organs appear to be harmoniously and 
favourably developed; yet there are some distinctive 
traits of character which distinguish her, and which are 
likely to be manifested later in life. 

In the position she holds, in fact, in almost any posi- 
tion, this je would be capable of exercising a vast in- 
fluence upon her fellow creatures. Though not one that 
would be disposed to push herself unduly forward, yet 
with her large sympathies, warm-heartedness, and 
affection, she could not but feel an irresistive desire to 
help on whatever appears to her to be good. There is 
much philanthropy in her nature. She has naturally an 
active, practical, progressive disposition. A person of 
her tem ent and mental development, whatever her 
social position might be, could never lead an indifferent 
life, or a life of selfish indolence. 

The perceptive faculties are very strongly marked, 
giving quickness of observation and perception, and 
marked talent in more than one direction. She has a 
splendid memory for forms, faces, features, and outlines; 
is a good judge of symmetry and beauty of form and 

roportion ; is disposed to examine things and matters 
e minutely "s detail. Has a good memory for 
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localities and places, and is capable of gleaning much 
practical knowledge and information from travelling, as 
well as from every-day life and things about her. Her 
Weight is well marked, and gives grace to her movements 
and ability to readily learn riding, skating, deportment, 
and dancing. She sheali be an excellent judge of colors 
and of the arrangement and blending of colors, tints, and 
shades. She has large Order, which will give her love 
for method and arrangement, and is likely to be very 
systematic and orderly, yet by no means fastidious. She 
has on the whole an excellent, well-trained Memory. 
Her Language is well marked. She is very companion- 
able, and should be known as a sensible, pleasing, and 
agreeable conversationalist. She has great refinement 
of manners, a keen sense of propriety of conduct, and 
excellent taste; can conform appreciatively to the re- 
quirements of her station, yet has almost an antipathy 
for formalities. Is a great lover of personal freedom 
and liberty; dislikes the world's conventionalities, cant, 
or whatever savours of the assuming. Is critical in her 
judgment, quick in comparing, and in seeing differences 
between one thing and another; possesses much tact, 
yet is by no means reserved in her disposition ; is open, 
frank, and sincere. Is in general a good judge of char- 
acter and motives—a good physiognomist ; is not easily 
deceived regarding her intuitions and judgment. She 
has musical talent in a marked degree—both Time and 
Tune appear to be well developed. Should be known as 
a good musician, a clever manipulator. Has excellent 
ability to imitate and copy, either by way of acting or 
doing what she sees done. Possesses remarkable artis- 
tic talent ; is very refined in her tastes, and had she the 
time to devote to it, would make a clever artist. Has 
talent for drawing, painting and designing. 

Judging physiognomieally, the social and domestic 
affections, and the aspiring and moral sentiments are all 
well marked; thus she is sensitive to the opinions of 
others, rather ambitious and aspiring, desirous to please, 
and to excel in that which she takes an interest in pursu- 
ing, and is steadily-persevering in her efforts. Is very 
friendly, sociable, warm-hearted and affectionate ; capa- 
ble of being passionately fond of children, and of takin 
a great interest in their social, intellectual, and mora 
welfare, education and training. Is very sincere in her 
attachments ; possesses large sympathies, generosity and 
kindliness, cn has a keen sense of honour, justice and 
right. 

Though not very acquisitive, she has good ideas of 
organising and management, and when acting on 
her own responsibility will surprise others with the 
amount of tact and jugment of this kind that she pos- 
sesses ; will like to have responsibilites, and delight in 
seeing how well and cleverly she can carry them out. 

She is both an observer and thinker, yet her activity 
of mind and body is such that she is not disposed to 
dwell on things and matters too long. She will look at 
and consider most matters upon their practical bearing ; 
is quick to perceive and understand, and prefers to live 
an active useful life. 

Her Royal Highness possesses mental capacity which 
is, in many respects, much above the average. She is 
capable of adapting herself to the many and varied im- 
portant functions which must of necessity fall to the lot 
of an English Princess, the consort of a most noble and 
popular Prince but few removes from the British throne, 
and she is capable of winning for herself wide-spread 
public favour, affection, and opin pi 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
By Sienorn Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


Many years ago in examining some New Zealand 
erania I was struck with the fine formation of tho Maoris, 
and upon its being mentioned to me that they were a 
tribe of savages, I pointed out that their favourable de- 
velopment of brain would render them susceptible to the 
influences of civilisation. And now what do we find? 
Simply that they occupy prominent positions in the 
colony, readily adapting themselves to instruction. _What 
a strong contrast to the Caribs mentioned by Mr. Angold 
at the meeting of the B.P.A. I have had perhaps a 
dozen specimens through my hands, and although the 
compression of the anterior lobe had been so severe as to 
completely alter the shape of the frontal bones to a 
distinct hollow from the superciliary ridge, with a corre- 
sponding counter pressure beneath the occipital bone, yet 
all those specimens presented differences of conforma- 
tion. 


The interesting question raised by Combe was, Whether 
the pressure forced the growth of the convolutions into 
some other direction, or whether growth was retarded? 
If growth were retarded what a triumph it would be for 
science to have pressure applied in the right direction to 
all abnormal heads. A Carib brain or two which had been 
artificially compressed examined after death, would solve 
the problem. 


Contrast these miserably-formed skulls with the finest 
specimens of the Swiss, How wide the difference? It is 
a well-known fact that the Swiss have been in the advance 
guard of civilisation. They were amongst the first to 
adopt national education and to abolish capital punish- 
ment, although I believe that some of the cantonments 
have recently re-adopted the death penalty. 


Those contrasts soon confirm the student of Dr. Gall's 
system of Phrenology, that its principles are founded like 
all other sciences upon self-evident facts demonstrable to 
anyone of ordinary observing powers. They may go 
further than this and pass into animal as distinct from 
human Phrenology. Nature is never at variance with 
herself when we know how to read her indications aright. 
A great difficulty in animal Phrenology is due to the 
skull's thiek covering of muscles. The formation of the 
skull is not so easy to ascertain as in man, but all con- 
form to the same laws, and are quite ns distinct to the 
Scientific observer so far as animals are known to mani- 
fest mind. The propensities and intellectual faculties are 
prominently displayed. 


I will take as an illustration a Retriever Bitch that had 
large Philoprogenitiveness, and would stand aside and 
watch with considerable satisfaction her two pups eat up 
all the food; even when she was hungry she would see 
them satisfied before she would touch it. This animal 
exhibited a peculiar trait of character which amongst 
others was transmitted to her offspring. Upon her 
master returning home from various absences she in- 
variably made up to him, and if he noticed her advances 
she was wild with delight; on the contrary, if he took no 
notice of her she would quietly go on in the ordinary way, 
ss if he had not been absent over a few minutes. 
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One of the pus spoken of, early displayed large 
Cautiousness: if alarmed he immediately got behind 
some boxes and then barked. His brother stood boldly 
up to see what there was to bark at. This particular dog 
presented so strongly the evidence of a mental tempera- 
ment—fine silky hair, fine bones, &c.,—that he was 
selected to keep, whilst the other was given away. His 


` phrenological indication came well out in after life. 


Amongst our pets we had sent us a Maltese Terrier 
(female). The other dog I have alluded to—a Retriever 
—used often to exhibit furious jealousy, but the Terrier 
and he were firm friends. She, like all terriers, often 
hunted up bones and used to lie on a grass plot at the 
door and munch them. The big dog seeing her thus 
occupied used to go and take them from her. The little 
one evidently reasoned, for we watched her looking on in 
evident thought ; at last she hit upon an expedient to re- 
cover the bone which the larger dog had purloined, 


The method she adopted was to go behind him as he 
lay on the grass and bite his hind legs, he got up in a 
temper and tried to retaliate. Meanwhile the little tefrier 
made a short circuit, seized the bone and popped under 
some berry bushes out of harm's way. The big dog find- 
ing he was done evidently reasoned as well, for after 
being treated in this manner a few times no amount of 
nipping his hind legs would.make him relinquish the 
bone. The little one knowing he could not bite with a 
bone in his mouth, used to teage and nip him in the most 
audacious manner, and a few times at first in a temper, 
he would op the bone and try to bite her, but he in- 
variably lost his prize. At last, no amount of teasing 
would make him leave the coveted morsel. 


Another interesting case. Whilst collecting animal 
crania a friend gave me an English terrier saying, ‘ He 
is the biggest coward I ever saw.” He added, “ If he 
sees a big dog coming up the street he runs off home in 
spite of all I can do, yet he is good at killing rats. Ican 
not think of keeping a dog that won't fight." His skull, 
which I have at the present time, shows uamistakeably a 
large development of Cautiousness. 


All animals display in their skulls the particularly 
strong parts of character which they displayed during 
life, and young phrenologists will find it extremely in- 
teresting to make collections of animal crania with 
authenticated histories. This gives precision (in com- 
pue Phrenology) in locating the organs, and a firm 

asis of facts upon which to pass to the higher study of 
man. 


PHRENOLOGY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


We are pleased to report that Mr. W, J. Cook, A.F.P.1., the 
popular Clapham Phrenologist, was at the Crystal Palace on 
Temperance Fete Day. is red banner, with white letters, 
was a conspicuous featuro in the Central Avenue, and attracted 
considerable attention. Several testified to the accuray of his 
delincations of their charactors to the delighted crowd that 
stood round. We are deeply indebted to the General Secre- 
tary and friends of the National Temperance Union for this 
innovation at the Crystal Palace. We have good authority for 
saying that this is the only time that a phrenologist has been 
allowed to practice cither in the Palace or its grounds, and we 
are much pleased that the honour fell to Mr. Cook, who is an 
intelligent and earnest phrenologist. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James WEBB, F.B.P.A. 


SsLr-EsgEBM— Continued. 


It is reported of Julius Cæsar that on his way to Spain one 
of his officers contrasted the wretched appearance of a village 
they passed with the magnificence of Rome, and that Cesar 
replied to the effect that he would rather be the first man in 
that village than the second in Rome. That remark owed its 
character to his large Self-Esteem. It was a ruling element 
in the character of Guiteau, the murderer of President 
Garfield, and it was a ruling element in John Knox, the Scotch 
reformer. 

Some of the members of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion have a desire to visit the grave of Dr. Gall in 1898, the 
100th anniversary of the public announcement of his dis- 
coveries. If they do so they will no doubt visit also his col- 
lection of crania in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, 
They will there see (No. 281) the skull of Ceracchi, who made 
himself notorious as a republican, at the close of the last con- 
tury. He had large Self-Esteem. He took part in the con- 
spiracy to assassinate Napoleon, and had te forfeit his head 
for his crime. His motive was love of liberty, which ho be- 
lieved was being destroyed by the First Consul. Of course he 
had also a large organ of Destructiveness and Constructiveness 
—the former active in trying to break down the absolute and 
tyrannical government, the latter in his business—that of a 
soulptor. And in No. 161, the head of Peterson, chief of 
a band of brigands or highwaymen, whose large Self-Esteem 
predominated his character. The organ is also very marked, as 
itis in the skull of Boudin (with large Destructiveness also) 


‘and he was both thief and murderer. The degree of arro- 


gance, self-reliance, dignity or self-respect that a person 
exhibita depends entirely upon the relative size of this organ, 
and the modifying effect of other organs. Love of Apbroba- 
tion, Benevolence and Veneration have a very corrective in- 
fluence on it when too large, if they be large also; butif these 
be small, then Self-Esteem is left without a suitable check ; 
and if Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness be large their in- 
fluence only adds to the paramount Selfishness already pos- 
sessed, and with small Conscientiousness the character is atill 
more to be pitied. 

When the organ is small, the result is self-depreciation, 
meekness, and undue humility. When large and Destructive- 
ness and Language large, it produces sarcasm; with Con- 
scientiousness large it produces a desire to punish wrong and 
suffer in the cause of justice. Aided by large Firmness it leads 
io obstinacy. With large moral organs such obstinacy will 
appear as steadfastness ; with small moral organs it will lead 
to tyranny and cruelty. Hence the difficulty any one iust 
have in forming a correct idea of his own powers. It may be 
truly said that without the aid of Phrendlogy a person may be 
anything from a cruel tyrant to a lamb-like slave, without a 
right opinion of his true character and ability, 
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Phrenology, then, is invaluable in pointing out the right 
course to adopt in training children to become useful and 
respected citizens; dignified and self-reliant without being also 
swaggering coxcombs, too self-sufficient, believers in their 
birth as hall-marking their superlative quality. The proud 
should be trained to respect the rights of others; the humble 
to aim at self-reliance, manliness and independence. 

The writer would urge all those who have little knowledge 
of Phrenology to learn to locate and judge this one organ, and 
they will be amply rewarded for the time spent in doing so. 

James P. Browne, M.D., in his excellent Phrenology respect- 
ing this organ, says: 

“There cannot be a doubt that Self-Esteem is a primitive 
attribute of the human mind, which is separate in its nature 
from any other faculty. And such being the: case it follows 
necessarily that there must be a special portion of the brain for 
its manifestation. This part of the brain was clearly pointed 
out by the indefatigable and accurate Dr. Gall.” 

Dr. Gall was led to the discovery of this organ by the con- 
duct and development of a beggar who was too proud to work, 
and who had an otherwise small head. His forehead was also 
small. Mental weakness, aided by Self-Esteem, brought him 
to his indolent condition. Dr. Gall compared his head with 
others similarly conceited, and found all to be similarly de- 
veloped at the crown. 

Sir Walter Scott had this organ but moderately developed 
with large Veneration. In building the palatial residence of 
Abbotsford veneration for the past had greater weight with him 
than either pride or vanity. 

What is the characteristic cerebral conformation of the 
women in our lunatic asylums who believe themselves to be the 
Empress of India or Queen Elizabeth ? 

They invariably possess a large crown. The head is very 
large behind Firmness. They assume fictitious dignities and 
a spirit of domination. The agreement in brain development 
with this mental exaltation may be seen in every asylum of 
any size. 

In Bioknell and Tuke's Insanity there are seven portraits— 
the centre one, with large Self-Esteem, is that of a female 
who thought she was Her Majesty's person. Our estimate of 
ourselves is seldom accurate, for the development of Seli- 
Esteem is the chief element in such estimate. One person, 
known to the writer, with a large share of it, says he never 
misses an opportunity of showing others the excellence of his 
powers, and assorís that we ought to appraise ourselves at a 
higher value than we know ourselves to be worth. 

Such people take the chief seats at public meetings whenever 
possible, and occasionally have to “climb down" to make 
room for others. For he that exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

In concluding these remarks on Self-Esteem one cannot but 
come to the conclusion that it is a most important organ—in 
fact the pivot of man’s conduct—his chief incentive. Its 
highest value is in its support of what is right and useful; and 
on the other hand its action is pernicious when the lower 
instincts dominate it, and conduce to degradation and "P 4 
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JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


By Mark Moores. 


Ullustrations, €c., Copyright.) 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leavo behind us— 
Footprints on the sands of time." 
George Stephenson once said, “If I am a great man 
I have only become one by doing with all my soul what 
Ilove, and with no thought of ever becoming great." 
Herein lies the secret of those men's lives whose names 
are worth remembering and who have made the world 
better for their existence. It must not be supposed for a 
moment that all truly great men become known to the 
world, for as Gray tells us— 


“ Many a gem of the p ray 
The dark caverns of the ocean bear." 


How far it is the fault of themselves or of others or cir- 
cumstances, that all deserving beings do not rise to fame, 
I will not discuss. It is enough that contact with and 
the contemplation of great men stir in our minds the 
desire to live lives which shall not be useless. 

How common the idea is that if we could only get the 
patronage of some prominent person it would help us to 
the pinnacle of fame. Poor Dr. Johnson had this idea 
when he sought the patronage of Chesterfield for his 
Dietionary. The refusal taught Johnson the lesson 
which it would be well for every young man to learn 
early in his life, that it is better to do what we have to do 
with all our might and be true to ourselves. Then we 
will realise the truth of what David said, "Men will 
praise thee when thou doest well to thyself.” 

Spurgeon, the great preacher, is a splendid proof of all 
this. He had a grand vital temperament; with a large 
head, well developed in the social and moral regions. 
Every one of the social organs were large, their activity 
and influence lay at the foundation of his wonderful life. 
He was à social man, his religion was one of life rather 
than of ideas. He taught men how to live pure, social 
lives and the means by which these could best overcome 
those things which lead to selfishness and vice. He had 
large Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Hope, and Benevo- 
lence. These backed up by his social nature caused him to 
yearn with pity and sympathy for thefallen. He had im- 
^l self-confidence and will power. Along with great 
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force of character, he sought no man's praise, nor would 
he knowingly hurt anyone except to regenerate. He 
worked to purify, build up, and to comfort. He had large 
Mirthfulness and Language, along with large Eventuality, 
hence his great speaking ability. Were it needed to prove 
that these developments of the brain agree with the pos- 
session of similar powers, we have it in Spurgeon's head. 
He had more brilliancy than depth of mind. His reli- 
gious teaching was bright and cheerful, unlike that of 
Knox and Calvin, whose heads were opposite to his in 
shape. To those of lesser minds, and who do not study 
character in the light of nature's laws, he would appear 
narrow-minded and fanatical. It may be said that if ever 
a man found his proper place in life Spurgeon did. He 
was made for social publie life. He was no scientific 
philosopher and never made a fool of himself by trying 
to be one. His life and actions agreed with his whole 
organisation. He found his work and did it with all his 
soul, leaving behid him when he went— 


“Footprints, which perhaps another 
Seeing may take heart again.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish lo ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to this 
page. Letters should not exceed 200 words in length. 


FUNCTIONS OF ACQUISITIVENESS, 
Dear 815,—I ought to express my thanks to “ X" for his 
kind reference to my lessons in the P.P. Respecting his query 
as to whether I have proved (by known examples of men seek- 
ing the “gift of God") that large moral organs and large 
Acquisitiveness tend to lead men to seek after eternal life, I 
beg to say that I have often observed instances of this. If 
“X” will observe the men who take the plate round the con- 
gregation on Sundays he will find many examples. I had a 

culiar instance of this many years ago at a Teachers’ Meetin 

n London. I had given a lecture to the teachers present, an 
as usual offered to delineate a few characters. One gentleman 
well known amongst teachers sat down in the chair before mo. 
I said “this gentleman goes round with the plate on Sundays, 
and sees this collection is not larger than the preceding one." 
He was staggered and said, “ I would not have sat here for £5 
had I guessed what you would have said. He had all the 
organs indicated above well developed, but unfortunately his 
Conscientiousness was somewhat less developed than the 
others. Hence my remarks. On another occasion I was in a 
South Yorkshire coal mine, and being asked by one of the men 
to pay for a gallon of beer I replied that I could see he was 
having a joke. At once another miner asked, and “ what do 
you think of me?" By this time I had a goodly number 
squatting on the ground before me. I replied ** You say your 
prayers on Sundays but do other things on Mondays." The 
applause that greeted this remark was not soon forgotten. 
did not understand it; but on going out of the inine the 
manager told me the reason of the applause. That man, a 
prominent member of a local religious society, had during the 
current week so mixed up his religion with his wordly interests 
that he had been the talk of the neighbourhood. Of course 
both of these cases exemplify the fact that large Acquisitiveness 
exerts a great influence over the moral organs, helping their 
religious activity in general, but exerting a contrary use when 
circumstances powerfully affect them in a more “worldly” 
direction. I am obliged to '' X" for his criticism, and if this 
letter be not satisfactory I shall be glad to consider the matter 

further.— Yours respectfully, 
JAMES WEBB, 
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CHARTS. 


Dear Srg,—Of all the objectionable things connected with 
Phrenology, the chart is by far and away the worst. To 
attempt to fit in the characters of individuals to any stereo- 
typed form of words is not only absurd, but when people pay 
for a genuine opinion it is dishonest. No two persons are 
alike, and consequently no formulated phrase or phrases can 
be made to rigbtly suit both. When charts are given, clients 
are presumed to be able to calculate their own '' combinations,” 
and from out of chaos to produce order. Experience teaches 
us their utter inability to do this, and the misapprehensions 
which follow are laid at the door of Phrenology, instead of the 
lying chart or its marker. I am of opinion that the phrenolo- 
gist who charges for charts is either a knave or an ignoramus 
—most probably both—being too ignorant to supply a 
genuinely original statement on paper, and too dishonest to 
refuse money for what he is incompetent to perform. So with 
one hand he passes over a number of inconguous printed 
statements, while with the other he seizes the sixpence or the 
five shillings, according to the circumstances from his client, for 
his miserably deceptive “ delineation.” To evolve such a hash 
as Chas. Baker in your June issue modestly claims to be able 
to do, and thus still further puzzle the ignorant and unfortu- 
nate client, and possibly more ignorant, if more fortunate 
^ professor," would be the climax to the work of folly which 
all foes of Phrenology would smile to see. Surely the time is 
come when the true phrenologist should put away all such un- 
happy methods of doing his work as well as * doing” his client, 
and abolish at once and for ever theobjectionable and untruthful 
phrenological chart.— Yours, &c., 

A Lover or PHRENOLOoGY. 


B.P.A. DIPLOMA. 


Dear fSrg,— Permit me to make a brief review of the letters 
which have appeared in the P.P. during the last six months on 
the above subject. The suggestion of Mr. Timson isin part on 
the right lines. With a little improvement it will. I think, 
become practical; namely : That our candidates for the diploma 
should first pass & preliminary examination in phrenological 
science, somewhat on similar lines to that required by the Medical 
Council (with this important difference, that Phrenology 
should be the chief subject); viz., a second class certificate 
from an official committee of the British Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, appointed annually as examiners. That the examina- 
tions consist of Phrenology, a fair knowledge of the accessory 
sciences, combined with reasonable ability to write and speak 
good English. That Latin and Chemistry be left out of the 
examinations. To a foreigner a good knowledge of his own 
language, with above conditions. That certificates from othor 
phrenological institutes be accepted in lieu of the B.P.A. 
exam., at the discretion of the Board of Examiners.  Pre- 
lininary examinations in Latin, Chemistry, &c., however good 
in themselves, cannot manufacture phrenologists. T. H. 
Williams rightly observes “that a man must be a born 
character reader to excel in Phrenology." I fully ondorse the 
following statement in Mr. Williams’ letter, namely : ‘‘ That it 
is possible to have the scholar without the phrenologist, and 
the phrenologist without the scholar." If a phrenologist is a 
good: scholar and a good scientist, all the better for himself, 
and not less so for the credit of Phrenology. (1) We should 
encourage studeats in the study of Phrenology by making the 
first test examination fair and reasonable for the certificate, 
provided the candidate possesses abilities in the direction of 
Phrenology. (2) In order to encourage the student to push, 
ahead, and qualify himself for the diploma, he should, on 
obtaining the certificate, receive outlines of instructions, or a 
syllabus of the subject with which to proceed. (3) In order 
to encourage the student to make greater progress, and attain 
to the highest point of proficiency in Phrenology and the 
kindred sciences, there ought to be an English Doctorship of 
Phrenology. Our friends at the American Institute of Phreno- 
logy have taken a step in the right direction in deciding to 
grant a Bachelorship of Phrenology. (4) That a Doctorship 

granted to men and women who have held their diplomas 
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with honour and success for three or five years. That in 
exceptional cases of merit, by two-thirds majority of the 
Council of the B.P.A., the degree of Doctor of Phrenology 
(D. Phr.) be granted honorary. (5) That the examination for 
this D. Phr. degree, for those who have not already passed the 
foregoing examinations be a thorough scientific test of a candi- 
date’s knowledge. 

How to obtaun this object.—(a) That we should take the 
necessary steps in order for a charter of incorporation to be 
granted. (B) That after obtaining the charter, the Council of 
the B.P.A. should appoint annually & Board of Examiners to 
conduct the examinations, and grant certificates and diplomas 
according to the proficiency of applicants. (c) That to raise 
funds for this purpose, we should organise a great bazaar to be 
held in London, say in one or two years time. (p) That a 
subscription list be opened for donations in futherance of this 
object, as there are hundreds of friends of Phrenology anxious 
to do something to raise the dignity of Phrenology somewhat 
on the lines suggested. 

In conclusion, T will endeavour to raise £5 or £10 towards 
this object if taken up by the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion.— Yours truly, : J. W. TAYLOR. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Sır, —I have followed with much interest the correspondence 
which has been going on in your columns concerning the 
nomenclature of the two organs of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness. 

It appears to me that there ia much truth in the contentions 
both of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Zyto, and, if you will allow me, I 
should like, (Irish like,) to take up the cudgels on behalf of both 
parties. In the first place, I think there can be little doubt in 
the minds of most phrenologists that the names of these two 
organs do give rise to much misunderstanding in the minds of 
clients and that therefore some change is necessary. 

With regard to the first, I am of opinion that the name 
* Courage," which was given to the organ by Dr. Gall, if made 
to include both moral and physical courage, is more expressive 
of the exercise of the faculty than Combativeness. This latter 
always seems to convey the idea of quarrelsomeness and 
aptitude to use the fists on the slightest occasion. 

With regard to the faculty now called Destructiveness, 
although agreeing with Mr. Taylor in his main contention, I 
would take exception to the name ‘ Force " which he suggests. 
As has been pointed out by, I think Mr. Zyto, every atom of 
any brain cell is instinct with energy, and this when put into 
activity becomes force. Force is merely the dynamic form of 
energy which is static. I think that ‘‘executiveness,” though a 
somewhat cumbersome word, most closely expresses the 
exercise of the faculty. 

I trust that you will still continue to keep open your columns 
for a full discussion of this important subject, and that other 
phrenologists, who think that these names should be altered, 
will express their views. 

It appears to me that the present naines of these two organs 
are among the impediments which are hindering the more 
ready general acceptance of our beloved science.—Yours 
truly, Dennis E. SAMUEL. 


J ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Correspondence received from W. Musgrove, A. H. Ellis, 
J. H. Wiliams, M. Lately, H. White, R. Foreman, and others. 


PLease NorE.—lIt is impossible to find space for all letters 
received, and to sccure as large a number of inserted commu- 
nications as possible, the number of words in each letter in 
future must not exceed 200. Any letter containing more than 
this number cannot be noticed, and no exception will be made 
to this rule. 

Scotra.—Combe's excellent ** Elements of Phrenology ” is 
still in great demand. The 10ih edition has not long been out. 

Prorrssor.—You are quite right. The word “ Professor," 
as applied -to lecturers in England, is becoming obsolete, and 
i are glad of it. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO PHRENOLOGISTS. 


In order to make room for JOHN WILLIAM TAYLOR'S New 
SELF-INSTRUOTOR In PHRENOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY, and the Eighth 
Edition of THE STANDARD REGISTER, with & complete change ín the 

: Nomenclature, &o., &c., the Seventh Edition of 


THE STANDARD REGISTER Ano THE NEW REGISTER 


August, 1897. 
TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 


A CONCORDANCE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
By R. D. Srocxer, author of “The Human Face as Expressive 
of Character and Disposition.” Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R. D. Srocksr, author of “ A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 


The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 


will be sold out at 28 per cent less than tho prices already quoted 
in the Poplar Phrenologist. This offer will hold good during AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER as follows :— 


THE NEW REGISTER, 38 pp., 500 copies, carriage paid ..  ..  g3Q/- 
THE STANDARD REGISTER, 100 pp., 200 copies, carriage paid .. — 30/- 


Send early or you may be disappointed. Address— 


Prof. J. W. TAYLOR, Skipton, St. Morecambe. 
DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phronologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 


one penny for each insertion, The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without oxtra charge. 


LONDON— 

Crornatt, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 

FowrER & Co., L. N., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. e 

Hupert, Professor, F.B.P.A., Past President of the British Phrenological 
Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for mental cases. 
CONSULTATIONS IN TOWN BY APPOINTMENT. Residence: Wordsworth 
Road, Harpenden. Telegraphin Address: HUBERT, HARPENDEN. 

O’Datt, SrAckPooL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgnte Circus, E.C. 

Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


BIRMINGHAM— 
Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County Chambers, Corpora. 
tion Street. Free Lecture every Wednesday Evening. 
HawLRY, WALTER S., 4, Bromsgrove St. Bazaars, Socials, &., attended. 
BLACKPOOL— 
Moonxs. Marg, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. Mark Moores never calls at 
people's houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 
as done. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 
HarriELD, W., No. 8, Promenade. 
BRIGHTON— 
Severn, J. Mmuortt, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 


BRISTOL— 
Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


EVESHAM— 
_GottepGE, Mr., ARTEMAS, Phrenologist-Physiognomist. Letters: Evesham, 


LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 68, Lime Street. 
MORECAMBE— 
TavLOR, Joun Wm., F.F.P.I., F.B.P.A., &c., Phren. Inst., Skipton Street, 
Consulting Phrenological Specialist, Author of ** The Hygiene Physician," 
“The Standard Register," &c. 
RHYL, N.W.— 
CHRRTHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician ; Inventor of CHgETHAM'S 
Patent BATTERY. : ; 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS — 
Brooks, WALTER, 8, Prince ;,Fredericok Place, Osborne Street, Lecturer on 
Mental Science, Character Studies from Photos. 
SWINDON— 
Batt, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
ST. ANNE'8-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
ALLEN, JoHN, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.I., &c. Educational Phrenologis& and 
Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 
WEYMOUTH 
Dommegn, H. P., on the Beach. e 


Google 


WINDSOR. 
Fee, One Guinea. Written Character, Two Guineas. 


Victoria Street, Westminster. 


J. P. BLACKFORD, F.B.P.A., 


Phrenological Expert. 


THE BRIGHTON 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
MR. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A, 


Mrs. SEWERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 
CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 
FEES from 3/8 to £5 5s. 0d. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Gatalogue sent Free on application. 


All the principal works on Phrenology, Health 
Pritygione, dc., kept in stock. | 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON, 
WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE, 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 

26 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, 1d. 
WANTED, Pupils for “ Sloan-Duployan 

Phonography" and Abbott’s Systom of 

* Swiftograph " Shorthand, Lessons given 

by post.— Torms, Alphonso Pierre, 25, Gold 

Strect, Kettoring. 


PHOTOGRAPH of Dr. Gall’s Brain 
(life size) from Dr. Spurzheim's Collec- 
tion. Prico 2s .6d (copyright).—Signor 
Crispi, Eaglescliffe, Yarm. 


SKULLS.—Wanted, Skulls, human cr 

animal. State condition and price to 
“ Skull,” c/o POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST Co., 
46 & 48, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
: FOR SALE. A Bradbury’s“ Belgravia " 
Sewing Machine ; rapid and light running; 
suitable for shirt and linen work. Low price 
for quick sale.—Apply, Worker, 911, Old 
Kent Road, S.E. 


THE ELLIS FAMILY, Professional 
Character Readers, Promenade, Blackpool, 
supply booka on all branches of Character 
Reading at Discount Prices. Send penny 
stamp for wholesale terms. — . — —  — 


MENTAL SCIENCE.—A Student will 
send, post free, '* ASTONISHING RESULTS OF 
MENTAL Science RESEARCH,” to students 
of Phienol and Mesmeriam.— WILDE, 
35, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


August, 1897. 
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ETECTIVES. SPECIAL NOTICE. Before con- 


sulting any Private Detective call upon or write to the Manager of 


THE LONDON 
CENTRAL PRIVATE DETECTIVE OFFICE, 


7, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, 


who will give you ADYICE FREE OF CHARGE. The New System adopted by this Office 
supersedes that of any other Detectives in the world. : 


FOR 


ALL CONFIDENTIAL MATTERS, WATCHING SUSPECTED PERSONS, 
EVIDENCE FOR DIVORCE, AND LEGAL PROCEEDINGS GENERALLY, SEARCHINGS 
FOR DECEASED OR LOST FRIENDS, OR CERTIFICATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, &c,. 
AND FOR EVERY OTHER KIND OF DETECTIVE WORK, 
THIS QFFICE IS UNEQUALLED. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE. 


Agents wanted in every unrepresented District in the World. 


ALLINSON FOR HEALTH. 


HOME CONSULTATIONS, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 10s. 6d. 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 8s, Patients visited. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for 1s, 9d.— 
It eontains Articles on Management of Infaney, Health, Longevity, the 
Teeth, Tobacco, the Drink Question. Also the Cause and Curo of Disease, 
Constipation, Billousness, Eczema, H]ackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, 
Coughs and Colds, Chest CoriplainfE? Deafness, Thread Worms, Long 
Worma, Tape Worms, the Itch, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS Vol. II. For Postal Order for 1s, 9dL— 
Containing Articles on the Healing Power of Nature, Urine, Saline 
Starvation, tho Hair and its Managemont, Sleop and Sleoplesaness, 
Want of Energy, &c. Advice for the Thin, for the Stout, Simple Fever, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Whooping Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondria, 
Bloodicssness, Diarrhaa, Ulcerated Legs, Tumours, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. III, For Postal Order for 1s, 2d.— 
It contains Articles on No More Death, Management of Young Children, 
Unsuspected Domestic Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Keep Warn), to 
Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, and to Become Beautiful and 
Attractive. On the Cause and Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Kleepiness, Varicose Veins, Boils, and Carbuncles, Sebaceous Tumours 
and Wens, Hay Fover, Winter Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, and on 
Diseases produced by taking Morcury. 


MEDICAL. ESSAYS. Vol. IV. For Postal Order for 1s, 9d.— 
It contains Articles on Hardening, Work and Overwork, Sugar and ite 
Abuse, Milk as a Food, the Tomato, Poultices, Quinine, Against tho 
Knife, Arsenice! Poisoning, Tonics, Against Stimulants in Disease, About 
Swallowing Pins and other Articles, Also Cure of Bunstroke, Dog 
Bites, Pains in the Back, Pediculi or Lice, Chicken-Pox, Synovitis or 
Inflamimnation of the Joints, Tonsilitis or Quinsy, Horpes (Tettor or 
Shinyles), Eryéipelam Ulcer of the Stomach, Epidemic Influenza, Sciatica, 
Psoriasis or English Leprosy, &c. 


MEDICA ESSAYS, Vol. V. For Postal Order for 18, 2d4.— 
I$ contains Articles on Pure Water, The Moutb: Its Use and Abune 
Rules for the Aged, Training, Blood Letting, Noso Bloeding, Felon or 
Whitlow, Ingrowing Toenail, Gum Boil, Cold in tho Head, a Red Nose 
Flushing and Blushing, Toothache, Sore Mouth, Bt. Vitus’ Dance, Goitre, 
Mumps, Intlamed Eyos and Eyelids, Fits, Fainting, Apoplexy, Spitting 
and Vomiting of Blood, Voiniting, Wounds, Burns, Bcalds, Diruines, &c. 


The Five Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, price 6s. 94. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. Post Free, 1s. 2d. This book contains articles on 
the causo, symptoms, and cure of chest complaints, coughs and colds, colda 
of infansy, croup, winter cough, whooping cough, hay fever, blood spitting 
pleurisy, acute and chronio bronchitis, acute and chronic inflaimination o 
the lungs, abscess of the lungs emphysema, difficulty of breathing, asthma, 
and consumption. 


HYGIENIC MEDIOINE. For Postal Order, 18. 1d.—An eye openor to 
Drug takors. 
RHEUMATISM : its cause and cure. Post Freo, 7d. 
DIET and DIGESTION. Post Free, 7 stamps. 
The above Booka bound in cloth in One Volume, post free, 108. 6d. 


A BOOK FOR MARRIED WOMER. Post free for Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
The information contained in this book ought to be known by eyory 
married won:an, and it will not harm the unimarricd to read. No book in 
written which goes so thoroughly into matters relating to married women, 
Knowledgo is power and the 1neans of obtaining happiness. 


THREE PANPHLETS FOR YOUNG MEN. For Postal Order for 1s. id. 


POSTAL ADVICE GIVEN ON ALL COMPLAINTS. 


Answer the following questions, send, Postal Order for 58., with 
stamped and directed envelope, and a reply will be sent on :— 


1,—State your age, sex, occupation, height, weight. 
2,.— Present sytuptorns and their duration. 
3.—Condition of the bowels and colour of the urino. 
4.—Time of going to bed, of arising, and how you sicep 
5.—Nmnbor of meals a day, at what time taken, and of what thoy consist. 
6.-- Amount and kinds of fluids drunk dally. 
1.—Quantity of beer, wine, or spirits drunk, if ahy. 
8.--Aniount and kiud of daily exercise or work. 
9.— What fresh air you get, and if the bedroom window is kept open at night 
10.—How often a bath or wash all over. 
11.—Kind and amount of tobacco, if used. 
19,.— Treatment or medical advice hitherto. 


All Communications to be addressed, to 


Dr. 


T. R. ALLINSON, 


Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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Zobel’s Royal Cycle Works & Schools, 
81, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W. (Opposite St. Pancras Station). 


OPEN 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Telegrams—“ Schools,” London. Telephone Call—King’s Cross, 314. 


PATENT 


ROAD TRACK, 


(d 
of \ G 
ev fs , T a 
S [5 e, 
je e % 
e, " s Fs er 
Cor \:4 D 
Oy Nia Nw 
VP NO PATENT - aS 
& -. CHAINLESS LEBOZ. eS 


" 4 SPECIALITIES. « 
Duke & Queen”’ Machines built to order, B.S.A. Fittings, from - - £14. 


(A Duke Cycle was ridden by Miss Anderson, holder of the 2,000 Miles’ Record.) 
[T] . 
New Patent Chainless Leboz’’ Cycles, built to order -  - - - £17. 


(AS EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


HIS latest invention (patented for England and Abroad), dispensing with Chain and Gear-Case, can be applied 
to any machine, and the new driving gear fitted at small cost. 


The *Leboz" has advantages over all other Chainless Cycles, being of less weight, neater, and more 
compact ; it can be higher geared, and in case of accident to one driver, is worked by the other ; thus with two drivers 
instead of one, it becomes by far the safest and fastest Cycle of the present day. As there are no cogwheels the 
minimum of friction for fast and chainless driving is reached. No dirt or grit can accumulate (there being no links 
as in a chain) to affect its high speed. All interference and damage to Ladies’ Skirts avoided, the driving rods 
moving in unison with the pedals. No sag of the chain or loss of power therefrom as with the existing style. 
Absolutely no dead centre (an important advantage) ; an extra leverage of nearly twelve inches gained by the new 
driving action, which allows a high-geared hub to be easily operated, and is most effectual in stopping the machine 
readily. 3 

The Chainless * Leboz" is as advantageous for hill work as for racing or ordinary riding, with the least 
amount of exertion to the rider, more reliable, faster, neater looking, and easier kept clean than any other in the 
market. The new Machine is built to order, with B.S.A. Fittings, for £17 net, at the Royal Cycle Works and 
Schools, 81, Euston Road, N.W. It can be seen or tried in the above schools on the Patent (Permanent or Port- 
able) ** Zobeline'" Road Track daily between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. These Schools are the largest and best ventilated 
in London, are fitted with all the latest improvements, including Dressing Rooms, Pianos, Publie Telephone Call 
Office, Refreshment Bars, Electric Light, &c. 


Royal Cycle Works & Schools, 81, Euston Road, N.W., 
THE PLEASANTEST LOUNGE IN LONDON. MUSICAL RIDES FROM 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Single Lessons, 2s. 6d. Course of Ten Lessons, 10s. 6d. Special Course till perfect, 21s. 


ON VIEW :—The Bicycle of H.M. Alfonso XIII., King of Spain ; the Manumoter Soulling Cycle; 
Exhibition Machines; Patent Removable Road Track, &c. 
Digi Belatea eà Popular Phrenologist Company by 8. O. Blade &Oo. 48 & 48, Goswell Road, London. 
" POS QC E : HARVARD UNIV 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
By Sranor Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


For some time our advanced (sic) physiologists have 
been e ii al, on the brains of animals by slicing 
them away during life, and then stimulating the remain- 
ing brain fibres by electricity, in the vain hope of 
discovering a voice-centre. The rocess is about as 
rational as the experiments of Majendie and Flourens, 
who sliced the brain away years ago with the delusive idea 
of discovering the functions of the part after its structure 
had been disorganised. As well might they eut outa 
person's tongue, and then expect to hear him speak. 


Those learned (sic) experiments having failed, they 
then resorted to inoculations of serum, prepared from 
tubercule and typhoid baccilli. Need they be surprised 
that their experiments were a dead failure? What a 
pity they did not turn out a success, for then some 
philanthropic phrenologists might have given a few 
germs of reason, and had them injected into those sage 
professors so as to develop rational therapeutics in the 
musty recesses of pathological stupidity. 


How different the phrenological investigator goes to 
work in observing Nature, and drawing deductions 
accordingly from well-established facts. Vicenoloviate 
would have naturally thought that these eminent physio- 
logists would have known where to look for a speech or 
voice centre after recalling the number and the appearances 
of post mortem cases, where aphasia had taken place 
during life, but no rational being wonld expect a part 
destroyed to manifest its function. 


A little phrenological knowledge would be of vast 
importance if it could be injected into our schools of 
learning, but it would have to be done cautiously, or the 
brilliant light of intelligence might blind bigotry and 
ignorance, which often shield themselves beneath the 
college cap and gown. The practical common sense 
resulting would soon divest learned pedagogues and pro- 
fessors of the glamour of infallibility which emanates 
from presidential chairs with all the arrogance of a 
Popish Bull. 

Phrenology, being the true physiology of the brain, 
the sooner our learned savants recognise it the better 
will it be for humanity—the valuable knowledge of 
Phrenology giving the keynote to many difliculties in 
medical practice. It points out judicious methods of 
treating the insane, and is invaluable in the education 
and training of the young. 


Google 
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PHRENOLOGICAL MARRIAGES. 

The ** Matrimonial Picnic " is Chicago's latest invention, the 
idea of the Chicago Human Nature Club. Everyone in search 
of a partner was invited to attend the picnic, and 60 ardent 
swains and 40 girls responded to the invitation. The whole 

arty boarded a gaily-decorated cable car and went to Jackson 
Park, and there before the day was over eight couples were 
ongpeed. 

he proceedings were unique. The Human Nature Club 
selected the partners on a phrenological basis—that is to say 
they erainisad their craniums. 

Dr. E. B. Jacobs was the first applicant for a helpmeet. 

"'lhis man," said the matrimonial expert of the Human 
Nature Clab, examining the head, “is slight and nervous. A 
man of excitable temperament. His life companion should 
be such a woman in general appearance as this," and he led 
forth a charmingly-dimpled miss, with a wealth of golden 
tresses. 

The 'seer's advice seemed agreeable to the couple, and they 
consented to become engaged. The same ceremony was fol- 
lowed until seven more couples agreed to marry. 

Then Dr. Jacobs and Miss Alma Reis stood up hand in hand 
while the professor told the spectators how science would 
smile were the twain made one. The doctor was of a serious 
mood, while the young woman was lively and cheerful. The 
professor earnestly advised the couple to wed, and offered to 
geta minister to tie the knot on the spot. But at the urgent 
request of the young woman they were given time to get 
better acquainted. 

Helen Aline Wallehoff was a young woman fond of outdoor 
sports and social gaieties, which the professor thought ought to 
be balanced by the sober judgment and practical turn of mind 
found in J. P. Kirwin. Fred Gustavson and Miss P. E. Yegge 
were found to possess mutual admiration bumps. George 
Butler and Miss Holmes were the last couple to be chosen, 
Los they set their wedding for a fortnight later.—Morning 

eader, 


PERCEPTIVES LARGE. 


“Sherlock Holmes," Dr. Doyle tells us, “is the literary 
embodiment, if I may so express it, of my memory of a pro- 
fessor of medicine at Edinburgh University, who would sit in 
the patients’ waiting room with a face like a Red Indian, and 
diagnose the people as they came in, before even they had 
opened their mouths. He would tell them their symptoms, 

e would give them details of their lives, and he would hardly 
ever make a mistake. ‘Gentlemen,’ he would say to us 
students standing around, ‘I am not quite sure whether this 
man is a cork-cutter or a slater. I observe a slight callus, or 
hardening, on one side of his forefinger, and a little thickening 
on the outside of his thumb, and that is a sure sign he is either 
one or the other.' His great faculty of deduction was at times 
highly dramatic. ‘Ah!’ he would say to another man, ‘ you 
are a soldier, a non-commissioned officer, and you have served 
in Bermuda. Now how did I know that, gentlemen? He 
came into the room without taking his hat off, as he would go 
into an orderly room. He was a soldier. A slight authorita- 
tive air, combined with his age, shows he was a non-commis- 
sioned officer. A slight rash on the forehead tells me he was 
in Bermuda, and subject to a certain rash known only there.' ” 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to ite author— 


TnuoxAs-W. ALLEN, 
88, Prospect Hill, 
Leicester. 


MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 


Some ten years ago, when travelling by train, I fell into 
conversation with the only other occupant of the carriage 
besides myself; an elderly, benevolent-looking gentleman. 
We had been conversing some considerable time on the topics 
of the day when, by a chance remark of mine, the conversa- 
tion turned upon Phrenology. I found my vis-a-vis was 
thorougly conversant with every phase of the science, and 
had evidently read and studied the subject extensively and 
thoughtfully, and was palpably a man of culture. Incident- 
ally I dilated upon the reforming power of Phrenology upon a 
person. ; how a knowledge of it enabled its possessor to see 

s failings and vices in their true light, the reformation 
thereby being more permanent than one based upon the 
feelings only- : 

“ To substantiate your argument," my: companion replied 
QE give you an Daten from ds oh life, paving 
in me, at least, Phrenolo, wrought a complete 
lasting reformation.” m s E = 

To be brief, I will relate it as near as possible in his own 
words. , 

“ When a young man—I am almost ashamed to confess it— 
I fell into t terrible vice of gambling. All my mental 
faculties and physical energies were actively employed in 
endeavouring to gain money by other means than honest toil. 
In fact, work, in the true meaning of the term, I had long 
discarded and was living, as the saying goes, ‘on my wits.’ 

“ Myself and one or two boon companions one evening were 
strolling leisurely about the town scarce knowing what to do. 
Money we had hardly any, as that day our gambling specula- 
tions had turned out unfortunately—or shall I say fortunately. 

“ Whilst thus wandering aimlessly along, we saw a stream 
of people filing into our local lecture hall, As we arrived 
nearer the hall, we saw an announcement to the effect that a 
phrenological lecture was to be given that evening, the subject, 

believe, being ‘ Phrenology and Morality.’ 

" As there was no charge for admission and the weather 
being unfavourable to pedestrianism, I suggested we should 
step inside. My suggestion was soon acted upon, and we 
made our way to a seat where we could get a good view of the 
platform. 

" We had not long to wait ere the lecturer smilingly 
appeared and commenced. It was a splendid lecture, and the 
audience testified their appreciation by a continuous stamping 
of feet and clapping of hands. I shall never forget the 
earnest and sincere tones of his voice and the enthusissm 
he displayed in the cause he expounded. 

s At Me conclusion he asked for the orthodox two ladies and 

o gentlemen to step upon the platform to dem 
Prove the practicability of Phrenolo . cR 

“I straightway, and almost involuntarily, made my wa 
towards the platform, feeling irresistably impelled to d i 1 
a nos why. i 

“ When it came to my turn to be examined I li 
he would read me as he did. Every detail of my man 
seemed to know thoroughly. Of course, he did not expose me 

ublicly, but still I was conscious he knew me; perhaps even 

tter than I knew myself. I recollect how he dwelt on the 
activity of my selfish propensities, although at the same time 

explaining how necessary even they were to enable one to 
accomplish anything in life. A 
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“ After he had finished I stayed behind to have a chat with 

im. That conversation was the turning point in my career. 
He was a man of sterling character—as the true phrenologist 
must always be—full of sympathy and kindness. I poured 
out my soul to him, instinctively knowing I was confiding in a 
man who felt keenly for the weaknesses and sufferings of 
others. He advised and reasoned with me in true fatherly 
fashion, and finally loaned me that wonderful book, * Combe'g 
Constitution of Man.’ 

“Leaving the hall, I found my companions impatiently 
awaiting me; but I was in no mood for their company, and 
hastily bade them good-night. 

“ On my arrival home I sat down to peruse the book loaned 
to me, and was so fascinated by it, that I did not take my 
oyes off it until I had read the greater part of it. It was by 
this time in the early hours of the morning; but still I could 
not retire to rest. The book had made an indelible impression 
upon me euch as will never be effaced. It stirred up my 
better nature, which had so long lain dormant, and showed me 
I lived only in the animal propensities. 

“ Seriously I began to ponder upon my deplorable condition. 
Talents I was conscious of possessing; but they all had been 
&bused and perverted. I was worthless, thriftless and im- 
provident. aracter, position, friends—everything had been 
sacrificed to the unholy passion of gambling. Though appar- 
ently happy in its unnatural excitement, I was in reality the 
most miserable of wretches, as, indeed, one must be who lives 
in one part of his brain only, thus violating the laws of his 
being. I sat as the hours flew by thus analysing my mental 
feelings. In that lonely room, in the still hours of the night, 
a fierce conflict was being waged between the God-man and 
the animal-man. To still continue my present mode of life I 
felt I could not; and yet I feared I had not the mcral courage 
to resist the importunities of my companions when they knew 
of my resolve of amendment. 

** At last my resolution was made, and I determined to go ` 
to some distant town where my evil reputation was unknown, 
and commence a new life, governed strictly by truth and 
righteousness. 

“ Later in the day, without informing a single person of my 
intentions, I packed up all my belongings and took train to a 
town some hundred miles distant. A battle then commenced, 
both mental and physical. I still had the same evil desires 
within me, which tried my will power to its utmost extent. 
In my new sphere things did not go along smoothly; I had to 
struggle hard and long before I could gain a respectable 
livelihood. After accepting a situation in a very humble 
capacity I settled down Abtartained to improve myself morally 
and intellectually, and try, if possible, to recover some of the 
precious time I had previously and wantonly wasted. 

“ New hopes and aspirations took possession of me, and I 
resolved to use what talents nature had bestowed upon me for 
the purpose of helping others into a higher and nobler life. 

«ha words of Carlyle now seemed to apply to me with & 
double potency : * What is the use of heal 
to do some work therewith ? ' 

“ After some years of ceaseless effort I prospered and rose 
to a position of some distinction in my employer's busineas, 
and eventually commenced in business for myself. 

** You may guess I still have great interest in and a fondneas 
for the science which saved me from becoming & total wreck, 
for such I should undoubtedly have been I not been so 
strangely brought into contact with Phrenology.” 

My interesting travelling companion had now reached his 
destination, and stepping from the carriage, handed me his 
card. I was surprised to see printed thereon the name of the 
leading citizen and mayor of one of our most prosperous cities; 
a man, not only famed for his commercial ability, but also for 
his liberality arid philanthropy. 

—— f — 
Milton was blind in his old age, and often lacked the comforts 


or of life if not 


of life. 
Charl e had an ulcer in his leg that gave him much 
annoyance for many years. 
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JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


By Marx Moores. 


(Iüustrations, £c., Copyright.) 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


Whilst Phrenology does not pretend to predict the 
future, it enables us in a wonderful manner to point out 
in what direction a person's nature will develop. It 
enables us to give advice which will help the subject to 
fit himself for the future. It is much wiser and better 
for a young lady to know how to fit herself to become a 
good wife and mother than to worry about how soon she 
will marry and how many children she is going to have. 

It is very important that we understand what belongs 
to the mental nature and what is only a physical con- 
dition which the mental has to use. The science and 
the art of Phrenology are so very distinct that it is 
essential the public should understand the difference. I 
have met with people who were so deeply engaged in the 
study of theology and religion that they had no time to 
practice their teaching. So it is with Phrenology; there 
are many deeply versed in its philosophy who could talk 
or write upon it, but who would never make character 
readers. 

There are some men who have examined the science 
of Phrenology and, though they would not make 
phrenologists, they have been so struck with its 
nsefulness that they have availed themselves of its 
teaching as a guide to themselves and those belonging 
to them. The late Prince Albert was one of these. 

The Prince Consort had an organisation of very fine 
quality and a very active mental temperament with onl 
moderate vitality. This caused him to be very refin 
in his nature and gave him a never satisfied desire for 
improvement in himself and everything connected with 
him. Apart from his position there was bred in his 
nature a of anything mean or low. Men like him 
can no more succeed when surrounded by low conditions 
than vines can grow on an open moor. 

Pre-natal influences hung over his every-day life ; but 
oh! what a nobler influence than that of poor Lord 
Byron ! 

The deficient vitality made it necessary that he should 
husband all his strength. The whole frame lacked that 
wiry compactness which gives great endurance. His 
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brain had a tendency to wear out rather than build up 
WE ovni powers. 

e had too even a type of brain to ever distinguish 
himself in anything great; but this ovenness gave him 
splendid judgment of almost everything. Men of his 
stamp can adapt themselves to the requirements of their 
surroundings and circumstances; he had an intellectual 
capacity sufficiently large to enable him to grasp a good 
knowledge of the things originated or discovered by 
others, together with a strong desire to gain knowledge 
which might be useful to himself and make him useful to 
others. This desire to be of help and service to others 
seemed to be the one object of his life. Scientific 
discoveries and mechanical inventions of every kind 
were full of interest to him, and few people personally 
shave done more to encourage these. 

The observing or perceptive brain was well and evenly 
developed. He had good Individuality, Form, Size, Color, 
order, Time, Tune and Eventuality. Ho would be no mean 
judge of art and music, and the best methods of doin 
things. He delighted to see and know what others di 
and Td done, was very careful in every detail, and full 
of system and method. The moral brain was of a size 
and type to influence and guide him more than any other 
pes of his nature. He was full of respect where it was 

eserved, yet no slave to others’ ideas or teachings. The 
ruling organ of his moral nature was Concientiousness, 
and having a well-balanced intellect and judgment, he 
was neither narrow minded nor bigoted. His self-respect 
was like that of President Garfield's—too great to 
demean himself in his own mind. Whilst he studied 
others his actions were guided by his own judgment. Firm 
he could be; kind he was bound to be. Destructiveness - 
and Combativeness were the defective parts of his brain. 
The social brain was very even. For children he had 
almost a mother's anxiety and love. The training of 
children would be a serious thing with him; he could 
not overlook their faults, but he would be full of love for 
them. He would make few friends, but they would be 
life-long friendships. On this part of his nature a whole 
volume could be written. He would value being a good 
husband, father and friend above everything in life. 

The Prince Consort was no angel, far from it, but he 
was one of those men in whose lives the good far out- 
weighs the bad, and this hides their imperfections. 

e was one of those men whose faults we could well 
afford to pass over, in order to learn from their lives and 
actions the mode of life which gives us something to 
live for. 


GREAT BRAINS. 


Prince Bismarck's brain, according to the flattering estimate 
of the anthropologist, Otto Ammon, is probably the heaviest 
known to anatomical Science. Fortunately for the old Chan- 
chellor himself the estimate cannot be made with perfect 
exactitude, as his brain is still safe and alert within his own 
head, and not upon the anatomist's desk. But Herr Ammon, 
in consultation with Professor Schefer, the sculptor, has con- 
cluded from the measurements taken for Schafer's bust. the 
brain of the old statesman weighs 1867 grammes, and therefore 
exceeds in weight that of any known genius. Cuvier's brain 
weighed 1830 grammes, Byron's 1807, Kant's 1650, Schiller's 
1586, and Dante's 1420. e average weight of the brain of 
an intelligent European is only 1880 grammes. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


“u Homan Maoneriem.” Redway, London. Price 5/- nett.— 
After the opportunity of perusing this work I am more than 
satisfied of its worth to the enquirer as well as the expert in 
Hypnotiem and Mesmerism. It seems of little moment by 
what name the phenomena are called, they are practically the 
same thing and subject to the same subtle laws. Mr. Coates, 
the clever author of this remarkable book, has dealt fully with 
the whole subject, and particularly its practical application. 
While feeling interested in the history of the subject contained 
in the lengthy introduction, I was charmed with the lucid and 
comprehensible descriptions of the states induced by the 
magnetic influence—such as conditions of trance, hypnosis, or 
reverie. Dreams and Somnambulism are also dealt with, as to 
some extent being referable to similar causes. Mr. Coates’ 
explanation of the “ Force” he calls “ Human Magnetism " is 
as preneur as existing knowledge will permit, discussing 
as he 
ceded him. The objections to Hypnotism are carefully con- 
sidered and dealt with ; and the benefits to be derived from ite 
application in disease are also effectively described and illus. 
trated with descriptions of peculiar cases. But the pith and 
marrow of the book and its great value to the majority of its 
readers lies in the practical instructions for’ producing the 
. meamerie sleep, and inducing the whole of the phenomena 
ranged under the headings covered by the title. Here the 
author manifests his power as a teacher in a manner rarely 
equalled. Simply, but comprehensively, he treats of the 
necessary conditions of both operator and subject, and explains 
the modus operandi of the various schools of hypnotists, show- 
ing what are the strong and weak points of each, and the best 
method to be adopted if success is to ensue. 

The chapter on Phreno-Magnetism commends itself par- 
ticularly to FU oh faa One little error has crept in here. 
Mr. Bernard Hollander is stated to be of Guy's Hospital—it 
should have been King's College. A little error of this kind, 
though trivial, may occasion misunderstanding, and should be 
rectif ed in any subsequnst issue. 

The last chapter demonstrates the worth of Hypnotism as 
9 healer of disease, and gives valuable instruction how to use 
it for that purpose. á 

A valuable feature of the work is an “ Analysis of Contents," 
which is practically a complete summary of its chapters. In 
addition there is also a very copious index. A number of 
artistically executed full-page photo-process illustrations add 
worth to what I am constrained to believe is the most valuable 
modern work on an interesting and absorbing subject, and all 
the more so, in that the author has studiously avoided 
technical terms and phrases which bewilder, thus rendering it 
a vade mecum for the student and amateur, as well as a guide 
to the practised meamerist. 

“ How ro ENTER THE CivrL SBRVICE.” 
Co. Price 6d. Contains particulars of all appointments for 
men, women, and boys, with details of examinations, subjecta, 
afe limits, &c., showing who are eligible and who are not for 

posts in the Civil Service in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
India. Persons intending to enter for such service will do well 
to purchase a copy of this excellent little work. 
ived: Health Culture (from New York), The Vegetarian, 
South-Western Gazette, On the Line, Cadet's Own, and Human 
Nature )San Francisco. 


NEWCASTLE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ow Thursday, September 30th, Mr. J. Stevenson, of Gates- 
head, gave an interesting lecture on “ Anatomical Phrenology.” 
He explained with a clearness and at'ractiveness that com- 
pelled attention the arrangement of the different bones of the 
skull, the sutures and centres of ossification, showing how to 
deduce therefrom the development of the faculties. Every. 
thing referred to by the lecturer was illustrated by objects and 
examples. A vote of thanks to Mr. Stevenson closed a very 
pleasant evening. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Sienon Cnaisert F.B.P.A. 


As an instance of the value of Phrenology, allow me 
to quote the following:—Upon one occasion I was 
passing into the house of Mr. S , & well-known 
nurseryman, & screen prevented my view into the 
kitchen. His servant came from behind this screen, and 
accosted me, with Would I good enough to inform her 
whieh of those two men she must marry, holding up 
to my gaze a couple of photographs. Glanoing them 
over, I said, ** Don't have this one upon any considera- 
tion, for he is an indolent, drunken, lazy man." “Oh,” 
she said, '*but he wants me most, and threatens to 
commit suicide if I won't have him.” 


I repeated my observations, when she suddenly eleotri- 
fied me by looking behind the screen, and saying, ‘ Come 
out here, and see what you have to say for yourself.” 
Out stepped a man nearly six feet high, and almost large 
enough to eat me, looking very sheepish—as well he 
might, having heard what I had said of him. He owned 
up to some of his faults, promising to amend when he 
got married—of which amendments F had my doubts, 
and said so privately to the girl afterwards, and upon 
several occasions repeated my warning. 


Some two or three years passed away, and l had 
meanwhile lost sight of the girl, when one morning & 
woman, with a baby in her arms. accosted me in 
Stockton Market, saying, ‘‘ You will not remember me 
now, sir." I said, «T do not." Sbe said, “I have 
always regretted not taking your advicé, for I married 


. that man after all." She told me he was just as Phreno- 


logy had indicated—drunken and lazy—and she was 
obliged -to leave him and go to service again. I said, 
* Where are you now?" She replied that her husband 
had got his leg broken, and she was come back to nurse 
him, and was just going back to see her old master, 
adding, “but as soon as he is well I will leave him 
again; I can always work for myself and baby." 


Here was a noble specimen of a superior woman, 
mated to the semblance of a man. It is cases like this 
from which Phrenology saves people if they will only 
take its advice. I could recount many similar instances 
both pro and con, where Phrenology has proven an in- 
fallible guide in judging character. Then its value from 
an educational point of view is unsurpassed, for it points 
out the weak parts in children’s characters, and how to 
develop them; this, in conjunction with Bhysologioat 
hints, is invaluable in building up health and character. 


WEAK BRAINS. 


Professor Roncorini, of Turin, has made some interesting 
microscopical researches on thc brains of epileptics, criminals, 
and idiots, the result of which he has published in the Revew 
Scientifique. He found alterations in structure which were 
fairly constant, and which in most cases were marked enough 
to differentiate them from the normal brain. If his work is 
confirmed by future observations, it will justify M. Lombrouo'a 
thory that criminals and epileptics are closely related. 


- 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READINGS. 


By RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER. 


Author of ‘The Human Face as E. ive of Disposition,” “A 
Concordance of Graphalogy,” ede: 


IX.—The Rey. W. J. KNOX-LITTLE, 
CaNon OF WORCESTER. 


In presenting the signature of the Rev. Canon Knox 
Little, who is one of the finest preachers in the Church 
of England, I can only say that we have before us one 
more striking proof of the truth of Graphology. 

As may be anticipated, the organic quality of this 
eminent cleric's “make up” is high—as is shown by 
the efficacious, yet not redundant, pen-strokes; whilst 
the fervour and “tension " of his whole nature—due to 
a strong ang active mental system——are amply borne out 
in the sharp, brisk movement of the writing, the very 
dots and stops being angular. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that the intellectual, or frontal lobes of the 
brain are in a high state of development; but the moral 
regions are also equally influential. 


J Of the former it may be noticed that Language names, 
** Knox " and “ Little," united), Order (stops: nae after 
“ W,” "J," and at the end of the signature), Form 
per almost print-like forms of capital letters) In- 

viduality (strokes all distinot and sharply defined), 
and Comparison (clear handwriting, &o.), are strongly 
denoted. 

Human Nature is also large—as ihe broken “x,” 
among other things, shows; jn the rest of the hand- 
writing it is even more conspieuous. 

Of all the moral organs, according to his handwriting, 
Veneration is far the most active—if not absolutely the 
largest- as may be seen by the very great height at 
which the dot above the **i" flies over that letter ; and 
this faculty gives elevation of mind, respect for greatness, 
aspiration, a sense of holiness, and reverence. It is 
on account of the prominence of this organ, in a great 
degree, that Canon Knox Little is a High Churchman. 
oy well defined, too, are his Conscientiousness (letters 
me Firmness (blunt terminations to strokes), Hope 
(final turned up), and Benevolence (sloping style, ter- 
minals thrown out), which make him stable in his views, 


true to his convictions, a believer in the future state ang 


in the hereafter, and, withal, charitable and sympathetic— 
as all true clergymen should be. 

After these organs, how strongly, we may observe, are 
Destructiveness (thick crossing to “+t,” and black bar 
under names), Combativeness (lines long and advancing), 
and Dignity (tall capitals, “t° crossed high) indicated ; 
and these faculties give untiring energy, force of charac- 
ter, moral and physical courage, and vigour in all things 
undertaken—whether in speaking, writing, or what not. 

. By no means deficient, either, are the Domestic 
attributes—as the slope, looping, and thickness of the 
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strokes all indicate; still, these are hardly called into 
play as are the rest of his faculties. From the tendency 
shown to huddle many of the letters together, and the 
thoughtfulness exhibited in the handwriting, it is probable 
that Canon Knox Little is not averse to being “alone 
with his thoughts,” and does not hanker after society. 

Taking the outlines of Canon Knox Little's character, 
it may be said that he possesses an intensely ardent, 
strongly susceptible organism, his feelings and sensations 
being extremely warm and vivid—hence his impassioned 
style. 

I have chosen Canon Knox Little's signature—whioh 
he was kind enough to allow to be reproduced for this 
purpose—in order to show the combination of qualities 
present in a religious and clever mañ. 

An utterly mistaken, unfounded idea appears to be 
prevalent, now-a-days, that if a person be the former he 
or she is, as a matter of course, not the latter, and vice 
versa. "That this notion is entirely erroneous I have 
been at some pains to prove in this paper; and were a 
selection of the most famous—iruly great—people to be 
made, it would be seen at once that such was not the 
case. 

As regards Religion—it is & complex word, and, of 
course, a more complex subject. 

Comparatively few people have no pene owes 
many a person's ‘ faith " is unconventional, and free of 
all sects and creeds. In respect to clergymen, I say no 
more than that—although we cannot expect perfection in 
them, yet we do expect, and ought to have, the very best 
men for the ministry obtainable, it being, if rightly main- 
tained, one of the most honourable of callings, no- matter 
whether the form of belief be Protestantism, Romanism, 
Lutheranism, or anyhing else. 


THE SMOKER’S MEMORY. 


An ounce of experience is better than a pound of theory. 
There is a proverb to that effect. As it is, a cigar or a couple 
of cigarettes in the evening fill the bill for me. Yet there is, 
as a rule, a calmness and repose about your real smoker that ia 
enviable. Smoking very much, however, promotes a weakened 
state of the heart and nerves that is so characteristic as to 
merit the nomenclature, and so we speak of Smoker’s Heart, 
But, heard you ever of the Smoker's Memory? My own 
opinion—and I have taken marked notes on the subject for 
many a day—is that inveterate smokers usually have defective 
memories. A man of this sort, for example, often wante 
bringing up with a round turn in conversation, because he'll 
spin you the same story over and over again, though, if with 
conspicuous politeness you say to him, '' Dry up, Smith, you've 
told us that yarn a dozen times at least,” he only laughs and 
says, "Oh, did I?" then quietly lights another pipe. But 
I believe that physiological reasons could easily be adduced 
to prove the existence of such a complaint as Smoker's 
Memory.—Dr. Gordon Stables in The Yorkehire Weekly 
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ONE SIDEDNESS. 


According to measurements recently made in London, 
60°9 per cent. of men have the right arm stronger than the 
left; 16:4 per cent. have both of equal strength ; and 82:7 have 
the left stronger than the right. Again, 46:0 per cent. of 
women have tbe right arm stronger than the left; 24:65 per 
cent. have the left stronger than the right; and 28:6 per cent. 
have both arms of equal strength. As to the length of limb, 
of 50 skeletons measured (25 male and 25 female), 23 had the 
right arm and left leg longer, 6 the left arm and right leg, and 
4 the right arm and right leg. In 17 cases all the members 
were more or less unequal in length. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. - 


Orrices: 63, CHaNcERY Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


Hours of Business 11 a.m. till 7 pm. Saturdays 1 till 4. 


The first meeting of the session was held at 63, 
Chancery-lane, on Tuesday, October 5th, at 7.45 p.m., 
the President occupying the chair. 

After.the Minutes of the last meeting had been read 
and adopted, Mr. Wess, at the request of the Chairman, 
delineated the character of a member of the audience 
with very satisfactory results. 

Miss Wricut then delivered her lecture on '' THE 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE SANGUINE 
TeMPERAMENTS, dealing first with the necessity of 
taking temperamental conditions into consideration when 
applying Phrenology ; also showing that the early phren- 
ologists, Sydney Smith, .Dr. Carson, Dr. Thomas, of 
Paris, T. S. Prideaux, Dr. Donovan, and many others 
were impressed with the importance of the study of the 
temperaments in connection with the “Science of Mind,” 
while from the most ancient times both physicians and 
physiognomists had laid special stress on the necessity 
of carefully studying this department of knowledge, both 
in relation to physical disease and to the understanding 
of the human mind. . 

Defining the meaning of the term Temperament, Miss 
Wright gave the opinions of many authorities, and others 
who used the term in a special sense. She said the 
body, as we know, is made up of various systems, 
organs, and appendages, such as the osseous, musoular, 
glandular, nervous, circulatory, &c., &c. These, con- 
sidered in conjunction with their quality and function, 
represent & comprehensive unit known as ''Consti- 
tution." Temperament is the predominant influence 
exerted in the constitution by one or more of these 
Bystems. 

In enquiring how to discover the temperaments pre- 
vailing in an individual, Miss Wright dealt briefly with 
several points of importance. Organic quality embraced 
the texture, degree of fineness or coarseness of the skin, 
hair, bones, &c., and indicated degree of mental activity. 
Conditions such as these were due to a variety of causes, 
such as heredity, pre-natal impressions, climate, quality 
of food on which infants are fed; insufficient food, due 
either to want, or neglect of health laws. 

Next to organic quality come the colour signs, as seen 
in the eyes, hair, and complexion. In the sanguine 
temperaments contrasts of colour apparently follow the 
general law of the entire constitutien. Sanguine people 
love change, and are smart, but evanescent and super- 
ficial, rather than deep and tenacious. So the prevail- 
ing shades and tints of colour are light and brilliant, 
rather than powerful, rich, and deep. 

The third point for consideration is the general build— 
whether the body, as a whole, presents an angular, oval, 
straight, or rounded appearance. In considering the 
entire organisation we go beyond the limits of Phren- 
ology, for although the brain and skull respond to this 
law, the law is Sy no means confined to the cerebrum 
and cranium. Here the student is brought face to face 
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with the necessity of recognising Physiognomy, which 
embraces the laws of anatomical formation and colour. 
Each temperament is dominated by a principal geometric 
form, the sanguine being especially related to the cur- 
vilinear. This temperament is noted for its agility and 
sprightliness of muscular movement, as contrasted with 
the bilious, which is augular and square, or the lymphatic 
which is ovid. 

Tho fourth point is—Which system of the body pre- 
dominates? Are the brain and nerves, the bony, the 
muscular, the glandular, or other systems, the most 
influential? The sanguine is represented by the mus- 
cular, glandular, and arterial. 

The next point for consideration is—The regional pre- 
dominance of the body; that is, whether the head, face, 
neck, thorax, or abdomen are relatively largest. 

The sixth point is the relative influence of the bodily 
organs, as the heart, brain, liver, kidneys, stomach, &c. 
The organs which are specially influential in the sanguine 
temperament are the heart, lungs, arteries, and circula- 
tory system ; the digestive functions being usually robust. 
In a normal condition the sanguine man likes fresh air, 
outdoor exercise, bathing, swimming, and cleanliness. 

Point seven embraces thermal conditions—heat, 
moisture, &c ; the Sanguine Temperament pee a 
condition of plumpness, buoyancy, and variability. 

The eighth consideration comprises the measurements 
of the body—as the circumference of the head, chest, or 
abdomen. To obtain an average standard of measure- 
ment, each type should be measured separately, that is 
all persons of the sanguine type should be classified 
together, and distinct from those of other temperaments, 
then a standard may be obtained of any particular type. 

The next point for notice is the Brain in its regional 
development, noting whether the Coronal, Frontal, 
Basilar, or Occipital is the larger. In the Sanguine 
Temperament the Occipital is usually leading, but when 
combined with the nervous or bilious is more prominent 
in the Coronal region. In considering the phrenological 
organology of the Brain in its relation to the Sanguine 
Temperament, we find the following organs and their 
corresponding faculties are specially prominent: Time, 
Amativeness, Benevolence, Approbativeness, Hope, 
Colour, Calculation, Form, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Alimentiveness, Language, Constructiveness, Mirth- 
fulness, Observation, and Love of Young. With this 
temperament strongly marked, persons in youth are 
given to pleasure, in old age are sensuous, in dress they 
love variety, in eating they are fastidious, in conversation 
copious, in expenses rather extravagant, in occupation 
inconstant, in company sociable, in trade smart, in 
prosperity hopeful, in danger imprudent, in art ingenious, 
in science teachable, in religion changeable, in writin 
versatile, in warfare terrible, in manner playful, and 
enerally affable and courteous. They are best in- 
der by sympathy and leniency. 

Miss Wricut then dealt with the relation which, in 
her opinion, Phrenology bore to Physiognomy, quoting 
largely from a work of Mr. J. Melville’s, with the contenta 
of which she was in entire accord. She then described 
the leading physiognomic indications which accompany 
the sanguine type. The average form of head is usually 
wide and large as & whole, the neck short and thick, the 
face form between the square and the oval, the cheeks 
full and sometimes massive, the nose wide and muscular, 
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straight, or inclined to concave rather than convex. The 
eyes are inclined to be oblong or almond shaped, the ears 
thick and large, the lobes fleshy and pendant, the lips full 
and very thick and red. The external borders of- the 
forehead are full and well rounded, the chin broad, the 
jawbones broad and round, the teeth usually well set ; 
the skin smooth, hot and moist to the touch, usually very 
white, and thinner than the bilious type. The chest is 
capacious, the shoulders usually broad and thick-set, the 
abdomen full to large, and the general build inclined to 
portliness due to the predominance of the vital element. 

The sagguine temperament is so called when the fore- 
going features are strongly marked, but there are many 
compound states of the same, caused by the union of the 
Sanguine with other chief temperaments, known as the 
Bilious, Choleric, Melancholic, Nervous, Phlegmatic. 
To form a just estimate of character it is necessary to 
consider what we may call ‘antagonistic evidence,” 
Every phrenologist well knows that the developments of 
one organ may, to a considerable degree, oppose the 
influence of another, while those who recognise the study 
of Physiognomy are well acquainted with the same fact. 
A difference of opinion seems to prevail as to whether the 
Phrenology of an individual agrees with his Physiog- 
nomical indications. It may, or may not do so. The 
brain form is in the first place the index of the mental 
action, secondly, the index of bodily action. In Phyiog- 
nomy, the reverse method of indication is true. Tt is 
firstly the key to bodily action, and secondly the evidence 
of mental endowment. Suppose a person were possessed 
phrenologically of large Self Esteem, but of which the 
püysegoonuenl indication was weak, such person would 

e found to be proud or dignified in thought, but deficient 
in dignified action. 

Miss WniGnT gave other illustrations of apparent antag- 
onisms, and concluded an excellent and instructive lecture 
by saying that the careful study of man should embrace 
every reasonable method of analysing character, which 
is written not only on his skull but in the entire organ- 
isation ; for brain and body act and re-act on each other. 

The more evidence the student can obtain from all 
sources, the greater will his power of rendering nice and 
necessary discriminations become. 

A brief discussion ensued in which Messrs. J. Webb, 
J. F. Hubert, J. Melville and others took part. 

. A vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Wright after 
which there were delineations of gentlemen from the 
audience by Mr. Rham and the chairman, and a el 
attended and successful meeting was brought to a close. 


Or ———— 


FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On the 13th October, the ordinary monthly meeting 
was held at Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. There 
was a crowded attendance, doubtless owing to the fact 
that Mr. Theodore Wright, a visitor from ths Antipodes, 
was to be the lecturer. W. Brown, Esq., J.P., presided, 
and opened the meeting with a stirring little speech. 
After which the lecturer took the meetipg in hand. 

Mr. Waicut, by an, ingenious process of reasoning 
sought to show that the great aim of Phrenology was to 
rper the world. by spiritualising the individual. 

e asserted that every faculty of the human mind was 
capable of functioning in two directions —the ordinary 
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every-day method of doing one’s duty and providing for 

ones CAEI ; anda higher and more ethereal method 

which would enable mankind to live in a purely pe 

atmosphere, in which happiness is supposed to be un- 
alloyed. ; 

This startling theory is comprehensible to men of the 
organisation of Mr. Wright, but it is not Phrenology as 
Gall and Spurzheim taught it, and not as the average 
and ordinary Phrenologist understands it. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Wright is a capable and attractive speaker, and the 
evening was a pleasant one. 


WHAT IS YOUR CEPHALIC INDEX? 


Here is a curious extract from Mr. Grant Allen’s article, 
"The Romance of Race,” in the Cornhill Magazine Canon 
Isaac Taylor (he says) has pointed out & curious cross-division 
of Europe as a whole, dependent upon underlying racial 
features. Two main types of skull are generally distinguished 
throughout the whole historic and pre istoric period—there 
are the dolichocephalic or long-headed, and the brachycephalio 
or short-headed people. “ The dolichocephalic Teutonic race, 
says the learned Canon frankly, ‘‘is Protestant ; the brachy- 
cephalic Celto-Slavic race is either Roman Catholic or Greek 
Orthodox. The Teutonic peoples are averse to Sacer- 
dotalism, and have shaken off priestly guidance and developed 
Individualism. Protestantism was a revolt against*a religion 
imposed by the South upon the North, but which had never 
been congenial to the Northern mind. The German princes, 
who were of purer Teutonic blood than their subjects, were 
the leaders of the ecclesiastical revolt. Scandinavia is more 
purely Teutonic than Germany, and Scandinavis is Protestant 
to the backbone. The Lowland Scotch, who are more purely 
Teutonic than the English, have given the freest development 

the genius of Protestantism.” . 
ea iban the intrepid Canon, instead of worrying about 
theological explanations of the fact, goes on to show that the 
mean Cephalic Index (ss it is called) of the Protestant Dutch 
is nearly that of the Swedes and the North Germans; while 
the Belgians are Catholics because their Cephalic Index 
approaches that of the Catholic Parisians. If a Swiss canton 
is long-headed it is Protestant; if round-headed it is Catholic. 
And Canon Taylor accounts (rightly, as I think) for one 
apparent British exception by saying shrewdly: * The Welsh 
and the Cornishmen, who became Protestant by political 
accident, have transformed Protestantisin into an emotional 
religion, which has inner affinities with the emotional faith of 
Ireland and It«ly." Unless so distinguished a divine had led 
the way, I do not know whether I should have ventured myself 
to follow into this curious by-path of ethuology. But in future, 
whenever one is tempted to ask oneself the once fainous ques- 
tion, ** Why am I a Protestant ?" the answer will be obvious— 
“ Because seventy-five is my Cephalic Index. If it were 
seventy-nine I should, no doubt, have become a Dominican 
Brother.” 

—— eo 


GOOD MEMORY. 


Tt was the saying of one, that an excellent memory was 
needful for three softà of men. First, for tradesmen, for they 
having many businesses to do, many reckonings to make up, 
many irons in the fire, have need of a good memory ; secondly, 
great talkers, for they, being full of words, have need to have 
& good storehouse in their heads, to feed their tongues; 
thirdly for liars, for they, telling many untruths, had need of 
a good memory, lest they should be taken in their lying con- 
tradictions; anu I may add a fourth: those that are afflicted, 
that they may remember the great good that they have gained 
by former affliction, so that they may be the more silent and 
quiet under present troubles.— Thomas Brooks. 
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BRIGHTON. 

On October 7th, at Goldstone Villas Church, the first of a 
series of lectures on Phrenology was delivered by Prof. J. M. 
Severn, F.B.P.A., te a large and appreciative audience; W. 
Spence, Esq., presiding. The lecturer aimed at giving & 
general view of the claims and utility of Phrenology, as a 


means of character reading, and a method of diagnosing the . 


mental condition ot individuals. With skull in hand, the 
principles were dilated on, the development, of the brain due to 
exercise, and the growth of the skull dependant on the increase 
of brain. The lecture included some useful information on 
the value of Phrenology in the choice of pursuits, in mental 
improvement, and adaptation in marriage. The lecture, 
which was highly appreciated, was illustrated with diagrams 
of men eminent in science, art, medicine, law, and politics. 
Two gentlemen from the audience were then phrenologically 
examined by the lecturer (whose ability as an expert is well ` 
known), and expressed themselves well satisfied with the 
result. Votes of thanks to Lecturer and Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 

On the 14th October, Mr. James Webb, F.B.P.A., delivered 
a very able and instructive lecture on ‘Size of Brain a 
Measure of power. E. B. Lethbridge, Esq., F.R.G.S., pre- 
sided. There was a good company present, and the lecturer 
held them with rapt attention. He dealt with his subject in 
& practical and scientific manner. Questions were invited at 
the elose. Mr. Webb gave several delineations which indicated" 
his knowledge of the suhjeot, and proved to the audience the 
advantages of ən acquaintance with Phrenology. 


. PORTSMOUTH. 

“The British Nation Phrenologically Considered " was the 
subject of a lecture delivered to a full assembly at the Wesley 
Mutual Improvement Society, on Friday, October 8th, by Mr. 
Walter Brooks. The lecturer treated upon the characteristics 
of the nation's commerce, executive force, independen e, pride, 
conspicuous civilisation, possession of the richest country under 
the sun, ruling one-third of the human race in all regions, free- 
dom from the rule of all others, elevating the wretched masses 
as in the Soudan, delivering the oppressed by a missionary 
spirit. In concluding, he said it was only British intellect that 
can do this, backed up by a correct physical state, and while 
the nation has its decisive men, it will never become stagnated. 
Mr. Brooks’ abilities were tested by having to read phreno- 
logically a heap of photos. The usual vote of thanks brought 
the meeting to a close. . 

On September 8rd, Professor W. Brooks gave an instruc- ’ 
tive address at the Rechabite Tent. He delineated one of 
the members. giving his leading characteristics with great 
accuracy. The address, which was given with clearness and 
ability, was much appreciated, and a pleasant and protitable 
evening was spent. : 

' VENTNOR. 

Professor Artemas Golledge gave a highly interesting Phreno- 
Physiognomical Entertainment in the Baptist Lecture Hall, 
on the 27th September, the Rev. J. N. Rootham presiding. 
Satisfaction was publicly expressed with the lecture, and the 
examinations which were made on the platform. 


LEICESTER. 

Mr. Mark Moores, once an annual visitor to Leicester for 
about fifteen years, has again taken up quarters at the Cook 
Memorial Hall. It is three years since his last visit, and his 
return has been cordially welcomed by a large number of friends 
and patrons. Duiing the week, in addition to his clever delinea- 
tions of character, Mr. Moores has been giving a series of 
illustrated talks and entertainments, showing some attractive 
living pictures. The entertainment side of his business is 
& good draw, but the talks and advice on life, health, and 
character are the most useful part. He has had a life-long 
experience, and mastered all the subtleties of the art. To say 
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that all there is to be learned about Phrenology is known to 
Professor Mark Moores would be a large order, but without 
doubt he has proved himself to be possessed of wonderful 
insight in this direction, aad he is one of the most reliable 
ers of human character in the country, Usually Mr. Moores 
stays in Leicester for a month; on this occasion the visit will 
extend over only three weeks.—Mudland Free Press, Oot. 8th. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. Burton gave his usual lectures at Corporation-street 
on each Wednesday evening. He also lectured for the 
Spiritualist Union at West End Chambers. on October 11th, 
his subject being—'' Strong and Weak Characters, Firmness, 
MEM Needless to say the subject was ahly and exhaustively 

ealt with. 


CITY OF LONDON. 

At the Albion Hotel, before the City Tradesman's Club, 
Mr. Webb delivered a lecture showing the value of Foros 
to business men. After the lecture he examined several heads. 

ohn Lobb, Esq., occupied the chair. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. McCtymont being unable to deliver his lecture on 
September 24th, Mr. Webb ably filled his place with a lecture 
on “ Musicians," which was highly appreciated by the good 
audience present. At the close of the lecture many questions 
were asked and answered, after which votes of thanks were 
accorded to the lecturer and H. Hayes Esq., who presided. 


FORTHCOMING 


MEETINGS. 


November 9th.— BarrtSH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,. 
Annual Conference, see Advertisement Page 
172. f 
» 10th.—FowLER INsTITUTE, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London. Lecture by Mr. J. 
Allen, F.B.P.A., at 7.30 p.m. Admission 
free. 
2 17th, — Borovan Roan Porn yrEOHNIOCINSTITUTE. 
Lecture by Professor Hubert, F.B.P.A., on 
" Character Sketches of Celebrities,” at 


8 p.m. 

Krw.—Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday even- 
ings at Station Parade, Kew Gardens, 8.W, 
Stackpool E. O'Dell. Admission Free, 8 p.m. 

Lzvrow.—Nov. 12th. Leyton Phrenological Society, 
Congregational Lecture Hall, Grange Park. 
Lecture by Bernard Holländer, Esq., on 
‘The Organ of Tune," 8 p.m. Free. 

Nov. 26th. H.. Davies, Esq., B.A., M.D., 

LL.D., on “ Psychic Experiments, Experi- 
ences, and Deductions,” 8 p.m. Free. 

Br. ALBANs.—November 15th. Assembly Room, Town 
Hall, Professor Hubert, F.B.P.A., will leo- 
ture at 3 and 8 p.m. 

NEwcasTLE.—November 11th. Newcastle Phrenological 
Society, Bible House, Pilgrim Street. Prao- 
tical Phrenology, directed by Mr. J. Darling, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

November 25th. Lecture by Mr. J. Newton, 

on '* The Sentiments,” at 7.30 p.m. 

BigwrNGHAM.— Lectures by Mr. C. Burton, every 
Wednesday evening, at 11, County Cham- 
bers, Corporation Street. 
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K-— When this paragraph is marked with a blue pencil it 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


Everybody should know that the Editorial and Publish- 
ing Office of the Poputar PHRENOLOoGIST will in future 
be at 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. (Holborn End) A 
change has for some time been necessary, and it has at 
last been effected. All correspondence relating to the 
paper should therefore in future be sent to our new 
address, which will always be found in the notice at the 
top of this column. 


I am of opinion that the Conference to be held at 
Essex Hall on Lord Mayor’s Day will be one of the 
most valuable meetings which will have been held 
within the experience of any living phrenologist. Hence 
I trust every phrenologist will make an effort to be 
present at 2.30 that no time may be lost waiting for 
absent members. Business is meant, and those who 
would share in it must ba prompt. 


As the afternoon Conference affects phrenologists more 
particularly, the general public are not invited ; yet, if 
any feel interested and wish to attend, they may receive 
an invitation card by applying to the Secretary B.P.A., 
expressing their wish to do so. Phrenologists from the 
provinces who have friends with them may bring them 
to the meeting, where they will be welcomed. 


Phrenologists who desire to propose or submit any 
matter for the consideration of the Conference should 
send copies of their resolutions in writing to the Secre- 
tary, that they may appear upon the agenda of proceed- 
ings; otherwise they may be omitted, or other important 
matters deferred till too late in the programme to ensure 
full discussion. 


All Articles, Reports, and Advertisements intended for 
the Year Book, 1898, not yet to hand must be sent at 
once, or they cannot be included. Orders for copies 
should be sent on at once. Bound copies at 1s. 6d. (or 
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1s. 8d. post free) will again be prepared, and friends 
desirous of preserving the work in an attractive form 
should secure a bound copy. i 


These copies are also useful for presentation to friends 
or to public libraries. I trast my readers will really help 
in the dissemination of phrenological information by this 
means. The YEAR Book contains the best efforts of the 
best men of the movement, and should be well supported. 


Kindly send your orders on to the Association. , 


A bound copy of the P.P. for 1896 will be sent to the 
pes sending in the best suggestion as to how to cele- 

rate the Centenary of the first published deelaration by 
Dr. Gall of his great discovery. The celebration will 
take place next year. Three copies of the 1897 YEAR 
Book will be given to the three next best suggestions. 
Attempts should be sent in by Monday, November 8th, 
&ddressed to the Editor. 


The present is a splendid time to join the British 
Phrenological Association. Ladies and gentlemen 
desirous of helping forward a knowledge of Phrenology 
may become members. The subscription is: Gentlemen, 
10s.; Ladies, 5s. per annum. These are the minimum 
subscriptions. The Association would be delighted to 
have you pay pounds instead of shillings if your means 
or zeal permit. . 


T^ 


Donations or legacies to the Association for the 
urpose of carry ng on its valuable labours would be 
igh y appreciated by those who have to bear the burden. 

Every officer and worker for the Association is a purely 
honorary labourer—no member of the Association is paid 
for any service rendered. Many cannot spare time, but 
may feel gratified at being able to send a cheque, to help 
the work of those who are devoting time and energy to 
the spread of Phrenology. f 


Will you consider me forward and immodest in draw- 
ing your attention to an advertisement: on page 176, 
which notifies that ‘‘Cranion’’ has tow made arrange- 
ments by which he can be consulted daily at 64, Chancery 
Lane, by those who desire his opinion upon their develop- 
ments? Many have expressed a wish that I should 
examine them, the opportunity now presents itself. 


The Chicago ‘‘ Human Nature Club," having for its 
object the selection of partners in marriage by a Phreno- 
logist, is a startling development of phrenological 
teaching, The P.P. mooted a somewhat similar matter 
some months ago, and invited correspondence. Though 
many responded, the number of practical suggestions 
were few. I have resolved to give the pith of the corres- 
pondence in the January issue, and should like all 
interested to participate in the discussion. What do you 
say, shall we have PoPuLAR PARENOLOGIST Marriage 
Department ? 

Tell it to all, proclaim it in all places that the brightest 
most enthusiastic, and largest phrenological meeting held 
in London is to take place at Essex Hall, on Tuesday, 
November 9th, at 7.30. Everybody is invited, and all 
who come will be welcome. All seats are Free, so that 
all comers will be permitted to retain their cash till the 
collection takes place, when an opportunity will be 
Oa for each one to give their generous instincts full 
play. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND MODERN 
INTERYIEWING. 


By J. Minnrorr Severn, F.B.PA. 


Biography, the history of men’s lives, their characters, 
their reputations, their doings, etc., forms one of the 
most interesting and instructive branches of present day 
literature. 

It is important to know the history of one’s own and 
other counéries, the progress of our sciences, arts, inven- 
tions, manufactures, legislation, etc., and this being so, 
it is particularly interesting and instructive to know 
something of the private characters and public careers of 
those who are the prime movers in these things; hence, 
published interviews are highly appreciated. 

Anything pertaining to the character and doings of 
notable and remarkable individuals must be of more than 
ordinary interest, and it is due to him who has achieved 
merit that his merit should be publicly recognised. Such 
information, too, is not only of public interest, but it acts 
as a stimulus to others, and is encouraging to the 
individual himself to make further efforts to succeed, 
when he sees that his achievements are recognised and 
appreciated. From an educational standpoint, since 
every reader will differ according to his own thoughts, 
ideas, knowledge and experience, interviews form useful 
topics for'discussion. Again there are a large number of 
people who like to be “in the know”’ regarding other 
peoples’ affairs, which are not generally made public 
except in this way ; in fact, such people will frequently 
take a great deal more pains to learn about others than 
to know about themselves. 

The ordinary mode of interviewing, however, is not 
altogether satisfactory. "There is need of & better basis 
in the manner of interviewing individuals if interviews are 
to be of lasting value to the public. When an individual 
manifests some talent or achieves something that is a 
little out of the ordinary he is pounced upon as a rule by 
some itinerant scribe in search of copy, is made to 
believe for the time that he is indeed a great being, is 
lauded to the skies in the most glowing and indis- 
criminate manner possible, and the public wonder where 
this paragon who calls forth such lofty sentiment has 
been up to the present that notice has not been taken of 
him before, for surely, if all that is said of him is true, 
such marvellous capacity for achievement could not, like 
Jonah's gourd, have sprung up in a single night. That 
which is the best is usually of the slowest growth. 
Hence, why has he not been noticed before ? 

I would like to ask, admitting that there may be 
tangible aroun for public recognition, yet after all this 
pomp and display of the merits of the individual inter- 
viewed, how does the interviewer know, unless he is 

uainted with Phrenology, that the party interviewed 
will maintain the character given him ? 

It is not sufficient that the interviewer make state- 
ments of that which is presented to him as fact, he needs 
also to take into consideration the individual's capacity 
and moral character, as well as his achievements, other- 
wise he is liable to be grossly deceived. Phrenology 
would enable him to do this, to forestall the advent of 
genius, and gives an opportunity to discourage immorality 
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and crime, and to encourage the bud of genius which 
pa under favourable conditions, eventually blossom 
orth. 

How ia small the editors of journals must feel when, 
after speaking in highly approbative terms of an 
individual, their subject proves himself utterly unworthy. 
And what a mixture of contempt for the purveyor of 
such information and mortification at being ao grossly 
misled the public must feel. ; 

More satisfaction would certainly accrue if when a 
person is being interviewed, because of some particular 
achievement, his capacity for maintaining the credit 
given him were taken into consideration. This can be 
ascertained only by means of Phrenology. 

A man may be lionised or applauded for certain of his 
achievements, which are small compared with what may 
be expected of him, and such an one would be ashamed 
to think that so much had been made of what to him 
was but a small matter. While another's achievement 
may be a manifestation of the climax of his capacities, 
it would be impossible for him to accomplish anything 
more important than that which he had done. Phrenology 
would reveal this, and the conditions might be modified 
accordingly. By taking into consideration phrenological 
developments, the public would be better because more 
accurately informed. 


SKULL DECORATIONS. 


Lady Rosslyn is said to have the oddest taste of any modern 
woman. She delights in skulls. Her own room at Dysart 
House is decorated with them, and she always wears one— 
bien entendu, not a real one, but a dainty imitation in ivory, 
with diamond eyes and diamond teeth; and by pressing a 
spring the top jumps up and discloses a watch. ‘She wears it 
suspended from a chain at the waist. 


OUR PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


A HaLr-GuiNEA will be given each month to the 
writer of the best story conforming to the following 
conditions :— 

l. The benefits derivable from Phrenology must be & 

leading feature. 

2. It should contain about 1,500 words, but must in 

no case exceed 2,000. 
3. The winning story becomes the property of the 
POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST COMPANY. 

4. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 

5. Stamps to cover postage must be sent, if un- 

successful authors desire their MSS returned. 


6. All competitions must reach the office —64, 


Chancery Lane, London, W.C.., by the 10th of 
each month. 


"POPULAR PHRENOLOGISTS" FREE. 


Small parcels of one dozen baek numbers of the P.P. 
will be sent free to any friend who will undertake to dis- 


Aribute them amongst persons interested, as specim n 


copies. On receipt of post card, with name and address 
the package will be sent by post; orif you send us the 
names of friends we will gladly send a copy to each free. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By JaugS Wess, F.B.P.A. 


Lovs or ApPproBaTIoN—continued. 


Sometimes servants fail to obtain the approval and commen- 
dation of their masters. 

A fire broke out in a certain house. The servant displayed 
great energy to save the property, and even risked her life. 
She obtained great praise for her brave conduct. By and by 
the praise ceased ; she longed for more. What could she do to 
obtain it? She felt that she could not be happy without she 
9ould-seoure further praise. She set her house on fire again 
and worked desperately hard to overcome it. Her crime was 
&fterwards brought home to her and praise became condem- 
nation. That was more than she could bear. 

Robert Burns had a large development of this organ. His 
Jenguage agrees with his development. To Mrs. Dunlop he 
wrote, “I am fully persuaded that there is not any class of 
mankind so feelingly alive to the tittilations of applause as the 
sons of Parnassus ; nor is it easy to conceive how the heart of 
the poor bard dances with rapture, when those whose character 
in life gives them a right to be polite judges, honour him with 
their approbation." And Mrs. Duhlop cofirms those remarks, 
80 far as they apply to Burns himself, by saying, ‘‘ He was far 
from adverse to the incense of flattery, and could receive if 
tempered with less delicacy than might have been expected." 
In glancing through his poems we come across ample proofs of 
this statement, e.g. :— 

“The mair they talk, I'm ken'd the better; 
E'en let them clash." 


Hope influences Love of Approbation. When both are large 
the former supports the latter in perplexity and doubt. When 
Hope is small, Love of Approbation, especially when aided by 
large Secretiveness and Fear, leads to perplexity, vacillation 
and hesitation amid conflicting desires. Benevolence is also 
an auxiliary to this organ. This is well seen in churches where 
plates have supplanted bags. Love of Approbation gives to 
the plate what it wonld not give to the bag. Verily it has its 
reward—it is seen of men. In the poor this organ has often a 
depressing effect. It tends to restrain them from attending 


church as often as they otherwise would; they cannot face the’ 


plate. 
Added to Large Imitation it leads young people to do as 
others do; to smoke, drink and gamble, not because they have 
, discovered a reason for so doing, but in order not to forfeit the 
good opinion of their companions. | 
When people have this organ very large, they should seek 
approval only when they do right, for honest work and moral 
courage; when this is the case it also produces courtesy, 
humility and true manliness. The conventionalities of social life, 
publio opinion, and fashion should not be allowed to usurp the 
desire to do right. Should right doing fail to command 
approval, much less honour and gratitude, to say nothing of 
pecuniary benefit, the desire for praise must be overcome. A 
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greater benefit must be sought after, one’s own approval and 
moral improvement, and in the long run it will be found that 
virtue has brought its own reward. Rather be spat upon 
stoned and crucified, than swerve from honest conviction and 
conscious rectitude. It was for the want of this self-denying 
courage in so many in his day that the preacher said, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” The evil multitude may clamour 
and persecute; tt cannot do more than destroy the body. 

It is on account of the average large development of this 
organ that the French, as a nation, have been led on to “ glory ” 
and to defeat. It gives them a love of titles, decorations and 
flattery. 

It often conduces to envy. The tyrant Nero, chagrined at 
& competitor's success in writing better verses than he himself 
had done, had him put to death. ‘ 

By appealing to this faculty the teacher finds it a great lever 
for good. It’s action can be observed in any school. The size 
of the organ is easily assessed by the expansion of the head 
sideways and backwards at the coronal region. Coronal 
expansion upwards and backwards is due to large Firmness 
and Self-Esteem. All these organs were very large in Lalande, 
Love of Approbation being especially so. 

Let the teacher observe a boy who has made some improve- 
ment; let him give the boy a word of praise; his head will be 
seen to fall aside. He will return to his work with a stronger 
desire to do his duty. He determines to shew his teacher that 
he can do still better work. And what applies to the pupil 
applies to the teacher. Teachers sometimes find their work 
difficult and depressing. When they have also large Caution 
they become melancholy, and despair. The writer has known 
of several such who have destroyed their unhappy lives. 

The wise master or manager, instead of adversely comparing 
the work of such a teacher with that of a more successful one, 
whose self-confidence is probably very large, looks for some 
good in it and finds it; be recognises this work, and gives the 
humble teacher a word of praise. This stimulates him to aim 
at better work. Both pupil and teacher are benefitted, and 
both are glad. They aimost unconsciously decide that the next 
time the master looks at their work he shall see something 
worth lookingat. And when he does go, he will notice that 
the heads of both pupi! aud teacher fall aside, the drooping, 
aside being due to the excitement of the organ now under 
consideration. That droop is the tell-tale—they have done 
what they could to meet his approval. Both teacher and pupils 
become interested in their work, and punishments become 
fewer. This is no theory, it is experience. In the caseof girls. 
the result of such a method is still more applicable. 

The droop of the head to the side when praise is accorded to 
& person with a large Love of Approbation may be readily seen 
by an intelligent observer. Let him look at the conduct of two 
friends who approve of each other. Their necks seem to be 
well oiled, they bend aside like willows ina gentle breeze. 

Phrenology teaches us to deal with each child according to 
himself. He should not be pitted againet another; children 
should rather be taught to beat themselves. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL 
. CHEMISTRY. 


By F. W. Forp. 


Lesson VIII.—ToxicoLocY. 

In order that these lessons may be instructive and useful to 
the general reader, it has been decided to consider this subject 
of Toxicology (Tozon, poison, and logos, a diaeourse). 

Chemical Toxocology is, strictly speaking, that part of the 
subject which treats of the isolation of poisons, or the appli- 
cation of testa for the detection of poisons. In these articles, 
the physiological effecta of poisons, and their antidotes only 
will be considered. 

Of course in all cases of poisoning a medical man should be 
at once sent for, and a dessert spoonful of mustard in a cup of 
warm water, given as an emetic.” If mustard is not at hand, 
a teblespoonful of common salt will answer the purpose. 

Antidote (anti, against, dotos, given) is a term given to 
Bubstances which counteract the effec) of poison. Most 
antidotes ‘act chemically, decomposing the poison and thug 
rendering it inert; others act mechanically, covering the 
mucous surface of the intestines, and thus prevent the ab- 
sorption into the system. It is a noteworthy fact that many 
poisons are antagonistic to one another. 

Poisons may be divided into three classes :— 

(1. Irritants and Corrosives. 
(2. Narcotics. 
(8.) Narcotico-Irritants. 

Irritant poisons (as their name indicates), irritate and inflame 
causing intense pain in the throat and stomach. 

Narcotics affect the nervous system. 

Narcotico-Irritanta have both irritant and cerebral effect. 

IRRITANTS.— Strong acids [sulphuric (oil of vitrol), Nitrio 
(aqua fortis), muriatic (spirit of salt)]. ‘ 

The antidote in cases of poisoning with acids will be non- 
corrosive alkaline substances, such as soap and water, magnesia, 
and common washing soda, or other carbonates, the action of 
which can be expressed chemically thus :— 

2HCl + Na2COs + 2NaCl + HeO+ CO 
Spirit of Salt + Washing soda, produce common salt + Carbonic 
-acid gas. 
It will be seen that perfectly harmless sabstances would be 
produced. 

Caustic Alkalies —In this case, weak acids, such as vinegar 
and water, orange or lime-juice will be the antidote. Caustic 
alkalies include ammonia, hydrates of sodium or potassium, 
pearl-ash (carbonate of potassium), etc. 


* It should be remembered that with corrosive poisons it is not always 
safe to employ emetics. 


(To be continued.) 


ANTS’ BRAINS. 


Ants have brains larger in proportion to the size of their 
bodies than any other living creatures. They are endowed 
with a higher quality of instinct, display reasoning ability and 
good judgment, and possess powers of reflection and calculs- 
Sion. 
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British Phrenological Association. 


THE 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Of the above Association will be held at 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE LAW COURTS, 
On TUESDAY, NOVY. 9, 1897. 


THE CONFERENCE 


Will be opened at 2.80 prompt by the President, when all 
Reports will be submitted, and a lengthy Agenda of Business 
will be gone through. Any person interested in Phrenology 
can receive & card of invitation, with programme of proceed- 
iugs by applying for same to the Hon. Sac. of the Association 
(by letter or otherwise), at 64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


This Conference is not confined to members, but is open to 
all Phrenologists who apply for Programme and Card. 


. From 5.30 to 7.30 p.m. there will be an interval for Refresh- 
ments, Conversation, and Mutual Intercourse. Arnangements 
will be made by which ANY PERSON may call and have a 


PRIVATE PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATION 


at the low Fee of TWO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. These 
delineations will be given by the LEADING BRITISH 
EXPERTS froin all parts of the country. The Fees will bé 
devoted to the purpose of helping to defray the day's expenses, 
the Experts freely giving their services for this object. 


At 7.80 p.m. 


-A PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held in the same Hall, to which , 


EVERYBODY IS INVITED. 


Eloquent Speeches, lnteresting and Amusing Delineations of 
persons selected from the audience, Lime Light Illustrations, 
&c., will be presented. A really Attractive, Popular, and 
Instructive Presentation of the Truths of Phrenology. . 


A Collection towards defraying Expenses will be 
made during- the Evening. 


Persons who would like information about Phrenology 
or the Association may come at any time after 5.30 p.m., 
when an opportunity for obtaining such will be afforded 
them. 


Don't fear to call. You will be gordially 
welcome. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thie page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
r ible for any opinions expressed by contributors to thie 
page. Letters should not exceed 200 words in length. 


“EDUCATED PHRENOLOGISTS.” 


Duar 8r5,—I know nothing so detrimental to the success of 
a subject—scientific, religious, or political—than to hear ita 
laws, or principles, expounded by an adherent, or believer, 
whois unacquainted with the grammatical portion of the English 
language. lt is very unpleasant for an audience of very capable 
men and women, who have received a sound education, well. 
read generally speaking, to listen to a lecturer on any subject, 
who puts forth his views ungrammatical, and in very imperfect 
composition. Hundreds of people preach, lecture, talk; but, 
oh! how indifferent their grammar. 

And so it is, I argue, with a phrenologist. He should be not 
only well-grounded in the principles of Phrenology and its sister 
sciences—Ethnology, Anatomy, Physiology, &c.—but he must, 
to ensure a good hearing, be acquainted with the rudiments of 
Greek, Latin, and German, and particularly French, as Gall 
poaa his researches in that tongue. Needless to say his 

owledge of English and its literature should be wide.— 
Yours truly, Henry GinsRBT Bate. 


THE FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE. 


Sm,—Allow me to call your readers’ attention to the above, 
with a view that when we meet something practical may 
be done in the direction of deciding a status of Education, 
Standard of Fees, and the necessary steps to obtain a charter 
of incorporation as proposed by Mr. Taylor in “ P.P.," August, 
1897. I have made researches and find several bogus Phreno- 
logical or rather ‘‘ Bumpological" Institutes about the country, 
and over 500 Bumpologists with indifferent acquaintance with 
the science, and all taking fees from 3d. or a pint of ale for 
"feeling yar bumps,” to 6d. or 1s. when they can get hold of 
it. We want to reach, and maintain the science of Phrenology 
upon the pedestal for which Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, and others 
have striven.— Yours faithfully, T. Trwsow. 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


Dgan fBrg,—In the September “P.P.” Mr. Mark Moores 
gives a delineation of Cardinal Manning's character, and winds 
up by saying—'" To men who do noi think, and who are 
governed by blind feeling, and those whose lives are simply 
a desire for pleasure, Cardinal Manning would be full of faults. 
So it always is to the man who likes to do wrong; the law and law 
makers are always bad." Am I to understand from this then, that 
Phrenology teaches that man should be subjective to the domina- 
tion of another—that the organ of Causality is after all a useless 
faculty ? Since when has Mr. Moores made the discove 
which his assertion implies—that the man who disagrees wit! 
the law loves to do wrong? The reason man disagrees with 
the law is—(1) owing to his environments, (2) owing to the 
fact that he recognises that he is economically enslaved, (4) his 
desire to enjoy a state of economic freedom. I can point with 
pleasure to some very intellectual men who disagree with law, 
not because they love to do wrong, but because it is a truth 
to them, since they have learned that wherever domination 


exists—whether in isolated or concrete form— misery and all : 


ite attendant evils is bound to survive. Law makes criminals, 
and then punishes them for being criminals. 
Canning Town, E. WiLLIAM Hackman. 


THE FUNCTION OF DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


Sır, —Having read the letter of J- W. T. in the “ P.P.” for 
October, I notice in the last sentence he says—-'' After much 
mental research and study of words, I have finally decided to 
use the term Activeness instead of force, because the former 
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(Activeness) represents more accurately the real or normal 
tendency ef the so-called organ of Destructiveness." 

Allow me, Bir, to say, that J. W. T. is very much misled 
88 to the correctness of the word Activeness expressing the 
tendency of this faculty. He has changed from Destructive- 
ness to Force, from Force to Activeness. He will change from 
Activeness to Impulsiveness, from Impulaiveness to Revenge, 
from Revenge to Brutality, and then to Oblivion. As an old 
phrenologist I always had the idea that activity was the out. 
come of all the make-up of man.  Activeness is the quality of 
being active. The manner of reasoning simply points to the 
faculty of Destructiveness—committing murder without motive. 
Now 1 would like J. W. Taylor to mention a single instance 
where Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Friend- 
ship, or any faculty he may name, was ever called into action 
without motive. So feeble a word as Activeness to express 
the function of Destructiveness, I feel sure will never be 
established amongst the more advanced phrenologists, nor by 
the writer, whose mental research and study of words entitles 
him to be A PnuILoLoGIST. 


A NOVELTY. 


Se, —Manchester is in a craze over an instrument called a 
“ Cerebral Force Indicator,” introduced here by a well-known 
character reader. It is certainly unique. On calling to see it 
and test its capacity, I wes read quickly and correctly from 
the indications on the dial. A description of this “indicator” 
would be of interest. Can any of your readers oblige ?—Yours 
faithfully, J. Cotmman. Phrenologist, 


DOES CONTINUITY INFLUENCE LOVE? 


Dsar Srg,—Kindly permit me to draw attention to an error 
in Mark Moore’a “ Jottings " on Byron's character. 

In it he says that—“ that part of the brain which gives con- 
stancy in love or anything was very deficient,” which implies 
that Continuity is the organ referred to. That this is not so 
may be proved any day, for even when Continuity is ve 

rly developed great constancy in love may be evinced ; and, 
T think, Prof. Fowler was correct in locating itas he did (Con- 
jugality).— Yours truly, Joan J. M‘ Bate 


——— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. Horcotr.—The evil tendencies are not necessarily due to 
coarseness of texture—finely-organised men may have 
criminal head formations, though such are not common. 
Brain development indicates the character ; Qrganio quality 
the intensity of its manifestation. (2) Hereditary influence 
is clearly traceable in temperament; and the form of head, 
which accompanies each temperamental condition, being 
known to the practitioner, enables him to judge with fair | 
accuracy the influence of heredity on the character- 


T. PRowsr.—Combe's ‘System of Phrenology" and ‘ Con- 
stitution of Man” should be carefully studied. A useful 
book for beginners is “The Self Instructor," which oan be 
gent from this office, post free, 2s. 2d. 


A Raaper.—The matrimonial question has not been definitely 
shelved, but will appear again at the beginning of the 
New Year. 


InTERESTBD.—The best book at a cheap price is “How to 
Read Faces,” post free, from this office, 1s. 2d. (2) Re 
“ Phrenology of Shakespeare ”—to what book do you 
refer? (8) Morgan’s '" Skull and Brain" is out of print. 
A second-hand copy would probably cost you from 7s. to 
10s. (4) Spurzheim wrote many valuable works, the chief 
of which are his ** Physiognomical System," ** Doctrine of 
the Mind," and “ Philosophical Principles." (5) The ail- 
ments of individuals cannot be told from the shape of the 
head. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
THE 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGIAL z PHYSIOLOGICAL 
REGISTER AND SELF-INSTRUCTOR, 


Embracing New Discoveries; a Change in the Nomenclature of the Organs 
and Temperaments; and the Grouping of the Organs. 


In order to make room for the above new work, the following Registers 
will be sold out at just over cost price during October and November :— 


The Standard Register ..  6d.; The New Register .. .. 2d. 

18 Copies postfree  ..  .. 3j. | 95 Copies, post free ... Es - 

925 ^ ” ase due 5/6 ” m 56 3/6 

60 n " e 0€ 9/8 | 100 n - 

10 , ^ = MA » " 1- 
Address— 
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THE BRIGHTON PHREMOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 


Mr. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A., 
AND 


Mrs. SEVERN, 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Consultations Daily. Fees from 2s. 6d. to £5 5s. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATEO FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

AU. the principal works on Phrenology, Health Hygiene, dc., kept in stock 


Prof. J. W. TAYLOR, Skipton, St. Morecambe. | 68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be charged, four words 
The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion will be digtinguished by the lettera F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


one penny for each insertion. 


LONDON— : 
€RoTBHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 


FowLE& & Co., L. N., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 

Hosekrt, Professor, F.B.P.A., Past President of the British Phrenological 
Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for mental cases. 

Residence : Wordsworth 

Road, Harpenden. Telegraphic Address: Huserr, HARPENDEN. 

te Cirous, E.C. 

` Warren, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington Common, N. 


CoNSULTATIONS IN Town By APPOINTMENT. 
O'DBLL, STACKPOOL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Lud 


BIRMINGHAM— 
Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psycholo 
tion Street. Free Lecture every Wedne 
BLACKPOOL— 
Moores. Mang, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. 


done. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY—Harrrsxp, W., No. 8, Promenade. 
BRIGHTON—: . 
Severn, J. Mutors, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 
BRISTOL— 
Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
DORCHESTER— 


GorLB2DoE, Mr., AkTEMAs, Phrenologist-Physiognomist. Letters: Dorchester 


DUBLIN—Jounson, Gervais, 4, Grosvenor Square. 
LEEDS— 


WiNTRRBURN, Madam Eless, F.F.I., Gothic Villa, Chapeltown Road, Regis- 
Consultations. 


tered Phrenologist and Physiologist. 
from 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 
LEYTON, EBSEX—  . 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 
MORECAMBE— 


TavLog, Joan Wu., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., &c., Phren. Inst., Skipton Street, 
Consulting Phrenological Specialist, Author of “ The Hygiene Physician,” 


* The Standard Register,” &c. 
RHYL, N.W.— 


CHERTHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
. Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician ; Inventor of CHRETHAM'S 


Patent BATTERY. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS — 


Brooxs, WALTBE, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street, Lecturer on 


Mental Science, Character Studies from Phatos. 
SWINDON— 
Bau, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANC8.— e 


ALLEN, JonHN, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.l. &c. Educational Phrenologist and 


ialities. 


Mat eid Dealer in 8 
leet Street, Swindon. 


WEYMOUTH—Domman, H. P., 84, 
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; County Chambers, Corpora- 
y Evening. 


e Mark Moores never calls at 
people's houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 
as 


Lessons. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


25 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, 1d. 


SALE.—SPURZHEIM'S WORES:— 
“ Physiognomical System," 8s. 9d.; “On 
Education,” 2s.; “ Lectures,” 9s. 3d.; 
" Examination of Objections,” 2s. 6d.; 
u Outlines of “ Phrenology,” 2s. 3d. ; ** Dis- 
cussion on Phrenology at Birmingham " 
dd nights, 1849), between Messrs. Charles 

novan and Brewin Grant, demy 8vo, 70 
pages; 15 other peor in same vol.; 
strongly bound, half-roan, 53. 6d. Over 
40 other works on Phrenology and Mes- 
merism.—A. G. Barker, 188, Markhouse 
Road, Walthamatow, Essex. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL LANTERN 
SLIDES—Hand Drawn, 6d.; Orayon 
Drawings, 1s.; Painted, 2s. 6d. Lecturer’s 
own subjects taken.—Send for list to J. 
Edward M'Cann, 34, Knowsley Street, Pres- 
ton. 


WANTED, Pupils for ‘Sloan-Duployan 
Phonography" and Abbott's System of 
"Swiftograph " Shorthand. Lessons given 
by post.—Terms, Alphonso Pierre, 25, Gold 
Street, Kettering. 


— —.—- 


Mr. J. R. PRITCHARD, A.F.P.I., wishes 
to offer his services as Assistant to Phren- 
ologist, Tutor to Boys, Secretary, or any 
intellectual capacity requiring trustworthi- 
ness, in return for good home and necessary 
= expenses. Two years’ experienco as & prac- 

tical Phrenologist and Medical Electrician. 
—Address, care of Mrs. Cureton, Hordley, 
Caroline Street, Llandudno. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO PHRENOLO- 
GISTS.—Forp’s Fumication POwDER— 
Infallible as a Disinfectant, preeminent as 
a Remedy for Affections of the Breath; 64. ' 
packets.—Daisy Road, Birmingham. 


Fees 


WANTED, Cowan's “Science of a New 
Life.” Must be clean and complete. Letters 
to W. Lawson, 65, Coldershaw-rd., Ealing, W 


WANTED, Books on Phrenology, by the 
early writers; price must be low; copies of 
the old journal, &o.—Address, B, 41, Peascod 
Streot, Windsor. 


PHOTOGRAPH of Dr. Gall’s Brain 
fifo u^ kom. ko peii Oollec- 
on. o6 copyright).—8ignor 
Crispi, Eaglescliffe, Yarm. 
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Zobel'e Royal Cycle Works & Schools, 
81, EUSTON RD., LONDON, x.w. (opposite st. Pancras station, 


OPEN 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Telegrams—* Schools,” London. Telephone Call—King’s Cross, 314. 
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y SPECIALITIES. & 
t 
Duke & Queen” Machines built to order, B.S.A. Fittings, from  - - £14 
(A Duke Cycle was ridden by Miss Anderson, holder of the 2,000 Miles’ Record.) 


New Patent Chainless '' Leboz"' Cycles, built to order - - - - £17. 
(AS EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM.) 


, bd : 
HIS latest invention (patented for England and Abroad), dispensing with Chain and Gear-Case, can be appied 
to any machine, and the new driving gear fitted at small cost. 


The *Leboz" has advantages over all other Chainless Cycles, being of less weight, neater, and more 
compact ; it can be higher geared, and in case of accident to one driver, is worked by the other ; thus with two drivers 
instead of one, it becomes by far the safest and fastest Cycle of the present day. As there are no cogwheels the 
minimum of friction for fast and chainless driving is reached. No dirt or grit can accumulate (there being no links 
as in a chain) to affect its high speed. All interference and damage to Ladies’ Skirts avoided, the driving rods 
moving in unison with the pedals. No sag of the chain or loss of power therefrom as with the existing style. 
Absolutely no dead centre (an mp rtant advantage) ; an extra leverage of nearly twelve inches gained by the new 
drving action, which allows a high-geared hub to be easily operated, and is most effectual in stopping the machine 
readily. 

The Chainless * Leboz” is as advantageous for hill work as for racing or ordinary riding, with the least 
amount of exertion to the rider, more reliable, faster, neater looking, and easier kept clean than any other in the 
market. The new Machine is built to order, with B.S.A. Fittings, for 217 net, at the Royal Cycle Works and 
Schools, 81, Euston Road, N.W. It can be seen or tried in the above schools on the Patent (Permanent or Port- 
able) “ Zobeline " Road Track daily between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. These Schools are the largest and best ventilated 
in London, are fitted with all the latest improvements, including Dressing Rooms, Pianos, Publie Telephone Call 
Office, Refreshment Bars, Electric Light, &c. 


Royal Cycle Works & Schools, 81, Euston Road, N.W., 
THE PLEASANTEST LOUNGE IN LONDON. MUSICAL RIDES FROM 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Single Lessons, 2s. 6d. (Course of Ten Lessons, 10s. 6d. Special Course till perfect, 21s. 


ON VIEW :—The Bicycle of H.M. Alfonso XIII., King of Spain; the Manumoter Seulling Cycle; 
Exhibition Machines; Patent Removable Road Track, &c. 
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__ ASTROLOGY. 
GEORGE WILDE WILL CAST YOUR HOROSCOPE, 


And tell you what the STARS IN THEIR COURSES have in 
store for you. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Address :— G. WILDE, . 
Occult Book Company, 6, Central Street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


wW. T. STEAD, Esq., the Editor of “Borderland” and the "Review of 
Reviews," writes :— 
“Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. W.C. 
“Geo. Wilde, Esq. * August 93rd. 1893. 

“ Dear Sir, —I yesterday read over your horoscope to the subject of it— 
the test case I mean. You will be pleased to know that both he and I 
were immensely staggered by your success. You had hit off with extra- 
ordinary accuracy so many events of his past life that it was quite 
wonderful.—I am, yours very truly, (Bigned) W. T. STEAD." 


NATAL ASTROLOGY OF THE CHALDEANS. 


By Gro. WILDE and J. Dopson. 10e. 6d. post free. Will enable anyone 
i to compute the horoscope. 


. A NEW INVENTION. NOW READY. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CONCORDANCE. 


This new method greatly facilitates the correct marking of the organs. 
One Shilling, Post Free. 


CHAS. BAKER, 24, Albert Road, Leyton, E. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 


A CONCORDANCE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
By R. D. SrooxxR, author of “The Human Face as Expressive 
of Character and Disposition." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R. D. STOCKER, author of ** A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 


The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The DELPHIC LYCEUM of LONDON 


. A SCHOOL OF PSYCHIC CULTURE. 
17, Buckingham Gate Mansions, 47. James St., Buckingham Gate 


AUTUMN TERM now commencing. s.w. 


ARRANGEMENTS: - $ 


Two Classes in Mesmerism, &c. By Mr. Frank Randall. Every 
Tuesday, 5.15, to 6.15, and 7.30 to 8.30 p.m. Open to the Public on payment 
of Bixpence each lesson. 


Oral Instruction In Palmistry. By Beate. Every Thursday, 5 to 
6 p.m. Open to Friends of Sfemnbers on payment of Sixpence. 


Trance Answers to Mental Questions. By Beata, Every Thurs- 
day, 7 to 8p.u, Open to Friends of Members on payment of Oue Shilling 


Two Reunlons for Development and Practice. Every Wednee- 
day, 4.30 to 6, and 7.30 to 9 p.m. Open to Members only, Free. 


For particulars apply to F. W. THURSTAN, M.A., Director. 


“CRANION,” 


THE EDITOR OF 


THE “POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST;" 


May be consulted by clients who desire a faithful delinea- 
tion of their characters at his office, . 


64, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Office Hours 11 a.m. to 5 p,m. 


Consultation Fee 5s. Written Statements from One Guinea. 


ALLINSON FOR HEALTH. 


HOME CONSULTATIONS, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 10s. 6d. 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 5s. Patients visited. 


MEPICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for 1s. 9d.— 
It oon 8 cles on Management of Infancy, Health, Longevity, the 
Teeth, Tobacco, the Drink Question. Also the Cause and Cure of Disease, 
Constipation, Billousness, Eczema, Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, 
Coughs and Colds, Chest Complaints, Deafness, Thread Worms, Long 
Worms, Tape Worms, the Itch, &c. 


MEDICA ESSAYS, Vol. IL For Postal Order for 1s. 9d.— 
Con ng Articles on the Healing Power of Nature, Urine, Saline 
Starvation, the Hair and its Management, Sleep and Sleeplessness, 
Want of Energy, &c. Advice for the in, for the Stout, Simple Fever, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Whooping Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondria, 
Bloodlessness, Diarrhoea, Ulcerated Lega, Tumours, &c. 


MEDI ESSAYS. Vol. III For Postal Order for 1s. 3d.-- 
I$ contains CAHE AA YS. Death, Management of Young Children, 


Unsuspected Domestic Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Keep Warm, to 
Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, and to Become Beautiful and 
Attractive. On the Cause and Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatuience, 
Bleepiness, Varicose Veins, Boils, and Carbuncles, Sebaceous Tumours 
and Wens, Hay Fever, Winter Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, and on 
Diseases produced by taking Mercury. 


MEDICA ESSAYS. Vol IV. For Postai Order for ls. 34.— 
It con 8 “ALF on Hardening, Work and Overwork, Bucar And ite 
buse, Milk as a Food, the Tomato, Poultices, Quinine, Against the 
e, Arsenical Poisoning, Tonics, Against Stimulants in Disease, About 
Bwallowing Pins and other Articles. Also Cure of Sunstroke, Dog 
Bites, Pains in the Back, Pediculi or Lice, Chicken-Pox, Synovitis or 
Inflammation of the Joints, Tonsilitis or Quinsy, Herpes (Tetter or 
Shingles), Erysipelas, Ulcer of the Stomach, Epidemic Influenza, Sciatica, 
Psoriasis or English Leprosy, &c. 
EDICA ESSAYS, Vol V. For Postai Order for 1s. 94.— 
It MEDI AA UE on ays Water, The Mouth: Its Use and Abuse 
Rules for the ed, Training, Blood Letting, Nose Bleeding, Felon or 
Whitlow, co) Toenail, Gum Boil, Cold in the Head, a Red Nose 
Flushing and Blusbing, Toothache, Bore Mouth, Bt. Vitus’ Dance, Goitre, 
Mumps, Infiamed Eyes and Eyelids, Fits, Fainting, Apopiexy, Spitting 
and Vomiting of Blood, Vomiting, Wounds, Burns, Scalde, Bruises, &c. 


The Five Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, price 6s. 91, 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. Past Free, 1s. 2d. This book contains articles on 
the cause, symptoms, and cure of chest complaints, coughs and colds, colds 
of infansy, croup, winter cough, whooping cough, hay fever, blood spitti 
pleurisy, acute and chronic bronchitis, acute and chronic inflammation 
the lungs, abscess of the lungs emphysema, difficulty of breathing, asthma, 
and consumption. . 

HTOIENIG MEDICINE. For Postal Order, ls. 12.—An eye opener to 

takors. 

RHEUMATISM; its cause and cure. Post Free, 7d. 

DIET and DIGESTION. Post Free, 7 stamps. 

The above Books bound in eloth in One Volume, post free, 10s. 6d. 

A BOOK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Post free for Postal Order for 1s. $d. 
The information contained in this book ought to be known by every 
married womau, and it will not harm the unmarried to read. No book ia 
written which goes so thoroughly into matters relating to married women. 
Knowledge is power and the means of obtaining happiness. 


THREE PAMPHLETS FOR YOUNG MEN. For Postal Order for ls. Id. 


POSTAL ADVICE GIVEN ON ALL COMPLAINTS. 


Answer the following questions, send Postal Order for 88., with 
stamped and directed envelope, and a reply will be sent on ;— 


1.—8t&te your age, sex, occupation, height, weight. 
2, —Present symptoms and their duration. 
3.—Condition of the bowels and colour of the urine, 
4.—Time of going to bed, of arising, and how you sleep 
5.—Number of meals a day, at what time taken, and of what they consist. 
6.—Amount and kinds of fluids drunk daily. 
7.—Quantity of beer, wine, or spirits drunk, if any. 
&—Amount and kind of daily exercise or work. 
9.—Whhat fresh air you get, and if the bedroom window Is kept open at night 
10.—How often & bath or wash all over. : 
11.—Kind and amount of tobacco, if used. 
19.—Treatinent or medical advice hitherto. 


All Communications to be addresse:t to 


Dr. 


T. R. ALLINSON, 


Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


Printed and/i ON for Tc Popular Phrenologist Company by L. Thorn & Co., 46 & 48, Goswell Road, London. 
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LANGUAGE-ITS VALUE: 
HOW TO CULTIVATE IT. 


By J. Mirrorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


The gift of Language, or the ability to express one's 
ideas, sentiments, feelings and emotions, is certainly & 
most valuable one. Few, if any other mental qualities, 
are as capable of contributing so largely towards the 
education and civilization of the world ; yet its cultivation 
is in the main sadly neglected. Nationally and individ- 
ually, we are slaves in proportion as we are deficient in 
Language or the power of expression. Instances of this 
may be seen on every hand. We have only to study 
the people of our acquaintance to see that the majority 
of those who can talk and express themselves well are 
a freer people, and in the main earn their living more 
easily, and generally a better living than others; and, if 
we study nations, we shall see that those nations with 
but a small vocabulary are more or less the slaves of 
those whose vocabulary gives them a wider scope for 
expression. Again, if we study the rise and decline of 
nations, we see that they have mostly been at the zenith 
of their prosperity at the time of their best orators and 
public speakers—ífor every public speaker, if he is 
possessed of intelligence and education, and his motives 
are good, helps to free his country of prejudices and bad 
social systems. This reminds me I have observed 
groups of men in many different avocations, and when 
there is one with intelligence and a good vocabulary, 
even though he may be a bad workman, he will often- 
times be exempted from a good deal that others would 
not, who have less facility of expression; and, if he is 
ambitious and tactful, he may, as a rule, soon get a 
position as foreman, overseer, manager or representative 
of his firm or business. In cases of strikes, or disputes 
between master and men, the best talkers are naturally 
chosen as deputations to put the workmens' cases before 
the masters, while some of these talkative men have 
been sent almost direct from the workshop to represent 
their fellows in parliament. 

Good speaking, like good music, is always acceptable: 


it carries with it & charm, and has a great influence - 


on the minds of the people. 

Language is largely needed in writing as well as in 
speaking. To be a good speaker, a good writer, or a 
good conversationalist, it is necessary that the mind 
should be well informed; education and culture are 
primary elements in good speaking, writing or conver- 
sation. 
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Every individual is morally responsible for the use 
and improvement of his mental possessions, and when 
individuals possess good heads and intelligent minds, 
but whose deficient Language prevents their making the 
fullest and best use of their mental gifts, efforts should 
be made to cultivate it. 

This country has certainly much to be proud of, and 
thankful for, in its vast numbers of good public speakers 
and preachers. Good speakers are always appreciated, and 
there is splendid scope for the training of this organ. 

Were you ever at a meeting where a good speaker did 
not meet with the most hearty and encouraging applause? 
We can scarcely resist sometimes breaking through the 
solemnity of the occasion and giving the preacher a 
hearty cheering after hearing an eloquent and well- 
delivered sermon; even an indifferent speaker, who 
makes the attempt and endeavours to do his best, is 
often greatly applauded. 

To those who have the gift and possess large Language, 
refined conversation and eloquent public speaking is 
acquired with comparatively little exertion; but with 
others itis obtained only by cultivation and great per- 
severance ; yet it is surprising to what an extent it may 
be developed by proper study and exercise. 

Demosthenes pH such a bad delivery that it was 
necessary for him to resort to very determined means to 
overcome the physical defects of his voice, and develop 
his great gift of Language, yet, with perseverance, he 
succeeded and became Rome's greatest orator. f 

A poor delivery is not always the result of deficient 
Language; it as often occurs from nervousness, excessive 
cautiousness, sensitiveness, lack of confidence, courage, 
concentrativeness or memory, and, when this is so, 
efforts should be made to improve these conditions. 

To cultivate Language: talk, write and speak as dis- 
tinctly and as eloquently as you can on all possible 
occasions; read aloud, commit to memory, study 
languages, turn about clauses that you may, if possible, 
improve sentences ; make the dictionary your companion 
—learning by heart the names and meanings of a certain 
number of words every day; narrate incidents, try to 
tell as nicely as you can all you know of what you have 
heard, seen, read, and done. Study the manner in 
which good speakers equip themselves, and try to parti- 
cipate in their enthusiasm; get up and speak in public 
whenever you have the opportunity: never be afraid to 
express your thoughts ideas, and opinions: you will 
thus, after a time, find yourself vastly improved. 

A good public speaker is 2 benefactor to his race. If 
we would serve ourselves and our country well, and rise 
above mediocrity, we have better chances of achieving 
these objects if pains are taken to cultivate Language. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
“A REMARKABLE ADVENTURE." 


The folowing story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


FREDERICK Hart Ling, 
9, New Street, . 
Daventry. 


The sea possesses f or me, a strange fascination, rendered so, 
not only on account of its ever-varying aspects which poets 
have sung of, and writers have so eloquently discoursed upon, 
but doubly so from the fact that my experience of it is 
indelibly impressed on my memory; and whenever circum- 
stances arise, which render a holiday necessary for a 
recuperation of my physical and mental powers, I never fail 
to renew my acquaintance with it. It will, however, be 

. necessary for me to go back to a very early period of my life 
in order to relate my ezporionoe. 

When entering upon the threshold of the arena of life, long 
before the powers of mind are fully decisive—and youth is apt 
to plunge into all the pleasures which possess such manifold 
temptations—it occurred to me, that a thorough knowledge of 
myself would be desirable, for possessing not only an attractive 
face and manner, but a strong nature, not always alas under 
my control, I thought an interview with a phrenologist of 
good repute, of some practical benefit. Accordingly T repaired 
to the only one I knew of, who resided some four or five miles 
away. Having sent in my card, I was shown into the con. 
sulting room, and in a few minutes the phrenologist made his 
appearance ; I can vividly call to mind the effect which his 
personality produced upon me: his eyes were piercing, deep- 
set, but not furtive, and seemed to take one in from top to toe 
intentively. He possessed a massive frontal brain, and durin 
the cburse of conversation his features lighted up, and displaye 
unwonted fire and enthusiasm; his manner, which was easy 
without degenerating into familiarity, soon gained my con- 
fidence, and without any previous hint from me, he readily 
complied with my request by giving me some practical views 
as to my character, temperament, disposition and general 
talents. He continued ;— 

“Tam very glad you have come to ask my opinion, not 
merely on account of any pecuniary advantage which may 
accrue from the interview, but because your organization and 
temperament is above the average quality; you are in con- 
siderable danger, of allowing your strong and passionate 
nature to gain the ascendancy over your Moral and Intellectual 
Faculties ; and you must cure this, by abstaining from excitin, 
foods and especially from alcoholic liquors. You have aand 
possibilities before you: outward circumstances, requiring 

hysical rather than severe mental action, would suit you best, 
in fact, a sea-faring life would be adapted to your nature, and 
as your Capacity for Calculation and your love of travel, and 
Locality is largely developed, and your Concentrative Powers 
are full, you should soon excel in maritime studies. Your 
power of Love is also very large, take care it does not 

egenerate into vice, its influence will either be a blessing or 
& curse to you, according as you use it.” 

After giving me further advice, and fully satisfying mysel 
as to the correctness of Professor L——-'s remarks, I paid him 
his modest fee, and left assuring him that I hoped to renew 
my acquaintance with him at a future time. I retraced m 
steps, thinking seriously over what had passed. However, 
mentioned the matter to my parents, who were much surprised 
at the accuracy of the phrenologist’s remarks—and as my 
father was in prosperous circumstances, he offered no objection 
to my entering the Mercantile Marine, promotion in that 
service being more rapid than in the Royal Navy, beside bei 
more suited to my independent spirit. Being fully determin 
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' declined. He seemed hurt et the time, 
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to proflt, not only by the favourable circumstances of my 
parents, but anxious to make a practical use of the phrenolo- 
gist’s advice, I soon entered upon my duties; and after 
successfully passing my minor examinations, was promoted to 
& more responsible position as a third mate on one of the 
great American Liners, It was & proud moment when I 
gsined access to the lower bridge, and could watch every 
movement of the hands, fore and aft, and " wield my brief 
authority.” 

Although engaged in many ways, especially just before the 
vessel left Liverpool, I noticed amongst the saloon passengers 
a young lady who appeared very dejected. She was accom- 

anied by an elderly gentleman, who was extremely solicitous 
Por her welfare, but no response seemed to be given. The 
lady in question was strikingly handsome—not so much so 
from the effect of any artificial appendages, in the shape of 
dress or manner—her cheeks were somewhat pallid, and her 
lips not so red as good health would indicate, but her eyes 
had such speaking qualities and depths which would strike 
even the most superficial observer, that a lively mind, a warm 
heart, and a graceful manner lurked behind. I subsequently 
discovered her name was Miss Sinclair. It was evident she 
was in serious trouble, whether arising from a prospect of 
continued sea-sickness during the whole of the voyage, or 
whether she had been disappointed in love, and thus life had 
ceased to possess any charm for her; or whether she was a 
victim to despondency, which sometimes occurs in women 
possessed of quick sensibilities unaccompanied by congenial 
surroundings, I could not for the present moment define. 
But she possessed such a fascination for me that I could not 
remove her from my mind, and I found out, that unleas I 
fought hard with myself, I could not engage in my daties. 
I looked in vain for her appearance in the oon, every meal 
time in fact, I subsequently found she retired to her private 
cabin. 

Day after day passed, and we were nearing the Port of New 
York. I was taking my turn at night watch: the stars were 
as sentinels in the canopy of heaven; the sea was calm, and 
quietness reigned supreme. It was a night suitable rather for 
meditation than for action. I paced to and fro on the bridge, 
keeping a sharp look out. Suddenly a figure emerged from 
one of the private cabins on the after deck, and hurriedly made 
for the bows, and instantly threw itself into the sea, uttering a 

iercing shriek of such an unearthly, and at the same time, 
Porrible nature, that rendered me for a moment transfixed. 
Hastily removing a few of my clothes, I plunged into the sea, 
and being a strong swimmer, succeeded in bringing the body 
to the surface, and found it to be that of Miss Sinclair. She 
made desperate attempts to disengage herself from my grasp. 
By this time her cries had aroused most of the hands, who 
quietly lowered a boat, and with some difficulty we were both 
brought safely back to the vessel, somewhat exhausted by the 
intensity of the struggle, and by various emotions. I sank into 
a deep sleep, and it was late next morning when I awoke— 
recovered, But somewhat confused in ny mind, as to the pre- 
ceding events; however, a speedy intercourse with the external 
world soon reassured me, and I was the recipient of many 
hearty congratulations at my gallantry. I was, however, 
more anxious to know how Miss Sinclair fared—and found she 
had not yet recovered from the shock. 

In the afternoon her father observed that in a short time 
he hoped that I should have the pleasure of seeing her, he 
conveyed his warmest expressions of gratitude for the gallantry 
I had displayed, and pressed with much delicacy, what 
appeared to me, a handsome sum of money, which I, however, 
but his manner 
evinced much warmth, and he seemed never tired of singing 
my praises. I assured him, however, that I was only exerting 
one of my physical gifts, and it happened to be effective, and it 
was only in the interests of humanity, &. He told me his 
daughter had recently suffered from a disappointment in Love. 
She had been engaged to a man of good social position and 
attainments, but she was unfortunately inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, and had been cruelly deceived, when she 
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-iscovered, that under a brilliant exterior, her lover was 
actuated by mercenary motives alone, and it was to recover her 
ood spirit that she was taking a voyage, and seeking a 
orough change of scene and air—and even from the first he 
doubted if it would prove beneficial. However, he soon retired 
‘to prepare his daug ter’s mind for an interview. He informed 
me soon afterwards that a pent 'change had come over her. 
The unbroken sleep preceded by the shock and excitement bad 
caused her spirits to return, and she would be glad to see me, 
“for whom she had every reason to regard as her preserver. 
"Iam indeed glad to see in you my preserver, and the 
‘author of a return to life once morel; do not think that although 
I have never spoken to you that I had not watched you with 
*womanly modesty,’ and my melancholy turn of mini pre- 
vented me from conversing with you. My father has, doubt- 
less, told you the cause of my illness, but I am nearly well 
now, and shall soon regard the past as only & horrible dream, 
from which, I am sure, God has rescued me, you being His 
‘humble but effective instrument.” 


I need hardly say that the remainder of the voyage was 
passed pisasantiy. Miss Sinclair improved daily, her mind 
regained its former tone, her eyes varied with each mood, and 


Y proved the truth of my former observation. Instinctively 
we formed a bond of;unity, encouraged further by the sauction 
-of Mr. Sinclair; and before many weeks had elapsed I had the 
pleasure of leading her to the altar, for who had a greater 
claim to her love than I? As an official reward for my 
allauuy T possess not only the medal of the Royal Humane 
Bociety, but that of the Board of Trade; beyond and above 
all I treasure is the wife I have gained, whose tender love for 
me flourishes throughout all obstacles—and the constant regard 
of the father-in-law, who lives but to anticipate our wants. 

And as my dear wife wished to see Professor L—, whose 
name I had so often mentioned to her, I took her to ‘see ‘him. 
Father Time had dealt gently with him, and pleased above 
measure was he to see that his advice had been practically 
-adhered to, and that I had been so successful in the choice of 
a good wife, and that I was rewarded for my perseverance in 
my profession, having recently obtained the command of a 
vessel. He concluded with the remark—that however talented 
phrenologists may become, and however true their predictions 
may be, the truth is still embodied in the following lines, and 
its power will last until the end of Time:— 


'5 God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 
He plants His footsteps on the sea, 
And rides apon the storm.” 


-= =- ——- — 
SANDOWN. 


Professor Golledge, gave a lecture-entertainment on Phreno- 
logy at the Bible Christian Schoolroom to a crowded audience. 
The Rev. R. E. Craddock presided and expressed his belief in 
the science. Several character delineations were given with 
remarkable accuracy by the Professor. 


NEWTOWN. 


A lecture on “Phrenology and Physiognomy” was delivered 
by Mr. R. W. Brown, to a crowded and very attentive 
audience. The lecture occupied nearly two hours. A 
unanimous expression of confidence in the sciences, and also 
in the lecturer, was manifested by the whole audience, who 
held up their hands. The Chair was occupied by Mr. Prince 
(of Romsey), and the Rev. J. Wellings supplemented the 
lecture with a few appropriate remarks. 


"HUMAN NATURE." 
Now is the time to subscribe for 1898. Send me 2/6 postal 
order for one year's subscription. Copies delivered monthly 


by post Irom San Francisco.—CnaNioN, 04, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
By F. W. Fon». 


Lesson IX.—PorsoNs AND ANTIDOTES. 


For the convenience of reference the remaining irritants are 
classified in tabular form. 


POISONS. SYMPTOMS. ANTIDOTES, &C. 


Oxalic Acid, Tartaric 


Similar to the strong | Avoid Alkalis; give free] 
Acid, Acetic Acid i È 


inorganic acids, to-! charcoal or whitewash o 
gether with cold ceiling, in water. 
sweats and stupor. 


Antimony, Tartar Emetic| Prostration, cold | Give tannin, strong coffee 
skin, diarrhoea, and | or tea. Bal volatile often 
vomiting. if collapse. 


Arsenic, Fowler's solution| Burning in tbroa$| Recently precipitated 
and stomach, follow-| moist ferric hydrate, or 
ed by vomiting of | white of egg ten up 
brownish matter, in toilk. 

mixed with blood. 
Dithoulty of breath- 


ing. 
Copper, Salts of. Thirst, vomiting, Raw eggs given. iron 
xample: Blue Vitriol. | and purging; metal- {filings are also often given. 


lic taste in mouth. 


Balts of. Example | Same as Copper, but | Give a soluble Sulphate, 
A te of Lead. often coldness of|sach as Epsom 4s or 
8kin, and groat pros- um. 

tration. 


Mercury, Salts ef. as Rod | Same as Copper. 
or White Precipitate. 
Nitrate of Silver (Lunar | Corrodes the parts; | Table Salt and mucilage, 
Caustic). extreme irritation. | or mucilaginous drinks, 

| &3 decoction of iinseed. 


White of egg. 


Whitewash or carbonate of calcium is given in case of 
poisoning by oxalic acid or salts of sorrel, with a view of 
producing oxalate of calcium, which is insoluble, thus--- 

Ha C2 O + Ca CO3 = Cs Ca O4 + HaO + CO2 

The ferric hydrate which is administered in the case of 
arsenic, may be prepared by mixing together two or three 
ounces of solution of perchloride of iron (Liquor Ferri Per- 
chloridi B.P.) and one ounce of crystals of carbonate of 
sodium. The carbonate of soda precipitates the iron as ferric 
hydrate. The reaction between the arsenic and ferric hydrate 
may be expressed thus— 

2 (Fea 6 HO) + Asa O3 = Fes 2 AsO, + 5 H3 O + Fe2 HO 
Ferric Hydrate. Arsenic. Ferrous Arseniate. Water. Ferrous hydrate 
The idea of the soluble sulphate in cases of lead poisoning . 

is to form the insoluble sulphate of lead thus— 

Pb 2 Ca H3 Os + Mg S O4 — Pb 8 O4 + Mg 2 Ca H3 Oa 

Albumen gives a white precipitate with solution of mer- 
curic salts, hence the value of the administration of white of 
egg in poisoning from these salts. An insoluble copper com- 
pound is formed by the addition of albumen to a soluble salt 
of copper. 

Considering the terrible effects of copper on the system, all 
cooking utensils made of this metal should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and thus prevent the formation of acetate of 
copper (verdigris). 

Copper spoons, especially for eggs, should never be used, as 
the copper combines with the sulphur contained in the ogg, 
forming sulphide of copper. 

Salts of copper are used to preserve the colour of pickles 
and preserves, but all readers of the P.P., who value their 
health, should not partake of sach articles. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Orrick8: 63, CmHaNcEBY Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


Hours of Business 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturdays 1 till 4. 


The Ninth of November is the red-letter day for 
Phrenology in Britain. On that day in each year, all 
persons who desire the progress af Phrenology, whether 

rofessional or otherwise, are invited to meet in Con- 
erence to discuss such phases of the subject as may be 
ripe for cpnsideration. This year the gathering was of 
a more than usually interesting character, the subjects 
for discussion being of a striking nature, and the 
members composing the Conference coming from almost 
every part of the kingdom. Hence it is no wonder that 
the proceedings were not only novel, but of more than 
ordinary interest. 

The first meeting, though specially called, was of an 
informal character, It was held at the Association's 
office, 63, Chancery Lane, and amongst others present 
were Messrs. R. B. D. Wells (Scarborough), J. M. 
Severn (Brighton), T. Timson (Leicester) G. H. J. 
Datton (Skegness), C. Burton (Birmingham), J. Melville 
” (London), &c., &c. The President occupied the chair. 

After extending a welcome to the friends from the 
provinces, the CHArRMAN stated that the special subject 
to which he wished to draw their attention that morning 
was the desirability, and if that was affirmed, the prac- 
ticability of applying to the Board of Trade for a 
certificate of Incorporation for the Association, thus 
legalising its position as a scientific society, and enabling 
it to protect its title and its property, with other 
privileges which the Association has not up to the 
present enjoyed. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to recom- 
mend to the Conference the desirability of accepting the 
proposal for the Scopa ni and by way of supporting 
their opinions, several members promised subscriptions 
of one guinea each for the accomplishment of that object. 
„It was thought that every professional member of the 
Association would be anxious to subscribe to the fund 
proposed to be established, and that an opportunity 
should be given them for that purpose. Readers of this 
report therefore who desire to see the Association 
amongst the recognised scientifio societies of the world 
will greatly assist and do themselves honour by forward- 
ing one or more guineas to the Treasurer or Secretary of 
the Association for this special fund. Any friend of 
Phrenology may send, as the subscriptions are not 
limited to present members of the Association. Mr. 
Wells, in addition to a donation in cash gave a certain 
number of coloured charts to be sold, and the proceeds 
devoted to the special fund. Mr. Severn and others 
promised further subscriptions, if necessary, to secure 
the object desired. The discussion on this matter 
occupied the whole of the morning sitting. The general 
tone of the meeting was of confidence, enthusiasm, and 
hope of the early triumph of Phrenology. 

The Conference at Essex Hall was announced to com- 
mence at half past two, but in consequence of the 
difficulty in obtaining access to the Hall, through the 
throngs of people in the approaches, the actual time of 
gommencement was a quarter past three. : 
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The Conference was opened by the President (who 
occupied the chair) in a brief speech in which he congratu- 
lated those present on the prospects of the meetings, and 
welcomed those members from the provinces, who had 
not been at the previous gathering. Several letters of 
apology were read by the Seoretary, from members who 
were unable to be present, all of whom wished sucoess 
to the Conference. The Secretary further gave & short 
resumé of the work of the Association during the year. 

Reports of an encouraging character were received and 
read from a number of Phrenological Societies, including 
The Fowler Institute, Leicester, St. Alban’s, Harpenden, 
Newcastle, Hastings and Brighton Societies; after 
which members from the provinces were invited to speak 
as to the progress of the work in their various localities. 
Amongst those who responded were Messrs. Brooks 
Southsea), Burton (Birmingham), Dutton (Skegness), 

ilaon (Manchester), Timson (Leicester), Roe (Chesham), 
Dommen (Swindon), Taylor (Morecambe), Rev. Freeman 
p Africa), Wright (New Zealand), Wells (Scarborough), 

v. Wilkinson (Brighton), &c., &o. All reported pro- 
gross and expressed large hopes for the immediate 
uture. 

The question of Incorporation next occupied the 
attention of the Conference, the President giving a 
resumé of the morning’s work. The keenest interes 
was manifested in the matter as was indicated by a long 
and vigorous discussion. A resolution, ‘That this 
Association be incorporated,” was ultimately passed 
unanimously amid applause. Another resolution was 
also adopted, ‘That all subscribers of a sum of not 
less than 10s. 6d. towards the cost of Registration shall 
be considered Founders of the Association." As this 
resolution affects the Rules of the Association, it will be 
necessary to be confirmed at a general meeting of mem- 
bers. Space prevents even .an attempt to give the 
various speeches delivered during the day, but the whole 
of them expressed determination to assist in raising the 
status of Phrenology, and adding dignity to the phreno- 
logical profession. 

Following the Incorporation, came the Centenary of 
Gall's first publication of his discoveries. How should 
it be celebrated? Many suggestions were made—the 
meeting would willingly have adopted them all, had it 
been practicable. The following are some of the best :— 

** That a cheap edition of Dr. Gall’s works be published 
in English." 

* That a modern Text Book of Phrenology be pro- 
duced and published-” 

** That a Pilgrimage to the Tomb of Dr. Gall, in Paris, 
be organized and undertaken during 1898.” 

It was, however, finally decided that the most desirable 
and practical method of celebration was, by carrying out 
the previous resolution of Registering the Association as 
an Incorporated Society, thus establishing it as a 
recognized scientific institution, for the promotion of the 
truths discovered and taught by the great master. The 
other proposals were not entirely ignored, but-were left 
for the consideration of the Council; the question of the 
Text Book being relegated to a small committee. 

Charts formed the basis for a number of addresses by 
various members, the subject being introduced by Mr. J. 
W. Taylor. As no resolution was proposed, no definite 
action could be taken on the question of the necesaity 
for the use of charts—the general opinion appeared, how- 
ever, to be favourable to the use of approved charts. To 
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secure this, it was proposed that authors of charts should 
submit them to the Council of the Association for 
p cies but the resolution was negatived. 

he educational status of phrenologists was next 
considered. Dr. H. Davies, M.A., opened the question 
by submitting à scheme for & preliminary and a final 
examination of candidates for the Diploma of the Associa- 
tion. A long and somewhat warm discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs. Hollinder, A. Hubert, Timson, Durham 
and others took part. Exception was taken to the inclusion 
of a foreign language as a compulsory subject. Ulti- 
mately the matter was referred to the Council for further 
consideration and settlement. 

As it was now nearly half-past seven o'clock, the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference had to terminate to enable 
the Public Meeting to be held at the advertised 
time. 

The PREsrDENT occupied the chair as during the pre- 
vious proceedings. A few brief remarks by way of 
formally starting the proceedings, and the Secretary was 
called upon to read letters and notices. Then an address 
was delivered by the Rev. F. W. Witxinson, President 
of the Brighton Phrenological Association. The speaker 
said Phrenology was an interesting study to all who 
wished to know more of humanity. Were its knowledge 
extended, there would be much less friction in life; we 
should see where and why we agreed and disagreed, and 
this would conduce to friendship, instead of enmity. 
He was pleased at the way the public were taking up the 
matter, and hoped the time would soon come when 
education will be based on phrenological principles. To 
do this, each of its students and adherents should keep 
pegging away. The interest in Phrenology was deepening, 
and he hoped the workers would avail themselves of 
this, by forming societies in their several localities 
during the coming year. Messrs. C. Burton (Birming- 
ham), and J. W. Taylor (Morecambe), then gave practical 
delineations of character on the platform to the delight 
and instruction of the audience. 

Mr. R. B. D. Weuus said that Phrenology was the 
science of sciences, as it dealt with human beings. 
People should know themselves, their qualities and their 
powers, that they may not misjudge themselves or others. 
When people lack affection, they often think others do 
80, and hence form wrong impressions. Not only must 
the brain be taken into account in reading character, but 
the whole body. You may see a round forehead, but 
there may be a pee memory. Why? with large 
Alimentiveness; the man may eat too much, the 
stomach becomes distended, and mental and physical 
lethargy follows. Under such conditions the mind can- 
not fully manifest itself. 

Preceding Mr. Wells’ address, was a popular and 
attractive lecture by Mr. A. Hubert, illustrated by 
lime-light pictures thrown upon a screen. The ready 
and clever manner in which Mr. Hubert dealt with the 
subjects passed before the eyes of the audience, met 
with well-deserved applause. Mr. Crouch, who manipu- 
lated the lantern, also merited thanks. 

Mr. Wess next gave a delineation of a lady’s character 
with success, and further examinations of members of 
the audience by Messrs. Wells, Severn, Cox and Timson, 
added much to the interest, especially of strangers. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman ended one of the 
most successful and important series of meetings ever 
held under the auspices Co Association. 
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ST. ALBANS. 

An interested audience gathered in the Assembly Boom at the 
Town Hall on Monday evening, to listen to a lecture on 
* Phrenology, 1897," by Professor Hubert. The Mayor of 
Bt. Albans (Councillor T. Oakley) occupied the chair, and was 
supported by the ex-Mayor (Councillor A. Symington). In 
the course of the lecture the Professor said that Pbrenolo, 
was endorsed by modern physiological science. Dr. Gall, the 
celebrated phrenologist, physiologist, and anatomist, com- 
pletely revolutionised the doctrine of physiology, and the 

test works contained confirmation of his teachings. Phreno- 
logy, as applied to everyday life, was of special usefulness, not 
only to the young, but to everyone, as it enabled them to 
discern the path which they were most fitted to follow. 
To succeed they must aim to get right in the front row, and 
every person had a particular capacity. During the evenin, 
the Mayor's character was delineated, and the ex-Mayor an 
Mayoress’s (Councillor and Mrs. Symington), as were also 
those of Mr. G. Wright and others. The Lecturer's observa- 
tions were listened to with great interest, and caused consider- 
able amusement. A lecture was also delivered in the afternoon 
by Professor Hubert, who spoke on “ Phrenology in the 
Home,” and “ Secrets of Physiognomy." 


MOSELEY: BIRMINGHAM. 


The schoolroom in Lime Grove was crowded on Wednesday 
evening, to hear a lecture from Mr. C. Burton, F.B.P.A., the 
well-known phrenologist. The chair was taken by Mr. Perks. 
Mr. Burton’s lecture, which was illustrated by lantern views, 
dealt with human character scientifically studied. He made 
a special point of showing that the fundamental principle was 


` that character in all its departments corresponded entirely with 


physical form; that there was a law of symmetry and harmony 
running through the organic structure, each part the represen- 
tative of the other. At the conclusion Mr. Burton phreno- 
logically examined & lady and three gentlemen, the accuracy 
of his conclusions being afterwards testified to. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


December 7th.—BRrrisH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
63, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Lecture 
by T. Timson, Esq. Subject: ‘‘ Phrenology 
and Reform.” 

8th.—Fow er INSTITUTE, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London. Lecture by Jas. 
Webb, Esq., F.B.P.A. 

»  92nd.—Lecture by D. T. Elliott, Esq. 

KEw.—Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday even- 

` ings at Station Parade, Kew Gardens, S.W. 
Stackpool E. O'Dell. Admission Free, 8 p.m. 

Leyton.—Dec. 10th. Leyton Phrenological Society, 
Congregational Lecture Hall, Grange Park. 
Lecture by F. R. Warren, Esq., on “ Our 
Faults.” 

NEWCASTLE. —December 9th. Newcastle Phrenological 
Society, Bible House, Pilgrim Street. Prao- 
tical Phrenology, directed by Mr. J. Darling, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

December 23rd. Lecture by Mr. J. Newton, 
on “ The Intellect,” at 7.30 p.m. 

Bırmixanam.— Lectures by Mr. C. Burton, every 

Wednesday evening, at 11, County Cham- 
- bers, Corporation Street. 

Bricuton.— Brighton and Hove Phrenological Associa- 
tion, Goldstone Villas Church Lecture Hall, 
Hove, and Odd Fellows Hall, Queen’s Road, 
Brighton. Lectures in each Hall on alter- 
nate Thursdays; Dec. 2nd, 16th, 30th at 
Hove, and 9th and 23rd at Brighton. 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READINGS. 


By RioHanp DriwsDALE BTOCKER. 


Author of The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition," “ A 
Concordance of Grapho »" dc., dc. 


X.—Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 


It is a great pleasure to present, and a still greater to 
delineate, the character which is indicated by the auto- 
graph of Miss Evelyn Millard, whose position in the 
dramatic world is almost unique. 


29, 977. 


She has a strong predominance of the nervous—often 
called the mental temperament—which is shown by the 
short, sharp, animated strokes of which the handwriting 
is composed. 

The slight inequality in the height of the letters shows 
acute mental sensibility, and a keenly-sensitive, highly- 
strung, excitably-organised nature. 

There is a rapidity of movement shown in this speci- 
men which results in producing a certain sharpness in 
the outlines and contours of the Jetters—as, for example, 
in the terminations of the ** E" and '* d "—hence there is 
a naturally impulsive, ardent, enthusiastic disposition 
signified. 

The great artistic capacity of Miss Millard is revealed 
by, among other things, the curved pen-movements 
which have traced the letters. She has esthetic tastes, 
a highly-original mind, and au altogether superior type of 
intellect. . 

The quickness of the handwriting, or, rather, its ani- 
mated appearance, indicates a quick-witted, active-minded 
temperament. J 

The faculties which are indicated in the highest de 
&te:—Language (names connected by flowing stroke), 
Colour (bases of letters thick), Human Nature* (* E" 
set standing alone, and other letters equi-distant), Sub- 
limity (rather large sweeps to strokes which terminate 
* E" and “d”), and Ideality (very finished and chaste 
forms of letters), which, t&ken together, make her ready 
of speech, a good elocutionist, vivid in her methods, 
refined in style, and '' true to nature" in her portrayal 
of character. 

To these organs we may add Weight—shown by the 
usually consistent slant of the letters—which gives her 
grace in walking and ease in deportment, and Con- 
structiveness—denoted by the unusual shape of the “E” 
— which makes her skilful and unconventional in her 
manner of presenting the roles she undertakes. 

Large Form (well-controlled strokes of which capitals 
are composed) and Size (letters generally at equal dis- 
tances from each other) aid her materially in keeping 
in view before her the whole characters portrayed, as well 
as helping her in deciding upon appropriate gestures with 
which to invest them, while Mirthfulness (quickly-turned, 


wavy strokes fo-many of the letters) assists in comedy 
BoBnes and .tháse,df A ling in. 
Cc 


There is a good deal of mental order indicated, which 
is the outcome of her active Ideality, to a great extent; 
therefore, Miss Millard is a great lover of perfection and 
finish ;—ordinary, matter-of-fact detaila—trivial fussiness: 
—may bother her, but she does not care for things “ in 
the rough." She is clear in her ideas, although not pro- 
vokingly precise. 

Her Conscientiousness, which is larger than her Love 
of Praise, is well indicated by the evenness of the straight- 
forwardly-turned strokes and their relative consistency, 
and this, with her Critical faculty, causes her to be only 
too ready to see any possible errors in her *'readings '" 
when acting. She is, consequently, painstaking—more, 
however, from the love of being so than from any mere 
desire for applause. 

This is & distinctly high type of handwriting in every 
way, and I would ask my readers to observe how simple- 
and **homely" are the shapes of the letters, which, while- 
denoting fine abilities, indicate an unusual absence of all 
Self-Assertion, and Humility. Miss Millard is not very 
self-confident—but, then, no truly great artists ever are. 

A large amount of Energy and Force of Mind—which 
arise from fine developments of Executiveness and Firm-. 
ness—give her thoroughness and a painstaking, deter- 
mined character, the signs of these faculties being the- 
thick, blunt horizontal strokes of the “ E" and “d.” 

In short, it may be said (and that without exaggera- 
tion) that the combination of qualities indicated by this 
particularly interesting specimen, as oan be seen, gives. 
excellent dramatic abilities and creative talents, besides. 
poetic instincts. The imagination, impressibility, and 
emotional capacity of the whole organism are such as 
adapt their possessor for the exacting demands of his- 
trionism, although literary talents as well are shown, 
and the whole character is such as could succeed in 
many branches of art, beside that followed. 


* This faculty has been brought into play, naturally, by our subject; 
hence it is shown better in the res! of the autograph, it indica- 
ting the activity of the organs. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On October 26th, a lecture by the Rev. A. Cecil Gough, M.A. 
was well attended, and hugely appreciated. The lecturer 
feigned an opposition to Phrenology, with the result that the 
fighting element of the more earnest members was roused. 
All quieted, however, when the rev. gentleman announced 
himself satisfied with the replies accorded to his objections. 

On November 12th, Bernard Hollünder, Esq., L.R.C.P., 
delivered a lecture on the ‘‘ National History of Music." The 
Rev. C. Edmunds, M.A., was in the chair, and Messrs. 
Alexander, Kerwin, Dolden, and a goodly number of members 
and friends were present. The lecturer briefly described the 
auditory and brain structures concerned in the faculty of 
hearing and appreciating tune. He very clearly showed the 
difference between hearing sounds through the sense organ, the 
ear, and appreciating harmony by the brain organ, Tune. The 
usual discussion followed, and some amusing but extremely 
interesting questions were asked and answered. After the 
lecture Mr. Webb was asked to give a practical lesson on the 
organ of Tune, and examined one or two heads. One gentle- 
man whom he examined and found to have only an ordinary 
share of this faculty, endeavoured to upset the phrenologist'a 
statement by saying he had composed a waltz, and asking how 
he conld do that if he had not a large organ of Tune. Mr. 
Webb’s reply was characteristic, said he, ‘‘ Well, in the first 
place, we haven't heard the waltz.” And the lecturer caused 
another outburst of laughter by remarking that waltz music 
was not absolutely the highest class, of musical composition, 
and that perhaps the organ of Tune had very little to do with is, 
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JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


By Marx Moores. 


(Illustrations, dc., Copyright.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


Last summer I went into a place of refreshment, where, 
seated at a table, was a healthy, robust young gipsy, of about 
24; a man came in, whom the gipsy addressed thus :— 

* How are you old man?" to which the reply was: “ Oh, all 
right so far as health goes; but I wish I had more of what 
rich men have." 

Never shall I forget the look which lighted up the gipsy's 
face as he said, “Then man you have the greatest blessing 
God can give to you; with health and.food (however plain) 
you ought to be a thankful creature.” 

It has been said “Health is the poor man's wealth, and 
without it the rich are poor indeed." Besides the many con- 
ditions I have mentioned in my *' Jottings,” Health is of very 
great importance, not only in reading character, but in its 
manifestation, and in helping us to make the best of ourselves 
mentally. 

Horace Greely said, when he had grown old, “If I had 
known as much of the laws of health when I was young as I 
do now, I could have done twice as much work as I have 
done, and have done it twice as well.” It is a well-known fact 
that Garfield sought the doctor's examination and advice on 
his strength and health before he began to bend himself heart 
and soul to succeed in life. How much to him meant the 
doctor's answer to his question, “ Is my health and strength 
suflcient to enable me to work hard physically by day and 
study hard at night?” 1 

As we ponder over the lives of men of great character, how 
amazed we stand at their great power of endurance. I do not 
mean that men possessed of feeble health never rise or become 
known far and wide. Some possessed of a great life principle 
but weak health have done so, but if these men had had to 
endure greet physical strain—even to exert their mentality— 
the probability is they would never have done it. 


Digitized b Goi gle 


- 


In looking at Mr. Gladstone we cannot but be struck with 
the fact that his health has enabled him to make use of his 
wonderful brain developments, and has, to a great extent, been 
at the foundation of his great success. 

He has a close, wiry, compact body, and one which has been 
vastly improved by judicious physical exercise and great care. 
Many empty-headed creatures have I heard call him ‘ the 
wood-chopper"; yet how much of his health and present 
clearness and power of mind may be traced to his love of 
physical culture, and the great care he has taken of his 
health 

It is said, that one day two of his deacons found Dr. 
Beecher shovelling sand across the floor, and on asking him, 
« What, in the name of heaven, are you doing ?" He replied, 
“If it were not for the shovelling of the sand it's sleepy 
sermons you would get.” 

Along with this love of exercise, Mr. Gladstone has taken 
the greatest care to promote and keep health, especially with 
regard to eating and drinking. He has a very powerful mental 
temperament together with brain developments of a marvel- 
lous type—the Intellectual regions occupying by far the 
greatest portion of his brain. To attempt anything like a 
detailed description of Mr. Gladstone would be the work of a 
phrenological giant. He is one of those men whom we must 
weigh over and over again before we can realise the task we 
have entered upon; yet, what little we can explore of his 
organization and nature stands as a splendid illustration of 
Phrenology. 

The organs of Intellect are nearly all large—accounting for 
his great observing power, wonderful reasoning power, and 
very retentive méuories ; this, together with his Language, 
gives him his power of oratory. Add to this the Will 
power expressed, not only in his brain, but throughout his 
whole physiognomy, his Destructiveness and Continuity, and 


, need we wonder at his perseverance and power of application. 


Men like this may change, but only after very long, useful 
thought and serious study, and never to please their feelings. 
Their change of ideas is the result of mind growth. Though 
he might be anxious to please, he would never be a time- 
server. He would try to please, and be sorry if he failed: but 
he would never sell his love of right and duty to please any 
one. 

Had he possessed less Will power and Self-Esteem, and 
had large Veneration what a different life and character his 
would have been; but the Will power, moderate Veneration, 
along with other conditions, stamp the character with an 
individuality which towers above the rest of mankind. Of his 
fitness or otherwise for statesmanship I have nothing to say 
for I have seldom studied men from this point, but as an 
original thinker and scholar, we may well put him along with 
Socrates and a few others whose works will live as long as 
civilisation endures. 

His moral brain lifts his higher nature to a level with his 
intellect. A nature like his could not exist without clashing 
with others. Such a mind will rear itself like the oak, in spite 
of the ivy or creepers which feed upon it. 
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CRANION'S PRIVATE OPINION. 


The great day in the phrenological year has come 
and gone. Anxiously anticipated, splendidly enjoyed, 
pleasantly remembered, the ninth of November, 1897, 
will be indeed a red-letter day in our history. It will 
mark an era from which will date new hopes, new 
aspirations, new life; a shedding of the.grub shell, an 
unfolding of the soaring wings. The British Phrenological 
Association on that day proved its virility, its vigour, its 
right to existence, by its decision to claim recognition 
as a Corporate Scientific Society, thus @rystallizing into 
action, the hopes, desires and aspirations of so many of 
its most earnest friends and supporters. 


On the Annual Conference-day, 1898, we shall meet 
as the members of an institution which ranks side by 
side with many another recognized Scientific Association, 
whose early life was possibly as unpromising as ours, 
and whose struggles were as keen, yet whose triumphs 
are an encouragement to us, and whose position and 
prestige, now appeal to us as incentives to effort, that we 
may, by taking courage, place our Science in the place it 
should occupy as the noblest and best of them all. 


I am rejoiced to know that the educational status is to 
be raised, and, that henceforth, greater energy and wider 
knowledge will be necessary on the part of those who 
desire the privilege of practising the art of Phrenology 
under the flag of the B.P.A. Although the Association 
may have been frequently twitted with the fact that 
there are a large number of unqualified and even un- 
educated persons who pose as Professors of Phrenology, 
yetit is in no sense responsible for this, as ighas always 
carefully refrained from lending countenance to such. 
It is well to know that increased vigilance and severer 
tests will still further remove the Association from the 
suspicion of connection with the peripatetic quacks who 
misrepresent our subject. 


It was pleasant to see the hopeful faces of the pro- 
vincial members as they expectantly sat around the 
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Chairman. Each seemed imbued with a desire to push 
the phrenological car; the earnest anxiety of each that 
something should be done to mark the day as an eventful 
one was apparent; and if there was one thing to regret 
it was that time was too short to permit of half their 
pent-up energy finding due expression in langüage. One 
thing was marked, and that was the wonderful restraint 
put upon themselves by the London members; they 
acted admirably, giving their stranger colleagues the 
lion's share in the day's proceedings. This to their 
credit. 


In consequence of the many applications and je cie 
for personal instruction under the auspices of the 
Association by persons desirous of learning something 
of Phrenology, the Council have decided to hold a series 
of classes for the purpose of giving such instruction. 
As it is impossible to give even a very limited view of 
the whole subject of Phrenology in a singe course of 
lessons, it has been considered desidia to give a series 
of courses, dealing with various branches of the subject. 
The first course will deal with the principles of Phreno- 
logy, and will be conducted by Prof. A. Hubert, F.B.P.A. 
Persons requiring particulars should communicate with 
the Honorary Secretary, B.P.A., 63, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


The last number of the second volume is now in the 
hands of my readers. For two years the P.P. has been 
appealing to the public as well as to the phrenologist, 
and not altogether in vain. I have the pleasure of 
knowing that it has beon instrumental in introducing 
Phrenology to many who would probably never other- 
wise have taken the trouble to investigate its truths; 
and it has given an impetus to the movement which aims 
ata revival of the scientific interest, once so great and 
widespread, in favour of our grand subject. 


I hope every friend of Phrenology will do his best to 
help the “ P.P.” along. Many persons constantly com- 
lain of being unable to obtain their copies regularly. 
very newsagent can obtain copies if they will, and 
should any refuse to do so, kindly place your order with 
some more up-to-date and enterprising tradesman. 
With this copy I enclose an order form for the new year. 
If you have hitherto had difficulty, send along your order 
and 1s. 6d. and it will reach you regularly by post each 
month. If you have no difficulty, kindly hand the order 
form to a friend by post or otherwise, and you may thus 
help your favourite paper considerably. 


Please notice that the present time is favourable to 
commence subscribing. The whole of the back numbers 
are still in print, and may be obtained at the published 
price if all are ordered together, several of the numbers are 
however raised in price in consequence of their scarcity, 
and cannot be supplied at ordinary rates except when 
complete sets are required. 


All who desire to consult me personally as to their 
characters and endowments may do so at the office, 63, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Particulars of Fees, &c., are to 
be found in the advertising columns. At the same time 
please note that other phrenologists of repute also claim 
your attention. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER SKETCH 


Mr. GEORGE N. BARNES, Secretary A.S.E. 


Bx J. MirrorT Severn, F.B.P.A. 


As the present crisis in connection with the Engineer- 
ing Strike must naturaly create an interest regarding 
the characters of some of those who are taking a 
prominent part in it, I made it my business to obtain an 
interview witb Mr. Grorce N. 
Barnes, Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, 
at the Sooiety's head-quarters, 
when I had the pleasure of phreno- 
logically delineating his character. 

Mr. Barnes is a typical Scotch- 
man, shrewd, penetrating, saga- 
cious and practical. He is also a 
representative type of his craft 
and profession ; possessinga fairly 
wide head in the regions of Con- 
structivenesss, Cautiousness, 
Ideality, and the executive facul- 
ties; with large Perceptives, and 
even stronger Reflective and Reasoning powers. 

His head is fairly large circumferentially—as nearly 
as possible 23 inches; and the frontal brain being well 
developed gives him considerable power of mind, intel- 
lect and judgment. 

The temperament to which he belongs is the Motive- 
Mental; he is thus a thinker and a worker. He has a 
good head for planning, organising, and reasoning out 
things, and especially such as come within his particular 
line of work. He will manifest a good deal of originality 
in his methods of carrying out plans and measures with 
which he may be connected. He hasan inventive mind, 
both as regards originality of thought and mechanical 
contrivances; is capable of thinking out new plans and 
methods of doing things; and he should be known as a 
good organizer, and especially so when not placed too 
largely under other's restriction. He finds no difficulty 
in adapting himself to fixed rules of working; but he 
will display himself to the best advantage where he is 
ihe least tied by conventionalities, and where he is given 
plenty of latitude for acting on his own resources and 
Judgment. 

Causality, Comparison, and Intuition being large, he 
will be inclined to take rather broad and comprehensive 
views; will think in & deep and logical manner, is 
exceedingly critical in his judgment, and very Intuitive. 
He will feel strongly impressed with the true character 
of his surroundings, and can rely much on his first 
impression, but he does not usually take anything for 
granted until he has thoroughly investigated the matter 
for himself. 

He possesses great Cautiousness, prudence, diplomacy, 
and tact, and though not a cunning man by any means 
(love of straightforwardness governs his character largely) 
yet he will seem to treat people and affairs with some 
degree of suspicion until he has brought his own judg- 
ment to bear on the situation at issue. He values 
experience as being a sound acquisition; is resourceful in 
adapting means to ends, and prefers to rely upon his 
own experiences rather than on untried methods. 
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Hope is moderately developed, but he does not allow 
its lack to sway his character much. He is capable of 
enthusiasm, and will feel a great deal of inward emotion 
at times ; yet he has much self-possession and wonderful 
control over his feelings. Is not disposed to make rash 
promises, or hurry matters of importance—lets them 
“bide a wee " when necessary, meantime making careful 
investigations and preparations. Order is a very strong 
point, giving him much love for system and method. 

Though not strong in Self-Esteem or Confidence, he 
possesses dignity, independence, sense of personal 
worth, and a fair degree of self-reliance in matters such 
as he may be well acquainted with, yet is not one to 
presume beyond his knowledge. 

Firmness is strongly marked, and working with his 
executive faculties, combined with a good degree of 
mental application gives him much will power, steadiness 
of purpose, energy, force of character, and dogged per- 
severauce in any course of action determined on. He is 
very thorough, giving minute attention to details. 

He is a keen reader of character and motives, under- 
Stands men and people well, and is not easily deceived. 
His tact and diplomacy in management, and in dealing 
with people is great. He will frequently seem to be 
letting others have their way while all the time he is 
getting his own. He is a very capable man, possessing 
much common-sense judgment and practical éxperience, 
and he is capable of impressing others. . € 

Language is moderately developed, yet, as a speaker, 
he will be forcible and impressive rather than fluent. 
He would not waste talk on unprofitable subjects. He 
knows intuitively the best time to give expression to his 
feelings and ideas; is very direot in saying what he 
thinks; and can tactfully turn a deaf ear to what he 
does not desire to kdibw. 

He possesses & keen sense of justice and right; is 
kindly and sympathetic in nature; appreciates that 
which is real and substantial; is not overfond of forms, 
ceremonies or conventionalities, nor would he seek 
company ; yet the more others know of him the better 
will they appreciate his charaoter. 

He would avoid opposition if he could do so con- 
veniently, but when he has to face it, he contrives to be 
armed with the right means for effecting his purpose: 
he is farsighted, tactful, forcible and impressive. 

His domestic faculties are large, giving him great love 
for home and for children. 

He possesses scientific-constructive, mental and steady 
business abilities in & very marked degree, thus he is 
eminently adapted for the position he holds as Secretary 
to & powerfully organized society, though he has the 
talent also which would adapt him for other pursuits of 
a scientific-constructive, or mental nature; as civil 
enginecr, designer, inventor, chemist, analyst, business 
organizer, writer on scientific subjects, &c. He is a 
worker himself, and is splendidly adapted to organize 
for, and represent workers; they will find in him a 
steady and zealous advocate. 

He is particular in his modes of acting—in carryin 
out what he considers his duty, and he is capable o 
winning his way by his steady perseverance, carefulness 
and straightforwardness, his good sense and practical 
judgment. 


NorE.—The Editor regrets he was unable to obtain an illustration 
showing the uncovered head of Mn. BARNES. 
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OUR "HARDY ANNUAL." 


Bv ONE WHO was THERE. 


The great day has once more come and gone. The 
morning of the 9th opened in a very inauspicious 
manner, and it was very unkind of the ‘Clerk of the 
Weather” to damp our spirits on such an eventful 
occasion. Our esteemed President and Secretary evi- 
dently meant business, for not content with the pro- 
gramme for a conference in the afternoon and a public 
meeting at night, they arranged “ to devote the morning 
of the 9th to the consideration of the question of obtain- 
ing a Charter of Incorporation." 

As "many prominent members of the B.P.A.” (be 
poen. always) were expected to be present, it would 

ardly have done for the writer to have absented himself; 
hence, as soon as the iron horse had got rid of its 
burden, he wended his way to the Mecca of Chancery 
Lane. On my arrival at 63, I at once asked the 
attendant about the meeting. He knew nothing about 
it, and had not noticed anyone about. This was a bad 
beginning, and thinking perhaps I might have misread 
the notice, I started for Essex Hall, but on turning my 
pockets inside out I discovered the circular convening 
the méeting. The word “office” unlocked the mystery, 
and this time my efforts were not unrewarded. The 
President, Dr. Davies, Messrs. Melville, Burton, Brooks, 
Timson, Wells, and other material spirits were present, 
and the meeting soon reached fever heat, friend Wells 
especially unbosoming himself with his usual vivacity 
and. wake ''upedness," if I maygoin a word. It was 
decided to adopt the scheme, which was estimated to 
cost about £35. Five guinea subscriptions were pro- 
mised in the room, and this was considerably augmented 
at the afternoon conference. 

The latter was held at Essex Hall—a capital room for 
the purpose—and there was a very fair attendance of 
members. There was a long programme, particulars 
of which will doubtless be reported elsewhero, and the 
speechyfying was on the whole more brief and to the 
point than usual. Amongst other things it was decided 
to celebrate the centenary of Dr. Gall, by the obtaining 
of the- Charter before referred to. One suggestion, of 
which I hope to hear more, was—that arrangements 
should be made to visit the tomb of Dr. Gall some time 
next year, and, to those who can afford it, this would, no 
doubt, be an excellent thing to do. 

Much was expected from the discussion as to charts, 
but Mr. Taylor, who was announced to introduce the 
matter, had no resolution to bring before the meeting. 

One gentleman stated that someone he knew had 
visited three phrenologists, each of whom had marked a 
certain organ, full, but the description in each case 
differed materially. - 

Mr. Wells was unwilling to admit any inaccuracy 
in the charts. He maintained the fault was in the 
examiner, who should know his work better; but, 
although Mr. Burton moved a resolution that any mem- 
ber before publishing a chart should submit it to the 
Council, the motion was lost, and charts are still per- 
mitted to pursue then even tenor of their way. 

This seems to me rather a mistake, for charts are 
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undoubtedly a source of jnjury to the profession, and 
this is not so much the fault of the compilers, as the 
difficulty of conveying in a few words the exaet descrip- 
tion that will fit ladies and geritlemen—-especially ladies. 
Pee that valued member, Mr. Bernard Hollander, 
may shortly see his way clear to bring out a text book or 
chart. 

Interesting speeches were made by friends from 
Australia and South Africa, and professional phren- 
ologists, who wish to make a fortune, were strongly 
advised to visit Rhodesia. The latter speaker was so 
enthusiastic about the matter that he did not remember 
to warn the fortune seekers about the lions that so 
powerfully impressed the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 

The “ Educational Status” of phrenologists was the 
unfinished item on the programme at tea time; and, 
after partaking of “the cup that cheers, but does not 
inebriate,” the matter was ably introduced by Dr. Davies.. 
That something of the kind is absolutely necessary was. 
admitted by most present, but the scheme presented 
was too exhaustive to be decided hastily, and it was 
ultimately | decided to bring the matter before the 
Council. 

That some stricter examination should be made before 
granting diplomas is obvious, and some scheme similar 
to Dr. Davies’s seems necessary if Phrenology is to 
occupy the dignified position we all desire. 

The evening meeting was well attended, there being a 
good sprinkling of the “ gentler ” sex. The programme 
embraced speeches, public examination of heads, and a 
most interesting lantern lecture by our ex-president, 
Mr. A. Hubert. 

The President opened the ball with a few practicat 
remarks, and eloquent addresses were given by Messrs. 
Wells, Hubert, and a gentleman from Brighton. Publie 
examinations of strangers present were given by Messrs. 
Taylor, Wells, Severn, Burton, Timson, Cox, and Webb ;. 
and these were, on the whole, pronounced very accurate; 

The meeting closed at 10 o'clock, and thus ended one 
of the most important gatherings in connection with 
Phrenology, held in recent years. 

It is hoped that the next ‘‘ Annual ” will be held under 
the auspices of the incorporated B.P.A. 


E 
SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


A bound copy of Volume I. of the P.P. has been sent 
to Mr. Francis E. King, “Ye Plantin Head," Baths. . 
Arcade, Wimbledon, for the following suggestions as to 
the best method of celebrating the centenary of Dr. 
Gall’s first publication of his wonderful discoveries :— 


lst.—That a complete bibliography be compiled and 
printed of all the known works for and against Phreno- 
logy since Dr. Gall discovered it. 

2nd.— That steps be taken to acquire for the library of 
the B.P.A. any work for or against the science not 
already there. 

3rd.— That steps should be taken to put the said 
library into such safe keeping as to make it impossible 
for the books, no matter what may happen to the B.P.A. 
ever to become scattered to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 


December, 1897. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Wess, F.B.P.A. 


FIRMNSSS. 

Dr. Ferrier, in his “ Functions of the Brain,” states that 
when a monkey is electrified at the point in the brain denomi- 
nated Firmness by phrenologists such animal is caused to 
extend ite legs. So far as monkeys may be expected to illus- 
trate the action of this organ they do it. Everyone haa 
observed that obstinate and determined persons always express 
their fixity of purpose hy extending their legs and putting 
down their feet with much show of determination. 

Who has not seen a wilful, stubborn boy atiffen his legs, fix 
his eyes, and remain as rigid as a post when his father has 
ordered him to a course of conduct which he intends not to 
pursue. With this organ very large a boy may be moved only 
by superior physical force; he cannot be compelled to alter 
his mind, or without such compulsion, adopt a different course 
and this is yet more the case when he has weak Love of 
Approbation and Veneration. 

A teacher in Paris improvised a plan for testing the force of 
Firmness in different children. He walked behind them 
whilst they sat at their desks and, placing his hand on their 
heads pushed them downwards and forwards. In the case of 
boys with moderate Firmness he could press their faces to the 
desk without any resistance on their part. But in the case of 
the boys with large Firmness no sooner did he begin to exert 
pressure than resistance became apparent, and he was unable 
to press their heads to the desks as in the other cases. In the 
case of boys who had large Combativeness such resistance 
was increased. Mr. Maxton, the gentleman referred to, has 
now a school at Richmond. 

Firmness has been called Will by some writers. This is a 
serious error. Will is the resultant of all the organs, and 
varies according to their relative influence. A man with large 
Conscientiousness and weak Acquisitiveness can easily will to 
be honest under circumstances that another person with small 
Conscientiousness would have very little power to will the 
same thing. No action can be initiated without the presence 
of one or more motives prompting it. The intellect institutes 
a comparison between the motives, and gives prominence to 
that one amongst them which in accordance with the intel. 
lectual convictions or experience of each should influence the 
individual's course of conduct; or a single motive, be it 
“Passion, Pride, Ambition, Hope, Charity, &c., may be suffi- 
ciently powerful as a determining cause of action to necessitate 
very little mental action or comparison. 

The mind can only will in accordance with the sum total of 
its faculties, and shows an exact correspondence with the 
degree of the various developments. The mind is not inde- 
pendent of its brain condition, and its freedom lies along the 
lines of its brain development. Of course, mental action is 
greatly inflnenced by all external circumstances acting upon 
it; and frequent repetition of actions by the force of habit, 
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will produce a state of mind by which such action will become 
automatis, so much so that it will require a mental effort to. 
prevent their recurrence, whether they be good or evil. 

Dr. Carpenter's “ Mentel Physiology," page 442, quotes the 
cases of those men who have not sufficient power of mind to- 
keep them from yielding to alcoholic seductions, and yet have 
enough to make them keep the pledge they have taken against 
it; the mere repetition to themselves of a determination to 
do so having the good effect of augmenting the force of that 
determination, and of helping them to keep out of the way of 
temptation.” 

This faculty of Firmness is admitted by all. Everybody 
has seen it in action. It is called perseverance, obstinacy, 
and stedfastness in those who-have a large endowment of it. 
The martyr is steadfast in faith, the successful merchant is 
persevering, the wilful child is obstinate. The martyr has a 
keen sense of duty, the merchant a love of gain, the child a 
deficiency of respect. Each of them is dominated by Firm- 
ness. ; 
Men of mediocre ability, but with ən idea of their own 
greatness, and a desire that others should know it, have 
been known to spend their lives in an obstinate determination 
to do some great thing. In such cases Firmness has been at 
leading organ. For want of ability, and not from want of per- 
severance they have failed. When men of alerge development. 
of the organs of the propensities, and smaller moral and 


. intellectual organs have large Firmness they tend towards the. 


criminal classeg, and the worst cases often finish their course 
on the scaffold. 

A splendid example of excessive Firmness and Self-Esteem 
is seen in the portrait of Queen Nathalie of Servia, who lives 
apart from her husband be-ause their natures are incompatible. 
She must have her way, and cannot be turned from it, with 
the result just mentioned. 

Perseverance was deified by the ancients, for it was acknow- 
ledged that no work of any value was effected without thi 
virtue. But this faculty to act for a good purpose must be 
supported by well-developed moral and intellectual organs, 
otherwise it can give occasions for the greatest abuses and 
even to terrible crimes. 

Queen Christina of Sweden was dominated by Firmness and 
Self-Esteem, and Charles XII. was dominated by the same 
organs greatly influenced by large Hope and small Caution. 

Firmness was very large in Dr. Gall, who, through persecu- 
tion and at great pecuniary sacrifice, persevered in his phreno- 
logical discoveries. It has often been said that to find the 
organ of Firmness one should draw a perpendicular linc from 
the opening of the ear to the crown of the head. Such a line 
would invariably fall on the organ of Veneration. Firmness 
is about an inch behind this location, above and forwards of 

Self-Esteem. The centre of the organ of Firmness is rather 
less than two inches from the union of the parietal and 
frontal bones, is about two inches broad, and nearly two 
inches in length. 

(To be continucd.) 
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FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The usual fortnightly meeting was held at the above 
Institute on Wednesday, November 24th. Miss Dexter 
presided, and there was a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Miss E. Higgs, F.F.I., read an excellent 
paper upon ‘The Emancipation of Woman," followed 
by an interesting debate, in which Messrs Ramsey, 
Overall, Thunderbolt, Zyto, Eland, Coleman and Crow 
took part. A vote of thanks was accorded Miss Higgs, 
and the proceedings closed with a clever delineation of 
character by Mr. D. T. Elliott. 


—— 


BRIGHTON. 

On October 29, Mr. J. Millott Severn deliverd an attractive 
address, illustrating it with the examination of persons chosen 
from the audience. 

After the lecture resolutions were submitted to the meeting, 
the object and result being the formation of the “ Brighton and 
Hove Phrenological Association." Rules were adopted, and 
arrangements made for future work. 

The Rev. F. W. Wilkinson was elected its first President 
On the list of Vice-Presidents are, Alderman E. Lowther 
(Brighton), C. Le M. Spurgeon, Esq. (Worthing), the Bev. 
B. B. Lane (Brighton). A. Eade, Esq. (Shoreham), Geo. Tocher, 
Esq L.R.C.P., and Councillor W. Halliwell (Brighton). 

he Council is eomposed of Mesdames Vivash and Stening ; 
Messrs. Severn, Spence, W. T. Cowell G. Miles and A. 
Pocock; Mr. A. W. Laundy, Secretary; Mr. H. E. Neville, 
Assistant Secretary; and Mr. H. J. Barker, Treasurer. 

It is manifest that the Society is of a vigorous constitution. 
It is to be afflliated to the British Phrenological Association. 
Meetings are to be held weekly at Goldstone Villas Lecture 
Hall, Hove, aud Odd Fellows Hall, Queen's Road, Brighton, 
at each place on alternate Thursday evenings. 

On November 8rd, the first meeting of the new association 
was held at the Lecture Hall, Hove. Over 40 members were 
enrolled, and the Association started fairly on its way. Every 
indication points to the effort being a great success. 

On November 10th, Mr. Severn led the meeting in practically 
demonstrating the value of Phrenology. All present seemed 
interested. 

On November 17th, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson read a paper on 
** Phrenology, a Scientific Basis for Reading Character.” This 
was followed by a discussion aad the examination of heads. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question 
which seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. Letters containing personalities 
will be rigorously excluded. The Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for any opinions expressed by contributors to thts 
page. Letters should not exceed 200 words in length. 


NEW NOMENCLATURE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Srr,—Kindly permit me to say a few words in reply to your 
correspondent, who (in the P.P. for November) assumes the 
amusing nom de plume of “ A Philologist." As the defence of 
the " New Nomenclature" is in the press, I will not further 
trespass upon your space in that direction. 

In the first place, I cannot find any evidence in '* A Philolo- 
gist’s’ letter which entitles him to be considered as an expert 
in Philology. . 

My only reason for stating the fact of my final choice of the 
term Activeness in place of Destructiveness, in the foot note 
of my last letter, was to avoid misleading your readers. 

If “A Philologist” had sought to understand my position 
before making an attack upon it, he would have been within 
his rights; but to attempt to oppose my position without 
seeing my reasons, indicates, on his part, a great want of logic 
and common courtesy. This is proved by the following choice 
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sentence from his letter regarding myself, namely :—‘‘ He will 
change from Aotiveness (?) to Impulsiveness, from Impul- 
siveness to Revenge, from Revenge to Brutality, and then 
Oblivion" (!) If I am not greatly mistaken in the name of the 
Prophet, he has already failed in his past prediotiong—thus, it 
would seem that he is not to be depended upon. 

Personally, I wish the prophet (or ''Philologist'") would 
reveal his name, so that your readers could wait and watch for 
the fulfilment of his prophecy (?); and then at the fulfilment 
of his predictions they might know him to do honour to his 
high position as a phrenological prophet. 

Allow me, Sir, in closing, to t you for your great kind- 
ness in allowing the discussion to proceed thus far.—Yours 
truly, Joun Ww. TAYLOR. 
P.8.—After my new hook is published I shall be willing to 
discuss all issues contained therein in pitch form, either by 
private correspondence, press correspondence, or publio debate. 
Any way, so long as there is no striking below the belt. 


MARK MOORES’ "JOTTINGS." 


Srz,—Allow me to thank Mr. J. J. M‘Beth for drawing my 
attention to a wrong expression. My “Jottings” should have 
read, those parts of the brain, including Continuity and Con- 
jugality. ^ 

In reply to Wm. Hackman, my “Jottings” at the close of 
Cardinal Manning had no reference to the laws made by men, 
but to those fixed laws of life and character made by Nature, 
which we must all obey, whether we are intelligent or no, or 
we must pay the penalty for not doing so.— Yours, &., 

Mark Moores. 
AN OFFICIAL REGISTER. 


Dear 91r,—It has, for some time past, suggested itself to 
my mind, that it was a very great pity phrenologists do not 
more generally work from one chart, instead of, as at present, 
every “ professor" of the science having his own individual 
register, which, to the uninitiated, is apt to cause confusion 
and suggest difference of system. Now, if a chart was pub- 
lished annually, after a revision had been gone through and 
issued to only qualified phrenologists, the science would then 
boast of a thorough up-to-date register, containing all the 
latest improvements, and the public would, moreover, sho 
they request the official chart, be able to more readily detect 

retenders. In course of time this particular chart would 

oubtless become the “ Popular Register” amongst phrenolo- 
gists, and the public also, and, by its aid, Phrenology and 
phrenologists alike would be lifted to a higher social position, 
by this simple, but I believe, very effectual way of boycotting 
those who are unqualified, and thereby a more perfect con- 
ception of Phrenology infused into the minds of the people, as 
the official chart would constitute (more or less) a kind of an 
auxiliary certificate or diploma.—Yours faithfully, 
H. C. GAPPER. 
DEFECTIVE FORM AND COLOUR VISION. 


Sır, —Railway men of to-day are confronted by two powerful 
allies, viz., “ Defective Form and Colour Vision." This is a 
term used by the Royal Commission, whose report on the 
status of railway men in regard to tbis matter was published 
some months ago. Old servants, down to those who have 
served but a few years have suffered in consequence of these 
“eye weaknesses.’ When men employed on railways are 
found by examination to have these “defects,” they are 
requested, in the case of ergineers and firemen, to leave their 
occupation and accept work of such a nature where these 
defects will cause no risk to public life. Men so afflicted 
cannot, from the very nature of the defect, be permitted in 
any way to have charge of a locomotive, as public life and 
property would be in jeopardy. The question for us as phreno- 
ogists and physiologists to consider is: ** What is the cause or 
causes of these weaknesses in connection with the brains of 
those men so employed? Does the weakness affect all 
vocations alike? Are there any means by which these weak- 
nesses can be cured ?!' I shall be glad to read the opinion of 
Professors Timson & Severn, and Messrs. Blackford, Webb, 
and otbers.—Yours truly, Haury Gusser BALL. 


December, 1897. 


TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN 1898. 


RESULT OF RESEARCH IN MENTAL SCIENCE: 
OR THE MODERN SCIENTIFIO 


Phrenological and Physiological Register and Self-Instractor. 


Embracing New Discoveries, new Illustrations, several important chan, 
in the Nomenolature of the Organs, Re-Grouping of the Organs, an 
Reconstruction of the Ternperamente. 


In order to make room for the above new work, the following Registers 
will be sold out at just over cost price during October and November :— 


The Standard Register 6d. ' The New Register ... . — 9d. 

19 Copies, poet free... n 3/- | 25 Copies, post free ... 3s 2j- 

25 " » ies aoe 5/6 | 50 " m ii Pa 3/6 

60 m Eos 9/6 | 100 , m ^ des 6/- 

10 , m e 17/- | 20 , » 11,- 
Address— 


J. W. TAYLOR & Co., Skipton, St. Morecambe. 
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THE BRIGHTON PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 


Mr. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A., 


AND 
Mrs. SEVERN, 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Consultations Daily. Fees from 2s. 6d. to £5 5s. 
CHARACTERS DELINEATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

AU the principal works on Phrenology, Health Hygiene, £o., kept in stock 


68, WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


DIRECTORY OF PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The names and addresses of qualified phrenologista will be inserted in this 
list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be char, 
one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the British Phrenological Associa- 
e distinguished by the letters F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


_LONDON— 


tion will 


CaoTHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road. W. (from 10 till 4.) 
Fowrz& & Co., L. N., Imperial Buildings, Lu 


O'Dzrz, Stackroot E., F.B.P.A., 8, Lud 
Wangan, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, 
BIBMINGHAM— 


tion Street. Free Lecture every Wednes 
BLACKPOOL— 


Moorss. Marg, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. 


Evening. 


as done. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY—HaArrIELD, W., No. 8, Promenade. 
BRIGHTON— 
SnvznN, J. MiLrorT, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 
BRISTOL— 
Luv, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
DORCHESTER— 


GorrEpaB, Mr., ARTEMAs, Phrenologist-Physiognomist. Letters: Dorchester 


DUBLIN— 


JonNsoN, Gervais, 4, Grosvenor Square. 
LANCASTER— 


Taytor, Jonn Wum., F.F.P.I., F.B.P.A., &o., Phren. Inst., Castle Buildings, 
Consulting Phrenological Specialist, Author of * The Hygiene Physician," 
Morecambe in summer as usual. 


“ The Standard Register," &c. 
LEEDS— 


WiNTERBUEN, Madam Eless, F.F.I., Gothic Villa, Chapeltown Road, Regis- 
tered Phrenologist and Physiologist. Consultations. 


from 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 
LEYTON, ESSEX— 
Wess, James, F.B.P.A., 2, Oak Villas, Oliver Road. 
LIVERPOOL— 
Cravis, A. W., 108, Queen's Road, Everton 
Proctrrr, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 
RHYL, N.W.— 


CHERTHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative Institute, 80, Queen Street, 
Consulting and Practical Medical Electrician ; Inventor of CHgETHAM'S 


PATENT BATTERY. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS — 


Brooxs, WALTER, 8, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne Street, Lecturer on 


Mental Science, Character Studies from Photos. 
SWINDON— 
BALL, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
ST. ANNE'8.ON.SEA, LANCS.— 


ALLEN, Jonn, F.B.P.A. F.F.P.l,. &c. Educational Phrenologist and 


Physiologist. Dealer in Specialities. 
SWINDON—Dommuaun, H. P., 84, Fleet Street. 
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l Mark Moores never calls at 
ple's houses, or places of business, to seek examinations, and never 


Lessons. 


WANTED, SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Buitable Advertisements will be inserted in this 
column at the following very low rate :— 


four words 26 Words Gd. Every four Words extra, 1d. 
$ 


PHRENOLOGICAL LANTERN 
SLIDES Hand Drawn, 6d.; Crayon 
Drawings, 15.; Painted, 2s. 6d. Lectnrer’s 
own subjects taken. Send for list to J. 
Edward M‘Cann, 34, Knowsley Street, Pres- 


te Circus, E.C. ton. 
Hussar, Professor, F.B.P.A., Past President of the British Phrenological 


Association ; Consulting Phrenologist and Specialist for mental cases. 
Studio and Consulting Rooms: 23, Oxford Street, London, W. 

te Circus, E.C. 

e Newington Common, N. 


Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Feychology, County Chambers, Corpora- 
ay 


WANTED, Pupils for **Sloan-Duployan 
Phonography” sud Abbott's System of 
“ Swiftograph ” Shorthand. Lessons given 
by post. Terms, Alphonso Pierre, 25, Gold 
Street, Kettering. 


WANTED, Books on Phrenology, by the 
early writers; price mst be low; copies o 
the old jornal,&c. Address, B, 41, Peascode 
Street, Windsor. 


PHOTOGRAPH of Dr. Gall' Brain 
(life size) from Dr. Spurzheim's Collec- 
tion. Price 2s 6d (copyright). Signor 
Crispi, Eaglescliffe, Yarm. 


. SPECIAL TERMS TO PHRENOLO. 
GIST3. Forp’s FuMIGATION PowpEer.— 
Infallible as a Disinfectant, pre-eminent 
as a remedy for affections of the Breath, 
6d. pakets. Daisy Road, Birmingham. 


Analytical Investigations conducted by 
F. W. Fonp, Daisy Road, Birmingham. 
Charges for analysis of every description on 
application : Urine, qualitative for Sugar, 
Albumen, &c., 5s. ; quantitative estimation, 
10s. to £1 Is. Pickles and Preserves, for 
Copper, 2s. 6d. ; Water, £1 to £4 4s.; Mus- 
stard, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. Bread-adulterant, 
10s.; Milk, £1 1s.; Coffee, Cocoa, 103. 6d. to 

. £2 2s. Wine, Beer, Spirits, Tinctures, Al- 
cohol determination, 10s.; General Analysis, 
£1 1s. Wall Papers, Examination for 
Arsenic, 10s. Olive Oil or Lard Test for 
Cotton Oil, 2s.—Forp, 28, Daisy Road, 
Birmingham. 


Fees 


IVORY HAIR BRUSHES refilled, 
cleaned cqual to new, with best Bristle 
from 7s.—W. Haw try, Bk. 44, Lower Essex 
Street, Birmingham. Send P.O. Order. 


EXCHANGE:-—A first-class Verbal De- 
lineation of Character will be exchanged for 
Five Shillings. Call any day, Monday to 
Friday, on **CBRANION," at 64, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 
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ABSTEOLOGY. 


GEORGE WILDE WiLL CAST YOUR HOROSCOPE, 


And tell you what the STARS IN THEIR COURSES have in 
Btore for you. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Address :— G. WILDE, 
Occult Book Company, 6, Central Street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


W. T. STEAD, EsQ., the Editor of “Borderland” and the "Review of 
- views,” writes:— 
"a “ Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
“ Geo. Wilde, Esq. “ August 23rd. 1893. 

* Dear Bir, —I yesterday read over your horoscope to the subject of it— 
the test case I mean. You will be pleased to know that both he and I 
were immensely staggered by your success. You had hit off with extra- 
ordinary accuracy so many events of his past life that it was quite 
wonderful.—I am, yours very truly, (Signed) W. T. STEAD.” 


NATAL ASTROLOGY OF THE CHALDEANS. 


‘By Geo, WILDE and J. Dopson. 10s. 6d. post free. Will enable anyone 
to compute the horoscope. 


A NEW INVENTION. NOW READY. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CONCORDANCE. 


This new method greatly facilitates the correct marking of the organs. 
` One Shilling, Post Free. 


CHAS. BAKER, 24, Albert Road, Leyton, E. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 


A CONCORDANCE OF GRAPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
By R. D. SrocxER, author of “The Human Face as Expressive 
of Character and Disposition." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION. By R. D. Srocxza, author of ** A Concordance 
of Graphology and Physiognomy." New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, One Shilling. 

The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


December, 1897. 


NOTICE! NOW OPENIT 


PROFESSOR HUBERT'S 
Studio & Consulting Rooms, 23, Oxford Street, W. 


Readings of Character and the Best Advice. 
Fees, from 2s. 6d. only. 


Hours, 10 to 7. 


Persons interested in Phrenology . . ; x 
Are inviled to write for Invitation Ticket to Special 
Lecture, to be given carly in January, 


The DELPHIC LYCEUM of LONDON 


A SCHOOL OF PSYCHIC CULTURE. 
17, Buckingham Gate Mansions, 47, James St., Buckingham Gate 


AUTUMN TERM now commencing. s.w. 


ARRANGEMENTS: 


Two Classes m Mesmerism, &c. By Mr. Frank Rafidall. Ev 
Tuesday, 5.15, to 6.15, and 7.30 to 830 p.m. Open to the Public on payment 
of Bixpence each lesson. 


Oral Instruction in Palmistry. By Beata. Every Thursday, 5 to 
6 p.m. Open to Friends of Members on payment of Sixpence. 


Trance Answers to Mental Questtons, By Beata, Every Thurs- 
day, 7 to 8 p.m, Open to Friends of Members on payment of One Shilling. 


Two Reun!ons for Development and Practice. Every Wednes* 
day, 4.30 to 6, and 7.30 to 9 p.m. Open to Members only, Free. 


For partloulars apply to F. W. THURSTAN, M.K., Director. 


ALLINSON FOR HEALTH. 


HOME CONSULTATIONS, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 10s. 6d. 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 8s. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for 1s. 9d.— 
It contains Articles on Management of Infancy, Health, Longevity, the 
Teeth, Tobacco, the Drink Question. Also the Cause and Cure of Disease, 
Constipation, Riliousness, Eczema, Blackheads ‘and Pimples, Nervousness, 
Coughs and Colds, Chest Complaints, Deafness, Thread Worms, Long 
‘Worms, Tape Worms, the Itch, &c. 


MEDICA ESSAYS, Vol. Il. For Postal Order for 1s. 9d.— 
Containing Articles on the Healing Power of Nature, Urine, Saline 
Starvation, the Hair and its Management, Sleep and Sleeplessness. 
Want of Energy, &c. Advice for the Thin, for the Stout, Simple Fever, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Whooping Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondria, 
Bloodlessness, Diarrhea, Ulcerated Legs, Tumours, &c. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. III. For Postal Order for 1s. 9d.— 
It contains Articles on No More Death, Management of Young Children, 
Unsuspected Domestic Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to. Keep Warm, to 
Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, and to Become Beautiful and 
Attractive. On the Cause and Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Boils, and Carbuncles, Sebaceous Tumours 
and Wens, Hay Fever, Winter Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, and on 
Diseases produced by taking Mercury. 


M EDICAL ESS YS. Vol. IV. For Postal Order for 1e. 9d.— 
It contains Articles on Hardening, Work and Overwork, Sugar and ite 
Abuse, Milk as a Food, the Tomato, Poultices, Quinine, Against the 
Knife, Arsenical Poisoning, Tonics, Against Stimulants in Disease, About 
Swallowing Pins and other Articles, Also Cure of Sunstroke, Dog 
Bites, Pains in the Back, Pediculi or Lice, Chicken-Pox, Synovitis or 
Infammation of the Joints, Tonsilitis or Quinsy, Herpes {Tetter or 
Shingles), Erysipelaa, Ulcer of the Stomach, Epidemic Influenza, Sciatica, 
Psoriasis or English Leprosy, &c. 

MEDICAL. ESSAYS, Vol. V. For Postal Order for 1s. 24.— 
It'contains Articles on Pure Water, The Mouth: Its Use and Abuse 
Rules for the Aged, Training, Blood Letting, Nose Bleeding, Felon or 
Whitlow, lor Toenail, Gum Boil, Cold in the Head, a Red Nose 
Flushing and Blushing, Toothache, Sore Mouth, St. Vitus’ Dance, Goitre, 
Mumps, Infl&ned Eyes and Eyelids, Fits, Fainting, Apoplexy, Spitting 
and Vomiting of Blood, Vomiting, Wounds, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, &oc. 


The Five Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, price 6s. 9d. 


Patients visited. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. Post Free, 1s. 2d. This book contains articles on 
the cause, symptoms, and cure of chest complaints, coughs and colds 
of infansy, croup, winter cough, whooping cough, hay fever, blood Sting, 
pleurisy, acute and chronic bronchitis, acute and chronic inflammation 
the lungs, abscess of the lungs empbysema, difficulty of breathing, asthma, 
and consumption. 

RYCIENIG MEDIGIRE. For Postal Order, 1s. 1d.—An eye opener to 
takers. 


RHEUMATISM : its cause and cure. Post Free, 7d. 
DIET and DIGESTION. Post Free, 7 stamps. 
The above Books bound in cloth in One Volume, post froe, 10e. 6d. 


A BOOK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Post free for Postal Order for 1e. 9d. 
The information contained in this book ought to be known by 
married woman, and it will not harm the unmarried to read. No book 
written which goes so thoroughly into matters relating to married women, 
Knowledge is power and the means of obtaining happiness. 


THREE PAMPHLETS FOR YOUNG MEN. For Postal Order for 1s. 14. 


POSTAL ADVICE GIVEN ON ALL COMPLAINTS, 


Answer the following questions, send Postal Order for 58., with 
stamped and directed envelope, and a reply wili be sent on :— 


1.—8tate your age, sex, occupation, height, weight. 
3.—Present symptoms end their duration. 
3.—Condition of the bowels and colour of the urine, 
4.—Time of going to bed, of arising, and how you sleep 
5.—Number of meals a day, at what time taken, and of what they consist, 
6.—Amount and kinds of fluide drunk daily. 
7.—Quantity of beer, wine, or spirits drunk, if any. 
8.—Amount and kind of daily exercise or work. 
9.—What fresh air you get, and if the bedroom window is kept open at night 
10.—How often a bath or wash all over. 
11,—Kind and amount of tobacco, if used. 
19.—Treatment or medical advice hitherto. 


AU Communications te be addressed to 


Dr. 


T. R. ALLINSON, 


Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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‘Modern Astrolo y di ESTABLISHED 1890, 


Editorial Office: 9, LYNCROFT GARDENS, WEST HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
Published on the 1st of each month, at 1 and 2, Bouverie St., Fleet St., London, E.C. 


Single Copies, One Shilling. . . Annual Subscription, Twelve Shillings. 


——— U E MM MÀ 


HIS.is a Monthly Magazine devoted solely to the study of Astrology in all its branches. 

Its aim is to purify and re-establish the ancient science of the stars, and its ohject is 

to apply this ancient wisdom to modern times. It offers the best possible explanation for 
the inequality of the human race, and explains why we suffer from ourselves. 


` The contents of each monthly issue are thoroughly up to date, full of instruction, and 
of general interest to all persons who THINK for themselves. It is philosophic in its tone, is 
not connected with any creed, and holds the unique position of being the only magazine in 
existence explaining the CAUSE of planetary influence. 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address on receipt of l/l} to above Editorial Address. 


The Christmas Number of *Modern Astrology" now ready. 


"Practical Astrology" | 3/6 
By ALAN LEO, P.A.S. Posr Farr. 


HIS reliable work, dealing with true Astrology, can be safely recommended to all Btudents. 

{| It contains the most simple Method of Instruction ever published, and makes clear and 
practical an otherwise difficult study.] To those who THINK, it must prove an everlasting 
blessing, for it answers the problems of life in the only manner that they can be answered 
mentally. 


It is beautifully bound, contains 204 pages, recent photo of the Author, and 
" the latest Glossary of Astrological terms. 


. ALL CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO .. 
ALAN LEO, 9, LYNCROFT GARDENS, WEST HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Zobel’s Royal Cycle Works & Schools, 
81, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W. (Opposite St. Pancras Station). 


OPEN 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Telegrams—* Schools," London.. Telephone Call—King’s Cross, 314. 
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High Grade Machines. 
Ajreq sopry [eorsngg 


4 SPECIALITIES. e 
'" Duke & Queen ” Machines built to order, B.S.A. Fittings, from  - - £14 


(A Duke Cycle was ridden by Miss Anderson, holder of the 2,000 Miles’ Record.) 


New Patent Chainless '' Leboz"' Cycles, built to order - - - - £1T. 
(AS EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM.) 


CASTER : : A sad —ÀÀ 
HIS latest invention (patented for England and Abroad), dispensing with Chain and Gear-Case, can be appied 
to any machine, and the new driving gear fitted at small cost. 


The *Leboz" has advantages over all other Chainless Cycles, being of less weight, neater, and more 
compact ; it can be higher geared, and in case of accident to one driver, is worked by the other ; thus with two drivers 
instead of one, it becomes by far the safest and fastest Cycle of the present day. As there are no cogwheels the 
minimum of friction for fast and chainless driving is reached. No dirt or grit can accumulate (there being no links 
asin a chain) to affect its high speed. All interference and damage to Ladies’ Skirts avoided, the driving rods 
moving in unison with the pedals. No sag of the chain or loss of power therefrom as with the existing style. 
Absolutely no dead centre (an Vy plan advantage); an extra leverage of nearly twelve inches gained by the new 
drving action, which allows a high-geared hub to be easily operated, and is most effectual in stopping the machine 
readily. 

ihe Chainless * Leboz” is as advantageous for hill work as for racing or ordinary riding, with the least 
amount of exertion to the rider, more reliable, faster, neater looking, and easier kept clean than any other in the 
market. The new Machine is built to order, with B.S.A. Fittings, for 217 net, at the Royal Cycle Works and 
Schools, 81, Euston Road, N.W. It can be seen or tried in the above schools on the Patent (Permanent or Port- 
able) ** Zobeline " Road Track daily between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. These Schools are the largest and best ventilated 
in London, are fitted with all the latest improvements, including Dressing Rooms, Pianos, Publie Telephone Call 
Office, Refreshment Bars, Electric Light, &c. . 


Royal Cycle Wórks & Schools, 81, Euston Road, N.W., 
THE PLEASANTEST LOUNGE IN LONDON. MUSICAL RIDES FROM 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Single Lessons, 2s. 6d. Course of Ten Lessons, 10s. 6d. Special Course till perfect, 24s. 


ON VIEW:The Bicycle of H.M. Alfonso XIII., King of Spain ; the Manumoter Sculling Cycle: 
Exhibition Machines: Patent Removable Road Track, &c. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL MARRIAGES. 
—: 0 :— 

Fox some months the public press has been referring 
to the institution, by the Human Nature Club of Chicago, 
of à system of selection of marriage partners by Phreno- 
logy. The subject seems curious to those who know 
nothing of the value of phrenological knowledge in this 
connection. The present methods of selecting partneis 
are as bad as can be, and no defence is possible of the 
present system of haphazard introduction of marriage- 
able persons, who for lack of wider possibilities are 
limited in their choice, and are practically driven to 
form attachments which the sequel only too often shows 
are only too sad and deplorable in their results, 

There is no doubt that the vast majority of married 
people are ill-mated, or at any rate are not in such a 
condition of perfect harmony as might have been, though 
they studiously avoid revealing their discontent to the 
world. The one great reason for these misalliances, is 
that these people were unknown to each other before 
marriage, and they bound themselves to each other in 
entire ignorance of each other's character. Had the 
character been fully revealed in each case, it may have 
been possible for these persons to decide as to their 
adaptability or otherwise to each other, and the proba- 
bility of the union forming an agreeable and harmonious 
combination. 

So common are the unfortunate experiences I have 
described, and so uncertain the results, that marriage is 
described as a "lottery," and the general opinion of 
those who are asked, is summed up in Punch’s advice 
to those about to be married, " Don't." Inthe early days 
of the companionship of youths of both sexes, when the 
finer feelings (which are often mistaken for love) are first 
called into play, they are necessarily uttractive, and give 
a false idea of that which is to follow ; hence a French 
writer says, “ Marriage is a disagreeable book with a fine 
preface.” It is said that the Turk when about to get 
married asks all good men to pray for him. If the real 
character of the partners were known to each other, 
these statements would be untrue and condemnable, but, 
alas! they only really point to facts under the existing 
system. Without entering upon the consideration of 
the many causes which influence men in their ohoice of 
partners, and other matters dealt with by Mr. Severn 
in an article in this number, I will at once deal with 
the matter from a phrenological standpoint, and show 
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how I propose to give practical effect to my opinions on 
this most serious matter. 

In the “P.P.” for July of last year I introduced the 
question of phrenological marriages, and asked the 
opinions of my readers on this subject. To this request 
I have many responses, some wise, some “otherwise.” 
Mr. A. H. Ellis’s letter on the subject is so telling and 
practical, that I should like to have printed it bodily in 
the "P.P.", but as it was not sent for publication, I 
refrain. However, the net result of the opinions I have 
received is, that I have resolved to institute a “ Phreno- 
logical Marriage Registry,” in connection with the 
“PP.” not for the purpose of making money, but for 
the introduction of selected and suitable partners, on 
purely phrenological lines. Of course fees will have to 
be paid, and I am urged to make them sufficiently high 
to secure only genuine applicants, but not so high as is 
charged by ordinary matrimonial agencies, whose fees 
range from £3 to £100. I am told and believe that 
persons who are in earnest will willingly pay much 
higher fees than I propose to charge. 

What is my scheme ? 

I have prepared a ‘Registration Form” which pro- 


, vides for the registering of all necessary particulars, 
| phrenological and other, such as age, height, education, 


etc., also the particulars of development required in a 
partner. I require that this form shall be filled up by 
a competent phrenologist (whose fee for doing so shall 
not be less than 2s. 6d.), before returning to me to be 
registered, I propose charging a Registration Fee of Five 
Shillings, which must be sent with every form returned. 
Of course I will undertake to fill up forms for appli- 
cants after examination ; my fee is Five Shillings for this, 
independent of the Registration Fee, which is distinct. 

On the registration of any person whose development 
is considered to be in harmony with that of a previously 
registered person, or who corresponds with the phreno- 
logical requirements of such, with the consent of both 
parties an introduction will be arranged. To facilitate 
business I shall be willing to insert applicants’ advertise- 
ments in a column of the “P.P.” to be devoted to that 
purpose ata charge of One Penny per word, no charge 
to be less than Five Shillings, This is done to prevent 
the value of the advertisement, being lost through undue 
brevity. Applicants to word their own advertisemente, 

Of course an introduction between parties does not 
necessarily imply any contract, and it will be optional 
with either party to retire, and seek a fresh introduction. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
—— :0: —— 
THE PHRENOLOGIST'S DREAM. 
—— 0: 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author — 


Tuos. W. ALLEN, 
38, Prospect Hil, 
Leicester. 


IT was evening, and Professor Carlston the eminent 
phrenologist, sat disconsolate and dejected in his study. 
The science which he loved so well, and to promulgate which 
he had yielded his very life, had been subjected to an unduly 
virulent attack by some one entirely ignorant as to its 
principles. Like most mortals, Professor Carlston experi- 
enced seasons of disappointment and dejection, and in his 
zeal and ardour desired the wheels of the phrenological van 
of progress to revolve more rapidly, thereby accelerating its 
pace and enabling it to make a speedier advancement.. Al- 
though he was fully cognizant of the favour Phrenology of 
late years had received at the hands of the thoughtful, 
intelligent public, yet he chaffed at the tardy recognition it 
met with among those whose talents in other walks of life 
betokened that they were competent, if so disposed, to at 
least investigate, examine, and study the science for them- 
selves. True, he knew many distinguished and eminent 
men, both in theology and science, who had studied 
Phrenology and frankly confessed their admiration for it, and 
their indebtedness to it. 

But to-night the cause of the professor's temporary feeling 
of sadness, was not that his favourite science had been 
ridiculed—he knew a science, the principles of which had 
stood the test of a century's opposition, could not be sub- 
verted by the jibes and sneers of incompetent critics—a 
scurrilous and cowardly attack had been made upon his 
personal character, which cut his sensitive and susceptible 
nature to the quick. It has been truly said that “all really 
great men have a deep vein of melancholy implanted in 
their nature.” It was thus with the worthy professor, who 
was now in the throes of this state of mind, and could not 
shake off the tendency. There was no feeling of resent- 
ment towards his traducers, he had a nature far above the 
petty feeling of retaliation, it was rather a deep commisera- 
tion that they had not a mind superior to the persiflage they 
had uttered. Thirty years of honourable service he had 
endured in the cause ; lecturing, examining, discussing, and 
utilizing all his talents in the exposition of the grand truths 
which Phrenology proclaims. ‘Thirty years! What a short 
space of time it appears to him as he takes a retrospect of 
the events which have transpired during that period. 

The son of a prosperous merchant, his father naturally 
expected him to succeed him, and uphold the prosperity of 
the business which he so much valued. But all his hopes 
were dashed, and his well-formed plans for his son’s material 
welfare were frustrated when he announced his intention of 
abandoning commerce for science, and of adopting phreno- 
logy as a profession. Foolish and unfilial were only two of 
the many epithets that were hurled at him by friends and 
acquaintances when they knew of his resolve. But he had 
a purpose in life, and a nature that aspired to something 
more worthy and noble than the mere acquisition of wealth, 
and all their harsh words, entreaties, and persuasions utterly 
failed in their purpose. 
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As he sat in his study, these memories of a distant past 
surged into his brain, and he could not refrain from thinking 
what might have been had he yielded to the solicitations of 
his friends. There are times in every man’s life when a 
cloud of pessimism darkens his mental vision, and threatens 
to overwhelm him. It was so this evening with Professor 
Carlston, and in the anguish of his heart these thoughts 
almost shaped themselves into utterance:—‘ Have I sacri- 
ficed ambition, position, riches, everything, only to be met 
with derision and calumny? Have I studied, worked, and 
used all my energies for nothing? Have all my efforts been 
in vain?" These and similar thoughts continued to rack 
his brain and probe his finely-strung organization until the 
evening was far spent. But at last tired nature began to 
assert herself, and he fell into a heavy slumber, and had a 
strange and singular dream. 

He dreamed it was midnight and was out in the silent and 
deserted streets; a dense fog pervaded everything and 
chilled him through, and he wondered vaguely what had 
induced him to venture out on sucha night. The familiar 
streets and houses appeared strange and unearthly through 
the heavy mist that hung like a pall upon them, and his 
tootfalls upon the pavement echoed and re-echoed in the 
quiet street as he walked quickly along. Not a soul was 
abroad, everywhere a silence reigned as of death. Suddenly, 
from out of this appalling stillness, there arose the sound of 
thousands of voices blending harmoniously in the chant of 
some sweet refrain. ‘lhe professor stood amazed at the 
sweetness of the song and the perfection of its rendering, 
and as though lured by some siren, he unresistingly went in 
the direction from whence the music had proceeded. He 
had not gone far when he found himself in front of a 
colossal and beautiful building, the architecture of which he 
could dimly discern through the mist to be superb. As he 
walked inside, the sounds of music gradually ceased and he 
beheld seated in this magnificent structure, thousands of 
human beings. ‘The brilliancy of the scene before him, the 
imposing edifice, the massive chandeliers which hung like 
festoons from the vaulted roof, almost staggered him, the 
contrast from the dull dark foggy street being so distinct. 
After he had recovered from the first shock of surprise, he 
glanced around amongst the multitude of faces and mar- 
velled that he recognised so many of them, numbers of 
whom had consulted him in his professional capacity. AN 
appeared supremely happy and the professor could instantly 
see by their faces that morality and righteousness predom- 
inated. Lust for power and gain evidently had no footing 
in the minds of these people, no quarrelsome envious spirits 
were there ; each wore an attitude of respect and reverence. 


In the midst of this vast multitude, and towering high 
above all stood a gigantic statue, hewn in purest white 
marble which he instantly recognised as a monument of Dr. 
F. J. Gall, and around the building in niches in its walls 
were busts of eminent phrenologists who have gone to their 
rest. Among these he discerned the heads of Dr. J. G. 
Spurzheim, George Combe, Andrew Combe, O. S. Fowler, 
L. N. Fowler and many others. Under each bust was 
inscribed either in prose or verse a suitable inscription 
relative to the life and work of the person represented. 
Whilst he was gazing rapturously first at the marble statue 
of Dr. Galland then at the busts of his renowned suc- 
cessors, one of the large concourse of people, a tall aged 

venerable man with white flowing locks, arose and directing 
his gaze towards Professor Carlston thus addressed him :— 

* You are doubtless amazed at the appearance of such a 
number of people so quiet and reverential, and wonder what 
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it all means. As you are aware it is just one hundred years 
since the science of all sciences was made known to the 
world, and we have assembled here to-day to celebrate the 
centenary of Phrenology and pay homage to its illustrious 
founder and discoverer Dr. Gall. These people you see 
around you are only an insignificant few of the many who 
acknowledge the direct benefits they have received through 
the instrumentality of this science. Without its beneficent 
aid and guidance many of these people would have gone 
through life miserable and discontented, but the knowledge 
thus gained has proved their salvation. What makes you 
despond ? There is no cause for despondency, rather should 
you cry for gladness. What, though you sometimes meet 
with repulsion and your work appears unfruitful, this should 
spur you on to more vigorous effort. Remember the words 
of Gamaliel *If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought ; but, if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it.’ n 

There is still a great work for you to do ‘The harvest is 
plentiful and the labourers are few”; thousands, and tens 
of thousands are still ignorant as to their mental powers and 
possibilities, your work and duty is to go forth and enlighten 
them : though it may be done quietly and unostentatiously 
it will be none the less beneficial and ennobling, it is not 
for time only, but for eternity. Look at these pioneers of 
Phrenology occupying places of honour on the walls of our 
edifice. Shall you, when your life's work is ended be found 
deserving of a niche beside these worthy men? Work 
while there is time, and press forward. 

Professor Carlston's interlocutor now ceased speaking and 
the strains of music again burst forth, softly at first and 
anon with so voluminous a power that the sounds reverber- 
ated again and again, and the very building seemed to 
vibrate. The heavy mist slowly permeated into the edifice 
and the people gradually became less distinct and appeared 
to recede from his vision, the building began to assume the 
familiar form of his study, the mass of people became 
transformed into rows of books, and the busts of bygone 
phrenologists into his casts and skulls. At this point the 
study clock chimed the hour of midnight, and he awoke 
and felt not a little cheered and comforted. 


THE HORSE AND ITS TEMPERA- 
MENTS. 


By J. SouTHALL. 


Ir we study the horse closely we shall find in him 
many traits of character similar to those of man, and 
that these characteristics correspond to the form, organic 
quality, and temperament. 

The head of the well-bred horse is quite distinct from 
that of the coarse under-bred animal, being wide across 
the perceptive faculties, and finely chiselled, with a 
noticeable prominence in the forehead, denoting & high 
order of intellect and good organic quality. It is a well- 
known fact that the brain region is larger in the high 
than in the under bred horse. 

Energy and pluck are denoted by a broad akull base ; 
does not the same correspond with man ? 

There is much to be gathered of the character of the 
horse from the expression of the eye: the eyes of the 
well-bred and intelligent horse are large, prominent, and 
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with a sunken eye is suspicious, and often sulky. The 
sulky, sunken, sour, askance looking eye is allied to vice 
and stubbornness. 

That the organic quality of the horse manifests the 
same characteristics as that of man there can be little 
doubt. Hence we find horses with very coarse hair, skin, 
and muscles, thick slouching cars, with a slobbering, 
hanging under-lip are of low quality, whilst those who 
possess fine hair, skin, and muscles, and thin, firm, closed 
lips are of higher quality. 

That the certain characteristics and peculiarities of the 
horse are subject to temperamental conditions I feel 
fully convinced, and to prove that my conviction is not 
mere idle fancy, I will attempt to define their charac- 
teristics and temperaments according to my own observa- 
tions, 

The vital temperament is indicated by a well-favoured, 
square built body, a goodly shaped head set well upon a 
rather short looking, well-developed neck, with deep 
chest and large shoulders, The countenance is open, 
with mild, intelligent-looking eyes. Heis generally good- 
tempered, easy going, & good feeder, and is disposed to 
put on flesh; is more adapted for slow work than fast 
travelling—light blue roans, light chestnuts, and bays, 
I mostly observe possess this temperament. 

The vital motive are lean, the bones more projecting, 
the muscles and blood vessels more distinct, the hair of 
tail and mane is more thick and wiry ; they are tough, 
hardy, and strong, with a disposition to become vicious if 
teased or ill treated, colour generally brown—such are 
adapted for heavy draught. 

The active temperament has a slender body and 
nimble limbs, is quick motioned, sprightly, rather inclined 
to be nervous, with a disposition to bolt at the smack or 
lash of the whip. The head is finely chiselled, with a 
broad forehead, rather long and tapering from the root 
of the nose ; the ears are thin and delicately shaped, and 
quick motioned, as if on the alert for every sound; 
is generally restless, and is more adapted for light 
carriage work than heavy draught. 

The lymphatic temperament is indicated by a lazy, 
sluggish-looking countenance and sleepy eyes; the 
cellular tissue is full to repletion. Hence he is apt 
to be slow of pace, with a disposition to laziness and 
falling lame. 

It seems rather peculiar that with all the seriousness 
of judges men will study the above points peculiar to 
the horse, and yet when one draws their attention to 
similar conditions in men as revealed by phrenology, 
they either ridicule or ignore them. 


Some interesting geological discoveries have been made 
during the past few days. In the pleistocene of Surrey the 
skull and limb bones of a rhinoceros, elephant tusks, and 
the bones of extinct horses have been discovered, while 
species of ganoid fishes have been found in the vicinity of 
Oban. 

* Now, then, Children," said a parish schoolmistress, 


showing her children off on the examination day, “who 
loves all men?"— “You missus,” was the unexpected 


reply. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


—Ó— 
By J. Minzorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


—0—— 


MARRIAGE is a great subject ; it is indeed a most serious 
and.important matter, perhaps nothing more so, for once 
the connubial contract is entered upon, the vast concerns 
of life are considerably affected thereby; and yet to 
remain single is an equally serious matter, for by so 
doing the individuals concerned may be sacrificing the 
best prospects which their particular organisation or 
other personal possessions qualifies them to obtain. 

There is nothing so calculated to make or mar the 
prospects and happiness of men and women as marriage. 
To be rightly mated brings about a happiness that could 
never be secured or attained by either parties in 


A STATE OF SINGLE BLESSED NESS, 


as some have chosen to call the life of the celibate. On 
the other hand what experiences, what revelations, what 
tales of secret sufferings thousands of unhappy married 
women and men could unfold were it not that prudence 
forbade such disclosures, 

In nothing, perhaps, is scientific knowledge, experience, 
and sound advice more needed than in deciding the 
following question : Would it be best for me to marry or 
remain single? Are my mental and physical constitu- 
tion and my health and prospects such as adapt me for 
entering the marriage state with propriety? And if so, 


AT WHAT AGE SHOULD I MARRY, 


and what kind of person would be best suited to me? 
And furthermore, these matters decided, with what 
degree of success may I look forward as the result 
of the marriage union? Phrenology and physiology 
throw a light upon these questions which cannot be 
obtained from any other source. 

When I first commenced the practice of Phrenology 
I made up my mind that I would not touch the love, 
courtship, and marriage '' business,” for I had seen what 
seemed to me much humbug practised under this head- 
ing; however, I soon found that Phrenology was 
capable of being of immense value in aiding and advising 
individuals in the right selection of matrimonial partners. 
What fearful 

MISTAKES ARE FREQUENTLY MADE 


regarding marriage contracts! At the present time when 
science has made such rapid strides in almost every 
direction, there seems to be something radically wrong 
for men and women still to allow themselves to be led 
by impulse or blind affection regarding those matters 
which affect them more seriously than perhaps anything 
else could—the selection of matrimonial partners. 

Some people have got it into their heads that love 
comes only of divine inspiration, and that 


MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN. 


Nothing of the sort ; intellect and judgment are required 
in these matters if they must be properly conducted and 
good results ensue; the same as in most other matters. 
The keen, shrewd business man, who might safely rely 
upon his especial abilities, judgment, and experiences 
in conducting his own commercial affairs, will also take 
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the precaution of availing himself of every means which 
would seem likely to add to his business success. He 


| fortifies himself by providing for, and insuring against, 


this or the other possible loss, frequently testing this or 
the other condition so as to be sure of its soundness; 
consulting the best lawyers should occasion require it, 
and employing 

THE MOST SKILLED EXPERTS 


when needed in whatever relates to his particular 
craft. Yet this same practical business man frequently 
conducts his matrimonial affairs in the most idiotic fashion 
possible. This he considers his own private affair, and it 
does not concern anyone else how he manages it, or what 
sort of a stupid he makes of himself. In this matter he 
does not see himself as others see him, and he is likely to 
take it as an affront, or become highly indignant should 
any of his friends offer the least suggestion, or in any 
way interfere either with his mode of procedure, or his 
particular selection. Such 


MEN FREQUENTLY MARRY WOMEN 


so deplorably unadapted to thei, that in a very short 
time they begin to treat their wives with indifference, 
neglect, contenipt, and possibly abuse. 

As regards marriage, men frequently prove themselves 
the most selfish aniinals in creation. A very large per- 
centage of the male sex would not marry at all were it 
not to gratify their selfish propensities. Many live single 
lives for entirely selfish motives, and it would be difficult 
to persuade such that in doing so they may be defeating 
their own ends and purposes. On the other hand the 
natural dispositions of women and the formalities of 
their training tend to make them ; 


LOOK FORWARD TO WEDLOCK 


as their special sphere; and there is no doubt that the 
marriage state in the natural order of things affects 
women more than men; consequently they have a right 
to more “say” in the matter than is usually the case. 
A man if he is not happily married can spend his 
evenings at bis club, or indulge himself in many other 
ways with seeming propriety ; but the woman must stick 
to her home, and her maternal and domestic duties with 
such constancy that slavedom would frequently be 
preferable ; but I am glad to see that 


WOMEN ARE DEMANDING THEIR RIGHTS 


more, and acquiring for themselves greater means of 
independence, and it is very right and proper they 
should. 

The tendency on the part of men at the present time 
is to put off marriage as long as possible, frequently to 
their disadvantage; nevertheless they do it, marrying 
onlyas a matter of convenience, compulsion, or expediency. 
Women look upon marriage as a much higher and purer 
condition than men, who, seeing this, are apt to think that 
the great desire and 


AIM OF ALL WOMEN IS TO MARRY ; 


but that is not so. There aro many worthy individuals, 
and women figure largely amongst this class, who have 
sacrificed the happiness they might have obtained in 
married life, because they had better opportunities of 
serving their fellows unmarried, and we have much to 
thank these noble-minded individuals for. 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
SKETCH. 


By RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER, 


Author of **'The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition," 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” etc., ete. 


XI.—Sır SaMvuEL Wings, Bart., M.D. 


OvR study, which is a particularly interesting one, is 
that of the present President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Sir Samuel Wilks, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. His 
handwriting indicates & predominance of the mental- 
nervous system, from the fact of its being small, sharp, 
and lively, or animated in appearance. 

The fine quality of the organisation is indicated by the 
absence of all complication or confusion of the strokes 
of which it is composed. 

If we proceed to inspect the character of the writing 
carefully, we shall notice that the straight line and angle 
are nore in evidence than the curve—indicating scientific 
and practical (as opposed to artistic) powers. 

As a whole, the reflective faculties are very highly 
developed ; and thus (the powers of observation being, also, 
well indicated) there will be a natural love of inquiry, 
of investigation, and reasoning, both a posteriori and a 


priori, 
Cont Wills 


All the small letters in the signature are united, and 
the capitals not connected thereto, the letters being 
acute and very tiny. 

There is a great love of acquiring knowledge shown— 
acquisitiveness being indicated by the short up-stroke 
with which the '" w” commences, and large order (“ i” 
duly dotted) will add (if considered in relation to the 
critical powers of our subject) a great notion of method, 
arrangement in ideas, and love of neatness and care in 
all things undertaken. Sir Samuel has decidedly large 
Form, Size, and Weight also, and these organs assist him 
in his professional duties. 

He has very well-marked individuality and human 
nature, shown by the small size and angular shapes 
of the letters, and the even distances and absence of 
connecting strokes between some of these. All good 
medical men possess the penetrating insight engendered 
by these all-important faculties. : 

Other organs which appear to be large and influential 
are: Caution (dot w "i" placed directly over the letter, 
among other signs), Continuity (letters small and of 
equal heights, etc.), and Conscientiousness (letters level 
and regular) with a balanced degree of Secretiveness 
("&" closed—signs of restraint visible in handwriting), 
which give Sir Samuel a prudent nature, application of 
mind, thoroughness, and judicious reserve. 

In reviewing this personality, one’s attention is 
arrested by the subjects (1) capacity for detail—(2) his 
clearness of intellect—and (3) power for understanding 
complex ideas, which result in producing the superior 
mentality Sir Samuel Wilks possesses. This small, 
carefully-traced, easily formed, and somewhat angular 
writing impresses us at first sight. 
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To do justice to its numerous indications would be an 
utter impossibility; but enough has already been said 
for all practical purposes. 

Scientists deserve our deepest regard, for they are 
intent upon solving the problems of nature—her truths ; 
and it must be borne in mind that to do this, though 
only in part, demands first, integrity, and secondly, 
comprehensiveness of intellect. 


GRAPHOLOGICAL TESTS IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 


—:0i— 

ConsIDERABLE discussion has recently taken place in 
the continental press relative to the Dreyfus affair. 
Captain Dreyfus had been convicted on grounds which 
involved the identification of handwriting. Now the 
whole basis of the conviction is called in question. In 
this connection a Belgium journal, Le Soir, has a 
lengthy article on graphology, from which I translate 
the following extract :— 

“ In order to be a lawful doctor, we must prove that 
we possess certain knowledge. Now to be an expert in 
handwriting identification, something more is necessary 
than to be able to read and write. Generally the advice 
of penmen, accountants, keepers of archives, ete., is 
sought. These, no doubt, have a certain experience of 
manuscripts, but, as facts abundantly prove, do not 
necessarily possess the special qualifications for this kind 
of investigation. The examination of documents, wills, 
etc., is of twokinds. There is a physical examination of 
the paper, its structure, and special marks; also of the 
ink; and lastly, there is a graphological examination, 
bearing exclusively on the nature of the handwriting. 
The physicist or chemist can examine the paper and ink, 
but who shall be our authority for the handwriting? 
Must we leave the field to pretenders and always declare 
ourselves incompetent. Not atall. There is a science of 
graphology, as there is a seience of physiognomy, and 
this science has, since emerging from its infancy, born 
its own testimony. 

** Why does justice, always slow to recognise progress, 
continue obstinately to ignore this science, and commit 
inistake after mistake? Has not graphology been too 
long in the hands of charlatans? It is a science of 
observation, like phrenology, which it is already lawful 
to quote, or, like meteorology, which although not yet 
authoritative, is nevertheless making sure progress." 


ÅL 
REMARKABLE DENTITION. 


M. R. W. Brown, writes :—" I have recently found a 
remarkable case, which you may deem interesting, and 
perhaps worthy of publication. * An old lady, aged 88,at 
Abridge, near Romsey, Hants, is now showing a very 
remarkable development of teeth. She has four new ones 
quite prominent, and both double and single teeth are 
forcing their way through the gums. The old lady is quite 
elated over this growth, and on my visiting her recently, she 
threw up her arms with delight, and exclaimed, I hope the 
Lord will spare me to see 100 years, then I shall be ableto 
present the public with a new set of teeth. I might also 
state that she is capable of doing a fair amount of cooking 
washing, ironing, and sewing. I have seen her doing three 
out of the four duties, Her name is Harriett Raker,” 
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CRANION'S OPINION. 
—o— 


A Happy New Yrar TO You ALL, DEAR READERS, and 
methinks I hear you say in response “Many Happy 
Returns of the Day to the P.P.” Yes, this is the second 
anniversary of the birth of your esteemed little journal, and 
to-day I introduce it to you in a new and improved dress, 
though its features are the same. I trust you will note that 
it has got over some of its infantile habits, and is growing 
more serious and staid, as becomes a journal in its third 
year of publication. 

- *o* 
* 

Like human “ youthfuls," it has had its varied experiences. 
It was welcomed at its birth, nursed and coddled, but not 
spoiled. Thrashed and abused by some, petted and praised 
by others ; but totally ignored by the great mass of mankind, 
it has nevertheless survived, and though still subject to the 
same treatment, it is not sufficiently sensitive to resent or 
object. 


* + 
* 


I had hoped that a weekly P.P. would ere this have seen 
the light, but my various references to the matter in this 
column evoked but little enthusiasm ; a few were delighted, 
others objected, but the vast majority condemned the idea 
by their silence, a method of treatment, which, to me, 
indicated utter indifference ; hence, do you wonder that the 
weekly P.P. is still “a dream of the future? " 


* ox 
* 


I have made this number very much of a marriage 
number. I do not know if this will meet with the approval 
of my readers, but the greatest interest taken in this subject 
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lately by the general press, as well as by Phrenologists, 
demand that some special attention be paid to it. Though 
I have opened the matter on definite and distinct lines, yet 
I wish it to be understood that I do not propose to convert 
the “ P. P." into a Matrimonial paper entirely, but have 
trespassed slightly this month by way of introducing the 


subject. 
* 


* 
* 
Ialso desire it to be known that for this I alone am 
entirely responsible, and I do not wish to put any blame 
that may be rendered by critics, on any shoulders but my 
However, I plead for leniency, my one excuse being that I 
desire to see Phrenology practically applied in one at least 
of the great life departments in which it can render valuable 
help. My method may not be the best, but it is the most 
practical I could devise. I propose reporting results from 
time to time. Of course, not referring to individuals or 
circumstances. 


* * 
* 

In concluding these remarks about ourselves, may I ask 
each of you to act the part of friend, and recommend your 
journal to all your acquaintances, urging them to subscribe 
regularly. Patronize the firms who advertise their wares in 
our columns, and, when ordering, do not forget to meniion 
that you saw it in the “P.P.,” and if you are yourselves 
advertisers in other periodicals, try the merits of the “ P. P." 
as an advertising medium. In each of these ways you will 
help to more firmly establish the only phrenological journal 
in Britain. 

* * 
* 

The “ Phrenological Year Book” for 1898 is now ready, 
and your orders are solicited. Quantities are supplied at 
reduced rates, single copies rs. 2d., post free ; bound in 
cloth, 1s. 9d., as you will see by the advertisement. ‘The 
contents are up to the recognized standard, and comprise 
contributions by all the best writers and leading authorities 
in the phrenological ranks. No person interested in the 
subject should be without a copy. Order from your book- 
seller, or direct from the office, 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


* * 
* 

Tbe class for instruction in the “ Principles of Phren- 
ology” will commence about the middle of January, and be 
held on Friday evenings at the office of the Association. 
Particulars of times, fees, &c., can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the secretary, B.P.A. Residents in or near London 
should not miss this opportunity of securing efficient 
instruction in an important branch of our subject. 


* * 
* 


Amongst the new features which will be introduced during 
the year, you will find * Our Contributors.” In this column 
some of the many writers who have contributed, or will 
contribute articles to our pages, will be introduced to readers. 
In this number you are made acquainted with the personality 
whose valuable series of * Health Notes" were a special 
feature of the first volume. Other sketches will appear 
monthly, and I trust my readers will appreciate this item. 


A YOUNG LADY, being asked by a rich old bachelor, “ If 
not yourself, who would you rather be?" replied, sweetly 
and modestly, “ Yours truly.” 


„Jama; 1 898. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


James Coates, Esq., F.B.P.A,, Px.D., ETO. 


Amonast the very first whose guidance we sought 
when contemplating the production of the “P, P. " was 
the subject of this sketch ; and the advice then generously 
given has helped considerably towards the measure of 
success this paper has attained. Mr. Coates not only 
offered valuable advice as the result of considerable 
experience in publishing, but further gave us of his best 
in one of the mcst valuable series of articles we have yet 
produced. Those who have not read “Health Notes," 
in Volume I. of the “ P, P." should secure them as soon 
ns possible, and not only read, but learn and practise the 
valuable lessons conveyed therein. 

Mr. Coates was born at Belfast on September 15th, 
1843, and is therefore 54 years of age. But there have 
been crowded into that 54 years experiences enough to 
fill half-a-dozen lives and yet each to have been re- 
markable. Receiving a good education, he was put into 
business, but, disliking coufinement, engaged himself as 
purser on a Red Star liner. Afterwards he joined the 
United States Army during the great Civil War. Being 
taken prisoner at Richmond, he was appointed hospital 
sergeant by his erstwhile foes, and in this capacity had 
to superintend the nursing, and compound drugs. But 
he was a prisoner and determined to be free. He 
escaped, and on this occasion joined the opposing army, 
and became a confederate scout in Major Gilmore's 
guerilla cavalry. He was again taken prisoner, this 
time by his original commanders, and sentenced to be 
shot. This sentence was afterwards commuted to five 
years’ penal servitude. On the way to the penal station 
he escaped, after many dangers, Once again he enlisted 
under another name in the 35th Zouave Regiment and 
was at the capture of Richmond. The war being over, 
he settled down to business in New York. Here his 
phrenological studies began. He next went back to 
Ireland and again engaged in business, all the while 
continuing his study of phrenology and kindred subjects, 
till in 1876 he decided to enter the phrenological pro- 
fession, His success in that direction was soon assured, 
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but his literary abilities quickly asserted themselves, and 
the library desk had, and still has, greater attraction for 
him than the consulting room. As the Editor of The 
Phrenological Annual for many years and as author of 
the ‘‘ Mental Science Series,” which includes such valuable 
books as ' How to Read Heads," * How to Read Faces," 
" How to Mesmerise," etc., Mr. Coates has well proven 
his ability as a writer. His latest work, ‘ Human 
Magnetism,” is without doubt one of the best works 
existent on the marvels of hypnotism, and will take 
rank as a classic on the subject. As a worker in the 
cause of phrenology, Mr. Coates may be reckoned 
amongst the ablest. One of the first to associate him- 
self with the establishment of the “ British Phrenological 
Association," he was the first to whom its diploma was 
granted, and he has had the distinction of being elected 
an hon. life member, a distinction conferred on only one 
other member, the late L. N. Fowler. Phrenologically 
Mr. Coates is keen, quick, determined, and confident. 
With the mental temperament predominant, his mind is 
ever active ; in fact, too active for his physical powers. 
He is liable to overdo, and is not satisfied until his 
arguments or ideas are carried right home to the con- 
viction of his listeners or readers. Hence the value of 
his works to the student. 

Mr. Coates is a genuine, good-hearted, splendid fellow, 
and one whom we should all feel proud in numbering 
amongst our acquaintances, 


Birmingham Phrenological Society. 

On December 7th Mr. J. Davis gave a lecture entitled 
“Character Reading." Mr. E. Parrish occupied the 
chair. The lecturer briefly outlined the general charac- 
teristics of the human race, describing part of the many 
various conditions that have to be taken into considera- 
tion when one would seek to read and understand 
character. 

He carefully explained the reason why the various 
conditions of the body should affect the manifestation 
of the character of a person; in doing this he brought 
forward many apt verbal illustrations, which were 
greatly appreciated by those present. A discussion 
followed, many interesting points being elucidated. A 
practical test followed in the examination of a lady by 
the lecturer, and of a gentleman by the chairman, which 
were demonstrated to be correct. 

On December 14th and 21st the evenings were 
devoted to the study of ‘The Selfish Propensities.” led 
on the first evening by Mr. Parrish, and on the next 
oceasion by Mr. J. Davis. 


MR. H. J. BARKER. 

Tus gentleman, who is a son of the late Professor 
Barker, of Bnghton, and who walks in his father's 
phrenological footsteps, does not, however, limit himself 
to the study of the “Science of Sciences," but seeks to 
get a wide knowledge of other matters, and as a result of 
his earnest labours has just gained the Silver Medal in 
the Sessional Science Competitions of the Westminster 
College, S.E., where he has been studying for some 
months past. Besides this, he holds over a dozen 
certificates gained in various Science Examinations held 
by recognised examining bodies, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH 
OF 


The Right Hon. C. T. RITCHIE, M.P. 


By George Cox, F.B.P.A, 


THE Ricur Hon. C. T. Rircuig, M.P, 


Tue portrait of Mr. Ritchie shows him to be of good 
physique, of strong individuality, self-reliant, and of 
the positive type, with conditions of brain and body 
favouring endurance and persistence. He will hold on 
tenaciously to position and power, to his personal rights, 
and to the defence of his opinions, and generally prove 
himself a tough antagonist. He has a considerable 
amount of force and energy and of passion under 
control. It may be necessary to approach him in just 
the right way at times, to warily allow him to take the 
initiative, to watch his moods, and perhaps to retire in 
favour of a more favourable opportunity. Strongly 
prepossessed and fully convinced of the soundness of 
his own position, he is not always readily impressed 
by the claims of opposite views; and yielding, so far as 
he is concerned, will be along the lines of logical con- 
viction without over much regard for the sentimental 
aspect of aquestion. He is original and does his own 
thinking, and is able to give a good reason for his position 
on any subject; and he has probably never found himself 
in a difficulty from which he could not reason a way out 
with good credit to himself. Those who stand opposed 
to him in debate will need all their wits about them and 
the consciousness of a good cause, to enable them to stand 
against the tact and assurance, the penetration and the 
clear reasoning of Mr. Ritchie. As a critic and analyst 
of the position, the motives, and actions of others Mr. 
Ritchie should he in h's element, and, terrier-fashion, he 
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will not “let go” until he has given his opponent a good 
shaking. He has the phrenological indications of an 
abundant flow of language, originality of thought, an 
active imagination, and good constructive power; the 
ability to take a quick and comprehensive grasp of a 
situation, and to deliver himself upon it ; to illustrate 
his utterances with apt and telling comparisons, and to 
drive home his convictions with the most convincing 
logic. He is a keen observer of men and motives, and is 
seldom misled in his first estimates in this direction. He 
has intense love of the beautiful in nature and art, and 
an abhorrence of all kinds of grossness, vulgarity, and 
narrowness. Position and influence are more to him 
than mere money and the pleasure of getting it. There 
is not much of the bow down and worship in his nature, 
and his sympathies will probably be found to be with the 
more progressive of his party. His want of hope and 
enthusiasm will, however, dispose him to carefulness and 
some hesitancy ; and his presence may be relied upon as an 
efficient brake against reckless enterprise. He makes no 
move without being sure of his ground; but he has the 
courage of his convictions and is prepared at all times to 
defend his action. He will (so far as can be judged from 
à front view photograph) be known for his energy, 
courage, and endurance, for his firmness and self- 
reliance, for his originality and grip, and for his high 
sense of justice. 


LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Bv F. W. Forp. 


Lesson X.—PoisoNs AND ANTIDOTES—continuéd. 
NARCOTICS. 


Poisons. Symrroms, ANTIDOTE, &c. 
Deuxsic Acid Instant death if dose The best antidote is a mixture 
oe esas Acid) is large* of Sulphate of Iron, Per. 
Cyanides chloride of Iron and Car- 


bonate of Sodium. 

1f not at hand, strong coffee. 
Keep head cool, other parts 
warm. 


Keep patient awake, give 


Drowsiness, Stupor 
strong coffee. 


Opium , 
(Paregoric, Morphia, 
Laudannm.) 


See Opium, See Opium, 


Corrosion of skin of | Epson Salts, (pt. Olive Oil 
mouth, &c., inensis: 5 : pint of water. Milk 
Tec 


bility. y: 


Narcotico Irritants.—In cases of poisoning from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Belladonna. Foxglove, Monkshood, Hemlock, etc. Strong Coffee 
should be given and warmth to sides by means of hot bottle. 


Chloral, etc. 


Carbolic Acid 


N.B.— The author would again remind readers of the importance of 
sending for Medical aid in poisoning cases, the object of these lessons 
being for guidence before such aid arrives. 


* Very little can be done in cases of Poisoning with Prussic Acid and other 
Cyanides. Artificial respiration should be resorted to when necessary. 


——_ 


AT a wedding recently, when the officiating priest put 
to the lady the question, “ Wilt thou have this man to be 
thy wedded husband ?” she dropped the prettiest curtsey, 
and with a modesty which lent her beauty and additional 
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grace, replied, *' If you please ! 


Original from 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By James Wese, F.B.P.A. 


Owm often hears such advice as this given to both young 
and old ; to the former by their parents and teachers, to 
the latter by their pastors :—'' Get plenty of backbone," 
“Be manly: become less invertebrate." That is good 
advice to the backboneless and weak-kneed; but is it 
good advice to those already persistently stubborn and 
obstinately self-willed ? It is not. Their stability of 
purpose is only intensified by such advice. On the other 
hand, it is no uncommon thing to hear the following 
advice:  ''Be gentle, meek, lowly; remember others 
have & right to an opinion as much as you have: don't 
be so wilful.” Now that is excellent advice to those 
referred to above, those already possessed of inordinate 
Firmness; but mischievous when given to those already 
unduly obstinate. Very often the same advice, given to 
all alike, without regard to their individual characteristics, 
is very pernicious. Everyone has a preference to follow 
his natural bias. The humble ‘‘ backboneless '' boy hears 
an oration on the beauties and merit of humility and 
consideration for the wishes of others; he agrees with 
the speaker and becomes more invertebrate—often as 
invertebrate as the jelly fish. All that the stubborn boy 
benefits by it, especially if he have large Self-esteem, 
which very often accompanies large Firmness, is dis- 
covered from his remarks, ‘‘ Yes, folks should be more 
humble, they ought to give way much oftener than they 
do. I am glad the speaker tells them their duty." These 
obstinate people receive little benefit from it ; but when 
they hear a sermon or lecture on being steadfast and firm, 
they take it home and increase their obstinacy and self- 
will, They stiffen their backs and become still more 
unbending ; and often still less reasonable. The phre- 
nologist encourages the feeble souls to greater decision of 
character where necessary, to unflinchingly abide by the 
right and the true; he warns the rigidly obstinate that 
his duty is to give way to reason when it tells him that 
his course, however pleasant to him, can only lead him 
astray, give offence to others, and result in permanent 
injury to himself. There is no nobler faculty than this 
when it is governed by Conscientiousness and an en- 
lightened intellect. It is the great element in the martyr. 
Such a person can be relied on. Given any event or 
difficulty it can be calculated beforehand what will be his 
conduct. Those who know him best have the greatest 
confidence in him. They know that whatever may tempt 
or oppose him, he will enter into conflict with it with a 
brave heart and will never retreat from the position he 
has taken up; that difficulties that would repel the ir- 
resolute only redouble his energies. 

The marble busts of Cicero show but moderate Firm- 
ness, less Combativeness, and larger Caution, and Love of 
Approbation, with very large intellectual organs. He 
was naturally timid, and occasionally deserted the cause 
he knew to be right rather than submit to the stress and 
vexations of an unpopular cause. He was the saviour of 
his country in the Catiline conspiracy, and though un- 
worthily compliant at times, was a good citizen generally. 

Cato, on the contrary, with very large Firmness, would 
not yield to the wish of Pompedius, although as yet but a 
child ; and although Pompedius took him in his arms and 
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; principles for many years." 


carried him to the window and threatened to thrust him 


out, fear had no greater effect on him than had the 
demand. 


In "The Asclepiad," vol. iv., page 201, Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson gives a portrait, and commences an 
article, ** Medicine under Queen Victoria." The portrait 
is of Dr. John Snow, who was a “representative of 
Medical Science and Art of the Victorian Era." This 
portrait exhibits an exceptionally large organ of Firm- 
ness, culminating above the largely developed moral 
organs in front of it. And Dr. Richardson details a 
large number of incidents in proof. He speaks of the 
“intensity” with which he "applied" himself to any 
work before him. “He took up the temperance cause. 
He not only joined the ranks of the total abstinence 
reformers, but became a powerful advocate of their 
At seventeen years of age 
he became a vegetarian, and ' with a consistency which 
throughout life attended him" he tried the system 
rigidly for more than eight years. He afterwards was 
“indefatigable” in his exertions to beat down the 
cholera at Killingworth. He came to London; he 
bought no practice, but “a more thoroughly girded man 
for the world's encounter could hardly be conceived." 
Poor, and without “money patients" in London he got 
& footing by visiting the out-patients of Charing Cross 
Hospital. ''He lived an anchorite's life." ‘‘ Dr. Snow, 
though & man of great Firmness when his mind was 
made up, was always ready for new inquiry." ‘‘He 
was reserved and peculiar, a quiet man." He had but 
small organ of “language.” 


When the cholera epidemic broke out in London in 
1854 he “ went systematically" to work to prevent its 
spread. He had arrived at the conclusion that water 
was the media through which the poison was conveyed. 
Dr. Richardson says: ''No one but those who knew him 
intimately can conceive how he laboured, at what cost, 
and at what risk. Wherever cholera was visitant, there 
he was in the midst." 


He laid aside the emoluinents of practice, and when, 
by early rising and late taking rest, he found that one 
man could not, "from the physical labour implied," 
learn all that could be learned, “he paid for qualified 
labour.” He discovered that the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company’s water supply was answerable for 
seventy-one, whereas the Lambeth Company’s water 
was answerable for five fatal cases out of every 10,000 
houses using them. The water from the former Company’s 
water was charged with the London facal impurities. 


The following comparison between his organs of 
Language and Firmness is a very striking confirmation 
of his phrenological development. ‘‘He made no claim 
to the orator's gown; but the address* was too forcible 
not to call forth the enthusiasm of the audience. He 
spent nearly twelve months in the preparation of this 
oration." Dr. Richardson speaks of “his unflinching 
courage in the ardour of his inquiries,” and “he laid 
no claim to eloquence, nor had he that gift.” “He let 
nothing stand in the way of his scientific pursuits.” 


(To be continued.) 


* Being elected Orator for the Medical Society of London, in 1652, he was 
expected to prepare an ‘‘oration” for the next yearly gathering. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
—o—_ 

THE usual monthly meeting of the above was held at 
63, Chancery Lane, London. There was not a large 
attendance, due doubtless to the fact that the weather 
was unpropitious ; though possibly the knowledge which 
had gone forth that the lecturer announced for the even- 
ing was not able to be present may have had something 
to do with it. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed, after which 

THE PRESIDENT stated that Mr. T. Timson, of Leicester, 
had sent an apology for his non-attendance, though 
forwarding his paper to be read at the meeting. 

Mr. F. R. Warren by request then read Mr. Timson's 
paper on PHRENOLOGY AND Reroxm, of which the follow- 
ing is à summary :— 

Humanity is made up of many varied complexities and 
differences, individual, racial, and national. Each type 
possesses its peculiar relations and capacity adapted to 
its environment, 
and limited to the sphere of function and environments 
of his existence. The Arab may be similarly defined, 
recognising as we necessarily must the differences of 
climatic influences and his constitutional adaptation to 
the same. 

The quality, capacities, and powers of the brain differ 
as distinctly as the various types to which they belong, 
and it is not to be expected that any one could be 
transferred into the sphere of another without injury to 
body and mind, Similar conditions prevail in domestic 
and social life. Here phrenology is helpful by making 
plain to us certain laws, conformity with which is 
necessary to our individual idiosyncrasies and for the 
general common wea]. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, during a lecture lately delivered 
in Hinckley, stated that ''a knowledge of the brain and 
nerves and their work ought to be part and parcel of the 
desire for intellectual enjoyment of every man and 
woman who have any pretensions at all to being educated 
and intellectual." “That all work done in the 
world, whether in painting, art, literature, the building of 
railways and bridges, all result from the working of men's 
brains, and I hope you see how important the subject is.” 
Dr. Wilson further stated that every child should be 
taught the physiological functions and lawa of their being 
as part of their necessary education, including digestion, 
respiration, inspiration, etc. Here we see reform bearing 
down upon the shores of phrenological territory. Other 
quotations from Dr. Wilson were such as the following : 
“Tt was not digestion that ruled the world, but brain 
cells." “The destroying effect of disease in the brain cells 
resulted in insanity." “Five kinds of animals have 
brains—fishes, frogs, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds. 
the forebrain being larger in each successive species.” 
"Every one of the spaces of the brain governed some- 
thing." All this indicated Phrenology, and tho latter 
quotation fully admitted localisation of brain function. 

Mr. Timson criticised the statement of Dr. Wilson 
that “ we write and speak with the left brain a little 
in front of the ear," and that “the disease called 
aphasia sometimes destroyed the power of speech, 
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but occasionally the right side of the brain would 
take up the duties of the left side, which had been 
destroyed, and he would recover his speech." On hear- 
ing this the question naturally arises, what was the right 
side of the brain doing when the left was in a healthy 
condition ? Each organ has its own occupation, and 
those on the one side of the head are as much in demand 
in action as are those on the other side, each acting 
simultaneously, the inference being that the same 
principle applies to the organs of speech, Dr. Wilson 
asserts that the parietal lobes are occupied with motor 
funetions, and that the frontal lobes are concerned in 
such intellectual matters as the study of history, litera- 
ture, and art. He leaves no space for organs of devo- 
tion, inspiration, or sentiment, these higher powers which 
distinguish men from lower animals, and which being so 
from the Doctor's own reasoning should be located in 
the front brain, or that portion of the brain which has 
overgrown the cerebellum and basal ganglia. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Timson considered that Dr. Wilson had 
advanced views in the direction of Phrenology, and the 
reform of the physiologists’ teaching was coming 
rapidly to be recognised. The principles established by 
Phrenology were becoming more generally accepted, and 
three-fourths of the position for which Phrenology has 
been contending has been practically won. 


THE PkEsIDENT invited questions on the paper, or 
would like to hear the opinion of those present on those 
points to which they might take exception. 

Pror. HvnEnT said the question at these meetings 
we should put to ourselves is "Have we learned any- 
thing?" The paper which had been read fairly 
represented the teachings of modern scientists. Dr. 
Wilson's objections to Phrenology had been frequently 
replied to, and on one occasion by the late Mr. A. L. 
Vago in his “Phrenology Vindicated." Dr. Wilson, 
doubtless, had mistaken notions concerning Phrenology, 
probably due to early training. He, however, had been 
learning since the early days. He once met the Doctor, 
who desired him to examine his head. Time being 
limited it was not possible, but he offered to do so on 
some future occasion; the opportunity has not since 
arisen. He did not think the Doctor would object to 
Phrenology as a whole, though he would probably to the 
detailed difficulties, such as the fronal sinus. It was 
desirable that all should learn about the. brain as taught 
by modern scientists. We must accept their facts, if 
we differ in our opinions. Modern brain physiology 
does not go far enough for us, though physiologists go 
three-fourths of the way. We must learn the structure 
of the brain and skull, and the functions of the brain 
by research and experiment. He would recommend 
Luy's “Brain and its Functions " as the best book on 
brain structure. The speaker anticipated from the title 
of the paper as advertised that it would have dealt with 
social, moral, or political reform phrenologically con- 
sidered. 

The paper admitting of but little discussion the Presi- 
dent suggested that questions should be asked by 
members who desired to resolve any doubts or who 
needed information on points of difficulty. 

Mx. Cox asked if any light could be thrown upon the 
functions of those portions of the surface or cortex of the 
brain which are located in the folds of the convolutions 
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and not actually upon the surface of the brain which is 
in juxtaposition to the inner plate of the skull. 

THE PRESIDENT replied that in the foetal brain, or that 
of the very young infant, the brain was without convolu- 
tions, and the surface plain and smooth, Not only was 
this so with regard to the whole brain, but necessarily 
also as to its parts, Any portion of the brain represent- 
ing one faculty or a group of faculties being in opera- 
tion necessarily causes growth or extension of the 
cortex, Nature provides two methods of accommodation 
for growth ; one by an increase of the brain bulk, which 
necessitates growth of skull, the other by a provision 
which enables the brain surface to form convolutions or 
folds, the probability being that these two methods 
operate simultaneously. Hence it follows that probably 
the portions of the brain surface which lie in the sulci or 
folds are simply portions of the organ above them which 
is in contact with the inner table of the skull, such folds 
being due to the exercise of the organ. Therefore the 
increased bulk shown on the skull, due to increased 
activity, is also a fair indication of increased sulci beneath. 
It follows that the sulei contain no organs, portions of 
which do not lie on the outer surface. 

Mr. Cox was not satisfied, though he admitted the 
reply was an ingenious one. 

Dr. WirHINSHAW, at the President's request, gave an 
interesting account of brain development. He con- 
sidered the President's reply the correct one to Mr. Cox's 
question, instancing the abnormal conditions of hydro- 
cophalic heads, in which the foreign fluid distends the 
brain surface, thus placing the whole of the cortex in 
contact with the skull, which by expansion adapts itself 
to the altered circumstances. This, apparently, simply 
increases the size of the localities devoted to known 
organs, and the skull gives no indication of any increase 
in the number of organs due to the unfolding of the 
convolutions. 

Mx. Cox still felt that the difficulty was unsolved. 

Mr, Wess said that in the fotal brain the convolu- 
tions were not distinguishable. He was of opinion 
the dipping down of the convolutions was of little 
interest compared with size or bulk. The smaller 
organs were not convoluted. This only occurred with 
large organs, and therefore was not so important. 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim placed acquisitiveness on the 
Fissure of Sylvius, thus locating it in the convolutions 
on both sides of the fissure, and of course including’ the 
cortex folded in the fissure. The upper part of this 
organ acquires books, knowledge, eto. ; the lower portion 
seeks aliment for the more animal part of the nature. 
Caution, Benevolence, Ideality, and Philoprogenitiveness 
are all large and all convoluted. It was easy for him 
to distinguish & number of organs where growth or re- 
cession had taken place, as, for instance, the cerebellum, 
which grew from the centre. Mr. Webb gave instances 
in support of his statement. 

On the President requesting someone to volunteer 
for a public delineation of his character, a gentleman 
offered himself, requesting that Mr. Webb might be the 
examiner. Mr. Webb consenting, the examination was 
given. The subject then requested that Mr. A. Hubert 
should perform a similar service. With Mr. Webb’s 
sanction this request was also acceded to. The gentleman, 
who, on being asked to make any observation he pleased 
on the delineation, stated that he was a professional 
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phrenologist, and twenty-five years previously had been 
examined by Mr. Webb, which examination had awakened 
an interest in his mind which culminated in his becoming 
a professional phrenologist. To one point in each of the 
examinations he objected—that his Combativeness was 
not large, as during his youth he was a prize-fighter, 
and his grandfather was in his day "champion of 
England," and although he had ceased boxing since nine- 
teen years of age, hc had since been fighting three evils, 
Mormonism, infidelity, and spiritualism ; the examina- 
tions had not credited him with large Wit, which news- 
paper reporters said he had, 

The gentleman, who announced himself as Eli Ward, 
then offered to examine two heads, and two gentlemen 
submitted themselves to his hands with satisfactory 
results. 

With reference to the examinations by Mr. Webb and 
Professor Hubert, the writer is of opinion that there is 
no doubt that a high development of the posterior part 
of the crown of the subject’s head mars his ability to 
see the things which concern himself with that im- 
partiality which is so valuable a quality when passing 
Judgment on the works of others, and in a marked 
degree testified to the accuracy of the delineations. 


PROFESSOR GOLLEDGE. 


Tuis gentleman lectured at Ryde, Isle of Wight, on 
the first Thursday in December to a highly appreciative 
audience. Mr, Golledge, in the course of his remarks, 
stated that a man may bave a smooth head and yet a 
rough character phrenologically, and stated that though 
idiocy night sometimes be told by the size of head, yet a 
person might be an idiot and yet not have a small head, 
The importance of the blood in connection with cere- 
bration was spoken of, and the subject of the utility of 
Phrenology received attention. After the lecture, which 
was concluded with an interesting recitation, three 
persons were satisfactorily delineated on the platform 
publicly. 


TT? 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On December 8th there was a large gathering of 
members and friends of the above Institute to hear Mr. 
James Webb, F.B.P.A. give his popular lecture on 
" Size of Brain a Measure of Power." Mr. W. Brown, 
president, occupied the chair. The lecture was illus- 
trated with various diagrams, which greatly added to the 
interest of the subject. At the close of his lecture, Mr. 
Webb examined a gentleman from the audience. A vote 
of thanks brought the meeting to a close, and the hope 
was expressed that Mr. Webb would, at some future 
time, give us another lecture, 


KNIGHTON. 


AT a sale of work held to secure funds on behalf of tho 
Baptist church in this place, phrenological examinations 
were a prominent feature. The Rev. E. W. Jenkirs, 
F.B.P.A., the eminent phrenologist, assisted by the 
Rev. T. B. Angold, F.B.P.A,, gave their valuable 
services in conducting examinations in a private room, 
and at the end of the sale had examined seventy-four 
heads at & remuneration which brought in a considerable 
augmentation to the proceeds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


O: 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question which 
seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on one side of the 
paperonly. Letters containing personalities will be rigorously excluded. 
The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any opinions expressed 
by contributors to this page. Letters not to exceed 200 words. 


WHO CAN HELP? 
To the Editor of THE POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear S1rR,—What would you or phrenology prescribe for 
a young man aged twenty-four who has lost the power of 
concentrating the mind for any length of time, without 
extreme pain atthe back of the head, which, undoubtedly 
has been brought on by over taxing the mental portion and 
neglecting in every way to cultivate the pAysica/ and social 
faculties, and consequently has been in this morbid state 
and unable to follow any employment for two and a-half 
years ?— Yours faithfully, 


C. J. Buxton. 
Stowmarket. 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 
To the Editor of THE PoPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Dear Srr,—In reply to Mr. Ball, the subject of colour- 
blindness amongst railway men is important, and has for 
some time demanded the serious attention of railway officials 
and scientific experts. It exists in other classes; but its 
seriousness is especially amongst railway employés, since 
thousands of lives are constantly dependent on their perfect 
knowledge of the form and colour signals employed. 
Occasionally, I have been consulted by those who have 
failed to satisfy the examiners ; here Phrenology is useful in 
determining the degree of deficiency, or of capacity for 
judging of colours ; I have invariably found them deficient 
in the organ of Colour. Physiologists assume that the 
sense lies in the eye. On the other hand, the following is 
taken from a medical dictionary, “ Colour-blindness :—is an 
inability to discriminate between certain colours—a defect 
compatible with perfect vision in other respects.” My own 
experience is, though many are very deficient, total colour- 
blindness is comparatively rare, and especially so in women. 
Its deficiency arises chiefly from lack of cultivation. Men, 
generally, do not interest themselves enough in colours. 
Women, who naturally take more observance and interest in 
colours, have the Organ of Colour more strongly marked 
than men. Oftentimes where it is thought to be deficient, 
itis the result only of lack of cultivation, and the same 
may be said of Form.— Yours truly, 

J. MILLOTT SEVERN. 


MARK MOORES’ JOTTINGS. 
To the Editor of THE PoruLAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


Sin, —Mr. Mark Moores in his reply to my letter says, 
that his jottings had no reference “to the laws made by 
men ; but to those fixed laws of Life and Character made 
by Nature," I have before me the P.P. for September, and I 
peruse the following sentence: “ But, so it always is to the 
man who likes to do wrong, the law and law makers are 
always bad." I fail to see where Mark Moores points to any- 
thing like natural laws. Whoever heard tell of a man 
making natural laws if as he says he does not refer to “man 
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made laws.” What does he mean by law and law makers 
being bad? and “those fixed laws of nature”; I must 
certainly say that Mr. Moore's reply to my letter of November 
is anything but satisfactory, not that I believe Mr. Moores 
wishes to evade the question, but rather that he failed to 
give a proper explanation when defining Natural Phenomena 
and man made laws.— Yours truly, 
WM. HACKMAN. 


ANSWBRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—Q— 

Boranist (Manchester).—H. C. Watson was one of the 
most valued contributors to the PArenological Journal 
over fifty years ago. He was for some years Editor of 
the Journal. He was also an Authority on Botany, his 
works on that science being classics, and Charles Darwin 
in his Origin of Species pays a high compliment to him 
in these words :—“ Mr. H. C. Watson to whom I am 
under deep obligation for assistance of all kinds, has 
marked for me one hundred and eighty-two British Plants 
which are generally considered as varieties, but which 
nevertheless, have all been ranked by botanists as species." 
Similar acknowledgements of the learning and helpfulness 
of Mr. Watson are found in many parts of Darwin's works. 
The work that Phrenologists know Mr. Watson by—a re- 
markably well written book—is his Sfatistics of Phrenology. 
Mr. Watson was a gentleman of great learning. He 
laboured with great assiduity for the propagation of the 
Science of Phrenology. Another gentleman that Darwin 
was greatly indebted to on account of his original re- 
searches, Dr. A. Russell Wallace, is a supporter of 
Phrenology. His phrenological delineation you will find 
in the Phrenological Year Book, just issued. 


A READER.— The latest edition of “ Combe's Constitution 
of Man" though somewhat abridged with reference to the 
phrenological information is nevertheless a good shillings- 
worth. Messrs. Cassell and Co. are the publishers. We 
can supply you with a copy for 1s. 2d. post free. 


Pro Bono PunLico.— The request you ask is I fear impos- 
sible. Modesty if no other quality would restrain. The 
“Sun” must remain eclipsed, while the conjectures 
complimentary and otherwise are permitted to run their 
unchecked course. 


Wanted, Sale and Exchange. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this column 
at the following very low rate:— 


25 Words 6d. Every tour Words extra, id. 


OR SALE.—NINETY VERY FINE LIFE-SIZE OIL 
Paintings, on Canvas. For particulars, apply to G. 
Storton.— Drug Store. Northampton. 


OMBE’S PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO PAINTING 

and Sculpture, 2s. 6d. Life and Correspondence of 

Andrew Combe 6s.; Elliotson’s Physiology 6s.—Barker, 
188, Markhouse Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 


HRENOLOGICALIDIAGRAMS, LANTERN SLIDES 
&c., drawn, or painted, to any scale, in any colour, by 
practical phrenologist, lecturer's own subjectstaken. Terms 
reasonable.—Apply J. W. Whitworth, 7, James Street, 
Burnley Lancs. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. ; inclinations, Mr. Stocker soon became an author and a 
contributor on character-reading to various scientific and 
0 — other journals, including the Popular Phrenologist, The 
RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER, Esq. Humanitarian, The Palmist, Modern Astrology, London 
SrO Society, The West End Review, and Golden Penny: besides 


By J. MiLLoTT SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


Even in this scientific age there are some practical 
individuals who will look with eager interest on the portraits 
of authors and others which attract their notice, and will 
even go so far as to critically express their opinions of the 
character, disposition, and capaci- 
ties of such, though prolessing a 
disbelief in physiognomy. Whether 
people believe in physiognomy or 
not, everyone is interested in secing 
the portraits of public men, and 
nearly all will admit that the 
accompanying portrait of the 
writer, or author of an article, 
makes it truly interesting and 
realistic. 

We are, in this sketch, dealing 
with a physiognomist—a character 
R reader. During the past two 

. bfedar years, Mr. Stocker has been teach- 

ing us, by means of his valuable 
* Lessons in Physiognomy " and “ Graphological Character 
Sketches" (which have appeared regularly in the columns 
of “THE PoPuLAR PHRENOLOGIST” almost from its com- 
mencement) how to read character; now, in turn, we will 
exercise our judgment in endeavouring to read and describe 
him. 

Mr. Stocker was born on May 10th, 1877, hence he is 
quite a young man, though not so young as the accompany- 
ing portrait would indicate. He is in advance of his years 
and indicates great promise in a literary-scientific direction. 

It is about five years since Mr. Stocker first felt strongly 
impressed that there were advantages to be derived from a 
systematic study of character, and he set himself earnestly 
to work to acquaint himself with the various systems of 
character delineation; though previously to that time 
mental philosophy had been with him a favourite study. 
Having the advantages of a superior education, and of 
association with cultured people, he had many opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the characters and dispositions 
of different kinds of people. After giving the subject con- 
siderable thought and study, being satisfied with the 
soundness of its principles, and having naturally literary 
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which he is the author of two interesting and instructive 
books, which have been largely in demand both here and in 
America, viz, A Concordance of Graphology and Physiog- 
nomy, and The Human Face as Expressive of Character 
and Disposition,” the latter revised and considerably 
enlarged, is about to be published by the Roxburgh Press, 
victoria Street, Westminster, and a new work by him is 
soon to be issued, entitled, “ Practical Physiognomy ; A 
Concise Manual on Face Reading." 

Mr. Stocker's articles on Physiognomy, which appeared 
in the first volume of the “ P.P.," are most interesting and 
instructive, and have been spoken of by those whose know- 
ledge of the subject entitles them to be expert judges, as 
the best series of articles on physiognomy which have been 
published for some time. His graphological articles which 
are still appearing in the “ P,P.," may be considered unique 
—indicative of considerable originality of construction and 
thought. His original method of treatment shows the 
various manifestations of phrenological organs in the 
graphological characteristics. “Character,” says Mr. 
Stocker, “has been a conscientious and serious study with 
me during the last five years,” and he appears to have 
investigated the subject of graphology very considerably. 

Phrenologically, Mr. Stocker possesses very large percep- 
tive faculties, and is thus an accurate, minute and great 
observer. He has an excellent memory and judgment of 
forms, faces, features, details, colour, order, system of 
arrangement. Has well-marked reasoning powers, is cause- 
seeking and intuitive, fairly critical, possesses rather large 
constructive, calculative, and mathematical talents ; is fond 
of experiments, and is somewhat inventive. In addition to 
literary work and character studies, he has considerable 
abilities for medical, geological, historical (including natural 
history), and other scientific, or psychological studies. He 
is energetic and forcible when aroused ; very sensitive, 
highly refined and aspiring, prudent and very cautious. 
In disposition he is good-hearted, kindly, obliging, courteous 
and sympathetic, a sincere friend, and very unassuming. 
Though he would like travelling for the purpose of observing 
the manners, habits, and customs of different peoples, and 
to acquire experiences; his love of home, domestic life, 
friends, country, and paren is svety great. 


Man while he loves is never quite depraved.— Zamó. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
THE TWIN'S FATES. 
:0: 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


GERALD St. JOHN BHUNDARA, 


Chingford Hall Road, 
Chingford. 

I Am an old man now, my years are nearly run, and to-night 
as I gaze across the hearth at the sweet strong face of my 
dearly loved sister, Iam moved bya great impulse to tell 
how instigated and aided by her, I have been able to 
train one human being to profit by and enjoy, the countless 
benefits showered upon us by our Creator. 

Thirty years ago I held a poor curacy in Woldsworth, 
and with the consent of my rector eked out my scanty 
income by teaching. One day, our most influential 
resident called and offered me a very handsome salary, 
provided I would relinquish my present pupils and under- 
take the education of his sons, twins seven years of age. 
Needless to say I closed with the terms, and became tutor 
to Conrad and Leslie Waltham. The boys were spoilt and 
wayward, but loving and intelligent, so that my sister and I 
speedily grew attached to them, while they in turn, loved 
her with a reverent intensity I have never elsewhere observed 
in beings so young. 

Major Waltham, a man of strong artistic tendencies, but 
sadly lacking in firmness insisted upon the children's 
regular attendance at lessons, and did his best to counteract 
the effects of their mother's training and example, though 
with little success; for Mrs. Waltham, radiant in the 
possession of marvellous beauty and a matchless voice, was 
the slave of her wild undisciplined nature, passionate and 
vain. 

Previous to this time I had known nothing of Phrenology 
save its name, but that winter a well known Phrenologist 
gave a series of lectures in the Town Hall, and, these so 
interested my sister that she induced me also toattend them, 
and, as the course proceeded, our interest increased to 
enthusiasm. At the close of the last lecture, I introduced 
my pupils for examination. 

The Lecturer studied them carefully and pointed out 
how—as is often the case with twins—their characters were 
almost identical. In both cases there was the same intense 
love of beauty and music together with self-esteem and 
inordinate love of approbation. Space does not permit 
that I should reproduce the entire delineation, I can only 
add that his closing words impressed us deeply :— 

“Trained carefully and early taught self-sacrifice and 
self-control, these boys will make grand and famous men, 
for they possess the fire of enthusiasm and passion 
inseparable from genius; but allowed to grow up un- 
restrained they will become scourges of society, the prey of 
every idle whim, and victims of their own desires." 

Shortly after this poor Leslie fell a victim to his Mother's 
ill-regulated nature. The Twins resembled one another 
strikingly, not only in character but in appearance, for both 
were handsome with large dark eyes. Mrs. Waltham was 
proud of their beauty, and when pleased lavished upon them 
every form of indulgence and endearment, fickle favours 
but lightly esteemed by the recipients. On the occasion to 
which I have referred, being angered by some childish 


freedom of speech, she threw the little lamp in which she ' 
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was heating curling irons in his face, with the result that 
the poor bairn was for the time at least frightfully scarred. 

From that moment she could not endure to have the boy 
in her presence, and many a time Conrad also fell into 
disgrace, because he chose to accompany his brother into 
exile, rather than remain alone to be petted. 

‘Twelve months later, Major Waltham died suddenly, and 
his wife became sole guardian of the children. 

The funeral was scarcely over when she sent for me with 
the request that I would take entire charge of Leslie, on 
the condition that I and my sister should remove from the 
neighbourhood, and travel or reside in Europe until his 
majority, all expenses being borne by the Mother. 

Thankful to be allowed to save at least one child we 
assented. 

The parting between the brothers was very painful, but 
when one is young, one cannot long remain indifferent to 
sunshine and new scenes. 

We devoted our lives to our charge, studying carefully 
every aspect of his character, striving to mould our manners 
and conversation as they would best suit his requirements. 
We showed him how we loved him, how it pleased us when 
he did right, and pained us when he did wrong. In fact, 
tried by every means in our power to develop his higher 
nature. We gave him freedom wherever possible, but 
exacted implicit obedience when we deemed it necessary. 
For his sake 1 resigned my sedentary habits and wandered 
with him as a student of nature. ‘Together we climbed 
mountains and roamed through forests. I excited his power 
of thought in every conceivable way, seeking to build up a 
“sound mind in a sound body.” We brought before his 
notice the lives of the great and good men of the world, 
holding up for his admiration all we deemed purest and 
best. When he made friends of whom we could approve, 
we welcomed them gladly even though it cost us a pang to 
stand aside. When he grew old enough, we took him to 
the great cities and shewed him the darker side of life. 

At last, his majority was attained, and we returned to 
England to resign our charge. We had reason to be proud 
of our success, the boy had become a man full of 
enthusiasms and quick impulses, but man enough still to 


control himself to choose the right even at a sacrifice. In: 


personal appearance also he had improved the disfiguring 
scar having all but disappeared. 

After the lapse of years the brothers were reunited, and 
in the first joy of reunion hands and eyes met with all the 
old warmth of brotherly love, and for days they were 
inseparable. But, alas, how noticeable, how pitiful was the 
difference between them.  Conrad's handsome face bore 
unmistakable signs of the dissipated life he led, and, was 
frequently disfigured by bursts of ungovernable passion. 

For a considerable time, Leslie's companionship checked 
his progress down the broad road, and, I hoped great things 
of his influence ; but, alas, before three months had passed, 
they both fell in love with the same girl. Naturally enough, 
the slight preference she showed was for Leslie, whose healthy 
life weighed down the balance for him; but, the likeness 
between the brothers both in form and nature was so great 
as to render it difficult for an inexperienced woman to 
judge between them, while only seeing Conrad at his best, 
and, when after a stormy interview between the brothers, 
the latter swore he could gain her if Leslie stood aside ; and 
urged him by all the claims of brotherly love, to give him 
this last chance of reforming ; my pupil sacrificed his per- 
sonal feelings, and, promised to retire from the field until 
his brother should have succeeded or failed. 
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During the following weeks, Leslie withdrew to a great 


extent from the fashionable life he had been leading, took 
up his abode in our quiet home and devoted much of his 
time to writing. 

* [ am afraid " he said, in reply to a question of mine, 
* that if I were living in her world, and, might meet Gladys 
at any moment, I should break my promise to my 
brother." “I do not think your duty demanded any such 
promise," I said. 


* Phrenology, in which you place such implicit belief” 


he answered with a quizzical smile, "teaches that a man | 


may derive inestimable benefit by marriage with a woman 


whose qualities either neutralise his, or supply what he lacks, : 
I believe Gladys : 
is the right woman in this case, and, I must stand aside - 
because, thanks to your training, my need is the lesser." ; 


their dual character being thus perfected. 


Conrad, however, did not win the prize he coveted. 
Satisfied that he need no longer fear his brother, and 
inflamed by the apparent success of his courtship, he relaxed 
the tight hand he had been keeping upon himself, and 
indulged in his favourite pursuits of drinking and gambling. 
Rumours of his excesses reached the girl’s ears, and, at 
their next meeting she treated him with marked coldness, 
so that he left gloomy and despondent. 


Unfortunately, he fell into the hands of some of his 
boon companions, who rallied him on his dejected 
appearance, plied him with wine and spirits, declared the 
lady was only coy, and with a more importunate lover and 
such like foolery ; until mad with desire and drink, he left 
them to seek her home; and forced himself into her 
presence in such a disgraceful condition, that it was necessary 
to have him forcibly removed to his own home. 


Some hours later, his brother was summoned to his 
death-bed. Returning sobriety, brought the realisation of 
the enormity of his offence, and consequent ruin of his 
hopes, and in a fit of despair, this poor victim of cir- 
cumstance took his own life. 

And Leslie? He was right. Gladys was the woman 
most fitted to perfect their “dual character,” and, as 1 
write, their children’s happy voices float into our quiet 

room. 


PROFESSOR GOLLEDGE. 


In the issue of Reynolds’ Newspaper of January 2nd, Mr. 
Golledge again takes up the cudgels for Phrenology in 
reply to an objectionable opinion expressed by the Editor 
in a previous issue, and, undoubtedly, scores his point. 
With such watchful critics on hand, editors will learn to be 
careful. During January, Mr. Golledge has been lecturing 
with much success at Littlehampton and Chichester, eliciting 
warm expressions of approval from the local Press. 


WORCESTER. 


A useful correspondence has taken place in the Worcester 
Chronicle, in which Mr. G. Leonard Wainwright has taken 
a creditable part as the champion of Phrenology. In one 
lengthy letter, he clearly demonstrated the scientific basis of 
Phrenology, quoting Professors Ferrier, Exner, Sir C. Bell, 
Broca, Alex. Bain and others in support of his arguments. 
Mr. Wainwright is a member of the Worcester Phrenological 
Society, and a valued advocate of the Science. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 
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Away with all fear and misgiving, 
Young lovers must woo by the book— 
'There's an end to all trick and deceiving ; 
No man can be caught by a look. 
Bright eyes, or a love-breeding dimple, 
No longer the witchery fling ; 
'That lover indeed must be simple 
Who yields to so silly a thing. 


No more need we shun the bright glances, 
Whence Cupid shot arrows of yoie ; 
To heads let us limit our fancies, 
And love by its organs explore. 
Oh ! now we can tell in a minute, 
What fate will be ours when we wed : 
'The heart has no passion within it, 
That is not engraved on the head. 


The first time I studied the science 

With Jane ;—and I cannot tell how, 
*Twas not till the eve of alliance, 

I noticed her prominent brow : 
Causality finely expanding, 

The largest I ever did see, 


She's arguments far too commanding, 
Thought I, to be practised on me. 


'Then Emma came next, and each feature 
As mild as an angel's appears ; 
I ventured, however, sweet creature ! 
To take a peep over her ears : 
Destructiveness, terrible omen, 
Most vilely developed did lie. 
(Though perhaps it is common in women, 
And hearts may be all they destroy.) 


The organ of Speech was in Fanny,- - 

I shudder’d, 'twas terribly strong ! 
'Then fled, for I'd rather that any 

Than that to my wife should belong, 
I next turned my fancy to Mary ; 

She said she loved nothing but me :— 
How the word and the index did vary ! 

For nought but Self-Jove did I see. 


Locality, slyly betraying 
In Hannah a passion to roam, 
Spoke such predilection for straying,— 
Thought I, she will ne’er be at home. 
Oh ! some were so low in the forehead, 
I never could settle my mind ; 
Whilst others had all that was horrid, 
In terrible swellings behind. 


At length, 'twas my lot to discover 
The finest of heads, I believe, 
To please and to puzzle a lover, 
That Spurzheim or Combe could conceive. 
How keenly the organs I sighted 
I longed to possess in a wife ; 
Now Alice and I are united, 
And happily mated for life. 


-—Revised from “ Phrenological Almanac; 1540. 
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MARRIAGE ADAPTATION. 


By J. MILLOTT Severn, F.B.I. A. 


There is & science in the mental and physical adapta- 
tion of men to women in marriage, and the moro nearly 
it is adhered to in selecting 


MATRIMONIAL PARTNERS 


the more suitable, and consequently the more happy, 
the parties concerned will be. Love is a peculiar quality 
to define, and its assumptions may easily be misleading. 
I would prefer that love which comes of adaptation, it 
is the safest and soundest and grows daily strongor than 
that which comes of infatuation, impulse, or passion. 
There is something sometimes in individuals falling in 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT ; 


there may be a natural affinity between their natures 
—a mental or physical attraction, or both these qualities 
combined, and in these cases there would be natural 
adaptation in proportion to the degrees of affinity. 
Seeming affinities are, however, an unsafe criterion 
by which to judge. When a young man, whose natural 
affections have been for a long time pent up or re- 
strained, meets 


A CHARMING AND PRETTY GIRL 


ata party, ball, outing, or under other similarly favourable 
circumstances (a privilege he may not be accustomed to in 
the regular way), what wonder if he falls in love? And 
the same may be said of a girl; but this is mostly the out- 
come only of a moinentary passion or infatuation and is 
pursued generally without discretion. Unless there is 
some mental or physical disqualification or other good 
substantial reasons for remaining single, 


MARRIAGE IS BY FAR THE HAPPIEST 


and most natural state providing the contracting parties 
are suited to each other. To ascertain this Phrenology, 
including a knowledge of temperamental conditions, will 
be found a useful and reliable guide. 

It is a fact that we should not have far to go to discover 
women cunning, artful, selfish, and otherwise discreditable. 
There are exceptions to every rule; yet women generally 
are constant and sincere in their affections, having, as a 
rule, a strong domestic nature, love of home, of children, 
and strong conjugal love ; their 


MOTIVES FOR MARRYING 


are chiefly to have coujugal companionship, maternal 
relationships, and a home of their own; and to be 
companions and helpmates to their husbands. Men's 
affections are usually more powerful and robust, but 
they are apt to be governed too much by business or 
other selfish motives when contemplating or entering 
the marriage state. 

However well adapted individuals may be to each other, 
they will find, that after marriage there are corners to be 
rounded and smoothed ; but those who are well mated and 
who truly love each other, will not find these “ corner- 
roundings" sucb unpleasant tasks. Even where there is 
much natural affinity and much love, the artist's hand is 
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constantly required to be at work moulding or modifying 
this condition and the other. ‘There are very few of 


THOSE PERFECT MARRIAGE UNIONS 


which one reads of in romances, and, should we by chance 
meet with one, it has usually much attached to it which is 
very unreal. One likes to see something real and hearty 
between man and wife even though they may sometimes 
differ slightly in opinions. I seldom find that cool, 
restrained, formal, precise sort of married folk are very 
happy, and since one rarely sees them ruffled or put out, 
we might be led to think that theirs was a perfectly happy 
state, but I am doubtful of it. 

In a former article I had occasion to speak of ** Reserved- 
ness of Affection in Women" as the cause of much 
misunderstanding and unhappiness in married life, and I 
had intended then to quote the following instance; it may 
now be interesting :— 

Some years since, 

A LADY CAME TO ME 


for a delineation ; she possessed a good practical intellect, 
but in disposition was very exclusive, dignified . and 
reserved. For her own sake and others, I said, it would be 
well if she endeavoured to show her affection more, or, 
even by those to whom she was closely allied, she would 
be greatly misunderstood, and thus much unhappiness 
might result. She thanked me but made no comment. 
'The next day a very frank, sensitive, highly-refined, intelli- 
gent gentleman came to my consulting rooms. “Sir,” he 
said, * you have done me a great service and I am come to 
thank you. My wife paid you a visit yesterday, and after 
returning home she talked with me as she had never done 
before in our 


THIRTY YEARS OF MARRIED LIFE. 


I am indeed grateful to you and would like you to come 
to my residence at your earliest convenience to take notes 
for a full delineation of both my wife and myself, for I am 
fully convinced that your science will be of more help to 
us than anything which has yet comein our way." Arrange- 
ments were made, and shortly afterwards J went to the 
gentleman's residence. He wasan artist of some eminence, 
and I was ushered into his elaborate studio where there 
were beautiful pictures on all sides, and everything, it 
would seem, that a refined, intelligent, artistic mind could 
wish for. I remarked on the exquisite surroundings and 
the splendid pictures—his own productions. ‘ Ah!” said 


THE ARTIST, WAVING HIS HAND 


with a choking fulness in his throat and tears welling in his 
eyes, “they are nothing." “I would give everything I had 
if only my wife loved me." Judging from the lady's organiza- 
tion, I told him, she could hardly help but have considerable 
love for him, but her reservedness prevented her showing it, 
and all along he had misunderstood her; he looked at me 
with anxious surprise, for they were contemplating separa- 
tion. I wrote them each statements which have evidently 
been useful, for a member of the family calling on me 
lately, informed me they were living more happily together 
now than they had done for many years. 


Matrimony has the power of producing remarkable 
changes. For example, we know a young man who, a year 
ago, was a sighing lover, and now, through matrimony, he is 
a loving sire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. l. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 
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Lowpow.—February ist. BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. Lecture on: 
* Reading Character; What it involves and 
How to Do it,” by C. Burton, Esq., F.B.P.A., 
(Birmingham), at 7.45 p.m. Free. 


» February oth. FowLER INSTITUTE, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus. Lecture by P. 
K. Zyto, Esq. 

y February 23rd, by Mr. R. Higgs, Junior. 


BIRMINGHAM.— BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Lecture every Tuesday evening at 8 p.m. Free. 


Lectures by Mr. C. Burton, every Wednesday 
evening, at 11, County Chambers, Corporation 
Street. 


B&icHTON.— Brighton and Hove Phrenological Association, 
Goldstone Villas Church Lecture Hall, Hove, 
and Oddfellows Hall, Queen's Road, Brighton. 
Lectures in each Hall on alternate Thursdays. 
At Brighton on February 3rd and 17th, and at 
Hove on roth and 24th. All at 8 p.m. 


Kkw.— Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
at Station Parade, Kew Gardens, S.W. Stack- 
pool E. O'Dell. Admission Free. 8 p.m. 


Lryton.—February 11th. Leyton Phrenological Society, 
Lecture Hall, Grange Park Road. Annual 
General Meeting. 


4 February 25th. Conversazione. 


NEwcastLeE.—February 3rd. Newcastle Phrenological 
Society, Bible House, Pilgrim Street. Feb- 
ruary 3rd, Lantern Lecture by Mr. J. Darling. 

3 February 17th. Lecture by Mr. J. Stevenson. 
7.30 p.m. Free. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 


A CONCORDANCE of GRAPHOLOGY & PHYSIOGNOMY. 
By R. D. Stocker, anthor of ** The Human Face as Expressive of 
Character and Disposition." Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE as EXPRESSIVE of CHARACTER 
and DISPOSITION. By R. D. STOCKER, author of ** A Con- 
cordance of Graphology and and Physiognomy." New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, One Shilling. 

The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


í J SIGNOR CRISPI’S 
IVA NEW HEART TONIC. 


It increases the number and strength of the Pulse beats, 
promotes Kidney action, increases Vigour and renovates a 
Weak Heart, which is the principal cause of half our ailments. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
avvress: Homeopathic Dispensary, wipptessRo- 


MIDDLESBRO’. 
—QOR— 


West End House, Eaglescliffe, YARMOUTH. 
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CRANION'S. 
MARRIAGE REGISTRY. 
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Established to secure the introduction of 
persons desiring to be married, to partners 
with suitable or harmonious Phrenological 
endowments. 


o 


APPLICANTS desirous of taking advantage of the facilities 
offered should send six penny stamps for a “ Registration 
Form," which should be filled in by a competent Phreno- 
logist. Full particulars are printed on each “ Form." 


On receipt of the form properly filled in, with the Regis- 
tration Fee of Five Shillings, particulars are entered in a 
Register kept for that purpose for easy and ready reference, 
and a tabulated list of applicants, arranged phrenologically, 
will be kept, so that the suitability of any applicant to any 
other may be seen at a glance. 


In the event of an applicant being considered suitable to 
any person already registered, an introduction, if agreeable, 
will be arranged, and if it is found desirable not to proceed, 
other introductions may take place as opportunity arises. 


Applicants would do well to insert an advertisement for 
the kind of person suited to them in the columns of the 
“P. P." The cost of an advertisement will be 5/- for 60 
words or less, and a penny per word over. This would 
probably facilitate an introduction. 


Agencies will be opened in all parts of the country, all 
applicants to which will be Registered and dealt with at 
the Central Office as well as at the local Branch, so that 
splendid opportunities will be presented by introductions 
between persons all over the land which would otherwise be 
impossible. 


I shall be glad to arrange with recognised Phrenologists 
in all parts of the United Kingdom to open Branches at 
their consulting rooms, (on remunerative terms), where 
similar registrations can be made, the whole forming one 
scheme. 


‘The utmost secrecy will necessarily be observed, and no 
name will be divulged without its owner's special permission. 


SEND FOR A 2 


REGISTRATION FORM 


—TO— 


“CRANION,” 
Popular Phrenologist Office, 
64, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


WRITE FOR A FORM, 
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1898 MODELS. 


“Waltham s Don” 


_ $ $- 
Excellent a eC d 
e > > . Finish. 


Highest 
Possible 
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Ff 9 & 


Sole Agents for the 
United Kingdom: 


CYCLES made by the 


WALTHAM Mit. C0. 


$ $ $ 


Ladies or Gents 


DON, .. £12 195. 
WALTHAM, £16 165. 


9? * 


I The DON, 27, 28, 29 & 30, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Agents required where not sherk 


A AA 


The WALTHAM CYCLOMETER, 10,000 ries add repeat. 


Wanted, Sale and ERES. | | 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this column 
at the following very low rate: 
. 25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra. | TE 
HRENOLOG IC AL LANTERN SLIDES. HAND 
Drawn, 6d. ; Crayon Drawings, rs. ; Painted, 2s. 6d. 
Lecturer's own subjec ts taken. Send for list to J. Edward 
M'Cann, 34, Knowsley Street, Preston. 

RAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERGRAPHS SUC- 
CESSFULLY drawn from Handwriting by the “ lead- 
ing end-of-the-century graphological expert." In practice 
17 years Testsummary, ts. 1d.; Fuller Reading, 2s. 7d. ; all 
all particulars, free. — E. Gorrie, Sunnyside, Melton Mowbray. 
ANTED.—COPY OF MORGAN’S “SKULL AND 
BRAIN,” Spurzhéim’s Lectures on “Elementary Phren- 
ology,” and  Furneauxs “ Phrenology.”—A.W.S., 208, 

Romford Road, Stratford. 
OR SALE, NEW.—SIZER'S “CHOICE OF PUR- 
SUITS,” 4s.; Fowlers “Phrenology Proved,” 3s. ; 
Drayton's * Brain and Mind,” 3s.; ** Talks on Character 
Building," 2s.; Spark's * Intuitional Palmistry,” 2s. 6d. ; 
Baughan's ‘‘ Character in Handwriting,” 2s. 6d. ; Nichol's 
* Physiology," 23. 6d,; Dr. Browne's * Phrenology,” 3s. ; 
* How to read Character," 2s. 6d. ; Cowan's * Science of a 
New Life," 6s. ; Combe's “Constitution of Man ;" 3s.; 
Combe's ** Lectures on Phrenology,” 3s. ; Inman's *' Preser- 


vation of Health," :s.; Naphey's “Physical Life of 
Woman," 2s. 6d.; Fowlers * Lectures on Man,” 2s.; 
Fowler's ** Self-Instructor," 1s. ; Cohen's ditto, rs. ; Morgan's 


“Bust of the Human Brain,” 
Victoria Street, Grimsby, 
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5s.—Professor Haw, 89, 


Adjustable Trip Hand, 5/- 


(í CRANION, ," THE EDITOR OF 
The ‘‘ Popular Phrenologist,’’ 


las be consulted by clients who desire a faithful delineation 
of their characters at his office, 


64, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS, Il a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Consultation Fee 5s. Written Statements from 21s. 


BLACKFORD & CO's 


CELEBRATED 


Sewing Machines 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By SIGNOR CRISPI. 


For some time, a lively correspondence 
has been carried on in the columns of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle on the 
Science of Phrenology; but I think the 
opponents have been satisfied, as they have failed to accept 
a definite challenge made to them, to producea simple head 
of a healthy person, the development of which is opposed 
to phrenological science. ‘The losing party to pay expenses, 
and give £100 to a specified charity. 


A Fair 
Challenge, 


» x* 
+ 


My attention has been called to the 
practice of examining heads by phrenologists 
for very low fees. I am of opinion this is 
a great mistake, as independently of the fact 
that it gives a lot of work for little pay, it lowers the status 
of phrenologists in the eyes of the public. Personally, I 
would rather decline the work than give a delineation for 
less than half-a-crown, and that is little enough. The 
struggle for existence knows no law except “ Get if you can,” 
hence, I know persons who though entirely ignorant of the 
Science and Art of Phrenology, make a good living by 
presuming to read characters at sixpence per head. 


The Fees 
Question. 


* + 
* 


Amongst successful business men, there 

The Morality are some who rapidly build up fortunes, then 

Of Statesmen. push themselves into parliament, and become 

the Nation's Statesmen. A large intellect, 

witl. large animal propensities, distinguish many of these ; 

7 their development of moral brain being such as just keeps 

them within the pale of the law. We can well imagine the 

kind of governors they will make, unless kept in check by 

public opinion. To such as these, we owe our class 
legislation. 


* * 
* 


But Nature will sooner or later have her 
revenge for every violation of the moral law. 
To some extent, we see this exemplified in 
the families of men who have most assidu- 
ously devoted their minds tu business, and not permitted 
themselves sufficient relaxation to allow their exhausted 
vitality to recuperate. ‘The great majority of these have 
one or more children who are non compos mentis. Thus 
nature pays her debts for violated law. 


Nature's 
Revenge. 


* * 
* 


Can we wonder at Socialism appealing 

The Revolt successfully to the growing intelligence of the 

Of Intelligence. working claasses, who, every day have their 

eyes opened to the bare-faced audacity of 

class legislation, produced by men of less moral sense than 

themselves. Need we be surprised if the people rose en- 

masse and endeavoured to sweep all such laws from the 

statute book, instead of patiently waiting until we bred a 

higher class of legislators who should hold the good of 
humanity to be their sole aim, 
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This is a scientific age, and I yet hope to 
Science The see the teachings of Phrenology playing a 
True Guide. more important part in the government of the 
world. Mankind will then revert to greater 
arcadian simplicity. Our legislators will then recognise that 
Science is the voice of God, speaking to the minds of men, 
the truths which shall be for their instruction and happiness; 
not as an aid to grasp millions in gold or bonds, but rather 
for the alleviation of human suffering, and the amelioration 
of human woes. 
* + 
* 
My best wishes for the prosperity of the “ P. P." and its 
readers during the coming year. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
Bv F. W. Forp. 


Under this head, notes and news on general scientific 
subjects, especially those of interest to phrenologists and 
hygienists will be given. : 

The author invites suggestions and questions for this 
column. 

Reports on proprietory specialities will also be given as 
Occasion arises. 


o 


“ Boil your milk." It is very probable that not only is 
unboiled milk responsible for a large proportion of infectious 
diseases, but also for the prevalence of tuberculosis in this 
country. The bacillus of typhoid is easily destroyed at a 
temperature of eighty degrees. 

Hygienists should therefore preach and practise the above 
text. 

Itis with regret that we note the growing use of powerful 
chemicals as preservatives of food. 

Hygienists should direct their attention to this matter. — 

'The medical profession has lost one of its most active 
workers, Mr. Ernest Hart, M.R.C.S., D.C.L, editor of 
the British Medical Journal, who died on January 7th, at 
Brighton. Mr. Hart was in his 62nd year, and for some 
time had been in bruken health. 

At the age of twenty-two, he became associated with the 
Lancet, and, at thirty, was appointed editor of the British 
Medical Journal. 

He has written articles of great value, on subjects con- 
nected with public health, including reports on the influence 
of milk in spreading zymotic disease, on water borne typhoid, 
vaccination, etc. 

Phrenologists would do well to study the character of such 
men as Mr. Hart. An excellent life-like photo may be seen 
at Vander Weyde's, 182, Regent Street, London. 


GREAT MEN. 

Mr. Webb gave an excellent lecture at Leyton on Friday, 
14th inst., entitled “ Well known men and their Phrenology.” 
The lecture was illustrated by lime-light views and a number 
of photos of eminent men were exhibited. The lecturer 
showed how comparatively young students of Phrenology 
could see for themselves the reason why these great ones 
of the earth had left and were leaviag their foot-prints on 
the sands of time. 

There was a very intelligent auditory and a number of 
knotty questions were asked and answered, 
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I have to thank the many who have written me such 
complimentary letters on the improved appearance of the 
“P.P.” It is very gratifiying to have so many who take an 
interest in its progress. I trust each will do his best to 
increase its circle of readers. 


+ * 
* 


One letter only have I received in opposition to my 
* Marriage Scheme.” I only desire to put into practical 
operation, the advice which professional Phrenologists are 
constantly giving their clients, to select their partners on 
Phrenological lines. The Registry I have started gives such 
clients their opportunity. 

* + 
* 

I have to apoligise for the late appearance of the January 
Number, but the delay was incidental to a change of printers 
and arose through a misunderstanding. Further, I am con- 
stantly being asked for the 1898 YEAR BOOK. In this 
case again I have to apologise for the printers, who now 
make a final promise to deliver the YEAR BOOKS to me 
on February 4th. 

*o* 
* 

I have been compelled to hold over a large number of 
articles received for this Number, but space is limited, and 
authors are now many. Will my Contributors have patience 
and I will endeavour to produce all accepted articles as 
soon as possible. 

* * 
* 

Volume II. of the “ P.P.” is now on sale, price 2/-, by 
parcel post 2/6, and I have had Vols. I. and II. bound 
together in one volume, the price of which is 3/6, by post 
4/-. All back numbers and Vol, I. are still on sale, 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 


By RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER, 


Author of “ The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,” 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” ete., etc. 


XII.—Miss Lote FULLER. 


Miss Loie Fuller, whose autograph is given herewith, has, 
as can be seen by its inclined and somewhat irregular 
strokes, a keenly sensitive, impressible temperament. 

The strong movement of the handwriting, which is its 
chief feature, shows great variability of mood ; its (usually) 
large dimensions indicate impulse, and the: (generally) 
thick F crossings, etc., denote vivacity, energy, and verve. 

Amongst Miss Fuller’s largest, or most active ‘ organs," 
may be mentioned her Weight (consistent slant of letters). 
Form (symmetrical shapes of letters), Time (even flow of 
writing), and Constructiveness (original form of capitals, 
etc.), which materially assist her in dancing, giving her, as 
they do, a conception of the laws of gravity, motion, and 
marked individuality in all she attempts. 
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The /ength of the strokes is very remarkable, showing 
expertness, activity—both of mind and body. 

There are dramatic talents revealed—a strong perception 
of humour is shown by the sharp tracing and wavy “ head ” 
of the “IF ”—imitative ability by the letters of various 
sizes, and suavity in the “u” shaped “er,” etc., which give 
charm of manner, power of adapting herself to her 
surroundings, and elasticity of mind. 

The almost perfect curves and light style signify refine- 
ment of mind: ideality being thereby represented. Hence, 
all she does is in good taste. 

She is fond of receiving applause, moreover, as the rather 
flourishy capitals and embellishment below the same signify. 
Approbativeness aids her in a marked degree with what she 
does, and causes her to be desirous of winning the favour 
of others. ‘Tact is shown in the diminution in the size of 
the letters towards the ends of the words. 

Miss Fuller likes society ; witness the wide spaces between 
the letters, and she does not at all relish the idea of being 
second to any in the affection of those she likes. Altogether, 
it may be said of La Loie Fuller that she has, in every way, 
the requirements for taking, as sbe has, some foremost 
position in the world of entertaining ; that she has a warm, 
affectionate nature, quick sympathies, a keen sense of 
humour, and a desire to take an active part in whatever 
sphere of life she may be placed. 


A bashful lover had not sufficient courage to pop the 
question. On informing his father of the difficulty he 
laboured under, the old gentleman replied, passionately, 
* Why, you great booby, how do you suppose I managed 
when I got married ? "—*' Oh, yes, you married mother, but 
I've got to marry a strange girl !" said the bashful lover. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH 
OF 


H. BEERBOHM TREE, Esq. 


By ALFRED Hupert, F.B.P.A. 


Mr. H. BkERROHWw ‘TREE is generally admitted to be 
one of the very first actor-managers of the day. ‘The Press 
is unanimous in declaring that, in producing Julius Cæsar, 
he has not only successfully accomplished a task of gigantic 
magnitude, but has done so in a manner which far sur- 
passes, in true interpretation, beauty and grandeur, any 
previous attempt which has ever been made to stage this, 
great and powerful tragedy. The Pa Mall Gazette of 
Monday last says —— 


“Mr. Tree’s latest production is possibly the 
worthiest tribute that the theatre has ever paid to 
the genius of Shakespeare . . . Mr. Tree has sur- 
passed himself . . . . and on Saturday evening there 
were not wanting many experienced and expert play- 
goers to declare that, taking it all in all, no such 
perfect production as this has ever been scen upon any 
stage." 

In March of last year I had the pleasure of delineating 
Mr. Tree's character, and at the time was bold enough to 
prophecy that he would become one of the greatest actors 
of the age, and that he would surprise even his most 
enthusiastic admirers by the quality and magnificence of 
the work that he would produce. 

That prophecy has, in a measure, come true, although 
Mr. Tree will do even greater things than he has already 
done. 

Mr. Tree is a gentleman. He also is an actor to his 
very fingertips; and so thoroughly docs he indentify 
himself with the characters which he impersonates, that, 
whilst it is next to impossible for him not to be successful 
as an actor, the strain upon his entire nervous system 
must be tremendous, 
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Mr. Tree has a particularly well developed body, whilst 
the temperament is distinctly nervous. His complexion is 
fair and fresh, the eyes are blue, the hair fair, the muscular 
tissue supple, and the features are well proportioned and 
finely chiselled. He is particularly observant, sees quickly, 
thinks quickly and acts promptly. He is brim-full of 
earnestness, energy, enthusiasm, and, in a sense, is too 
impressionable, excitable and intense: feeling and passion 
operate with affection, friendship and sympathy, in a very 
marked degree. 


Whilst Mr. Tree is ambitious and fairly self-reliant, he 
is also exceedingly desirous of pleasing his friends, and is 
most considerate for their interest and general well being : 
towards his especial favourites he is prodgal in his generosity. 
He easily wins the confidence, esteem and love of others 
by his frank, open, honest, sympathetic manner towards 
them, and nothing would grieve him more than to know 
that his confidence had been betrayed. In private life he 
would be particularly free and unconventional, and yet 
there are but very few who would take any liberties with 
him, for, with his jovial and humourous and friendly nature, 
there is also a quiet dignity, and those who are permitted 
to enjoy his more exclusive society will easily see in him 
many qualities which will command their respect and 
esteem. 

Mr. Tree's brain, measures about 2314 inches in circum- 
ference, and whilst generally well developed, it is especially 
full in the anterior or intellectual region. The lower brow 
is wide and deep from the opening of the ears forward, 
which indicates strong perceptive or observing faculties and 
shows capacity to attend to details, and to judge of the 
intrinsic and artistic value of things. T'he very full develop- 
ment of the upper forehead and the marked width above 
the temples show that the faculties of Construction, Ideality, 
Comparison, Causality, Wit, Imitation, Time and Tune, 
are all fully developed. 


It is clear, theretore, that in natural talent and capacity, 
Mr. Tree is highly endowed, and the harmonious blending 
of the faculties give, and will continue to give, great 
versatility of gifts, including, Music, Arts, Poetry, and 
Literature. ' 

Imitation very large and active, enables Mr. Tree to be 
a splendid mimic, but he is also one of the most original 
actors of the age, and in so high a state of activity are his 
emotional faculties that he can, by an effort of will, call 
any one or more of them into exercise. ‘This is especially 
so with regard to Wit, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Com- 
bativeness, and Self-Esteem. 

The organs of the Personal Sentiments, which are located 
at the crown of the head, are quite subordinate in point of 
size and activity to those of the intellect and imagination, 
consequently in Mr. "l'ree's acting there is not the slightest 
stiffness or conventionality such as is frequently seen in the 
performance of many otherwise very good actors. 

In theatrical matters Mr. Trec is a great speculator: he 
is brim-full of the spirit of enterprise, and is almost prodigal 
in his expenditure for such things as will gratify his aesthetic 
faculties, and in the bestowal of gifts to those who are 
specially endeared to him. 

Mr. Tree is particularly fortunate in having so charming 
and accomplished a wife, who is able to render him such 
material aid in various ways. Mrs. Tree is not merely an 
admirer of her husband's genius, but is a co-partner with 
him in a large share of his work, 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
o—— 
By James Weme, F.B.P.A. 
O: 
FIRMNESS.— Concluded. 


In concluding our remarks on this organ it is necessary 
to observe that Firmness cannot act alone. It is always an 
auxiliary to other faculties. No faculty can persist in its 
activity without large Firmness to aid it to do so. For 
example, Conscientiousness may lead the martyr to the 
block. Firmness helps him to bear his fate with inflexi- 
bility and stedfastness. On the other hand, when a 
criminal has this organ largely developed, the hope of 
reforming him is proportionately small. ‘This organ is 
very great in Prince (the murderer of Terriss), who a few 
days ago exhibited a callous doggedness and self-satisfaction 
in the dock that only a person similarly endowed could have 
exhibited. It is in such cases as this that the want of a 
suitable education, f.e., on phrenological principles, is most 
apparent. On the other hand, the want of a sufficiently 
large development of Firmness was equally apparent in Dr. 
Jim, whose fiasco in the Transvaal exhibited his large 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness and weak respect for 
authority, as well as his weaker Firmness. Had he been 
strong in Firmness, he wouldn’t have succumbed so readily. 
Guiteau, who murdered the President of America, Abraham 
Lincoln, had a similar development to Prince. ‘They were 
both mentally incapable of superior work ; they couldn't 
believe such to be the case; they dwelt on their supposed 
wrongs till they believed they were great sufferers ; they 
sought out a means of revenge, dwelt on it and decided 
to punish their supposed enemies. Firmness increased 
this determination more and more till action was necessary. 
'These men ought to have been advised by a phrenologist, 
and properly advised, that is till they took the advice, they 
would have become harmless, though humble citizens. 


Large Firmness gives persistency and determination, and 
as some would call it “a strong will,” for some writers have 
confounded Firmness with Volition. That this is wrong 
will be apparent from the following remarks. 


It is no uncommon thing for a person bathing in the sea, 
to be carried away by tlie tide, either through inability to 
swim against it, or the strength of the current, and, in sight 
of a crowd of onlookers, fully aware of his danger. 
Amongst the excited crowd, would be some “ heartless” 
persons possibly, that is persons with small Benevolence, 
but, most of them, and in fact, very nearly all of them 
would feel the keenest anxiety concerning him. ‘Those with 
large Benevolence (which is the same thing as Charity and 
Sympathy) would be exceedingly anxious to save him, and 
those with large Friendship, Love of Approbation and Com- 
bativeness still more so. Many of these would make the 
attempt. Those with largest Hope and smallest Caution, 
would be the first to throw themselves in the water, and, 
those with large Destructiveness or Energy, would fight the 
waves most valiantly. 


Finding the current strong, the waves boisterous, the 
water cold, their strength weakened, many would soon return, 
giving up. the attempt. Some going further would lose 
* heart" when they saw the unfortunate sufferer sink in the 
deep. But for our present purpose, let us suppose that all 
the brave swimmers were all equally endowed with Benevo- 
lence, Courage, Strength, etc., that they were alike in every 
particular except in one. One of them had a larger 
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development of Firmness. He is seen to struggle on when 
all the others sought their own safety. But he redoubles his 
efforts. An indomitable resolution compels him to strain 
every nerve and muscle. He fights his way to the spot 
where his brother mortal disappeared. He dives after him, 
and, just when all were giving them up for lost, they are seen 
floating on the crest of a wave. The solitary swimmer 
battles the devouring sea, and, after agonising efforts, they 
near the shore. All help is rendered them as they reach 
the beach exhausted, or, in the case of the bather, appar- 
ently lifeless. They are deaf to the shouts of applause that 
greet them. After much perseverance on the part of the 
medical men present they are resuscitated. The brave 
saviour of his fellow had one organ larger than all else. 
His large Firmness held him to his work. Having made 
up his mind he could not return without accomplishing his 
self-imposed task. 


Firmness of itself could not have donethis. It required 
the brotherly-kindness of Benevolence, the courage of Com- 
bativeness, the energy of Destructiveness, Hope, etc. 
Without these Firmness would have been inert and im- 
passive. It did not produce the emotion that all or nearly 
all felt equally with him. It did not give the zwi// to attempt 
the rescue. Others wiled, as they thought, but failed to do 
what they willed. Hence the statement of metaphysicians 
that will is an element of the mind, a separate faculty, is 
incorrect. It is the resulting determination of all the 
faculties combined. Some people are very firm, and others 
very unstable certainly ; but this difference results from the 
differences of the developments of the organs affecting 
them, including Firmness. 

Again, some people have “a will of their own” in regard 
to some things, and are very “ invertebrate " on others. 


It is absurd to think that anyone can will without a mofive 
for doing so. A person always wills the thing that particu- 
lar moment: it is the resultant of inclinations— passion, 
observation, sentiment reflection. 


Suppose three thieves have a strong desire to steal. Fear 
of exposure and punishment may prevent one of them from 
carrying out his desire, on account of his large Caution and 
Love of Approbation, sympathy for a sufferer may prevent 
the second from carrying out his desire, and the third may 
be deterred by the knowledge that a more convenient 
season will probably be offered him. And, had any one of 
the three possessed large Conscientiousness, he would have 
had little or no desire to attempt such an injustice. 


It is our organisation that decides our will, and this is 
constantly variable according to the surroundings affecting 
us, so much so is this the case that many people find they 
do not do the things they “would”: that is obstacles and 
temptations vary their will as they present themselves. 


Some people are so obstinate that they hold to an opinion 
Or to a course of action that appears unsound or mis- 
chievous, and in some cases very injurious to themselves. 

The English are often considered as the most dogmatic 
and persevering of nations. The Rev. Sidney Smith said: 
“If the English were in a Paradise of spontaneous pro- 
ductions they would continue to dig and plough, though 
ad Were, never a peach nor a pine-apple the better 
or it.” 
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“Time works wonders,” as the woman said when she got 
married after a thirteen-years' courtship. 
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Address :—G. WILDE, Occult Book Company, 
6, CENTRAL ST., HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. 
W. T. Strap, Esq., the Editor of ‘ Borderland" and the '' Review of Reviews," 
Nue " Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
t Geo. Wilde, Esq. “ August 23rd, 1893. 
“Dear Sir, ~l yesterday read over your horoscope to the subject of it—the test 
case I mean. You will be pleased to know that both he and 1 were immensely 
staggered by your success. You had hit off with extraordinary accuracy so many 


events of his past life that it was quite wonderful.—-I am, yours very truly, 
“(Signed) W. T. Stean.” 


NATAL ASTROLOGY OF THE CHALDEANS. 


By Geo. WILDE and J. DODSON. — 10s. 6d. post free. Will enable 
‘anyone to compute the horoscope, 
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The names and addresses of qualified phrenologists will be inserted 
in this list for six months for half-a-crown. Additional matter will be 
charged, four words one penny for each insertion. The Fellows of the 
British Phrenological Association will be distinguished by the letters 
F.B.P.A. without extra charge. 


LONDON— 

CRorHALL, E., 499, Harrow Road, W. (from ro till 4). 

Hupert, Professor, F.B.P.A., Past President of the 
British Phrenological Association ; Consulting 
Phrenologist and Specialist for mental cases. 
Studio and Consulting Room : 23, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

O’DELL, SrAckPooL E., F.B.P.A., 8, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C. 

WARREN, F. R., 65, Northwold Road, Stoke Newington 
Common, N. 

BIRMINGHAM— 

Burton, C., F.B.P.A., School of Psychology, County 
Chambers, Corporation Street. Free Lecture 
every Wednesday Evening. 

BLACKPOOL— 

Moores, MARK, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. Mark 
Moores never calls at people’s houses, or places of 
business, to seek examinations, and never has 
done. 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 

HATFIELD, W., No. 3, Promenade. 
BRIGHTON— 

Severn, J. MiLLor, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 
BRISTOL— 

Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
DORCHESTER— 

GoLLEDGE, Mr., ARTEMAS, Phrenologist-Physiognomist. 

Letters : Dorchester. 
DUBLIN— 
Jounson, GERVAIS, 4, Grosvenor Square. 
LANCASTER— 

TavLogm, Joun, Wm., F.F.P.L, F.B.P.A., &c., Phren. 
Inst, Castle Buildings, Consulting Phrenological 
Specialist, Author of * The Hygiene Physician,” 
“The Standard Register,” &c. Morecambe in 
summer as usual 

LEEDS— 

WINTERBURN, Madam Exess, F.F.I., Gothic Villa, 
Chapeltown Road, Registered Phrenologist and 
Physiologist. Consultations. Lessons. Fees from 
2s. 6d: to £2 2s. 

LIVERPOOL— 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 
RHYL, N.W.— 

CHEETHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative .nstitute, 
30, Queen Street, Consulting and Practical Medical 
Electrician ; Inventor of CHEETHAM’S PATENT 
BATTERY. 

SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 

Brooks, WALTER, 3, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne 
Street, Lecturer on Mental Science, Character 
Studies from Photos. 

SWINDON— 
Batt, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA, LANCS — 

ALLEN, JOHN, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.l, &c. Educational 
Phrenologist and Physiologist. Dealer in Spect- 
alities. 
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The Influence of the Nervous System 
on the body, in Health and Disease. 
—0———— 


Bv H. Davrgs, M.D. 
0—— 
Specially written for the “PP? 


Tue health of the brain depends upon the properly 
regulated exercise of the mental faculties, and the general 
bodily health is largely influenced by the state of the brain. 
Thus, though outside the sphere of the dominance of will, the 
involuntary system is plainly subject to changes, dependent 
wholly upon causes operating, in the first place, upon the 
brain itself. That this is so, is readily demonstrated by 
observing the organic excitations or depressions resulting 
from mental disturbances—excitations and depressions that 
affect the heart, the lungs, the stomach, and—more or less 
appreciably—the whole organism ; and disturbances induced, 
too, by such emotional causes only. It does not seem 
to be sufficiently realized that the brain influences the 
whole body and determines its condition to an extraordinary 
extent, This being so, consideration as to its manner of 
operation, and the conditions that may render it most 
beneficial to health and happiness, becomes obligatory on 
all to enter into. 

What is generally spoken of as ‘nervous energy, nerve 
fluid, nerve conduction, nerve force,” has been the theme of 
many a philosophy and many a hazard. ‘The most com- 
mon notion is probably that which identifies it with 
electricity, a notion warranted to this extent, that many of 
the results obtainable by nervous action,'such as muscular 
contraction, etc., can be also produced by the application of 
electricity. I am not going to attempt to define the exact 
nature of nervous influence, nor those conditions indispen- 
sable to its manifestation, nor indeed the precise manners 
in which its results are produced. It will be sufficient for 
my present purpose if it be clear— First, that the nervous 
system brings an active influence into operation—Second, 
that this influence is conveyed and distributed by the nerves 
thrcughout the body from the brain in just such manner as 
blood is conveyed by the blood-vessels from the heart, viz:— 
distributively,—nerve power, like blood matter, being quite 
an essential to life—Thirdly, that upon the brain and 
the extent of its exercise depend the effects induced by it 
upon the organs and functions generally. It is demonstrable 
that interference with the transmission of nervous influence 
has an immediate effect in modifying organic function ; thus, 
the division of any nerve between the brain and, say—the 
lungs or stomach, induces cessation of the respiratory or 
digestive function, no matter how deep be the mental 
effort to excite it. Although the organs themselves may be 
severally healthy and capable, the interception of mental 
stimulus renders them lifeless and useless. As with total 
interference with mental stimulus, so, in proportion is the 
result when the necessary amount of mental force is 
modified or its quality lessened. In mental distress we 
find a peculiar depreciate state of the brain induced ; hence, 
the body in general will partake of the derangement. Of 
course, the influence may be other than depressant—it may 
be accellerant, as in the case of sudden joyous excitement, 
when, nervous stimulus, receiving excitation, increases, and 
induces a corresponding activity in the bodily parts. 
Form any years, the occurrence of vomiting, bowel, and other 
disturbances after the reception of grievous news; inordinate 
passion, or sudden alarm, was regarded as most mysterious, 
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but is now known to be only a testimony to the effect of 
mind on body. It is certainly reasonable to infer that, as it 
affects one organ it affects another. The same remarks are 
analagous to the muscles ;—receiving stimulus from an 
active, decided mental condition, they act in like manner to 
it; receiving stimulus from a depressed mental condition, they 
become slow, inert and lax; receiving the stimulus from a 
passionately excited mental condition, they become excited, 
powerful, and, at times, when the mental excitement is 
extreme—as in lunacy or extreme rage, their exercise, 
passing the limits of will, becomes convulsive and abnor- 
mally excessive. Space forbids observation of the many 
effects of nervous influence, they vary according to the 
faculties in greatest action at the time of its exercise. If 
what are understood as the lower feelings be predominant, 
the stimulus they originate must be prejudicial. If the 
higher feelings be in the ascendent and balanced by a 
proper and reasonable exercise of the selfish propensities— 
that moiety necessary to impart force to character—then the 
nervous influence is one most capacitated to be efficient in 
inducing and sustaining healthy bodily conditions. 


Now, a standard ot mental equilibrium is what we should 
allstrive to attain unto, and, it is in the labouring forth is, that 
we recognize the need forculture of those faculties in which 
Phrenology is able to demonstrate our deficiency, and the 
necessity for withstanding those deterrent influences that we 
may be naturally prone to, and which Phrenology, with no 
less certain hand, can point out to us. There should be 
a symmetry, an equilibrium of intellect with feelings. 

It is very striking, the number of people who locate the 
seat and cause of indigestion and kindred ills in the stomach. 
Indigestion results from insufficient mastication and insali- 
vation, inadequate stomach action and insufficiency or excess 
of pancreatic, bile, and intestinal secretion, but, it also results 
from inattention to mental condition. People are uot 
necessarilylazy who suffer from the last named cause. Over- 
concentration of mind, unbalanced by the necessary propor- 
tion of exercise of the feelings, often induces this. The 
stomach and other organs are unprovided with a sufficiency 
of nervous stimulus, they become impaired in their functions, 
and there follow the dyspepticandhypochondriacal symptoms 
which so often render life itself a burden to ZiZferafeurs and 
lead to those strange and otherwise unaccountable actions 
which are so frequently recorded in the daily papers. 
Many people may find the key to a healthy heart condition, 
a healthy lung condition, a healthy stomach condition, a 
heathy muscular condition—in attention to the mental 
condition. ‘That fear is parent to disease, I am assured, 
and a bright vigorous mind and well balanced, is the best 
provocative of health. We see on every side testimonies to 
the harmony existing between the moral and physical world, 
and it is often in the franchising of the orbit of this harmony 
in our own persons, that is to be found the explanation of 
the deficiency of our terrestrial happiness. Every medical 
man knows that the apprehension of ailments is an obvious 
predisposition to them. The efficacy of a hopeful and 
cheerful state of mind is, to say the least, extraordinarily great, 
Who has not heard of “Faith healing"? the words 
* Faith healing" are unfortunate in their choice, for it is 
not so much faith as mind that is involved in the exer- 
cise. What is Mind Healing other than a natural result? 
It is not at all necessary to designate it either miraculous or 
supernatural. The nervous system, which is the monitor, 
the governor, the conductor, the reins of the body, is stimu- 
lated, endowed, strengthened, and invigorated; its func- 
tions act upon the organs and parts in just the same 
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infrequently met with. 

How is this mental condition to be approximated. Often 
by deceit of one or more of the senses—it is useless for me 
to enumerate instances. 
he obtained, or by what methods, as long as it is obtained. 
The plan, however, most to be recommended, is that of so 
informing the mind and educating it, that it shall realize the 
importance of its office, and strive to reach an altitude in the 
discharge of it. In comprehending these statements, a few 
words of caution are necessary to warn against any sweeping 
sort of belief that a% bodily ills are curable in this way. 
Unfortunately this is not so. ‘There are diseases which are 
amenable to professional skill alone, though in these the 
mental condition is, of course, of very high indication ; and 
there are other diseases and afflictions which these two com- 
bined in the highest degree can do no more than, as 
auxiliaries, ameliorate ; still, if they do that, life will be 
cheered and rendered brighter, and the couch which one 
is destined never to vacate, except when taken to that 
rest oblivion, which we all must sooner or later enter—even 
such an none may have affliction rendered less burdensome, 
and obtain, if but fleeting radiant glimpses of a peace and 
hope which would have otherwise been denied. 


BRIGHTON. 


On February 14th a lecture on “The "Truthfulness and 
Usefulness of Phrenology " was delivered before the Oxford 
Street Mutual Improvement Society, by Mr. Henry J. 
Barker. The meeting was well attended and the audience 
most attentive and enthusiastic. After the lecture Mr. Barker 
demonstrated practically the truthfulness of his Science hy 
examining two heads with remarkable correctness. In 
thanking the lecturer, several gentlemen testified to the 
pleasure and profit with which they had listened to the 
lecture. The chair was taken by R. J. Stitt, Esq. 


HOOK. 


A very interesting lecture was given in Hook Board 
Schools by Mr. R. W. Brown to a large and attentive 
audience. The lecturer endeavoured to impress upon all 
present the importance of proper moral, mental, and physical 
culture, and explained that the causes of the defects in the 
body or mind (or brain force) were not the result of Divine 
oversight or incapacity, but resulted from moral corruption 
on the part of menand women. A gentleman was examined 
and publicly certified to the accuracy of the delineation. 


THE “MORGAN” FUND. 


The secretary of the Fund Mr. J. Rutherford, of the Daily 
Leader, Sunderland, desires to thank the many friends who 
have kindly contributed to the fund. He wishes to give 
special thanks to Messrs Wm. Brown (Wellingboro’), G. B. 
Coleman (Hendon), G. D. Stewart (Edinburgh), J. Allen 
(St. Ann’s-on-Sea), J. Thompson (Scarboro’), J. G. Addison, 
W. Glass, the Revs. E. W, Jenkins, and T. B. Angold, Dr. 
Withinshaw, Misses E. Penn-Gaskell (Kensington), S. H. 
Maxwell (Brixton), and others. It will interest the subscrib- 
ers to know that the veteran phrenologist through the help 
rendered, has been comfortably located in Sunderland, since 
August last. Although now in his 76th year, Mr. Morgan 
is in fairly good health, and is as enthusiastic as ever in the 
defence of Phrenology. The Secretary will be glad to hear 
from those who have not yet contributed to the fund which 
at the present time stands in need of assistance. 
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It does not matter how the result : 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
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'THE ordinary meeting of the above took place on Feb. 
Ist at 63, Chancery Lane, when there was a very good 
attendance of members and friends. The President occu- 
pied the chair. 

By way of opening the proceedings, a test examination of 
a gentleman was given, Mr. Webb first delineating the 
character, in the absence of Professor Hubert from the 
room, the Professor then being requested to examine the 
same head, the object of such examination being to test the 
accuracy not only of the examiners, but of Phrenology. 
Mr. Overall (the subject) declared that the examinations 
were in accordance with his known character. 

The minutes were then read by the Secretary, and two 
new members admitted, after which the PRESIDENT said 
he had great pleasure in calling upon Mr. Burton to 
deliver his lecture. ‘The lecturer, he knew, had a high 
conception of his calling as a phrenologist, and was 
credited with a good reputation ; he was sure, after listening 
to the lecture that evening, they would be wiser and 
consequently better men and women. 

Mr. BURTON said it was a moot point as to whether a 
provincial inember could attend the headquarters of any 
institution, and presume to tell those who assemble there 
anything with which they were not already acquainted. 

Phrenology and character-reading are often confounded ; 
are they the same thing ? If not, which shouldoccupy the first 
position, a knowledge of human character, or the appreciation 
of Phrenology. Many phrenologists seem to accept Phren- 
ology as a religion, a faith to hold in the face of everything, 
and in applying Phrenology they show that the head is para- 
mount, in that certain shapes have certain qnalities. In 
his opinion, character should be placed first. Phrenology 
must suffer through being put before everything else. If, 
however, we use it for the purpose of aiding our knowledge 
of humanity, that would be to put it in its accredited form. 
We profess to be dealing with character, yet we represent 
Phrenology and not character. If we read the character, 
the assumption is that we know something of the nature of 
man. Some men who have known nothing of Phrenology 
have been able to describe character correctly, notably our 
great writers as Dickens, Thackeray, and the genius Shake- 
speare. If we cannot describe character without Phrenology, 
we cannot with it. We must know what Nature has made 
men to be. We find men whose minds seem to manifest 
the wisdom of a God, they are able to do everything and 
are successful in everything. Others there are who seem to 
know nothing and are not even conscious of their existence. 
How can we know these differences? It is plain that we 
must gather all the facts relating to man's development and 
all the possibilities of his nature. If we attempt to describe 
that which we do not know, and of which we cannot con- 
ceive, we are doing wrong. Man, in the course of 
development, asks, Why am I here? What is the object of 
my existence? We are told there is another state of exist- 
ence. How does that effect us? If we deal with man, we 
must recognise and account for these longings, they are 
factors in the case. We must find all the conditions 
beginning with existence. Take the markings on the bust, 
search them up, examine into each, see if they exist in 
humanity, and if so, what is their nature. With all our 
faculties use increases their power, non-use decreases it. If 
men were placed in a dark cave their eyes would eventually 
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go blind, and in the course of generations the organ itself 
would vanish, this is in accordance with natural law. All 
organs grow because they are wanted ; they evolve because 
they are necessary to the nature of man. The whole of the 
powers man possesses, exist to put him into relationship 
with the world around him, his environment. His faculties 
are primarily and solely to put him into relationship with 
the objects of their functions. Man grows in accordance 
with the law of necessity, and every change of condition 
means a change of direction of growth. If we desire to 
grow in a musical direction we must place ourselves under 
conditions where we shall be suhject to musical influences, 
and so with every other power. The people of London 
have a different method of expressing themselves, and have 
different faces to the people of Birmingham. Why is this? 
Because we have each grown into harmony with our sur- 
roundings. When, by observation, we note similarity of 
growths, we know the conditions from which they have 
resulted ; as is the character so is the body ; as is the mind 
so is the head. If character alters, it reports its alteration 
in the body. 

What is Mind? Have we no conception of its nature? 
Thought affects us and alters our conditions, hence, mind 
moulds the body. ‘T'he body is simply the representative of 
the mind. It was at one time a difficulty for him to believe 
that mind was of itself a distinct entity, but, the study of 
human náture had taught him that mind is everything, and 
the body nothing. As a man thinks, so is he. When 
one is ill, depressed, in pain, the sight of a friend will often 
act asa charm, and, secure for a patient a good night's rest. 
What is it which performs the act? ‘The Mind. The will 
commands, the physical obeys. Many phrenologists never 
isolate the faculties, and, never define individual or primary 
powers, they often ascribe to one faculty, the function of 
another, for want of this power of distinguishing the dis- 
tinct functions of each. We are not sufficiently exact in our 
definitions and statements, that is one reason why other 
scientists will not accept our teachings. 

It must, howerer, be bornein mind, that, although present 
day scientists boast of their exactness and their wealth of 
knowledge, time was when their subjects were in a condition 
of great indefiniteness ; they were in no better position than 
are the phrenologists of to-day, until their professors awoke 
to the necessity for change, then, the incompctent were kept 
out of their ranks, and the road was narrowed till they 
arrived, where they stand to-day. The British Phrenological 
Association is moving in that direction, but, we must have 
charity for the ignorant professors who have been denied 
hitherto the necessary educational facilities. 


If we can rely upon development, we can ascertain the 
measure of any power. It is wise in studying Phrenology to 
take a single mental faculty, find what its nature is, what it 
means, in fact, exhaust every source of information availa- 
able There are gradations of development ; we recognise 
that a large head represents a large mind, but the lesser 
cannot comprehend the greater, although the greater can 
comprehend the lesser. The man can comprehend the 
child, but the child cannot comprehend the man. ‘The 
small headed phrenologist cannot comprehend the man 
with a large head, and, it is unwise for him to pretend to 
do so, no man with a small head should be a professional 
phrenologist, because of this incapacity. What is the use 
of a blind man dictating about light to a man whocan see ; 
it would be absurd. In examining character how do we 
proceed? We have to use our knowledge of numan nature, 
and the facts which we have acquired in our observations. 
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In the first place, man begins to live, the brain grows from 
the base up, and from the back up towards the crown, and 
onward to the front. Growth begins with the body, this 
harmonises with the base of the brain, which is the first to 
develop, and the functions of which are purely physical, 
dealing with the body. When this portion of the brair is 
well developed, the bodily functions are good and vice versa. 
As we go higher up, the next tier of organs represent the 
active condition of life in our relationship to each other, to 
business, family, etc. The next higher tier gives improved 
conditions of Social life, and the organs on top relate to the 
highest and spiritual. 

Height of brain as well as breadth at base is a condition 
of power; the large base represents the strength of the 
animal powers, and the vertical line, strength of character. 
To have a high head, is therefore a basic condition which it 
is necessary to take into consideration. 

A discussion ensued which was contributed to by Messrs. 
A. Hubert, Donovan, Cox, Morrell, Webb, Durham, and 
Withinshaw. Space prevents a report appearing. A vote 
of thanks to Mr. Burton concluded the proceedings. 


BLACKPOOL. 


Since the refusal of the Corporation to allow phrenologists 
on the sands, the peripatetic gentlemen who pose as por- 
fessors have been pitching their tents, not only metaphorically 
but actually, on the South Shore Fair Ground. Messrs. 
Ellis and Outhwaite have now procured a lease of this 
ground, and Mr. Albert Ellis (of the Ellis family) has 
decided to permit none but reputable practitioners of 
Phrenology to utilise the place. It is to be hoped that an 
end has come to the many objectionable practices which 
have, unfortunately, hitherto disgraced the subject we all 
love so much. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On Wednesday, February gth, Mr. P. K. Zyto gave a 
lecture on * Phrenology, Phrenologists, and Experimental 
Physiologists, past and present," at the Fowler Institute. 
'The lecture was of a purely scientific character, and the 
arguments brought forward were clear and forcible, shewing 
the lecturer's thorough grasp of his subject. The lecture was 
listened to throughout with marked attention and interest, 
and at its close an interesting discussion followed, after 
which Mr. Zyto gave a practical demonstration of the 
Science. 


Mistakes of Marriage. 


Miss Florence Marryat lectured on February 11th at St. 
James’ Hall on the “ Mistakes of Marriage." 

Reviewing them in order from the hasty courtship and 
prolonged honeymoon onwards, Miss Marryat said the pro- 
verb, “ Familiarity breeds contempt,” applied especially in 
marriage. She would advocate greater care in the choice 
of life-partners, more individual privacy, such as prevailed in 
French households, and a limitation of the number of 
children. After a good word for the much-maligned 
mother-in-law, Miss Marryat concluded by saying that when 
more trust and freedom prevailed, marriage would be 
happier. 

Meantime, she was not sorry that women no longer con- 
sidered marriage as a profession, but were striking out for 
themselves. 
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READING. 


By RICHARD DIM8SDALE STOCKER, 
* The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,” 
** A Concordance of Graphology,” ete., etc. 
—0— 
XIII.—SiR Squire BancrorT BANCROFT. 


SIR SQUIRE BaNcRorT, whose signature is reproduced 
herewith by his kind permission, has a particularly inter- 
esting personality, which is well indicated by the 
graphological signs which we are about to consider. 
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His handwriting, we notice, is (1) graceful ; (2) cultivated 
—not in any degree approaching “‘copper-plate” or round- 
hand—without either vu/gar or extravagant pen-movements ; 
and (3) has been very quickly delineated, and traced upon 
the paper. And these facts assure us that the organic 
quality and mental grade of Sir Squire Bancroft is high— 
also that he has a quick intelligence, and excellent powers of 
comprehension. His artistic capacity is illustrated in the 
curved formations of many of the letters—notably of the 
[1] S," «€ q,” «€ e," “ B,” and [1] a." 

The perceptive powers preponderate—as the signs for 
Individuality (acute, definite outlines to most of the letters), 
Form (compact, elegant shapes to capitals), Size (margin— 
of letter—even, lines and letters equi-distant), Weight 
(equality in slant of letters), Order (* i" dotted, stop placed 
after signature), Language (vezy fluent style, names joined), 
and Time (even, regular flow in motion of handwriting, &c.) 
which are larger than those for either Causality or Com- 
parison (capital letters not united with the rest, and but few 
unconnected, in signature)—indicate. 

Hence our subject will be noted for his ability to observe 
correctly—to note the outlines, contours, bulk and magnitude 
of objects—to perceive and apprehend the laws of gravity 
and motion—to notice whether things are put in their 
proper places and to himself pay attention to the law of 
order. Form and Size, too, give the capacity to picture in 
the mind’s eye the character pourtrayed and a sense of fit- 
ness—both necessary in dramatic representation—while Sir 
Squire Bancroft's large Language—added to his well-defined 
Comparison, large Human Nature (letters often unconnected 
in body of letters, besides being often of angular forms, and 
nearly always at equal distances apart), very strongly indicated 
Wit, (brisk, hasty and buoyant movement of writing), exceed- 
ingly influential Ideality (refined style, “e” Greek-shaped, 
final of “d” usually turned back or over letter, among 
numerous other signs), well-represented Sublimity (rather 
large letters of handwriting), and Agreeableness (“u” 
shaped *n"), shows us, in an unmistakably plain manner, 
the source from whence histrionic talents are mainly derived. 

His fine sense of humour, tempered by deliberation and 
judicious restraint (shown by the temperate final strokes), 
in combination with taste, imagination, power of “ sensing ” 
character, lucidity of intellect, and the faculty for interesting 
and amusing others spontaneously, reveal, at once, the 
leading gifts of Sir Squire Bancroft. 
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As regards his other characteristics, —which are numerous, 
on account of the interesting developments and combina- 
tions of the organs, —it may be observed, that a good 
degree of Force, Executiveness, and Resistance (shown by 
the thick bar to the “t” and the strongly marked line which 
sweeps to the left under the autograph) coupled with large 
or full Firmness (blunt terminals), Conscientiousness (letters 
set running in a level-line—non-complicated strokes, etc.), 
Continuity (names, and words often—umted—unmistakable 
signs of thoroughness—-not much variability in methods 
employed in forming letters), and Ambition (ascendant lines 
of writing) give, to a great extent, the incentive to utilize 
his endowments to advantage. 

In the slope of the writing, moreover, and in the very 
wide spaces between the letters (they are more crowded in 
the signature than in the rest of the specimen of hand- 
writing), we are shown the signs for Benevolence and 
Friendship—which,—giving a generous, kindly instinct, — 
till us that Sir Squire Bancroft has others, besides himself, 
whom he desires to befriend—and this, I think, has been 
fully demonstrated in his thoughtful and liberal aid in behalf 
of the hospitals. 


NOTICES ON PUBLICATIONS. 
———— 

PwyLLwyDDEG (Phrenology). Z. N. Fowkr & Co. 
This is a treatise on Phrenology, and chart or register com- 
bined, in Welsh. Strange as it may appear to us there are 
still large numbers of persons who speak and use the Welsh 
language, and who know no other. For these, hitherto, 
phrenologists have made little provision, and Mr. W. A. 
Williams is to be congratulated in his work. I am sure the 
following, which I quote, will be interesting to all my 
readers :— 

“ Williams da gloddia goluddion—au hawdd 
Ymenyddiau dynion 
fel dewr Gat fil dirgelion 
I wella'r byd oll o'r bón" 

SELF INSTRUCTOR IN PaLMisTRY. Price 6d. Z. A. 
Fowler & Co., London. This is an attempt to provide a 
register for marking the ‘‘ developments " of the hand similar 
to the chart of the phrenologists, and, although we have no 
faith in any species of fortune telling, yet Mr. J. Allen, the 
author, has, we acknowledge, shown considerable ingenuity 
in compiling and arranging the doubtful details at his 
command. 


RECEIVED :— South- Westeru Gazette, Cadets’ Own, Vege- 
tarian, Human Nature, &¢., &¢. 


The Human Hair Harvest. 

It will doubtless surprise many to learn that the dealers in 
human hair do not depend on chance clippings here and 
there, but there isa regular hair harvest that can always be 
relied upon. It is estimated that over 12,000lbs. of human 
hair is used annually in the civilized world for adorning the 
heads of men and women, principally the fair sex. The largest 
supply of hair comes from Switzerland, Germany, and the 
French provinces. There is a human hair market in the 
department of the Lower Pyrenees, held every Friday. 
Hundreds of hair traders walk up and down the one street 
of the village, their shears dangling from their belts, and 
inspect the braids which the peasant girls, standing on the 
steps of the houses, let down for inspection, Ifa bargain is 
struck the hair is cut, and the money paid on the spot. 
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[One PENNY. 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES: THE 
REASON WHY? 


—o——_. 
By J. Mittotr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


It is very evident that there is considerable inadaptation 
existing amongst married people which is the cause of much 
unhappiness and misunderstanding. Phrenology throws 
much light on these matters, and if consulted, offers 
invaluable advice. Unsuitability, lack of adaptation, mis- 
understanding, selfishness, and want of thought and 
consideration, are 


THE PRIMARY CAUSES OF INHARMONY 


and unhappiness in married life, and the remedies are more 
largely in people’s own hands than is generally supposed. 
There are some mental and physical conditions in men and 
women which are entirely en rapport—there is that in each 
which, when brought together, is found to harmonize. Such 
favourable conditions in individuals of opposite sex tend to 
bring about intense love and admiration for each other, and 
are naturally productive of the desire and ability to make 
each other happy in wedlock, should it be consistent with 
other conditions,—as business circumstances, social status, 
etc. Others are less favourably constituted for this purpose, 
yet there may not be so great 


A DISPARITY IN THEIR NATURES 


but that they could cultivate and restrain such qualities as 
do not quite harmonize, and live fairly happily together. 
There are others whose natures are so entirely antagonistic, 
—one possibly possessing a high degree of quality of organi- 
zation, intelligence, refinement, and culture—the other 
lacking in intelligence, unsympathetic, vulgar, coarse, and 
low, that it would be quite impossible for them ever to agree 
or to be in sympathy with each other. Frequently, for 
want of Self-Esteem and courage, men, and women, too, 
will marry beneath them. In these cases the lady may be- 
come disappointed, and even after a time disgusted with the 
habits and conduct of her matrimonial partner ; while 


MEN WHO MAKE THESE MISTAKES, 


if they do not soon lapse into indifference, or allow them- 
selves to be brought down to the lower level of their part- 
ners, are apt, after a time, to treat their wives as menials 
rather than equals. Such cannot be very happy. Many 
marry very indiscreetly ; they do not know, nor do they seem 
to care, whether they are doing the right thing, or whether 
they are adapted to marry, or are suited to their partners or 
not; and thus recklessly taking the risk, there is little 
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wonder if marriage with them proves to be a -failure. 
Marriages between persons who are each excessively firm 
and inconsistent, very avaricious, unsympathetic, of weak 
moral qualities, or weak intellect ; who have each excessive 
social natures, strong passions or tempers, who are excessively 
imaginative, sentimental, extravagant, improvident, despond- 
ent, reserved ; or who are each of the same 


EXTREME DEVELOPMENT OF TEMPERAMENT ; 
or have similar excessive or extreme developments, mental 
or physical, should be avoided ; as such inadaptations are 
decidedly unfavourable to happiness in marriage, as well as 
to offspring, should there be any. Men ought to know 
more decidedly the kind of women who will make them 
suitable and good wives, or seek the aid of Phrenology and 
not be lured into marriage by impulse, passion, frivolity and 
display ; and women ought to make it their duty to be out 
and out wives—helpmates to their husbands, and instruct 
themselves in good time in a knowledge of the maternal 
and domestic 
DUTIES OF WIFE AND MOTHER. 

This would not alone enhance their own comforts and happi- 
ness, but the further love and respect of their husbands. 
For though men may be considered strong-minded and 
practical in business and many other matters, they are 
generally the greatest ignoramuses possible in their domestic 
and love affairs, and in judging of their own needs and 
requirements in these particulars, In fact, women ought to 
be very guarded respecting those men who can do their 
courting otherwise than awkwardly. 


A Marriage Examining Board. 

A reformer in the Ohio Legislature has introduced a Bill 
requiring persons applying for marriage licenses to-pass a 
medical examination. The Bill forbids the issue of a license 
to any person suffering from dipsomania, insanity, or 
tuberculosis. It provides for a marriage examining board of 
three physicians in each county. I fear the restrictions will 
fail to effect their purpose; as with license or no license, 
marriages will be consummated. It is, however, desirable 
that candidates for matrimony should not be kept in ignor- 
ance of the mental and physical condition of their 
contemplated partners, and, it should be rendered compul- 
sory for each person contemplating marriage to be examined 
by a public officer, and the result communicated to the pro- 
posed partner before the marriage ceremony could be legally 
enacted, so that none may be married in ignorance of facts 
which should be known. If, after this, the parties still 
preferred to link their fortunes, the responsibility would be 
their own.  Cranion's Registry i is in the right direction. 


PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
—— :0: —— 


SAVED BY PHRENOLOGY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


Mr. T. W. ALLEN, 
38, Prospect Hill, 
Leicester. 


EARLY in the present year, I chanced one evening to be 
sitting in the waiting-room at one of our provincial railway 
stations, awaiting the arrival of my train which was due in 
a few minutes. In order to occupy the intervening time, I 
withdrew a copy of the current issue of the “ Popular 
Phrenologist" from my inside breast pocket, and glanced 
cursorily at its contents. I was about to return the journal 
to its former receptacle when I caught the eye of a gentle- 
man sitting some short distance away. He appeared greatly 
interested in me, I knew not why, and there was a look upon 
his face which plainly said, that he would like to make my 
acquaintance. Almost immediately he came to me, and 
said: *' Excuse my impertinence in thus addressing you, but 
observing by the paper you were just reading, that we are 
both interested in the science of Phrenology, I could not 
resist the desire I had to speak to you." 

Of course, I assured him it was no rudeness on his part, 
and expressed my pleasure in meeting with a gentleman who 
took such a deep. interest in Phrenology. The ice thus 
being broken, we fell into conversation, our discourse 
naturally embracing many side issues and subjects collateral 
to Phrenology. During a pause in the conversation, my 
interesting phrenological acquaintance suddenly remarked : 
* What do you think of * Cranion's Marriage Registry ?’” 

* What do I think of it," I replied, “I consider it is a 
move in the right direction, and commend the courage of 
the gentleman with the very apposite nom-de-plume, and 
trust the venture will meet with the success it deserves." I 
then expatiated somewhat upon the many vices which resulted 
from the union in marriage of persons temperamentally and 
phrenologically antagonistic to each other, citing the com- 
mon vice of drunkenness, which in many instances is but 
the effect of a cause, the cause being an inharmonious 
alliance. I also endeavoured to show how marriages on 
Phrenological lines would obviate all this wedded wretched- 
ness, and result in harmony and consequent happiness to 
those persons who are adapted to each other according to 
Phrenology. 

When I had ceased speaking, my acquaintance readily 
acquiesced in all I had said, and, if possible, evinced more 
enthusiasm and warmth on this phase of the science than I 
had done. I remarked upon his ardour and extreme optim- 
ism upon the subject of Phrenological marriages. 

He instantly replied, “ I have reason to be enthusiastic on 
this subject of Phrenology, and when you have listened to 
a personal reminiscence, which I will relate, I think you will 
admit I have just cause, not only to be enthusiastic, but also 
extremely thankful for its applications.” As a youth I was 
of a restless and roving disposition, and would not settle 
down to any trade or profession, and, consequently, when I 
reached manhood's estate, I had no fixed calling on which I 
could depend for my livelihood. About this time the 
emigration craze to South Africa was just reaching fever 
heat, and thinking, perchance, I might be more successful 
in a strange land, I determined I would try my fortune and 
emigrate. In course of time I arrived at South Africa, and 
did try my fortune, but it turned up no better than it had 
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done i in my nátive lid. I just managed to eke out a bare 
existence and that is all, and I always say that if a man can- 
not succeed in his own country where he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the trade and commerce, he has a very small 
chance in a foreign land. 

Well, after I had been there a few years, I had had quite 
enough of it, and longed to return to the land of my birth, 
but my desire could not be gratified, as I wasalmost without 
a cent. Things went on in this manner for, perhaps, five or 
six months longer, and every day I became more dissatisfied 
with my surroundings, when at last I had a stroke of good 
fortune in the form of a small unexpected legacy from a dis- 
tant relative. On receipt of the good news, you may guess 
I boarded the first steamer bound for England, as the 
solicitor had enclosed sufficient money for my present needs. 
On my arrival in dear old England, I became possessed of a 
certain sum of money, not a large amount, but still suffi- 
cient to enable me to make a fresh start in life. My 
experiences in South Africa had knocked some of the non- 
sense out of my head, and I decided I would marry and 
settle down to a business life. Well, the question I had to 
solve was, how could I meet with a suitable partner in 
marriage ? As consequent upon my sojourn in Africa, I knew 
scarcely any lady among my limited circle of acquaintances 
eligible for the post. 

Whilst in this dilemma, one morning in glancing down 
the columns of my morning paper, I saw an advertisement 
which ran somewhat like this :—‘ Young lady, 26, well edu- 
cated, refined, musical, domesticated, small capital, wishes 
to meet with gentleman with similar tastes, a good income, 
with view to matrimony. Address, “ Integrity,” office of 
this paper.’ 

Thinking, perhaps, that the lady might be similarly situ- 
ated and in the same difficulty as myself, I replied to the 
advertisement and was referred to a certain office in the city, 
where I then resided. I thereupon repaired to the address 
as directed, and, although I suspected I was in communica- 
tion with a matrimonial agency, I put aside my scruples, 
and asked for an introduction to the lady advertiser. A day 
or two later, as arranged, I received an introduction to the 
lady who answered to the description, as far as I could judge, 
of the wording of the advertisement, in every detail. 

The interview ended very satisfactorily, and I thought the 
lady would answer my requirements exactly—you see I am 
an exceedingly practical man,— but, I did not intend to do 
anything hurriedly, so I suggested we should occasionally 
have the pleasure of each other's company, and in that 
manner, discover whether our tastes were similar or dissimi- 
lar. At this the lady demurred a little, though in a very 
courteous manner, and appeared to want to bring matters 
quickly to a climax, but eventually, she consented to my 
suggestion. 

By her not readily accepting my proposal, my suspicions 
were aroused, and, although having nothing further on which 
to base my mistrust, I began to doubt the honesty of her 
intentions. How to prove whether my suspicions were 
justified or not, and really test that integrity which her som- 
de-plume indicated, at first, I did not know, until I remem- 
bered having read some time previously the utility of 
Phrenology in the choice of a wife. I immediately decided 
J would see if this science could in any way assist mein my 
difficulty, and at our next meeting, I asked the lady if she 
would accompany mefor a short walk. Skilfully steering in 
the direction where I knew a professional Phrenologist could 
be found, I laughingly suggested we should both consult 
him. I was extremely surprised how readily the lady 
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acquiesced in my suggestion, and I began to fear I had 
distrusted the lady, and misjudged the motive which 
prompted her to seek my acquaintance. Evidently,she knew 
nothing whatever of Phrenology, or entirely disbelieved in 
its teachings, or, she would not have consented so willingly 
to submit to a Phrenological examination. 

Before the examinations, I informed the professor I had 
read that Phrenology might be of great service in showing 
how far two persons were adapted to each other in marriage, 
and told him it was on that point especially I wanted advice. 
When he had delineated both our characters, mine with 
surprising accuracy, and the lady's, I thought, not very flatter- 
ing to her, he turned to me and said firmly and deliberately 
—and how well I remember his words, “ your natures do 
not harmonize at all, you are not fitted for each other, and, 
if you marry, life-long misery and unhappiness will be your 
lot." 

“ When we again reached the street, the lady commenced 
to ridicule, banter, and treat the matter as a huge joke, 
doubtless, expecting me to do the same. But I had received 
further confirmation of my suspicions, and the whole affair 
with me at anyrate began to assume'a serious aspect. 
Leaving the lady as soon as consistent with courtesy, I 
burried back to the Phrenologist to gain, if possible, more 
explicit information. On my arrival, he expressed his 
pleasure at my return, saying he really had desired to say 
more during the delineations, but could not do so in the 
presence of the lady. He then plainly unfolded to me the 
real character of my lady companion, saying she was intel- 
lectual, refined, but cunning and dishonest, and lamentably 
deficient in morality. I then told him how I became 
acquainted with her, thanking him warmly for his timely 
advice and warning. On arriving home, I immediately 
wrote a short epistle stating that having discovered that our 
natures were so incompatible, I desired that our acquaintance 
should terminate ; of course, saying I regretted being com- 
pelled to take the step I had, but it was not to be avoided. 
In reply, I received. a letter full of the foulest abuse, and 
with threats of the penalties I should incur did I not make 
some recompense ; and not till then did I fully comprehend 
the immense benefits I had received from my visit to the 
Phrenologist. I handed the missive to my solicitor who 
quickly silenced the writer, and, for a time, I heard no more 
of the lady fortune-hunter. In the meantime, I formed 
the acquaintance of another lady, and conscious of the aid 
I had received from Phrenology on one occasion, I deter- 
mined I would abide by its decision again. The lady and 
myself repaired to the self-same Phrenologist, who on this 
Occasion, assured me of our suitability to each other, 
congratulating me on my happy choice. I have now, I am 
proud to say,—next to yours, of course—(and smiling at 
me) the best wife in England. 

A short time after my wedding had taken place, and whilst 
upon our honeymoon, I read in my morning paper, that my 
former lady acquaintance, under several aliases had been in 
connection with another male, doubtless, her husband, con- 
victed of attempting to levy blackmail, and both were 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. Truly, I can say, I 
was saved by Phrenology.” 

The railway porter now announced the arrival of my train, 
and shaking hands heartily with my loquacious acquaintance, 
I stepped into an empty compartment, and whilst speeding 
homeward pondered upon his lucky escape. 


FINGER-NAILS grow at the rate of rather more than 17Zin. 


in a year. a 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 


By RicHaRD DrwspALE STOOKER, 
Author of “The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,’ 
** A Concordance of Graphology," etc., ete. 
—o— 
XIV.—Mn. WILLIAM S. GILBERT. 


IT has most truly been said that the capacity for taking 
“infinite pains” constitutes Genius, and Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
autograph (reproduced herewith), if it proves nothing else 
bears testimony to the assertion. 


Everything about it shows—not merely cultivation and 
talent—but carefulness, deliberation, and thoroughness : ` 
there has been no undue hurrying over the process of form- 
ing the letters—which, whilst being uttered by a ready, quick 
motion of the hand, are all thoroughly legible and plainly 
delineated. 

Mr. Gilbert’s gifts are many, and of a varied description, 
as everybody knows. He is, at once, an excellent draughts- 
man and the most skilful humorous verse-writer we have. 

His Form and Size—shown by the proportional and well- 
shaped letters—are largely responsible for his talent in 
the former direction; whilst his wellindicated Time, 
Language, Mirthfulness, and Ingenuity—shown by (a) the 
measured flow and (b) general connection of the letters, and 
(c) the "throw-off" of the (d) uncommon G—contribute 
towards his powers in the latter. 

Human-Nature (G separated from 7) and Order (f dotted, 
methodical style) are both very well denoted; and our 
Subject's Conscientiousness (letters evenly set down upon 
the paper in a row) and Firmness (/ strongly barred and G's 
terminal finished bluntly) both assist him in bringing forth 
the “fruit "—which readers of the inimitable ** Bab Ballads ” 
and such as revel in the “ Gilbert-and-Sullivan” Savoy 
Operas enjoy so much. 

There is more quiet dignity about this specimen than 
love of display. There is, truth to tell, very little showfulness 
implied. Discretion, reticence and caution in acting are all 
well represented in the compression of the letters. 

Mr. Gilbert has stated, in an interview, that he is about 
as unmusical as any man can be—and it will be observed the 
down-and up-strokes of his signature do not round out. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to enter into “ negative” 
qualities—but, as the sense of “ Rhythm "—of which nobody 
probably ever had a better development than Mr. Gilbert —— 
has been confounded with “ musical capacity," it is as well, 
is this particular case, to draw special attention to the above 
fact. 

The truth is, that Rythm is—as all phrenologists are 
aware—one of the functions of Time—and, as such, proves 
to be one of the leading factors in Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
interesting personality. 

REE 


ACCORDING to an eminent physician, in going upstairs 
one has to exert eight times the strength that is required to 
traverse the same distance on the level. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


By Sicnor Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


In looking over the articles by corres- 
Incompetent pondents one or two have attracted my 
Phrenologists. attention from the diversity of opinion in 
regard to the points from which to accurately 
measure Brain development. The ideas of most phren- 
ologists are gloriously vague and misleading; they don't 
appear to have studied a real standard work on the subject 
before becoming full-fledged Professors. I have often 
wondered at the assurance with which some people assert 
their opinions, and very often the most ignorant are the 
most dogmatic in both Manner and Language. 


*o* 
* 


'The first rule for young students to attend 

Findthe to is the formation of the skull, and to do this 
Moral Organs. scientifically they must master certain points 
in anatomy. Take for the first definite land- 

marks the centre of the parietal bone and the centre of the 
frontal bone. These are easy to distinguish, and, like the 
North Pole Star, are practically fixtures. Now draw a 
straight line from one point to the other and you have an 
infallible guide from which to estimate the moral brain ; the 
moral faculties being always above the line and the pro- 
pensities always below it. "There is no guess work here, it 
is a scientific fact upon which you can challenge the world. 


*o* 
* 


Rule No. 2:—Find the most prominent 
Thenthe portion of the Zygomatic arch, and you will 
Intellectual. notice that it corresponds closely to the fissure 
of Sylvius, which divides the middle lobe of 
the brain from the anterior lobe, the seat of the Intellectual 
faculties. ‘This anatomical sign corresponds, in the living 
subject, to the most prominent part of the cheek bone; all 
in front of a line drawn at right angles to the above line is 
Intellect, behind it are the propensities. This again is a 
scientific fact which is incontrovertible. "There is no person 
with a large Intellect but who also has a long head in front 
of this point. 


* * 
* 


Rule No 3:—Learn the situation of the 
Mastoid Process, and draw another line from 
this point to the centre of Ossification of the 
parietal bone, and you have another land- 
mark from which you can estimate the size of the social 
faculties. 


Next the 
Social. 


* * 
* 


Next note the two frontal eminences which 

Lastly the correspond to the organs of Casuality, and 

Propensities. draw two parallel lines directly backward; 

you at once see the lateral development of 

the propensities. These points are definitely fixed in Nature, 

never vary, are easy to find, and are of inestimable value in 

diagnosing character. Allother points laid down by persons 

ignorant of anatomy are misleading, they hamper young 
students and bring disgrace on Phrenology. 
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The student who can utilise these points 
The Value has a scientific grasp of the subject which 
of Knowledge. is incontrovertible, and forms the basis of 
a true phrenological education. At a future 

time I may have something more to add to these rules. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On January 28th, a Lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
Geo. Freeman, on “The Use and Value of Phrenology.” 
Speaking of responsibility he said it must be owned that a 
study of the science would certainly modify the ideas which 
most people had of responsibility. But whilst it modified 
his ideas, it would also emphasize responsibility. The Rev. 
Hy. Moulson raised some technical points regarding the 
difficulties to be met with ina practical application of the 
science and gave rise to quite a bright and racy discussion. 
The Rev. C. Edmunds, M.A. occupied the chair. 

The above Society held its third Annual General Meeting 
last Friday evening. ‘The chair was taken by the Rev. Chas. 
Edmunds, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Leyton, the retiring 
President. 

The President elected for the coming year is E. H. 
Kerwin, Esq., J.P. The Committee is as follows: Mrs. 
Laurie, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Lee, and Messrs. Beadle, Stacey 
and Thornton. It has been decided in addition to the 
lectures, social evenings, and other work of the Society 
there shall be elementary lessons in Phrenology for the 
benefit of members desiring it. Mr. James Webb has 
already consented to assist in this way. Mr. Webb's name 
asa Phrenologist is well known, and as he is at the same 
time an experienced schoolmaster no one who has the time 
need be without some amount of practical knowledge ot 
this interesting subject. 

The Society loses a splendid President in the Rev. Chas. 
Edmunds. He has done much for the Society during the 
past year. He is one of those clergymen who are not afraid 
of stepping a little in advance of others and continually 
recommends the study of Phrenology to those engaged in 
ministerial work. He will still remain an active member of 
the Society. 


BIRMINGHAM 
PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On February ist, Mr. J. Davis gavea lecture on “ Love, 
Courtship and Marriage." ‘The lecturer dwelt on the neces- 
sity—for physiological and social reasons—of carefully 
taking into consideration the choice of suitable partners. 
He believed the "accidental" method of choosing, was 
responsible for most of the unhappiness in married life. 
After the lecture, one lady and one gentleman came forward 
for delineation by the lecturer. The characters given were 
confirmed by friends present as correct. 

On February 7th, Mr. E. H. Carlyon led the study on 
Phrenological faculties, dealing with the primary functions 
and positions of Order, Calculation and Locality. 


* WHaT shall we do with our daughters ?" inquired Mrs. 
Livermore, and a Yankee editor, an inhuman wretch, replies, 
“ If they are like their mothers—wear false hair, corsets, and 
high-heeled shoes, powder and paint—wring their necks at 
once." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. L 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


—o— 


Lonpon.—March 1st. BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. Annual General 
Meeting, Members only, 7.45 p.m. 


March oth. Fow er INSTITUTE, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus. Lecture by Mr. G. B. 
Coleman, 7.30 p.m. 


m March 23rd, Mr. J. B. Eland, 7.30 p.m. 


BiRMINGHAM.—March rst. BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL 
Society. TEMPERANCE INSTITUTE, Corporation 
Street, Lecture on “ Phrenology and Education ” 
by W. E. Parish. FREE. 8 p.m. 


5 March 8th. ‘Causality and Comparison,” Mr. 
E. W. Davies. 


5 March 15th. ‘Questions and Answers,” Mem- 
bers and Friends. 


5 March 22nd. Lecture by Mr. Jas. Davies. 
ái March 29th.  Delineations by Students. 


Lectures by Mr. C. Burton, every Wednesday 
evening, at 11, County Chambers, Corporation 
Street. 


BRicHTON.— Brighton and Hove Phrenological Association, 
Goldstone Villas Church Lecture Hall, Hove, 
and Oddfellows Hall, Queen's Road, Brighton. 
Lectures in each Hall on alternate Thursdays. 
At Brighton, on March 3rd, 17th, and 31st, and 
at Hove on roth and 24th. All at 8 p.m. 


Kew.—Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
at Station Parade, Kew Gardens, S.W. Stack- 
pool E O'Dell. Admission Free. 8 p.m. 


LeyTon.—March 11th. Leyton Phrenological Society, 
Lecture Hall, Grange Park Road. 


NEWCASTLE.—March 3rd. Newcastle Phrenological Society, 
Bible House, Pilgrim Street. Review of the 
Session by the Members. 


TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 

A CONCORDANCE of GRAPHOLOGY & PHYSIOGNOMY. 
By R. D. STOCKER, anthor of ** The IIuman Face as Expressive of 
Character and Disposition.” Art Canvas, One Shilling. 

THE HUMAN FACE as EXPRESSIVE of CHARACTER 
and DISPOSITION. By R. D. STOCKER, author of ** A Con- 
cordance of Graphology and and Physiognomy." New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, One Shilling. 

The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


í J SIGNOR CRISPI'S 
“VIVA, NEW HEART TONIC. 


It increases the number and strength of the Pulse beats, 
promotes Kidney action, increases Vigour and renovates a 
Weak Heart, which is the principal cause of half our ailments, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
oosrss: Homeopathic Dispensary, ?nppizseao- 


MIDDLESBRO’. 


West End House, Faglesclifle, YARM-ON-TERS, 
Google 


 CRANION'S 
MARRIAGE REGISTRY. 


(e) 


Established to secure the introduction of 
persons desiring to be married, to partners 
with suitable or harmonious Phrenological 
endowments. 


Oo 


APPLICANTS desirous of taking advantage of the facilities 
offered should send six penny stamps for a “ Registration 
Form," which should be filled in by a competent Phreno- 
logist. Full particulars are printed on each “ Form." 


On receipt of the form properly filled in, with the Regis- 
tration Fee of Five Shillings, particulars are entered in a 
Register kept for that purpose for easy and ready reference, 
and a tabulated list of applicants, arranged phrenologically, 
will be kept, so that the suitability of any applicant to any 
other may be seen at a glance. 


In the event of an applicant being considered suitable to 
any person already registered, an introduction, if agreeable, 
will be arranged, and if it is found desirable not to proceed, 
other introductions may take place as opportunity arises. 


Applicants would do well to insert an advertisement for 
the kind of person suited to them in the columns of the 
“P, P.” The cost of an advertisement will be 5/- for 60 
words or less, and a penny per word over. This would 
probably facilitate an introduction. 


Agencies will be opened in all parts of the country, all 
applicants to which will be Registered and dealt with at 
the Central Office as well as at the local Branch, so that 
splendid opportunities will be presented by introductions 
between persons all over the land which would otherwise be 
impossible. 


I shall be glad to arrange with recognised Phrenologists 
in all parts of the United Kingdom to open Branches at 
their consulting rooms, (on remunerative terms), where 
similar registrations can be made, the whole forming one 
scheme. 


The utmost secrecy will necessarily be observed, and no 
name will be divulged without its owner's special permission. 


SEND FOR A 2 


REGISTRATION FORM 


—TO— 


“CRANION,” 
Popular Phrenologist Office, 
64. Chancery Lane, London W.C. 


WRITE FOR A FORM. 


"We Lead the Leaders" — 


ii. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1898 MODELS. 


“Waltham = Don" 


9$ $ €$ 


Excellent . . . 


Finish. 
—9:5:$— 


Highest 
Possible 


Sole Agents for the 
United Kingdom: 


CYCLES made by the 


WALTHAM MFC. C0. 
s $ $ 


Ladies or Gents’ 


|The DON, 27, 28, 29 & 30, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Agents required where not represented. 


The WALTHAM CYCLOMETER, 10,000 miles and repeat. 


Adjustable Trip Hand, 5/- 


MATRIMONIAL. 


A GENTLEMAN, 27 YEARS OF AGE, ENJOYING 

good health, physically perfect, of motive—mental tem- 
perament, abstemious, intelligent, with large [domestic 
faculties, desires an introduction to a lady of suitable age ; 
height about 5 ft. 4 ins., of vital or sanguine temperament, 
with good development of side head, of even temper and 
musical inclinations, Must apply through Cranion’s Agency. 
Phrenological examination imperative. 


Wanted, Sale and Exchange. 


Suitable Advertisements will be inserted in this column 
at the following very low rate:— 
25 Words 6d. Every four Words extra, id. 


RAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERGRAPHS SUC- 

CESSFULLY drawn from Handwriting by the *' lead- 

ing end-of-the-century graphological expert" In practice 

17 years Test summary, 1s. 1d.; Fuller Reading, 2s. 7d. ; all 

particulars, free.—Eugene Gorrie, Sunnyside, Melton 
Mowbray. 


SEND A STAMPED ADDRESSED WRAPPER FOR 

our new illustrated catalogues of books, blocks, diagrams, 
and other Phrenologist's requisities. Address—The Ellis 
Family, Phrenologists, Promenade, Blackpool. 


ANTED.— TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS’ MSS, 

General Copying, &c., to do at home. Very highly 

recommended by Professor Hubert.—M. Dean, 36, High 
Street, Chesham, Bucks. 
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"ORANION, 


THE EDITOR OF 


THE "POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST," 


May be consulted by clients who desire a faithful delineation 


of their characters at his office, 


64, CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


OFFICE HOURS, 11 a.m. 
Saturdays Excepted. 


to 5 p.m. 


Consultation Fee Ss, Written Statements from 21s, 


Mareh, 1898. 
JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


o——- 
By Mark Moores. 
[o 


[ZHustrations, &c., CofvrigAt.]. 


OVIDA. 


ONE great difficulty in the way of the practical application 
of Phrenology is the want of knowledge as to the effects of 
combinations of faculties ; yet I have known a person buy a 
bust and a book for a shilling, and in less than an hour 
boast of his readiness to read anybody's character from the 
head. In other sciences, after spending over half a lifetime 
in their study, men will express themselves with the greatest 
care, yet in Phrenology we find men who have not been 
acquainted with the subject many weeks' assuming to know 
everything it can teach them, and palming on to it what it 
never professed to teach or deal with. 

Phrenological development, modified by Temperament 
and Health conditions, will give us all we require for the 
study and understanding of human nature. A thorough 
knowledge of these would help us to solve the difficulties 
surrounding, and guide us in, that of all the most important 
transactions of life, marriage. 

Ouida, one of the most prominent of our novel writers, 
has shown us the terrible consequences of mismating in 
marriage. Much as her writings may have been scorned 
and ridiculed, they are faithful pictures of the results of 
persons entering into marital relationship with others whose 
natures are totally unsuited to them, and her teachings are 
simply “Let people mate with those whose natures are 
suited to them,” and the moral and social vices and sins she 
describes would be blotted out of civilised society. 

Ouida has a good development of the Mental and Vital 
Temperaments, a finely toned organisation, a well-developed 
brain in which the Intellectual organs are fully marked. In- 
dividuality, Form, Size, Eventuality, Comparison, and 
Human Nature all being very full and active, giving her a 
keen, clear, and close observing nature, inclining her very 
much to the observation and study of human life and char- 
acter. She has very strong will power and self-reliance, the 
organs of Firmness and Self-Esteem both being large. 
Combativeness is also large, giving her a great amount of 
cool courage, especially the courage of her own convictions. 
She has the social organs fairly developed, with the exception 
of Amativeness; she will be fond of home, friends, and 
animals ; Vulgarity she will hate, heart and soul, nor would 
she spare any means to expose or destroy it. 
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Approbativeness will only play a small part in her life. 


| She has large imagination, but it is guided by her observation 


and keen insight into Human Nature. She is naturally a 
good physiognomist, and intuitively has a keen insight into 
human character. 

She describes facts connected with some characters too 
plainly to please the fastidious, in most instances she 
describes a class with whom the great bulk of her readers 
never come incontact. She shows us how rich, lazy, bloated 
people, governed by their passions, bring upon pure refined 


| natures a hell of misery and suffering; and she further 


shows us how poor people in the depths of poverty, under 
the influences of these bright natures bring sunshine and 
happiness to others, with no other motive, than to do right, 
she holds the mirror up to a perverted nature and the 
picture is distasteful. Her wit and sarcasm will be of the 
most keen and cutting type. She is a great thinker but a 
greater observer. 

'The human mind possesses feelings capable of developing 
strong passions and desires which, unchecked, lead to a 
diseased yearning for satisfaction, giving rise to an insane 
state, which never fails to bring misery and wretchedness to 
their possessor as well as to others; many of these social 
sores Ouida has exposed unsparingly. Some minds must 
copy, have an example they must imitate. Ouida is 
original in her method and writings, daring no doubt, yet 
how essential it is she should be so, in order that she may 
be real and true to her convictions and to nature. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On February 3rd, Mr. Laundy the Secretary read a 
paper on “Intuition.” The subject was an important one, 
and the lecturer dealt with it in a scientific manner. The 
results of impressions on the lower forms of life were ranged 
in comparison with those of human beings and their analogy 
criticised. In the present state of psychological knowledge, 
a definite exposition of the term “Intuition” would be 
difficult. Mr. Severn took part in the debate which followed. 
'The audience was an appreciative one, and Mr. Cowell 
presided. 

On February roth, the lecturer was the President Rev. F. 
W. Wilkinson, the subject being “ Firmness and Concentra- 
tiveness.” The lecturer dealt with the primitive functions of 
these faculties and compared their manifestations in action. 
Theaudience was delighted with the lecture, which was 
interesting and instructive. 

On February 17th, Professor Severn delivered a lecture of 
a popular character, entitled ' An Evening with our early 
Phrenologists.” As many of the members of this young 
Society, were unacquainted with the pioneers of Phrenology, 
Mr. Severn, whose love of his subject is well known sought 
to introduce the bygone worthies, to the workers of to-day. 
The subject was entertaining and altogether a pleasant 
evening was spent. 

po 


BRAINTREE. 


On Thursday, February 17th, a lecture on “ Phrenology, 
and what it teaches” was given in the Free Christian 
Church, by Mr. Thos. Fenton, to a fair audience. Mr. B. 
S. Wood presided. The lecture was of an elementary 
character, illustrated by diagrams showing extreme develop- 
ments. The audience were very much pleased and 
instructed. 
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WHY PEOPLE DO NOT MARRY? 
—O0— 
By J. MiLLorr Severn F.B.P.A. 


Tuts age may be considered the great business age—the 
great aim of so many people of the present time being to 
acquire fame and fortune at almost any price. In the con- 
stant pursuit of these things, the finer qualities of their 
natures become blunted and the domestic and love elements 
which in their natural manifestations should contribute 
perhaps more largely than anything else to their happiness 
and well-being—are ignored, stifled, set at defiance, abused, 
or very badly managed. Hence, there is a fast growing 
tendency on the part of the men and women of to-day to 


FOREGO, OR DEFER MARRIAGE. 


One reason that a great many persons of both sexes 
remain single is the limited sphere of their acquaintance. 
It isa frequent saying—^I have never yet met the indi- 
vidual I would care to marry." This, to say the least, is 
to be regretted and suggests the need of a system such 
as the worthy “ Cranion's" for the introduction of those 
who honestly desire to meet with suitable matrimonial 
partners. 


There are hundreds of honest-minded, sensible, practical 
men and women, living single lives who might by marriage 
enhance their happiness and prospects a hundred fold or 
more. These are willing and desirous of marrying, but 
their limited acquaintance and want of confidence and 
experience, prevent their entering upon so important an 
undertaking. Some may smile and say such as these are 
poor things, and possibly, hardly worth the having, who 


CANNOT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES; 


the fact is, they are frequently better by far than those 
who exhibit more boldness in pushing their suit ; for their 
minds have not been entirely occupied in studying all the 
best modes of baiting their hooks, so as to obtain if possible, 
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the finest catch—but have a more solid business, educa- 
tional or domestic training. 

For want of knowledge, and confidential experiences and 
counsels on the subject, many people whose natures adapt 
them for marriage, remain single. Some defer marriage 
because they are of opinion that they cannot afford it ; this 
should not debar happy hearts and suitable natures from 
participating in marriage ; their adaptation should enable 
them to get along more successfully together than singly, if 
they are discreet. Others again are 


TOO CAUTIOUS ; AND SO HESITATE, 


and put off to their disadvantage, frequently regretting 
later in life that they did not take advantage of previous 
opportunities ; and still others refrain from marrying, 
because they do not care to sacrifice their personal liberty, 
and having so much thought for themselves, they frequently 
live and die unblessed and uncared for by a single person. 

Many men with fairly good incomes, who may have acquired 
rather careless or extravagant bachelor habits, would be 
better off as married men, but they are afraid of the extra 
domestic expenses, which are certainly a matter requiring 
grave considerations, should they marry persons inexperi- 
enced and untutored in domestic management ; for 


IT MUST BE RECOGNIZED 


that though there are very many thoroughly domesticated, 
practical women who are highly intelligent, ladylike, refined, 
and companionable—women appear to be becoming less 
domesticated. Whilst it is right and propethat women 
should as far as possible, participate in, and acquaint 
themselves with all that is going on of an intel-lectual 
and progressive character, so as to be on an equality 
intellectually and socially with their husbands, this should 
not be done at the sacrifice of a practical acquaintance with 
domestic affairs and management. It seems to me that the 
equivalent of time and energy that men give to business 
matters, should by women, be given to domestic superin- 
tendence and management. Unfortunately, some women 
have to perform more than this equivalent while others more 
independent financially, are apt often to think such matters 
quite beneath their consideration. Every woman, however 
well off she may be, ought to consider it a duty and pleasure 
to devote some of her attention daily to domestic matters ; 
while, of course, í 


NONE SHOULD BE SO BURDENED 


that their domestic duties become sheer drudgery. There 
are many working wemen who, having their own (and in 
some cases other's) living to earn, have not the opportunity 
to devote themselves largely to domestic affairs ; while this is 
a genuine fact and not pursued for the purpose of avoiding 
domestic duties, such women demand our sympathy as well 
as our congratulations for their courage and practicability. 

Men, and to some extent women too, have allowed them- 
selves of late years to become so absorbed in business 
matters, money-making, and 


FAME AND PLEASURE SEEKING, 


that matrimonial matters in a practical sense have not 
occupied their thoughts at all seriously. They have treated 
such matters as beneath their consideration, and when, after 
a time, their natural instincts, or other selfish requirements 
may have prompted them to take unto themselves a matri- 
monial partner, they are apt rashly to conclude that marriage 
is a failure. Marrying under such conditions is not 
conducive to happiness, but the reverse. 


March, 1898. 
PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH 
OF 
MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
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By Pror. A. HunknmrT, F.B.P.A. 
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ALL Phrenologists have heard of the ingenious contrivance, 
suggested by the late Captain Marryat, in one of his famous 
novels, for developing or depressing the phrenological organs 
at will, by means of an instrument which could be applied 
to the craniums. 

Whether or not Captain Marryat sought to have a little 
fun at the phrenologist's expense, I do not know ; but, I do 
know that his daughter, whose name is known in most parts 
of the English speaking world, and, who is one of the most 
popular lady lecturers in the country, is a firm believer—in 
the Science of Phrenology and in its practical applications 
to the affairs of daily life. In her recent lectures on Mar- 
riage at St. James' Hall, this eminent lecturer clearly and 
forcibly expressed an opinion that a knowledge of Phreno- 
logy would be of inestimable value to young people who 
contemplated marriage ; for by means of the Science they 
could ascertain beforehand who would not be suitable to 
them as matrimonial partners ; and to have some guarantee 
of a reasonable measure of happiness. 

The fact that Miss Marryat is publicly proclaiming 
Phrenology induced me to seek an interview with her,— 
especially as my curiosity to see her had been excited, some 
years ago, by reading her very extraordinary work entitled : 
“There is no Death” ; wherein she gives, undeniable evi- 
dence that life does really exist beyond the grave. 

Her personal experiences, recorded in the book, are so 
remarkable, that I was desirous of seeing the special brain 
developments which had enabled her to perceive such 
unusual phenomena. Miss Marryat favoured me with an 
interview and allowed me to make a careful and full diagnosis 
of her mental endowments. She has derived many of her 
leading qualities from her father, who was a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and for some years an equery to H.R.H. The 
Duke of Sussex, brother to William III. ‘This hereditary 
correspondence is readily seen in the size and combination 
of certain of the mental organs and the facial developments. 
A large and valuable portrait, in oils, of Captain Marryat, 
which hangs upon the wall of the dining room also shews 
many points of resemblance. Me 

Miss Marryat’s head measures 2234 in circumference. 
The brain, which is of good quality, is particularly well 
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She has an almost 
marvellous memory, for words, faces, places, events; and 
her mind being so well stored with a knowledge of facts and 
general experience, with a strong faculty of Language, enables 
her to speak and write with much ease and fluency ; and to 
judge with great quickness concerning matters which are 
submitted to her for consideration. Her range of know- 
ledge is very extensive, and she can with ease utilize the 
information of which she is possessed.. Her gifts are varied, 
but first in order is that for literature as clearly indicated by 
the height, breadth and fulness of the pre-frontal region of 
the brain, with Language, and activity of the organs of the 
emotional faculties. She is also specially qualified to hold 
the position of a literary and dramatic critic, although at 
times she might be tempted to be a little partial in express- 
ing judgment; for, notwithstanding that she is naturally 
bold, daring, and perhaps a little severe, she has also very 
strong sympathy and an intense semi-emotional nature ; and 
when she sees true worth she can be very effusive in her ex- 
pressions of admiration and approval. She very highly 
appreciates the love and esteem of her friends, and is by 
nature affectionate, although very unceremonious. 


She is fairly self-reliant, but not self-satisfied, for she has 
always had a strong desire /o now, and has capacity 
to study and investigate subjects of a comprehensive 
and abstract character. At the tame time, she is very prac- 
tical, and, notwithstanding that she is a highly developed 
Spiritualistic medium, it would take an exceedingly clever 
person to deceive her. 

The organ of Spirituality, which is sometimes supposed 
to be abnormally large in Spiritualists, is well developed, 
although not any more so than Conscientiousness and 
Veneration ; Ideality is one of the largest of the mental 
organs. She has strong powers of imagination, although 
the brain is sufficiently well balanced to ensure healthy 
mental action. There are no small “ organs,” and the 
groupings indicate not only intellectual ability and talent of 
a high order, but considerable will power. 

Phrenologists should note that Veneration is decidedly 
full and, notwithstanding that Miss Marryat is one of the 
most prominent Spiritualists in the world, she has not 
altogether dissociated herself from the section of the 
Christian Church of which she is a member. She is fond of 
work and is very energetic; fond of travelling and likes to 
have big schemes on hand. She is not particularly con- 
structive in intellect, but she has special aptitude to examine 
facts, to perceive right and wrong, and most fearlessly, with 
considerable eloquence and force of argument does she 
express her views ; and she holds firmly to them until she is 
shewn to be in the wrong. 

In a sense Miss Marryat as a Spiritualist stands alone, 
for whilst she firmly believes in and publicly advocates 
doctrines, which are generally understood to be Spiritualistic 
and is in a measure democratic she is, in consequence 
of heredity and unusual experiences, very much of an indi- 
vidualist. She is alady who isable to do a considerable 
amount of good in the world, but to enable her to work for 
any length of time with others, it is necessary that they have 
broad and well informed minds and a mental and moral 
organization that is in harmony with his own. ‘There is 
little doubt but that the world will hear a great deal more 
than they have already done about by Marryat and her work. 
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THE ORGAN OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, — CONTINUED. 


IT 1s the object of the writer to discover the truth con- 
cerning “the conscience,” seeing that so much confusion 
exists in the minds of otherwise intelligent persons on this 
subject. 

It is not clear to those who have given little thought to 
the meaning of the terms used, that conscience is not con- 
scientiousness ; that the terms have a clearer definition when 
differentiated as they were in the last lesson. 

Conscientiousness is an innate primitive faculty. So late 
as 1876, when George Harris published his philosophical 
treatise on the Nature of Man, writers ignorant of Phren- 
ology denied this innateness of Conscientiousness. That 
voluminous writer asserted: “ There is no ground to con- 
clude that the conscience is an independent innate faculty 
such as has been imagined." He believed, however, that 
* the exercise.of reason is both sufficient to guide us when 
we cultivate it aright, while it is liable to be perverted by 
error or superstition.” Mr. Harris believed that Reason is 
“the leading element in the constitution of Conscience,” 
and that Conscience is not an Intellectual or Moral Instinct, 
and he even goes so far as to say “that there appears, as 
far as our information on the matter will enable us to judge, 
to be no occasion whatever for any such endowment as this 
supposed instinct in the economy of our moral system." 
Why does he come to this conclusion? Because, having 
reasoned himself into the belief that Conscience largely 
depends on Reason, or, as he puts it, “the moral sense is 
therefore, in reality, no independent or separate faculty or 
endowment by itself, but consists only in the application of 
the reason, —which is qualified to discern the difference be- 
tween, and the relative merit and value of, particular 
subjects, —to questions of morality and of practical con- 
duct." 

On the other hand, Phrenology points out that there isa 
faculty that, though in itself quite unable to distinguish te- 
tween questions of morality, does incline a person to act 
more or less righteously according to the development of its 
cerebral organ. 

Dr. Gall himself did not grasp the fact that Conscientious- 
ness is a primitive faculty, regarding it to result from the 
activity of Benevolence, quite forgetting that many benevo- 
lent people are unjust. We owe a knowledge of this faculty 
and its localisation to Dr. Spurzheim, the accuracy of his 
discovery being confirmed by thousands of others who have 
given careful attention to the matter. "That at times Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim disagreed in their philosophy, and that 
Dr. Vimont occasionally differed from both, only proves their 
honesty of purpose. They were human. ‘hat Dr. Gall 
did not discover everything concerning the human mind, 
does not prove culpable ignorance on his part. To have 
built up a Science in a lifetime (and a Science like Phren- 
ology !) would have proved him to be a god. 

To digress for a moment, let us look at the words “ and 
a Science like Phrenology.” Does not the reader see that, 
when that happy era shall come when Phrenology is known 
and practised by all, when the gift is given us to see ourselves 
as others see us, when we shall see others as they see 
themselves, or, rather, better than they see themselves, 
that deception will cease, and dishonesty will rapidly 
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decrease ? Will it not then be useless to attempt to deceive 
those already forewarned? The writer fears he may be 
somewhat too sanguine of the moral value of Phrenology, 
but he cannot be wrong in contemplating the time when 
men shall turn from evil and learn to do well. He has seen 
many such cases in his own experience, and as the true 
science of character becomes general such cases must in- 
crease in like proportion. 


It was pointed out in our last, that people vary in their 
ideas of right and wrong at different periods of their lives, 
owing to an increase of knowledge. People also vary from 
each other. One criminal may express disgust at the con- 
duct of a fellow criminal, whilst the latter would disdain to 
do the wrong the other had done. This is owing to differ- 
ences in brain development. A thief with large Love of 
Children, will hesitate to steal from a child: one with large 
Veneration, will hesitate to steal from a church : one with 
large Benevolence, will give away part of the proceeds of his 
larcenies to a distressed beggar, another, with large Alimen- 
tiveness, will spend all his illgotten gains with the publican. 


It was not, at one time, thought to be wrong to torture 
the Jews, and extort their possessions from them; at the 
present time, conscientious Turks and conscientious Chris- 
tians have exactly contrary ideas on the question of polygamy; 
some foreign nations see no wrong in infanticide; the 
Spartans taught their children to steal ; not many years ago, 
it was thought right and proper to burn old women, (even 
in England) believing they had dealings with Satan. I have 
seen the son of a friend playing at lawn-tennis in Rome on 
a Sunday, though, in Essex, he would have thought it wrong 
todo so. To take part in a bull-fight in England, would be 
to abet a cruelty—in Spain, it would be to assist at a manly 
sport. As civilization advances, which is the same as saying 
as pure religion increases, there isa continual evolution in 
regard to what is right. In Dr. Maudsley’s Physiology of 
Mind, we read that “within comparatively recent time, such 
words as liberty, honour, right, and the like, have gradually 
undergone perceptible changes in meaning, and it is probable 
they may continue to do so in the time to come ; for words, 
like creeds and laws, grow, change, decay and die." 


Again : the King of Burmah believed it to be a damnable 
offence to shed blood, but he allowed others to commit the 
offence for him. Some religious fanatics, perhaps it would 
be more correct to say some bigoted fanatics have thought it 
sinful to behead those who differed from them, as that would 
be shedding blood, but they did not scruple about burning 
them. It was not through lack of Conscientiousness that 
they differed from each other, but in their Anow/edge of what 
was right. Paul speaks to the man “ which hast knowledge” 
(1. Cor. viii. ro-11.) to warn him not to lead his weaker 
brother astray by means of that “Anowledge.” And he 
further objects to the notion that any one's liberty should be 
judged by “another man's conscience." In fact Paul 
reiterates his opinion time after time that no man is to be 
judged but according to his own conscience. He seemed to 
be constantly saying : Brother, your conscience must be your 
guide, for me, my conscience shall be my guide: convince 
me you are right, and that I am wrong, and I will enlist my- 
self on your side. 

From this it cannot but be seen that there is no standard 
of right and wrong. Every one has his own standard. How 
necessary it is then, that this standard should be the 
result of cultivation confirmed by good examples and used 
in the Cause of Right by large Conscientiousness and 
Fortitude ! 
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Chambers, Corporation Street. Free Lecture 
every Wednesday Evening. 

BLACKPOOL— ` 

Moores, Mark, 78, Caunce Street, Blackpool. Mark 
Moores never calls at people’s houses, or places of 
business, to seek examinations, and never has 
done. 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY— 

HATFIELD, W., No. 3, Promenade. 
BRIGHTON— 

S&vERN, J. Mittot, F.B.P.A., 68, West Street. 
BRISTOL— 

Ley, Miss A., 160, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 
DORCHESTER— 

GoLLEDGE, Mr., ARTEMAS, Phrenologist-Physiognomist. 

Letters : Dorchester. 
DUBLIN— 
Jounson, GERVAIS, 4, Grosvenor Square. 
LANCASTER— 

TAYLOR, Jonn, Wm., F.F.P.I, F.B.P.A., &c., Phren. 
Inst., Castle Buildings, Consulting Phrenological 
Specialist, Author of * The Hygiene Physician,” 
“The Standard Register,” &c. Morecambe in 

summer as usual 
LEEDS— : 

WINTERBURN, Madam E tess, F.F.I., Gothic Villa, 
Chapeltown Road, Registered Phrenologist and 
Physiologist. Consultations. Lessons. Fees from 
2s. 6d: to £2 25. 

LIVERPOOL— 
Procter, H., F.B.P.A., 58, Lime Street. 
RHYL, N.W.— 
CHEETHAM, ARTHUR, The Electro-Curative .nstitute, 


30, Queen Street, Consulting and Practical Medical 


Electrician ; Inventor of CHEETHAM’S PATENT 
BATTERY. 
SOUTHSEA, HANTS— 

Brooks, WALTER, 3, Prince Frederick Place, Osborne 
Street, Lecturer on Mental Science, Character 
Studies from Photos. 

SWINDON— 
BALL, H. G., 1, Fairview Villas, Kent Road. 
ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA, LANCS — 

ALLEN, JOHN, F.B.P.A., F.F.P.l, &c. Educational 
Phrenologist and Physiologist. Dealer in Speci- 
alities. 

WALSALL— 
Jamas, Wm., 22, Whitehall Road, 
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RESULT OF RESEARCH IN MENTAL SCIENCE : 


OR THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
Phrenological and Physiological Register and 
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Embracing New Discoveries, new Illustrations, several important changes in the 


Nomenclature of the Organs, Re-Grouping of the Organs, and Reconstruction of 
the Temperaments. 


By JOHN WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Professor of (and Lecturer on) Mental Science and Hygiene. Author of “ The 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL President ; Mr. Geo. Cox, F.B.P.A. 
Secretary ii » F. R. Warren, re-elected. 
ASSOCIATION. Treasurer ET » E. Durham, F.B.P.A. 
. Council Dr. Withinshaw. 


THE annual general meeting of members of the above 
was held on March ist at 63, Chancery Lane. The presi- 
dent (Mr. J. P. Blackford) in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read and 
confirmed, after which the President said that all present 
knew the purport of the meeting. It was the time when the 
business of the Association was taken in hand by the mem- 
bers, and when they, by resolution, gave their instruction to 
the council for the ensuing year. 

Failing any proposal, the President nominated Messrs. 
Overall and Triggs as scrutineers, and the ballot papers were 
passed to them for counting. 

The Secretary had prepared no written report, but gave 
a short resume of the work done during the year, particulars 
of which are given in the YEAR Book, 1898. He drew 
. special attention to the work of the office and its value as 
an aid to the operations of the Association, and spoke of 
the efforts of the Council to raise the standard of examina- 
tion for the certificate. 

The TREASURER's report was encouraging, showing that, 
although we had spent all the money received toward the 
General Fund, in carrying out the objects for which it was 
designed ; yet the special funds for the Office and Incorpora- 
tion left the Association with £100 in hand. 

The LiBRARIAN reported that, during the past year, the 
number of borrowers of books from the library had nearly 
doubled, a result due to the facility with which books can 
now be obtained in consequence of the office being open 
daily for the purpose. The library had also increased during 
the year by gifts from some members, and by purchase of 
works by the Council. The Librarian urged all members 
and friends who were able, to hand over to the Association 
phrenological and other works; as well as casts, busts, 
skulls, or other articles which they could spare, so as to 
make the B.P.A. collection the finest in the world. 

Mr. MORRELL proposed, and Mr. SAMUEL seconded a vote 
of thanks to the Treasurer and Librarian for their reports, 
also, to the Secretary for his statement, which was carried 
with applause. A vote of thanks to Mr. D. E. Samuel for 
his generous gifts toward the expenses of the Office, which, 
in fact, enabled the Association to have an office at all, was 
heartily accorded him, though Mr. Samuel modestly dis- 
claimed any special grace for his action. He had simply 
done what he could as had many other members, though, 
possibly, his service came in a form which others were unable 
to render. 

Some alterations of rules were then proceeded with, the 
purport of which are as follows :— 

That in future, all past presidents are to be recognised as 
having the right to attend and vote at all Council meetings. 

That persons may become life members of the Association 
by paying an immediate Subscription of £10 by gentlemen, 
and £5 by ladies. 

That the funds of the Association shall be deposited in a 
bank to be approved by the Council, and be withdrawable 
only on the joint signatures of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Power was given to the Council to elaborate and carry 
into effect a scheme of examination for the Diploma, and 
Bye Laws III and IV were amended in some particulars. 

The PRESIDENT then announced the result of the voting 
for Officers and Council as follows— 
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- "t Mr. J. M. Severn, F.B.P.A. 
5 Ss Rev. Geo. Freeman. 

2 sue Mr. C. Morgan. 

3 ee » W. Crouch. 

3 - » E. Bailey. 


Of whom Messrs. Withinshaw, Freeman, Morgan and Bailey 
are fresh members. 

After announcing the above, the chairman retired ; and 
amid applause, the New President, Mr. Cox, assumed the 
position, thanking the membership for the confidence they 
reposed in him by electing him to the honourable and digni- 
fied position of .President of the British Phrenological 
Association. ; 

Mr. MoRRELL moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
president Mr. J. P. Blackford, for his services to? the 
Association during his term of office. Dr. Davies seconded 
the proposal, which was spoken to by Messrs. D. Samuel, A. 
Hubert, and F. R. Warren, and adopted. 

Mr. BrLAckrORD in responding, thanked the members 
for their expression of good will. He had done his duty to 
the best of his ability, and intended still to work in the 
interests of the Association. 

A Resolution was next submitted from the Executive 
asking for powers to enable them to proceed with the 
application for a certificate of Incorporation, which was 
unanimously granted. 

Mr. WARREN proposed a resolution which was also carried, 
giving the Council power to make such necessary alteration 
in the rules as may be required by the Board of Trade for 
the purposes of Incorporation. 


A final resolution making a new by-law,—that the rules 
of the Association may be amended at a special meeting of 
members called for the purpose after 14 days’ notice, was 
also carried. There were other amendments to the rules to 
be considered, but the hour was too late to proceed, and the 
meeting terminated. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIRTY. 


The ordinary meeting gave place on Feb. 28th to a 
popular conversazione, such as the Leyton society know how 
to organise. The programme was chiefly musical, the 
artistes being Miss Baskett, who gave two pianoforte solos ; 
Miss Pringuer, who sang “ The River of Years " and “ When 
Daffodils unfold” ; Miss Harrison, who gave the “ Venetian. 
Song " and “ Killarney”; and Miss Webb, whose charming 
rendering of the * Cuckoo Solo" on the violin was the 
chief item of the evening. Mrs. Gower and Mr. T. Jones 
also sang, and Mr. Wait gave one of his humorous recitals 
“No. 1.” Mr. Webb delineated the character of a lady, 
and Mr. J. P. Blackford that of a gentleman. In the 
absence of the president Mr. Webb occupied the chair. 
On March 4th, a lecture was given by Mr. J. Webb on Sise 
of Brain a Measure of Power. Mr. Miles presided. 
After the lecture (which can be read in the “ British Phreno- 
logical Year Book " recently issued), there wasan interesting 
discussion. A vote of thanks was given to the lecturer on the 
proposal of the Rev. C. Edmunds, M.A., seconded by E. H. 
Kerwin, Esq., who expressed their high estimation of the 
value of the lecture. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
concluded the meeting. 
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OUR N NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS. 


— o 
Tue British Phrenological Association is to be congratu- 
lated on the admission to its Council of some new men of 
exceptional ability and worthiness, As so many of our 
members are not personally acquainted with the successful 
candidates, I have great pleasure in giving particulars of 
each of the four new Councillors, and have been especially 
fortunate in being able to present to my readers faithful 
portraits of them all. With these additions to our staff it 
should be possible for the Association to do some really 
excellent work during the coming ycar ; may it be so. 
Rev. GEORGE FREEMAN, 


Pastor-cleet of Westbourne Grove Chapel, IV 


Foremost amongst these stands the Rev. Geo. Freeman, 
whose splendid phrenological development indicates a rare 
mental vigour and capacity. Devoted to the duties of his 
profession and all that pertains to the uplifting of his fellows, 
he anxiously seeks service in any department of moral or 
religious effort which will enable him to use his powers to 
that end. My phrenological readers will better understand 
the force of his character when I explain that his head 
measures 2374 inches in circumference, which is at least one 
inch over the average, the coronal region from the root of 
the nose to the occipital process being 13 inches, and the 
line from car to ear over Firmness 15 inches. The part of 
the brain called by Dr. Ferrier the prefrontal region, as 
well as the anterior region generally, is very large. The 
temperaments which predominate are the sanguine and 
nervous, 

There is no doubt that Mr. Freeman's mental capacity is 
very great, I had nearly said prodigious, and it is equally 
evident that he possesses very strong domestic instincts, 
especialy Love of Home. He is aspiring, hopeful, 
ambitious, though his ambition is very much influenced by 
his large organs of Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscien- 
tiousness; and seeing his ambition with the eyes of a 
phrenologist it is plain that his highest aim in this world is to 
uplift his fellowmen, to seek their moral and religious 
good and to be just towards all. Had he possessed the 
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moral organs just named in a lesser degree, there would 

have been a desire for fame and a love of property, but 
with them large he wishes to acquire greater opportunities 
for usefulness, and a larger spiritual insight. His Benevo- 
lence and Veneration urge him to do great things for his 
fellowmen, especially in giving them encouragement to seek 
after holy things. 

Wth large Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, and Percep- 
tivesihe would have been a great success as a business 
Jnan, especially if in a controlling position ; his power of 
effectively organising forces or men being of a peculiarly 
valuable nature. But surely even as a minister this power 
should be of no mean advantage to him, the most effective 
work being often the result of the completeness of the 
methods adopted;; the value of organisation being, in the 
ability it affords to aiming direct at the point without waste 
of effort. But of his power of organising Mr. Freeman 
adds fervour, ardour, and enthusiasm. To him, his duty is 
no mere daily routine, but a living reality which demands 
the whole force of his nature, and the employment 
of all his energies. In the direction of his moral 
and intellectual faculties he is vigorous without being 
wasteful, impulsive without being wild ; his Caution restrains 
him, hence he becomes discreet and politic. His Language 
is one of his largest organs, and consequently his ability to 
give expression to his thoughts is of a high order, his 
memory of words is unique, and his ability to call up the 
right word at the right moment, must be of great advantage 
to him. With large Sublimity, and his almost limitless con- 
ceptions of grandeur, his revellings in the realms of imagi- 
nation,—an imagination peopled with creations of the holy, 
the true, the spiritualized ideals of a poetic nature,—he 
should have power to reach a very high standard of oratory, 
owing to this readiness and freedom of his Language. ‘This 
will be the more noticeable when his subject is a congenial 
one and “he warms upto it.” Comparison is good ; hence, 
as a speaker, he will reason from comparative cases, and be 
fond of illustrating his addresses by means of metaphor and 
parable. His sense of the good opinion of others, his 
Justice and Caution lead him to abominate tale bearing and 
slander generally. He is always unwilling to give up his 
good opinion of his friends. He loves them too much to hear 
their faults from others. His rather large Approbativeness 
renders him extremely sensitive to either praise or blame, and 
his great Benevolence and Conscientiousness makes him 
mindful of the sensitiveness of others. In him the desire to 
deserve is strongly marked, he “seeks to merit approval, and, 
when met by encouragement from others, he will work un- 
flaggingly. Though capable of working alone, he does not 
prefer it, but is happy when he is surrounded by, or one of, 
a band of sympathetic workers. He has ability and 
enthusiasm enough to lead, where others are willing to follow. 
Space will not permit a full phrenological description, but 
enough has been said to indicate the nature of the man 
whose services, though being claimed by the church, of which 
he will, some day, be a conspicuous ornament, yet, will in some 
measure be available for the work of the Association, on 
the Council of which he has so recently been elected. His 
interest in Phrenology and his reputation as a lecturer 
gained by a recent visit to South Africa as well at home are 
well known. The writer of this sketch had the fortune to 
hear of Mr. Freeman’s visit to South Africa, and the esteem 
he gained there from a person who heard some of his lectures. 
The Mayor of Port Elizabeth considered Mr. Freeman's 
lectures some of the most cloquent orations he had heard 
in that country. 
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Dr. C. W. WITHINSHAW. 


Dr. C. W. WITHINSHAW had the honour of being 


placed at the top of the poll at the recent election of | 


members for the Council. For some years he has been 
interested in the subject, an examination of his head by “a 
master of the art" during his youth having awakened his 
interest ; an interest that has increased with his years, and 
has now reached a degree of fervour which reminds one of 
the palmy days of Phrenology, when its chief students and 
most earnest supporters were of the medical profession. 
Dr. Withinshaw is not merely a believer in, but a conscien- 
tious student of, Phrenology. He has sought the chief 
exponents of the subject again and again for their opinions, 
and at great inconvenience to himself has gone to lectures 
far and near, attending, and taking part in, meetings of the 
British Phrenological Association and other Societies. 
Books on every phase of the subject have been sought for 
and obtained, and their contents assimilated by him. Hence 
the Council will be materially strengthened by the presence 
of another sincere and devoted lover of the subject for its 
own sake. Possibly, to phrenologists, Mr. Withinshaw may 
be bettter understood by a reference to his portrait, which I 
have the good fortune to be able to reproduce. His 
splendid front head—with its wealth of perception, memory, 
reflection, and imagination; its breadth and fulness—is 
sufficient indication that we have in this gentleman a man 
of no ordinary ability and intelligence, and one who in 
counsel will be a safe as well as a sagacious adviser. 


Mr. C. MORGAN was attracted to the study of Phreno- 
logy through an examination of himself in 1881 by the 
O'Dells. The wonderful power which a knowledge of 
Phrenology seemed to confer was to him something to be 
sought for and possessed. His first books were O'Dell's 
“Truthfulness and Usefulness of Phrenology " and Fowler’s 
“Self-Instructor.” As opportunity offered he consulted other 
exponents of the science, and in 1887 had a chart of his 
development marked by Mr. E. Crothall at Hastings, and 
as this well represents Mr. Morgan I will give its substance. 
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Mr. C. MORGAN. 


Mr. Morgan is of fine 
organic quality, with 
splendid health and 
good physical power, 
a head of more than 
average capacity intel- 
lectually, yet not de- 
ficient in the regions 
of self-preservation and 
domestic ties. Splendid 
perceptives and equally 
good intuitive and rea- 
soning'power. Comba- 
tive yet discreet, sen- 
sitive yet defiant, 
such in brief is the 
character given. Soon after this he obtained Spurzheim's 


| " Physiognomical system " and Combe's “ System of Phren- 


ology.” These works were strong mental food, but he 
digested them, and as a result sought to apply the knowledge 
gained in delineating the characters of friends, preferring to 
write his conclusions. This practice he continued in a 
quiet way during the next few years, his interest in Phrenology 
being strengthened by Professor Penn at Ramsgate in 
1889-9o, and by Professor Durham at Great Yarmouth in 
1892. ‘The existence of the BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
AssOCIATION was brought to his notice in 1896 by the 
Association's first Year Book, and on presenting himself at 
the next monthly meeting an old acquaintance of his at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic (Mr. John Melville) most 
willingly proposed him for membership. Since then he has 
shown a lively interest in the subject of Phrenology and he 
is now glad of the opportunity offered by his election on the 
Council to assist in the furtherance of phrenological 
principles. He was born on the 27th Sept., 1860. 


Mr. ERNEST BAILEY. 


Mr. ERNEST BAILEY 
has had a five years’ 
experience of Phreno- 
logy. Coming from 
Wiltshire to the great 
Metropolis he was na- 
turally desirous of “see- 
ing the sights,” and 
amongst other places 
he paid a visit to the 
Royal Acquarium, 
where the chief object 
of attraction proved 
to be the phrenologist 
Mr. Cross, to whose 
skill his experience 
bore testimony. Two 
years ago he com- 
menced attendance at 
phrenological meetings and became interested in the special 
study of the subject. His eyes are always open, he is an 
observant and critical student, and with a strong wish to 
master the intricacies of the science, and spread a knowledge 
of its truth, he will seek to justify the selection of the 
members. Mr. Bailey's phrenological endowments are 
excellent perceptive powers and good reflectives; an 
enquiring mind and ability to form sound judgments, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who XH to ventilate any question which 
seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on one side of the 
peronly. Letters containing personalities will be rigorously excluded. 
The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any opinions expressed 
by contributors to this page. Letters not to exceed 200 words. 


CRITICISM. 


Dear S1r,—In reading over the account of the B.P.A. 
meeting, and the abbreviated report of Mr. Brooks’ paper, 
there appears to have been an attempt to sit on Mr. Brooks. 
Being a free lance myself, I hope you will allow me to say I 
should be sorry to see medical ethics prevail at the B.P.A. 
meetings. Phrenologists have an equal right to dabble in 
medicine as so-called “regulars” have to dabble in Phren- 
ology, and if I were to venture an opinion I should say, if 
we had a good band of amateur doctors, the “ profession” 
would soon begin to look to its laurels, and keep pace 
with the times ; whereas it is a well known fact that medical 
practice (apart from surgery and homoepathy) has not made 
any real advance during the last two hundred years. I 
have no sympathy with blatant ignorance, but feel some 
towards Mr. Brooks in regard to the arrogant tone adopted 
towards his paper. One would almost infer that all medical 
knowledge was locked up in universities, whereas the oppo- 

site is the fact. The universities embody knowledge gleaned 

from the public in matters medical, and no doubt will at 
some future time wish to have the entire control of Phren- 
ology as they did with Animal Magnetism a few years ago. 

Phrenologists are many sided people with latent brain 
force which must be expended on some intellectual subject, 
and why, may I ask, should Health and Health Laws be 
debarred. 

Phrenology is limited to the physiology of the brain, 
which must go hand in hand with the physiology of the 
body, so that Health and Disease come within the scope of 
scientific observation, free to anyone who has time to devote 
to the subject. Mixing with all classes of the public as I 
do, I find increasing confidence in phrenologists, and a 

wing want of faith in trained university men whose know- 
fed edge is not practical.—Yours truly, 

CRISPI. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Dear Str,—While grateful to Mr. Webb for his article 
on this difficult subject, yet, I find myself unable to agree 
with him on two very important points, viz. :—‘ Conscience 
is not a faculty, neither can it judge,” and Mr. Webb's im- 
plication that Conscience can be educated. 

It is true that Conscience has to do with knowledge and 
not feeling, yet, Conscience must not be confounded with it, 
as it is by Mr. Webb. Conscience is not knowledge, or else 
the mostlearned would have the tenderest consciences which 
is not the case. Yet, if Conscience were knowledge, then, 
the faculties for acquiring knowledge, would be the faculty 
or faculties of Conscience. 

Mr. Webb is quite right in distinguishing between Con- 
science and Conscientiousness ; as the soul's perception that 
a thing is right, and the desire to do it, are two different 
things, the latter depending on the individuality of the 
person, but, everybody knows whether their motive is right 
or wrong. This view is not incompatible with the fact that 
men like Paul vary in their actions under different circum- 
stances, because, the intellect discovers the true by reasoning, 
and its judgment must vary according to the data upon 
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which it rests, Shabe it is nie or incomplete, but the 
motive may be perfectly pure, although the mind has arrived 
at a wrong decision. 

Conscience from its very nature cannot be educated ; one 
may as well talk of educating a man to perceive the differ- 
ence between his right hand and his left—the thing is 
self-evident. 

It is not Conscience that needs education, but the intellect 
that needs enlightenment, and the will that needs to be sub- 
missive to Conscience, and also to be above the bias of 
personal desires. 

Excuse my apparent boldness in writing upon such a 
question, but, one can expect that some good can come from 
such subjects when opened up by men like Mr. Webb. 

Thanking you, dear Sir, in anticipation of insertion.— 
Yours truly, WALTER BROOKS. 


Why not this in London ? 


John Ward Ellis and Miss Mattie Weaver were married 
recently after an acquaintance of less than an hour. Both 
were present at a lecture at Scranton by Prof. McShane, on 
“Love, Courtship, and Marriage.” ‘The professors con- 
tention was that men and women pay too little attention in 
choosing life partners, to similarity of temperament, taste, 
and education. He urged that these considerations be 
made paramount in the selection of husbands and wives. 
To illustrate his theory, he picked ten young ladies at ran- 
dom from the audience, defined their characteristics, and 
explained why they should wed husbands of such and such 
dispositions and habits. Then he made selections for them 
from among his male hearers. Ellis and Miss Weaver were 
among the ideal couples pointed out thus. Neither had 
ever seen the other before, but so deep an impression did 
the Professor's words make on them that a brief consultation 
between them followed immediately after the lecture, at 
which (they determined to act on the speaker's suggestion. 
It was already so late tbat it was necessary to drag the Clerk 
of the Court and a Justice of the Peace from their beds to 
issue the license and tie the hymeneal knot. Professor 
McShane appeared as a witness at the ceremony. Ellis is 
a young farmer near Scranton. His bride is the twenty-two- 
year-old daughter of a merchant of the town.— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
——_o9——. 

PuysiocNnomy Mave Easy. JL. N. Fowler & Co., price 
Is. The authoress of this book, Miss A. I. Oppenheim, is 
a physiognomist of some repute, yet we feel that the subject 
of which she treats will require more basal facts, and more 
logical arguments, than are advanced in this work, ere it can 
be recognized as a science in the manner claimed for it. 
When dealing with the forms of heads, the authoress is . 
fairly, but not absolutely correct, but when she tells us that 
bone is next in importance to brain, that it indicates 

“intensity " and “ executiveness," and, further that without 
"high and well developed facial bones, ” even an enormous 
brain is like a “ship with no rudder to guide it,” well, she 
descends to the utterly absurd. If half the idiots in our 
asylums had less bone and more brain, their mission in life 
would have been very different. The book deals with indi- 
cations of character in the various features, and will 
doubtless prove attractive to readers of the curious in 
literature ; but we would earnestly entreat students to look 
elsewhere for their facts. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Bv SiGNoR Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


The students of phrenological science 
who master the location of the land-marks 
of Phrenology, as laid down in my “notes” 
in the March issue, will at once perceive 
their importance in estimating cerebral capacity in its 
relation to brain weights. "They will also be able to see the 
absurdity of the methods of anthropologists who seek to 
estimate character value by taking brain weights as a whole. 
Presuming the average weight of brains of any race to be 
3b. 4 ozs. (Troy)—the propensities may be 20 ozs., the 
intellectual 10 ozs., and the moral 1o ozs. ; total equal 40 
ozs. Or the division may be :—propensities 30 ozs., intellec- 
tual faculties 5 ozs., moral sentiments 5 ozs. This example 
has the same weight in total as the other, but the character 
is entirely different. Take another case typical ot higher 
developed brain with the propensities 15 ozs., intellectual 
faculties to ozs., and moral sentiments 15 ozs. This, whilst 
having thé same brain weight as the criminal, or savage, 
would differ remarkably in character from that of the latter 
class. Thus Brain-weight as a whole is altogether unreliable 
as a guide to mental capacity. 


Brain Weights 
Unreliable. 
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I have often had great difficulty in mak- 
ing this plain to an opponent who is ignor- 
ant of phrenological science. Thus a 
perfect knowledge of the natural divisions 
of the brain is of inestimable value in delineating character, 
for it is a self-evident fact that the Carib with his small 
anterior lobe of the brain, is no fit comparison with the 
European, whilst the gentle hind surpasses him in moral and 
intellectual power, just in accordance with his superior 
development of brain in the intellectual and moral part of 
his nature. Thus it is that the axiom “ All else being equal, 
size is the measure of power," is consistent with the logical 
deduction of invariable connection between the develop- 
ment of any given portion of brain with its appropriate 
function. Each of those brain groups of organs measured 
from the land-marks, is definite in its development, and 
in the corresponding characteristics which accompany such 
development. 


Groups Must be 
Measured. 
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The greater anatomical divisions of the 
Brain Cells Vary brain localised by the fissures of Sylvius 
in Form. and Rolando are distinct, and it is probable 
that thé divisions between the organs are 
equally distinct if only our knowledge was more perfect in 
the matter of distinguishing the places where one set of 
cells belonging to a particular organ intersect those of 
another. Unfortunately, the limited field of the higher 
powers of our microscopes, makes it a gigantic task to map 
out these divisions. It is, however, a well-established fact 
that the brain cells differ in shape, and are grouped in raceme 
form connected together by the white fibres. These fibres 
are conclusively tubular and similar to the spinal cord, the 
grey cells lining the interior of the tubes. The mystery is, 
how dissimilar cells generate their separate functions ; this 
is a chemical enigma not easy to solve. 


* * 
3 


The plausible theory that the ego, “man, 
permeates the body, and works from a 
central portion of the brain as pointed out 
in my lecture on “Brain Health,” is the 
most reasonable hypothesis. Then arises the abstruse 
question, are all egos, or souls, alike at their commencement, 
and developed by their surroundings? Or must we take the 
ego as perfect, and in its path through Earth-life doing its 
best to develop higher brain cells, thus building up a super- 
structure worthy the true soul of a man or woman? 


* * 
* 


What Causes 
Brain Action. 


Then arises the question of responsibility 
In regard to the higher ego, it is naturally 
good, and consequently has no credit to take 
to itself for its goodness seeing that it could 
not be otherwise. The real credit for goodness remains 
with those poorly-developed brains which, at considerable 
pain to themselves, subdue their natural instincts in favour 
of a higher life, more congenial to true manhood. This 
touches the profound question of responsibility, and in a 
study of man's environment, Phrenology inculcates what is 
the true nature of sin, and points out the direct obedience 
to God's Laws. In the light of this science, how hazy are 
some of the views of theological teachings. Whilst all are at 
one in viewing man as a religious and moral being, Phren- 
ology alone points out the true objects of worship, and 
the direct punishment for infnngement of divine law. 


Is Man 
Responsible ? 


MEN are said to weigh on an average 20 lbs. more than 
women. 
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~ PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


—— :0: —— 


“PAT MURPHY.” 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


Mns. H. Davis, 
Castlenau Gardens, 
Castlenau, Barnes, S.W. 


Par MunPHY was an Irishman, and old at that, but 
there wasn't one of us in the village of Curragh, County 
Kildare, that did not rispict him as a man and a gentleman, 
a rispict, indade, borderin' closely on riverince. Oi was 
quite a little girl when Oi first saw him, still, for that many 
years have passed since thin, Oi can see him in the eye of 
my mind now exactly as he thin appeared. He was an Irish- 
man out and out, tall and powerful, with kindly face, and 
dape blue eyes burnin’ like coals of fire, and standin’ out of 
their sockets in jist that way that all Irish eyes do. He had 
a high forehead, beetling brows, and was clane shaved. 
One thing that struck me as curious about his head was the 
back, which was as flat as an iron, and looked as if it had 
‘been shtruck off with a mate slice. Pat lived alone ina 
t meworn, tumble down, thatch hut, and his fare was of no 
more sumptuous kind than his lodgment. He doesn't same 
very altered now, The same cottage, the same clay-pipe, 
the same clothes—are doin’ sarvice, and he doesn't "iver 
appear to suffer much from overwork. But, begorra, you 
must not be thinkin' from this that he was either onintelli- 
gent or depraved ;—not at all, at all. He loiked his cratur 
as many rale out an' out gintlemin have done before him 
and since, but no one had iver seen him the worst for it. I 
know, and mind me it was whispered be some avil minded 
people in the town that he was often “ too shtrongly ashlape," 
but, indade, Oi noticed none of thim iver attempted to 
dishturb him whin he was slumberin. Sure, they'd be 
quicker and merrier in waking the dead than they would old 
Pat Murphy, for, though he was too old to make the 
shillelagh shpake, he was wid ye with his lip and would 
talk them all to a shtandstill. Of course, he was a centre 
of attraction, and interist to all trav’lers who found thim- 
silves in this village, a good fortin for us that it happined 
pretty oft. "Twas thin, Pat shone at his best, and, as people 
pay more for shmiles than tears, unless they be tears of joy, 
Pat was by no manner of means forgot. He rayther took 
to me. I don't know exactly why, unless it was that Oi was 
so persuasive and detarmined with the buoys. Still, winiver 
Oi used to go by bis fince, he usually unburdined himsilf of 
what for him were fulsome compliments about mesilf in 
gineral, and this called out on me part, jist that daygree of 
repartey naded to maintain good timper. 

It is two years now since Pat was shtruck down with the 
fayver, through which mesilf, in the neighbourlike way, 
nursed him. We Irish, you know Sor, are nothin’ at all 
if not neighbourly. Sure, why nearly all the shindies, 
an Irishman has are on behalf of someone ilse, and oftin 
people he has niver shpoken to before at all. Well, it was 
whin Pat was well nigh better altogether that he had a long 
talk to me about mesilf. l 

“ Kathleen, Macree" said he “Its niver a drop I'd be 
after havin’ if it'ad not been for your swate kindness, the 
saints be praised. It's an angel ye are, an' a soul above the 
world, an' hadn't it been for yer purty face and shmiling 
heart, I'd be now as that Englishmin said last yere—in the 
burn whence niver a man returnith—it's yersilf an’ St. 
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Patrick be blessed tor good luck. Oi can niver thank ye 
enough. Oi am an old man now, an' ye won't be vexed 
with Pat at givin' ye a little advice, it's all because Oi love 
yer now, Cushla. Now do try and bea little more cautious, 
an winiver yer feels yer must do somethin' thats rash and 
dangerous, its careful ye will be isn't it, and don't let yersilf 
be a doin’ it, darlint? “Now thin, promise me, Eileen” 
said old Pat as he put his hand on me shoulder. 

Oi could see what Pat meant for, as a rule, Oi was a divil 
of acratur. ‘Don’t be after talkin’ like a praist " said Oi 
as Oi laughinglike shook his hand away. — '* "Tis yersilf sure 
should be careful that the fayver doesn't pay ye another 
visit." 

However, Pat was not so aisily subdued. He said he 
knew what the Englishman had told him was right—he could 
see it was. As, however, he didn’t till me what it was, “ Its 
draimin' ye are for a fool, Pat " said Oi, “ And ye'll be seein’ 
blue divils soon, ye will." We thin said no more. Shortly 
afterwards, bein' able to git about for himsilf, Oi wint home 
and forgot all that had been said on the matter. It’s a dale 
aisier to forgit than 'tis to remember things ye don't under- 
stand. 3 

Troubled times were in shtore for us before long, and, as 
a bad yere meant more to ivery one of us than Oi can say: 
rint to be paid and nothin’ to pay it with; food to be got 
and nowhere to git it from, nor anythin' to git it with, —these 
were sore times. If we failed in the first, what little we had 
to cover our heads was like to be burnt from above us; if 
we failed in the second, there was nothin’ to do but lie down 
and die with sorrow in our hearts, and nothin' more feedin' 
in our stomachs. May as well ask for the say as a praty. 
'The yeres for some time had been bad and this one was 
awful, rint was long in arrears, and the landlord wouldn't 
wait—bad luck to the spalpeen. One day there come the 
news that the agent was comin' to collect the money due. 
He came. He was a young, pleasant-faced broth ot a buoy 
with dark brown eyes and black hair. Said he “I am sorry 
to haveto make this request, but it is most imperative that 
some reasonable payment be made, and I am directed to 
allow you twenty-five per cent reduction on account of the 
potato crop failure." ° 

“ Pat, who was shpokesman, said we were all shtarving, 
and paymint of rint was out of the question ; as well ax for 
the moon for we couldn’t muster up a spud belay a quid.” 

This seemed to worry the young fellow, who mentioned 
somethin’ about orders must be obeyed. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when I saw three guns raised and 
pointid at him from Mike Coolun's window. Old Pats 
words “ Be cautious " recurred to me for jist one short sharp 
second as Oi threw mesilf in front of the young man—but 
too late. Three shots rang out whin Oi remember no more. 
When Oi come to mesilf, the kindly face of Mrs. Moriarty 
was lookin’ at me, her eyes were red, and tears were fallin’ 
down her face like a strame. 

“Och, begorra now, an’ the divil chate me for a place if 
the Phrenolygist wasn’t right after all, I’m a thinkin’. An’ 
Oi was sure of it meself, an’ she'll niver get well at all, at 
all," muttered old Pat Murphy as I closed my eyes from the 
light which was painful. 

But Oi did, and though now it's but one leg Oi have ro 
walk on, it's meself will take care that Oi don't be after 
losin' that for want of caution. 


An agricultural society offered a premium for the best 
mode of irrigation, which was printed trrifation by mistake ; 
whereupon an honest farmer sent his wife to claim the prize, 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 


By Ricmanp DrMsDALE STOCKER, 
Author of “The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,” 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” etc., etc. 
—0— 
XV.—“ CHEIRO.” 


Ñ 

CHEIRO, who has earned an enviable reputation as the 
greatest male palmist of the day, writes a rather cramped- 
up, thick “hand,” which leans in the “ wrong " direction. 
The faculties which are in a high state of development, or 
activity, with him, are the Perceptive group, along with Com- 
parison Human Nature, Agreeableness, Wit, Imitation, 
Ideality, Sublimity, Caution, Marvellousness, Approbative- 
ness, Force, Secretiveness, and Amativeness. The heavy 
appearance of the writing, and the shapely forms of the 
strokes, will make him appreciative of all kinds of pleasures 
—of all things that appeal to the senses, and which give en- 
joyment. He is fond of the beautiful —has a good memory 
for faces, and this, added to his innate intuitive conception 
of character, aids his palmisteric judgments. 

As a rule (although itself certainly not the specific sign for 
the trait), this back-handed style is usually seen with per- 
sons who are interested in the occult and supernatural ; he 
sign for “ Belief,” or “Wonder,” love of and faith in the ex- 
traordinary and out-of-the-way matters, I have located in the 
wide curving of the bases of the letters (of the “ C," par- 
ticularly in the case before us), and in the exaggerated 
* heads" of the letters—as, for example, in the large upper 
section of the “C,” and the inflated loop of the “h " and 
« C” . 

Cheiro's large Approbativeness (flourish below name) in 
conjunction with well-marked Secretiveness (letters narrow— 
restraint manifested in tracing down strokes), makes him 
capable of exercising a good deal of finesse, tact and man- 
agement with others ; hence, in giving readings of character 
from the hand, he is able to put even disagreeable truths in 
such a way as not to wound the feelings of his clients. 
He has rather small Friendship, but large Agreeableness—as 
the huddled-up letters and wide curve of the second up-stroke 
of the “h” respectively show. 

Thus, although he is not fond of society in general, he is 
not without the capacity for making himself very amiable 
and bland when in the company of those around him. He 
is timid, naturally,—as the dot of the “i” shows, by being 
placed in the rear of that letter, —and very anxious to be 
thought well of, has not so good an opinion of himself as 
he desires other people to have of him,—and is rather apt 
to be dreamy and morbid. 

His will, however, is strong (thick, blunt terminals), and 
he is not without energy or the power of bringing to pass 
what he wishes (line under name thick and long) ; and these 
facts will modify the more impractical side of the character. 
Allied with those long up-and-down strokes, I generally find 
a great love of travel—and, as Cheiro is observant (upper 
part of “body” of “h” angular, among other signs), it may 
be assumed that he is fond of “ seeing the world." 
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INFANTILE TIPPLING. 
O= 

The French are declared by some of their own most 
eminent medical authorities to be undergoing a rapid pro- 
cess of degeneration, brought on by the reckless consumption 
of brain-paralysing, blood-poisoning liquors. Dr. Brunon, 
director of the Medical School at Rouen, and a student of 
his, M. Tourdot, have just published the results of their 
studies on the subject. They say that workmen earning 4d. 
an hour spend their money as fast as it is earned in drink- 
ing the most pernicious alcohol. Also coffee is never taken 
without alcohol, and this poisonbus stuff is constantly admin- 
istered to the children—actually brought to their cradles in 
little bottles by the affectionate mothers. At the tender age 
of seven years the unfortunate children are no longer given 
coffee with spirits, but alcohol neat. 

A schoolmaster lately inquired of his pupils—all boys 
under nine years—how many of them abstained from these 
drinks, and he found that among his 63 little pupils 24 were 
accustomed to partake of “la goutte" every day of their 
lives. The mystery is that they live as long as they do. 
He estimates the proportion of boys and girls thus infected 
with alcoholism in Normandy at from 40 to 75 percent. At 
IO or 11 years, the boys add the nicotine poison to the 
alcohol, and are decimated like flies, or contract incurable 
diseases. 


ADVANTAGES OF A FRESH WIFE. 
EIN Me 

We have known some very mean men in our time (says 
an American contemporary). "There was Hugo Himmelman, 
who made his wife dig potatoes to pay for the marriage 
licence. When he was going to be married to Gretchen 
Kolb, he went down to Parson Rogers, at Digby, to get a 
licence. — '* Parson,” said he “ what's the price of a licence ?" 
“Six dollars,” said the parson. “Six dollars?" said Hugo. 
“That’s a dreadful sight of inoney! How much do you ax 
for publishing in church then?” “Nothing,” said the 
parson. “Well,” said Hugo, `“ that’s so cheap I can't expect 
you to give no change back. But three Sundays only make 
a fortnight, after all—two for the covers and one for the 
inside, like; and six dollars is a great sum of money for 
poor men to throw away. I must wait.” So off he went 
jogging towards home, feeling as mean asa new-sheared 
sheep, when all at once a bright thought came into his head, 
and back he went as fast as his horse could carry him. 
“Parson,” he said, *I changed my mind—here’s the six 
dollars. I've been cipherin’ it out in my head, and it, 
cheaper than publishin’ banns after all. You see sir, it’s 
potato- diggin’ time. If I wait to be called in church, her 
father will have her work for nothin' ; and, as hands are 
short and labour dear, if I marry her to-night she can begin 
to dig our own to-morrow, and that will pay for the licence, 
and just seven shillin's over: for there ain't a man in all 
Clements that can dig and carry as many bushels in a day 
as Gretchen can; and besides, fresh wives, like fresh ser- 
vants, work like smoke at first, but they get saucy and lazy 
arter a while ; so I may as well make the most of her." 


A Five-pounp HusBAND.—AÀ lady promised to give her 
maid five pounds as a marriage portion. The girl got 
married to a man of low stature, and her mistress on seeing 
him, was surprised, and said, ‘‘ Well, Mary, what a little 
husband you have got !”—“ La ;” exclamed the girl, “ what 
could you expect for five pounds ! " 
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By J. MIıLLOTT Severn, F.B.P.A. 
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I HAVE been asked to relate some of my peculiar phreno- 
logical experiences. Well, Mr. Editor, I must tell you that 
I feel somewhat reluctant to do so, for this reason, that I 
have always regarded the phrenologist’s practice as indeed 
private and confidential. The phrenologist has no more right 
to divulge the confidences entrusted to him than the physi- 
cian, lawyer, or minister. Prudence and professional 
etiquette demand that many peculiar and valuable 
experiences must remain forever a secret between the 
phrenologist and his client. However, 1 do not think I 
shall be committing a breach of faith by relating just a few. 

In my early practice, I remember a very precise, maidenly 
old lady dropping in for an examination, accompanied by 
her maid. Seating herself comfortably, she said, * Now, I 

. know something of Phrenology myself, and I want you to 
read my character, and mark me a chart, and it must be very 
exact, please; if it is any advantage, I can take off this,” 
placing her hand on a closely-fitting, dexterous piece of 
workmanship in the form of a wig. '*Oh ! no, thank you,” 
said I, instantly, “ it is not at all necessary." Just then my 
attention was drawn to another client in the waiting-room. 
On my return, in the space of a moment only, lo! and be- 
hold # was of—the lady had removed that wig. Startling, 
sir! that's not the word; if you have never seen a bald- 
headed lady, may you be spared the ordeal. Posing with 
womanly dignity and stateliness, she sat ; and fresh and even 
as a newly-polished billiard-ball, that massive dome of 
thought appeared towering up before me. For the moment, 
indistinct ideas came into my mind about lines of demarca- 
tion; why not chalk the divisions on it, as seen on the 
phrenological busts? What a splendid opportunity for a 
young phrenologist? There was not one single hair on the 
old lady's head ; and a shinier pate I never saw. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of that lady's statement, for my usual 
seriousness and contemplative habit of mind was much dis- 
turbed. To add to my embarrassment, I observed a roguish 
sparkle in her maid's eye. She had evidently scen that wig 
off before; but to me it was a sight never to be forgotten. 

The fact that it requires a really good intellect to become a 
successful clown, is not usually recognised. Summing up a 
man's character many years since, I concluded by saying : 
*had you the opportunitiesafforded forentering the profession, 
you would have made a first-rate clown, and you should be 
known to possess considerable cleverness in other artistic 
lines. His facé lighted up instantly, and, with an animated 
expression, and a serio-comic look, he said: “ Yes, they all 
knows Tommy the clown." During the examination I 
observed bim manipulating in his hand a piece of soft 
substance to which he now applied his pocket-knife with a 
few skilful touches, in another moment he held up before 
me a perfect model of myself in clay ; rolling up the clay 
again, in a few moments more he produced a model of 
Mr. Gladstone, following on quickly with Disraeli, and 
several other celebraties. Ile had been a clown, he said, 
most of his life ; had brought up his family to the acrobatic 
profession, and the tears came in his eyes as he spoke of 
how one of his daughters had been crippled for life by a 
fall from a tight-rope. He was getting on in years now, and 
not being able to command a regular post as clown, he 
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was making a “bit” at fairs and other public gatherings 
by his instantaneous model portrait exhibitions. 

On another occasion, when examining a gentleman, I re- 
marked : *I don't know whether you will take it as a com- 
pliment, but I have examined only one other person who 
would make as good a clown as you.” “Sangers A 1, Sir; 
Sanger’s a 1,” he promptly remarked. He was, he said, 
Sanger's principal clown. 

A comfortable old country couple (man and wife) evidently 
strangers in the town, and with half-an-hour to while away, 
came in one day. The man wished to have his “head 
seen to," he had * never had such a thing done before." 
He was, I told him, a typical dealer, good natured, but a 
keen bargain maker, would have very practical judgment of 
the value of old materials as they appeared in bulk, and 
might have done well as a dealer in, and buyer of old 
railway or other plant comprising old and bulky materials. 
“I be come down now,” he said, “to give an estimate for 
the Old Chain Pier (Brighton), and I bet I can judge to a 
very few pounds how much old iron is in each foot of it. 
I’ve contracted for, and bought some of the biggest old 
railway plants that’s been for sale lately, and I seldom 
makes mistakes except as benefits myself like." 

Expatiating on the weak moral qualities of a young man 
a little while since—how he needed more courage to help 
him to resist the persuasive influences of others, and point- 
ing out also that he was prone to appropriating things to his 
own use which did not belong to him, he said: “ Quite 
right, sir. I have only just come out of Lewes from doing a 
week for stealing a bike, though I did not mean to steal itat 
the time." 

A few weeks since, I told a client he had abilities for a 
first-rate detective. He said that he already was one, and, 
raising his hand, he showed me where a noted criminal had 
recently bitten off one of his fingers when being arrested by 
him. : 

All sorts of tricks have been played on phrenologists, but 
nature is truer than artifice, and the science of Phrenology 
will never deceive us, though men might try to do so. A 
parson will sometimes button over his choker, make a long 
face, and look abject and miserable when visiting the 
phrenologist, with the idea of deceiving. He may be all 
that without assuming it, and quite unsuited to his avocation ; 
but, if he has it in him to be a parson, we shall soon tell 
him. Persons may deceive themselves, but not the phren- 
ologist, easily. A man in a soldier's uniform observing that 
I had said nothing in my statement relative to his profession, 
asked if he would not make a good soldier. I told him he 
was not at all suited to that profession. — * Quite right,” said 
he, “and if you had said I was suited for soldier life, I 
should have told you at once that your science was all hum- 
bug. lam a tailor, and have put these things on purposely 
to deceive you." : 


ANITHER Wer WIFIE.—A couple belonging to one of the 


! coast towns of Fife, who had been but a few months married, 


recently took advantage of the railway to Edinburgh to see 
the ceremonial at the laying ofa foundation-stone. The 
young wife proposed staying a few days with her friends in 
Edinburgh, but it was necessary that her husband should 
proceed homewards by the boat on Saturday morning. To 
try the strength of his helpmate's affection, he remarked 
that he *' doutit the boat would be sae heavy laden that they 
wad a’ gang to the bottom." “Dae ye think sae?" res- 
ponded his affectionate partner. Then, John Anderson, 
ye had better leave the key of the house wi’ me,” 
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WHEN we come to deal with the inner lives of men and 
women, we find how easy it is to fall into the greatest possi- 
ble errors in judging them. It is very easy for those who 
have learned to read signs of character and have ability to 
read off what they see, but, as we look upon a man who has 
passed over seventy years of life and attained to a good 
degree of excellence, how few can know through what he 
has passed to reach it. 

We applaud the man of wealth, never asking whether 
he has gained it honestly, by steady application, or by cun- 
ning due to great intellect uninfluenced by the moral 
faculties. Is it the result of honest toil? Or, has it been 
gained by degrading, or by bringing suffering and sorrow 
to others ? 

A face may speak of energy, force, tact, and great intel- 
lectual ability, but do these indicate peace, happiness, and 
contentment ? 

These thoughts were suggested to my mind last week, 
when I went to fulfil a promise, made to a clerical friend, to 
give his people a lecture, far away from the busy hives of 
trade and commerce—many miles from any railway, amongst 
the hills of North Lancashire. 

Arriving at the village, my wife and I met my friend, a 
man about forty, possessed of a mental-vital temperament 
of a very refined type ; one who chose the ministry not for 
its pomp or pay, but to lift up, and bring comfort to, men 
and women—to lead them from wrong doing, because it 
would make /4e happier. 

Whatever this man misses, through being shut off from 
many of the advantages of life, in our large towns and 
cities, he gains in peace and the knowledge that he is loved 
by those into whose lives he comes like sunshine in dark 
times. 

If a man cannot be happy without the possession of 
physical comforts, and will not try to be, then he must, to a 
very great extent, leave all those things alone which appeal 
to, and satisfy the higher feelings. He must, however, take 
the risks and disappointments ; and not grumble, or envy 
those who are more successful than himself. 

Circumstances may be such that, after gaining the things 
he sought, he may lose them. If this does occur, he will 
find his misery greater by far, than he ever expected. How 
often do we see or hear of men whose only object in life is 
the attainment of physical enjoyment and comfort, ending 
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their lives when these are lost. Iam writing of those men 
only, who live to satisfy excessive Acquisitiveness alone, in a 
physical direction. Add to this type of being very large 
Approbativeness, there then comes an excessive desire to 
display what they possess, which gives vanity in relation to 
display. Amongst such people, will be found the very worst 
of éad tempers and unscrupulousness. My illustration is 
one of a person with excessively large Approbativeness, 
Combativeness and Self-esteem. The whole system is made 
up of those conditions which give activity, energy, excite- 
ment and temper. It realises pleasure, disappointment, and 
misery to their fullestextent. Such people live as much in 
à day, as most do in three, and by their quickness, bright- 
ness, and impulsiveness, seem to get out of life all that is 
worth living for ; but the reckoning time comes, when the 
energy and vitality have been spent ; the results are—extreme 
sense of pain, suffering, and misery. 

“ What ye sow, that shall ye reap," is worth remembering 
and acting upon, so that, as old age creeps upon us, there 
may be that peace and happiness of mind, as well as free- 
dom from great suffering of body, which shall make us feel, 
as we pass away, that our lives have been like a pleasant 
visit to a realm where we have found pleasure and happi- 
ness. My old grandfather taught me, when a small boy, 
“When you suffer physically, remember always, you have 
done something wrong.” Phrenology and physiology teach 
us what is zig4/ and what is wrong, mentally, morally, and 
physically. 


MARRIAGE MEMORIES. 


D 


What the father says : “ Which side must I stand on when 
I have to giver her away?” What the mother says : “I am 
sure the ices will be late for breakfast.” What the sister says : 
“ I flattter myself I am the best looking of the eight brides- 
maids.” What the brother says: “ Of course the best man 
is behind his time—just like him !” What the pew-opener 
says: “This way, my dear young lady.” What the beadle 
says : “ They are sure to bein time, sir. I will motion 
to you the moment I see 'em coming." What the clergy- 
man says: “ Have you got the ring?" What the crowd 
says: “Hooray! That’s’er! Oh,ain't'ea guy!” What 
the old friend of the family says: “ I have known him, too, 
since he was so high, This was nigh on forty years ago!” 
What the funny man says: “ You can see from my face that 
I am just the man to be associated with the bridesmaids.” 
What the best man says: “ Unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking.” What the bride says: “Good-bye, my own 
darling mamma and papa ; and Emmy, dear, please do see 
the things are all right before we start.” What the bride- 
groom says: ** Thank goodness it is all over ! " 


COMPARATIVE HEIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


o—— 


Observant doctors have been taking measurements of 
the height of women in France, England, and America, and 
announce that the English woman is the tallest and the 
American next. The average height of the French woman 
is sft. rin. The American woman is nearly 2in, taller, and 
the women of Great Britain in. taller than they. But 
American women weigh slightly more than either of the 
others, and it is said that their average weight is about 
117lb. 
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CRANION'S OPINION. 


——Q-——— 


I AM pleased at the continued references in letters to the 
satisfaction expressed by readers with our journal, and 
although I am unable to reply personally to all the friends 
who write, yet I am none the less gratified to receive 
commendations. I trust that those who take so great an 
interest in the paper will help to secure for it a wider circle 
of friends. 

* * 
* 

In these enlightened days it is quite refreshing to find a 
public print still eager to show its ignorance of things 
phrenological Of course, my readers must be forgiven for 
momentarily doubting my suggestion ; yet it is a fact that 
away somewhere, “far from the madding crowd,” there 
exists a benighted locality named Barnet which possesses a 
print of this description. In a comment on the sketch 
given in April P. P. of the Rev. George Freeman, it holds 
up its hands (metaphorically, of course) in horror at the 
thought of a minister of the Gospel daring to believe in 
Phrenology. 


* 
*oc 
* 


Its editors knowledge of Phrenology, as well as of its 
supporters, must be very weak, or at times prejudice usurps 
the place of knowledge. Has not our contemporary ever 
heard of the Rev. H. Ward Beecher, Rev. Prof. Hitchcock and 
Archbishop Whately, amongst those of a past generation, 
and to-day of Canon St. Vincent Beechy, Dr. Parker, Revs. 
W. T. H. Wilson, Vicar of Leyton, C. Edmunds, Vicar of 
All Saints, Leyton, H. Moulson, F. W. Wilkinson, &c., &c., 
who are all earnest and conscientious phrenologists ? 


* *" 
* 


Of all places where a knowledge of Phrenology would be 
useful, the pulpit is undoubtedly the first. No man should 
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; whom he is brought into contact than the minister. 


have a truer and deeper knowledge of the people with 
He, 
of all others, should be able to read the character, the inner 
thoughts and feelings, so as rightly to apply the truths he 
has to teach ; he should know where it is right to tell one 
man to yield and another to stand firm. The minister 
should be the phrenologist. 


*o* 
* 

The Marriage Agency I recently established on phreno- 
logical lines is a source of much comment by the press. 
The Daily Mail led off with a half-column article, and the * 
provincial press has followed closely in its wake, but as 
much of the matter was evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness of the * special representative " of the former paper, its 
reliability is of a questionable character. 

*o* 
* 

When my idea was first mooted, I was informed that the 
thing would be quite unworkable, as it was probable I should 
get an overwhelming preponderance of lady applicants. I 
had previously supposed that the ladies may be slightly in 
excess of the gentlemen, because of their preponderance in 
the community, but the predictions of so many of my friends, 
as stated, almost converted me to their pessimistic views. 
What, however, has been the result? Surprising indeed to 
me, as it will be to the prophets of evil. My gentlemen 
applicants outnumber the ladies by four to one. 


*» * 
* 


Why ıs this? I cannot tell. It is probably the fact that 
they have to undergo a phrenological examination. The 
“form” supplied is no mere “matter of form”; it is a 
serious document meant to provide for all possible con- 
tingencies as to appropriateness of character for harmonising 
with a possible partner. Whether ladies fear, after perusing 
the form, that they would fail to pass so trying an ordeal, I 
know not ; certain it is they hesitate to “tempt fate.” 


* * 
* 


We must all recognise that we are none of us perfect, and 
it were well for us to have our imperfections pointed out, 
that we may remedy them. Instead of shirking, we should 
all, male and female alike, court investigation, and seek to 
profit by the knowledge gained. Another point I have 
been careful to notice is, that the curious and the adventurer 
have been conspicuous by their absence, all applicants being 
serious in their intentions. 


*o* 
* 


I have been written to by Mr. Gallettie, drawing attention 
to the advertisement of the Morgan Bust in the P. P., and 
stating that a similar bust had been devised by our friend 
and contributor, Signor Crispi. Of this I had no knowledge 
previously. I desire, however, that honour should be given 
where honour is due. I think it would be interesting to 
know which of the two Busts was first produced. Will any 
of my readers throw any light upon this matter ? 


* * 
* 


Don't forget the lecture by Dr. Davies on May 3rd. You 
should make every effort to attend. p 
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Pror. J. Mittorr SEVERN, F.B.P.A. 


One of the most valued and consistent of our contributors 
is the subject of our present sketch. From the first number 
of our Journal to the present, Mr. Severn has given us from 
his stores of knowledge, some choice morsels, varied and 
attractive, dealing with the phrenological organs and their 
manifestations in practical life. One of the chief charms 
of his articles lies in his unconventional method of dealing 
with facts of every-day life, the prompting motives and 
inner feelings which influence us for good or evil. His 
wise reflections on these matters stamp him as a philosopher. 
Though a professional phrenologist he is no mere “ money 
maker.” He loves Phrenology with a devotion only too 
rare amongst those similarly situated ; and no sacrifice is 
too great, no labour too hard, for him, if the labour or 
sacrifice is for his dearly loved Phrenology. Of indomitable 
energy and untiring zeal, he may be reckoned amongst the 
few, the very few, who are rearing the structure of phreno- 
logical science and philosophy upon the foundation laid by 
Dr. Gall. I say this advisedly, as though there are hundreds 
who call themselves phrenologists and seek to profit by their 
connection with the subject, yet the number of those who 
actually labour for the advancement of a knowledge of its 
truths for its own sake is indeed very, very small. Mr.Severn 
is one of this number, and when the fighting is over and 
the victory won, he will be recognised as a stalwart and a 
champion. 

Born on the 2oth May, 1860, Mr. Severn will be thirty- 
eight years old on the 2oth inst., and is hence a compara- 
tively young man. It is, however, nearly a quarter of a 
century since, when a boy, he first thought of Phrenclogy. 
His mcther endeavoured, and with success, to impress upon 
his youthful mind the value of its teachings, she having 
gained information from a friend,— Dr. T. Spencer Hall, a 
pioneer of medical mesmerism, and well known phrenologist. 
A discussion on Phrenology at an Improvement Society's 
meeting naturally excited his interest and roused in him a 
desire to master the details of the subject. From the village 
where he lived, he, as opportunity served, tramped to the 
nearest town to buy cheap pamphlets to the full extent of 
his pocket money, and these he read and re-read till they 
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were quite worn out with handling. As his means increased 
he procured other works, and many a time has spent his 
last shilling on phrenological literature. When twenty years 
of age, he migrated to London to secure larger opportunities 
for prosecuting the study of what was now to him the one 
engrossing subject of his life. After many difficulties, he 
became a student of The O'Dells at the London Phreno- 
logical Institution. And, as the result of a systematic 
course of study, he succeded in obtaining the Institution’s 
Certificate in March, 1888. It was thus, after six years 
study in the village, and eight years in London that he was 
declared efficient as a phrenologist. What an.object 
lesson is this, to those who, after scanning one or two books 
on the subject, and looking at the bust, consider themselves 
competent to read character. Mr. Severn was not, however, 
yet satisfied ; there were other successes to be achieved, other 
heights to be won, and nothing short of the utmost attain- 
ment would satisfy him ; hence, he continued his studies, 
though now practising as a professional phrenologist, until in 
1892 he passed the examination, and obtained the Diploma 
of the British Phrenological Association, thus securing the 
highest credential possible to the phrenologist ;—the Fellow- 
ship of the B. P. A. 

Professor Severn has visited most of the large towns in 
the Midlands, and has met with considerable success, but, 
for some years he has been located at Brighton, and now 
confines his professional duties to that town. When travel- 
ling, he did no lecturing, his time being fully occupied in 
consultations ; his fame being such as to secure thousands 
of clients in some of the towns visited during his stay of 
six or eight weeks. This constant occupation also prevented 
him from doing much literary work. Since his settlement 
at the * Queen of Watering Places," he has done much to 
remedy this, and articles from his pen may be seen in most 
of the Magazines, Annuals, Year Books, etc., published 
during the past few years. In addition to this, he has 
been doing his best to impress lastingly the value of phreno- 
logical truth on his friends and neighbours, and, in 
conjunction with others, (but mainly as the result of his own 
labour and energy), he has helped to establish a useful and 
promising Society called the Brighton and Hove Phreno- 
logical Association, which holds weekly meetings, to the 
success of which Mr. Severn's lectures have helped largely 
to contribute. $ 

In connection with the Z. P., Mr. Severn has been more 
than a contributor, and possibly, it may not be considered a 
breach of confidence for me to say that he stands first 
amongst phrenologists in disseminating truth by means of 
circulating this Journal. Mr. Severn takes 650 copies of 
the P. P. monthly, a standing order, summer or winter, 
and in addition occasionally, has an extra 1,000 or 2,000 
copies. Who will emulate so worthy an example ? 

With strong convictions and ardent zeal, a happy and 
most genial manner and a handsome exterior, Mr. Severn 
is a brother worker of whom we are proud, and one whose 
labours will result directly in increased happiness to 
thousands, and indirectly in a brighter and better life for 
millions yet unborn. 


Is Tuis ALL ?—There is a bachelor who says that a// he 
should ask for in a wife would be, a good temper, health, 
good understanding, agreeable physiognomy, figure, good 
connection, domestic habits, resonrces of amusement, good 
spirits, conversational talents, elegant manners, money! The 
unreasonable rascal! Is'nt there anything more he can 
think of ? 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
Bv James Wess, F.B.P.A. 
—i0:— 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. ( Continued.) 


Dr. RALPH WARDLAW, in his Christian Ethics, writing 
of conscience, says :— In thinking of this subject, I have 
been at a loss to conceive what conscience can include in 
it beyond the exercise of the judgment." Dr. Harris and 
many metaphysicians (see March 7. 2.) consider that the 
moral sense is no independent faculty, but is the application 
of reason—that “reason is the leading element in the 
constitution of conscience." And Cardinal Newman, wise, 
amiable and good, on the other hand, says that religious 
men “ practically acknowledge a broad distinction between 
their reason and their conscience, and that they feel the 
latter to be their safer guide, though the former may be the 
clearer—nay, even though it be the truer. They would 
rather be in error with the sanction of their conscience than 
be right with the mere judgment of their reason." Sir 
James Mackintosh uniquely gives his view :—" The man 
decides ; conscience is but a word." 

Who unravels this word tangle? The Phrenologist. He 
points out that, around the word conscience, there has grown 
a confusion of thought that cannot be cleared up except by 
his invaluable science. He begins by pointing out that the 
intellectual faculties observe and reflect—the perceptive 
group perceive existences, their qualities, their phenomena, 
etc.; the reflectives their relationships, differences, adap- 
tabilities, etc.—and that they lie in the prefrontal region of 
the brain. He proceeds to show that the superior part of 
the head is the part whose function is to feel the higher or 
moral emotions and sentiments — Benevolence, Faith, 
Veneration, Fortitude and Justice. Other things being 
equal, a person experiences these emotions with less or 
more intensity in proportion to the size of their organs, and 
though these emotions are distinct from the intellectual 
faculties, they act with them. 

The editor of the Phrenological Journal illustrates this 
point so well, that a summary of his method will help us to 
comprehend it. He says: "If we see a man held down by 
force in a chair, and another drawing a tooth from his head " 
—eg., a Jew whom a tyrant is in the act of robbing, his 
teeth being taken out one by one to cause him to disclose 
where his property may be found—“ the intellect perceives 
the victim and his tormentors, and comprehends their 
motives and designs, but there its functions stop. The 
sentiments of Benevolence and Justice, however, start into 
action ; they pity the sufferer and condemn the tyrant and 
his ruffian instruments. The force of perception is in 
relation to the size (other conditions being equal) of the 
intellectual organs, and the intensity of the emotions in 
relation to the size (ceteris paribus) of the moral organs. 
An idiot deficient of the former might not be capable of 
clearly understanding the object and motives of the operator, 
and so might fail to perceive the injustice of the proceeding, 
and to experience the corresponding emotion, even although 
the organ of Conscientiousness were large. A man of 
genius, on the other hand, might comprehend the whole 
transaction very clearly by means of powerful intellectual 
organs ; but if he were very deficient in the organs of the 
moral sentiments, and possessed large organs of Acquisitive- 
ness and Destructiveness, he might secretly approve of the 
proceeding as a clever and convenient way for a sovereign 
to obtain supplies. Or, if the very same acts were perceived 
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by the intellect, but if the spectator were told that the 
individual in the chair was a victim, not to a tyrant, but to 
the toothache, and that the extractor of the teeth was a very 
humane and skilful dentist who was relieving him from 
torture, the moral feelings would here also start into activity, 
but with very different results. Benevolence would feel 
compassion for the sufferer, and both it and Conscientious- 
ness would be agreeably affected towards the operator ; in 
other words, Benevolence would love him, and Conscientious- 
ness approve of his conduct.” 

It is clear that there is an organ that produces the feeling 
of justice and injustice, and that the power with which the 
feeling acts in each individual bears a relation to the size of the 
organ. In those who have this organ large, Conscientious- 
ness, (commonly called conscience—a very misleading term, 
because. misapplied) instinctively feels the existence and 
power of this organ. Those in whom it is deficient seem 
incapable of comprehending either its nature, its power, or 
its use. But let anyone who has this organ largely developed 
visit an asylum containing persons with this organ in a 
diseased state, and let them hear their self-accusations, their 
remorse, their agony, believing they have done a wrong; 
they will there see that it is neither reason nor judgment 
that is diseased, but an innate principle called Conscientious- 
ness by phrenologists. 

In his * Apologia pro Vita Sua," Cardinal Newman 
discusses the question of Lying and Equivocation somewhat 
fully. He points out that men of great eminence have 
taught that under extraordinary circumstances “it is allow- 
able to tell a lie." 

Jeremy Taylor says: “ To tell a lie for charity, to save a 
man's life, the life of a friend, etc., hath.not only been done 
at all times, but commended by great and wise and good 
men. Who would not save a father's life, at the charge of 
a harmless lie, from persecutors or tyrants ? " 

Paley says: “ There are falsehoods that are not lies—that 
is which are not criminal." 

Milton says: “ What man in his senses would deny that 
there are those whom we have the best grounds for consider- 
ing that we ought to deceive, as boys, madmen, the sick, 
the intoxicated, enemies, men in error, thieves? I would 
ask, by which of the commandments is a lie forbidden? 
You will say, by the ninth. If, then, my lie does not injure 
my neighbour, certainly it is not forbidden by this 
commandment." 

Johnson says: * The general rule is, that truth should 
never be violated. "There must, however, be some exceptions. 
1f, for instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man 
has gone." 

Cardinal Newman judged that the Greek Fathers thought 
that, when there was a justa causa, an untruth need not be 
a lie. St. Augustine took another view, though with great 
misgiving—-that all untruths are lies, and that there can be 
no just cause of untruth. 

. Just causes for equivocation have been held to be: 
Self-defence, charity, zeal for God's honour, the good of 
others, mental reservation. ‘A still tongue makes a wise 
head,” ‘Silence is golden," and similar proverbs, would 
indicate that men generally look upon mental reservation 
and evasion as allowable in cases of impertinence, inquisitive- 
ness, and questions indicating a desire to obtain an advantage 
or aid in perpetrating a wrong. In political warfare these 
evasions are current coin. In the diplomatic service, 
evasion amounting to deception is understood to be honest 
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(To be concluded , 
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| ‘NATIONAL NOSES, 
—0— 
By. ANNA Ley. 
—o— 


Every nation has a characteristic nose ; and the less ad- 
vanced the nation is in civilization, the more general and 
perceptible is the characteristic form. While nations are in 
their infancy and the mass of people are uninformed, the 
features, receiving no impressions from within, take the form 
impressed from without and follow the national type. If 
one uniform state of things—of government, climate, and 
habits—continues, without education, generation may succeed 
generation, and the original facial type of the race remain. 
If, however, the national circumstances alter (still without 
general education), the national features follow the type im- 
pressed by those circumstances, 

When education becomes general, nations lose their 
national typical features ; for the physiognomy becomes so 
variously impressed from within, according to the different 
bias and affections of men's minds, that it ceases to receive 
those impressions from without which generate national types. 
At present, however, there are still to be found in all nations 
the typical features of the race. On the tomb of Osiris, 
father of the Great Rameses, are represented the “ dwellers 
- upon earth, those of Egypt as well as those of foreign 
countries." Four figures are given in each group, and are 
coloured to represent the tawny, the yellow, the black, and 
the white races respectively, with features corresponding to 
those of the same races at the present day. Such facts 
should teach us that the laws which regulate the generation 
and production of species and races, are very different 
from those which regulate reproduction and succession, and 
that, while we endeavour to explain the laws of origination 
by the laws of reproduction, we shall never arrive at the 
solution of the origination of types. But, at whatever 
period impressed, certain it is that many nations have a typi- 
cal form of nose, together with other peculiar features ; and 
it concerns us now rather to regard the fact as it exists, than 
to enquire how it happened. 

The present European nations are the Gothic, the Celtic, 
the Sclavonic, and the Finnish. The Gothic has been sub- 
jected to so many varying circumstances, that it is now per- 
haps impossible to assert, with confidence, its original 
natural form. Where a uniform dull system of despotism, 
political and religious, has for centuries bound down these 
nations in abject servitude, the nose is sharp, devoid of 
Cogitativeness, and Roman-Greek in profile. ‘Fhe Spanish 
Goths and those of France and Italy (especially the Spanish) 
were so long held in mental thraldom that they ceased to 
cultivate cogitative powers which it was dangerous to use. 
With the cessation of the cogitative powers, the Cogitative- 
ness of the features will disappear, and the nose will become 
defective in breadth, thin and sharp. To this want of reflec- 
tion succeeds, in the naturally higher and more energetic 
nations, animal passion ; and, if ever the pressure is removed 
from the national mind, and it obtains the upper hand of its 
keepers, fearful retribution and sanguinary revenge inevitably 
ensue, like the French Revolution. It is for this reason 
that the sharp, thin, unthinking nose appears symbolical of 
cruelty, not so much because the natural disposition is cruel, 
as because the mind, when unchained, acts from animal im- 
pulse, and not from sage reflection; and animal revenge is 
always wild and cruel. 

The Germans and the English are pre-eminently deep. 
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thinking nations ; and in both of them is the nose more 
decidedly and more generally of cogitative form: than in any 
other Gothic nations. 2 

The Anglo-Americans afford a further corroborative proof 
that the Cogitative Nose is dependent on the cultivation of 
the Cogitative mind. 

The Sclavonics are but little advanced, and, till within the 
present century, the Russian noble, as well as his serf, led a 
life of eating, and drinking, and sleeping. The Snubbo- 
celestial form of the Sclavonic Nose stamps its character 
irretrievably, and accords remarkably with the description of 
the Sclavonic mind given by recent writers, “ Inconsistent 
and unstable— wanting in the creative faculty." 

The Finnish race presents a remarkable proof of the 
variation in physiognomy attendant on variation in mental 
capacity, occasioned by change of circumstances—as gov- 
ernment, climate, and habit. The modern Hungarians, and 
the Northern Finns and Lapps of the shores of the 
Bothnian Gulf and the White Sea, are all of the same race; 
and yet differ widely from each other in physiognomy. The 
Hungarians are bold, independent, noble-minded, and 
highly intellectual, characteristics which exhibit themselves 
ina noble Roman Nose, and a countenance bespeaking 
the independence of their mind. Although the Finns and 
Lapps retain the flat nose—never having emerged from 
barbarism—they are a mild, gentle, meek-spirited race, 
presenting few features which seem capable of amelioration. 

Perhaps, no nation displays a more universal dead level 
andgeneralsameness of features than theSnub-nosed Chinese. 
The faces may be said to be all cast in the same mould ; and 
one could wish that Nature, when she made her first cast, 
had—as she is reported to have done when she made a cer- 
tain beautiful female, broken the mould before she produced 
any more casts from it. The form of government is admir- 
ably arranged to keep the people in a state of childhood. 

The Hindoos have not so general an uniformity in their 
features, nor so low a formation of their noses. India has 
been subjected to less uniformity of despotism than China. 
While to the dominant system of the Chinese we can assign 
no limit, we find in that of the Hindoos numerous epochs 
when important changes have taken place. During the 
glorious period of the power of the Syrian Arabs, the Arab 
character shone out uncontrolled in its true features, and 
exhibited itself as it had never done before. The Arabs 
have the Jewish or the Syrian nose; they are shrewd, clever 
tradesmen, enterprising merchants. It is unnecessary to re- 
mind the reader of the low development of the Negro 
mind and his miserable nasal conformation—they are worthy 
of each other. The Negro-race, as old as the earliest 
Egyptian sculptures, has never been on an equality with any 
of the other races. 


A discovery is reported from abroad which, if it prove 
genuine, should afford a solution of a difficult. problem. 
While making experiments with the Róntgen rays, a learned 
professor discovered certain black rays that issue from the 
vacuum tube and pass through the human body. The 
photographs produced by means of these rays, which have 
been styled “critical rays,” are not the same when taken of 
a living body as when taken ofa dead one. Photographs 
of living hands show the skeleton, as in the Róntgen photo- 
graphs. A dead hand, however, appears in full, showing all 
the fleshy integument, whilst the bones remain invisible. It 
is thought that by means of these rays it can be ascertained 
whether a person is reaily dead or not, 
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ON ‘Tuesday, April sth, the ordinary meeting was held at ` 


63, Chancery Lane. The minutes were read and confirmed. : 


The PresipenT (G. Cox, Esq.), then gave his inaugural 
address, in the course of which he said :—‘ We look back 
to-night over a stretch of phrenological history ; and we see 
the pioneers of the movement suffer loss, and spend their 
lives in the most laborious investigations and careful re- 
search, confirming their discoveries by hundreds, and even 
thousands of examples. We follow Dr. Gall in his travels 
through the countries of Europe in the heyday of his suc- 
cess, as he enjoys free access and a hearty welcome to all 
the seats of learning, and to the Royal Courts. We see him 
for awhile received and entertained as a prince, and every- 
where encouraged; but we see also that he, after all, had 
the misfortune to be a hundred years in advance of his 
time when the darkness of superstition was dense, and the 
bitterness of religious and scientific prejudice was hopelessly 
unrelenting, because his discoveries proved to be so sweeping 
as to overturn pet theories of science and the foundations 
of philosophy, and to cause disturbance in the domain of 
religious thought. His discovery of the fact that the mind 
is composed of distinct faculties, and that these faculties 
have their special locations, and manifest themselves by their 
action on certain nerves set apart for that purpose, is one of 
the greatest discoveries ever made in science. 

If Phrenology, as advanced by Gall, had been followed up 
on Gall's lines by the scientists of his day, and had been 
applied philosophically for the improvement and progress of 
humanity on the lines laid down by George Combe, what 
would have been the position of society to-day? Who 
among us is able to outline the extent of advance that would 
have been made in the moral and political government of 
men, in education, and in all-round happiness and prosperity. 

The British Phrenological Association has justified its 
existence thus far, over the past eleven years, by affording a 
rallying point for lovers of the Science, and by the attention 
and respect which it has attracted to Phrenology ; but it is 
committed to far more than it has yet done. 

This centenary year should be one of special effort, and 
should be made to mark a distinct advance. We are in the 
vanguard of a great movement ; and great issues hang upon 
the spirit and the manner in which we carry out the trust 
which has come down to us. During the last twenty or thirty 
years, changes have been working so that there is a decided 
change of front on the part of our leading scientists, who 
now not only concede the plurality of the functions of the 
brain, but are themselves busy in all the countries of Europe 
in an endeavour to localize them : and the old scientific ob- 
jections to Phrenology are thus as dead as their originators. 
Now, at the close of a century when, from the very imperish- 
able nature of Gall's work, its soundness is beginning to be 
realized, his awowed opponents are arriving by other means 
at his results, and are laying claim to his discoveries. While 
in the current literature of the day, there is a strong infusion 
of Phrenology ; and some writers of note have come out 
boldly in its defence. It would appear, therefore, that we 
have to-day a more substantial foundation in public opinion 
for the advocates of Phrenology to work upon, than at any 


sound phrenological literature in leaflet, tract, and pamphlet 
form : plain statements of phrenological principles ; extracts 
from the writings of able men in its defence ; testinionies to 


: dts truthfulness from the works of its opponents ; illustrations 


! the insane. 


of the practical application of Phrenology in the affairs of 
political, social, and commercial life. 

When Phrenology is rightly understood, we shall see a 
recognition of its value in the arrangement of our school 
codes, and the coming generation trained with more 
particular regard to their various individual requirements. 

It will then be seen, also, that some improvements might 
be made in our methods of dealing with our criminals and 
When it shall be recognized that an abnormal 


' skull and abnormal impulses go together; that it is as 


previous time since the days of George Combe. But ' 
Phrenology still needs to be saved from its friends, and | should be vested the property of the Association, to prevent 
cleared of the great mischief which bas resulted from, and ; any possible misuse, or scattering of the library and other 
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natural for one to murder or steal (whose natural tendencies 
have never been diverted), as it is for another to Low and 
worship; that there is a wide difference between the born 
criminal and the man who is driven to a criminal act by 
desperate necessity ; their treatment will then be made to 
differ accordingly, and will be so adapted as to be remedial 
and tend to diminish rather than to harden and increase 
criminal tendencies 

Our Association exists “ for the investigation and promul- 
gation of Phrenology." A large field for work is open before 
it, voluntary work, and of a kind to benefit our fellowmen ; 
and, if we would sec Phrenology free to take its right place 
among the forces for good, we must work to bring its real 
claims to the front, to lift it from the mire into which bigotry, 
ignorance, and superstition have plunged it. Phrenology is 
one of the eternal verities ; and it will rise above all oppo- 
sition until all who have to do with the education and 
uplifting of mankind will acknowledge its value and take it 
as their guide. 

Mr. MoRRELL moved that the thanks of the meeting be 
presented to the President for his excellent address. He 
thought the Association should continue such practical work 
as was within its power, particularly the delivery of lectures 
before Societies who would arrange to accept such. 

Mr. J. P. BLACKFORD seconded the motion in a few words, 
urging those present to make it possible for the President to 
accomplish the task which, in his address, he had set for 
himself and the Association. 

Mr. HUBERT supported the motion, expressing his sym- 
pathy with the subject dealt with, and then put the motion 
to the meeting. It was unanimously carried. 

The PRESIDENT replied, reiterating his desire to work 
with a high aim for the advance of the subject he loved so 
much, 

Delineations of character: were then given; that of 
Mr. J. S. Brown, by Professor Durham, and of Dr. Davies, 
by Mr. Blacktord. 

The meeting was then resolved into a special one, for the 
consideration. of some alterations of rules, the following 
being the most important :— 

It was resolved that the seat of any member of the Coun- 
cil, who absented himself from six consecutive meetings 
may be declared vacant. 

Also, that six Trustees should be appointed in whom 
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pro in the event of disruption, or cessation of the As- 
sociation. 

To discontinue the term Hon. Vice-Presidents, and 
include these gentlemen in the list of Vice-Presidents. 

No member to be at liberty to use the name or the 
initials of the Association for professional purposes, unless 
possessing the Diploma of the Association. 

Mr. Gillespie was elected to the Council in the place of 
Mr. Durham, who has been elected Treasurer, thus becom- 
ing a Council member ex-officio. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The usual weekly meeting was held at Hove on April 7th, 
the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson presiding. Professor Severn gave 
a lecture on “Hope.” The definition and function of this 
organ as given by Combe, Spurzheim, Macnish, Sidney 
Smith, &c., was dealt with by the lecturer, who endeavoured 
to show the advantage of possessing a good degree of this 
faculty. Life, even at its best, is attended with very much 
that is disappointing; thus we need Hope to cheer, en- 
courage and brighten our onward journey. Hope is 
necessary in nearly every situation. Many fail to achieve 
that which their abilities indicate they could, owing to its 
deficiency Some may have Hope too large, and so spend 
their lives in a world of brilliant illusions, building castles in 
the air; they speculate rashly in business, and may promise 
more than they can possibly perform ; but the majority need 
to develop the faculty. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which many ladies and gentlemen (members) joined. 
On the 14th inst, at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Brighton, 
Professor Severn again lectured, Mr. H. J. Barker being 
unable to attend. The subject was “ Conscientiousness." 
The opinions of the early writers were first dealt with, after 
which the articles by Mr. Webb now appearing in the P. P. 
were considered. The lecturer dealt effectively with the 
results of an excessive development of the organ, and of 
deficiency of development. An interesting discussion 
followed, Rev. F. Wilkinson (president) in the chair. 


BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On March 29th, the members of the above society spent 
a very interesting and instructive evening. The first portion 
was devoted to delineations by students, after which came 
** Questions and Answers on Phrenological Subjects,” each 
‘member in turn answering questions which had been written 
on paper and taken indiscriminately, after which any of the 
other members were at liberty to speak on the same question. 
On April 4th, Mr. J. Davis gave a lecture, entitled 
* Phrenology." The lecturer impressed upon his audience 
the claims, and also the scientific aspect, of Phrenology. 
He considered it pre-eminently the best means of accurately 
judging the disposition and characteristics of persons. A 
discussion followed, in which many of the members took 
part. Mr. Parish occupied the chair. 


HOOK. 

Mr. R. W. Brown has been for some months lecturing in 
the county of Hants, where he has met with much en- 
couragement. The local press have inserted lengthy reports 
of his lectures, I can, however, only give a brief extract 
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from one of the lectures delivered at the above town. Mr, 
Brown, lecturing in the board schoolroom, remarked that 
Phrenology was as genuine in its scientific aspects as 
physiology and anatomy. The latter two were recognised 
by the opponents of Phrenology, and yet in their opposition, 
which was often actuated by prejudice, they failed to observe 
the fact that Phrenology was the key to those two sciences. 
No subject was fully understood, but they were not all 
rejected on that account. Phrenology demanded research, | 
but such investigation must be performed from pure motives, 
and the result would invariably appear with definite success. 
It was to be regretted that many theologians despised the 
doctrine of moral and mental culture under phrenological 
guidance, though they emphasised the need of reform, 
without expressing clearly the process by which such reform 
could be accomplished. He was strongly optimistic in his 
belief that the Christian churches would yet be brought to 
realise the value of this divine philosophy. He was delighted 
to know that many prominent ministers and noted laymen 
of the various churches were firm believers in, and some of 
them powerful advocates of, these sciences. Mr. Brown’s 
public delineations of character are exceedingly successful. 
A bright career seems to open out to this young and 
enthusiastic worker. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This society has made a new departure in its programme 
this year by devoting one half of the meetings to elementary 
study of the subject by members. Mr. Webb has under- 
taken the charge of these meetings, which will be held 
alternately with the meetings for lectures and addresses. 
The first of these was held on Friday last, when the 
phrenological aspect of “truthfulness” was dealt with. By 
the examination of the skulls and models at their disposal, 
and the study of such works as the society have in their 
library, and with Mr. Webb’s experience and ability as a 
demonstrator, there is every hope for those who wish to 
pursue the study to make good progress. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Professor Artemas Golledge gave a lecture on Phrenology 
on Wednesday evening, April 20, when he imparted some 
interesting information. After the lecture, four persons 
were examined. The examiner’s statements were in each 
case confirmed. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


At the above Institute on April 13th, Mr. D. T. Elliott 
lectured on “ Practical Phrenology” to an appreciative 
audience. ‘The lecture was illustrated by casts &c.. At 
the close, “ Practical Phrenology" was demonstrated by 
delineations being given of the characters of two gentlemen 
from the audience. 


—_—_—_—— eee 


THE HEART IN MEN AND WomMEN.—A woman's heart 
is not so big as that in the male breast. Men have larger 
hearts. The average heart of a man weighs from ten to 
twelve ounces, while the average heart of a woman weighs 
two ounces less. Nevertheless, in proportion to the whole 
weight of the body, the woman's heart is greater, for in the 
normal woman the heart weighs 1149 as much as all the 
rest of her, while the man’s heart is but 1.169 of his total 
weight, 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


— 0 
HEALTH CULTURE. The contents of the current issue of 
this American Quarterly Magazine are varied and valuable. 


' Professor N. Riddell, a noted phrenologist, contributes a 


The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any opinions expressed : 


by contributors to this page. Letters not to exceed 200 words. 


THE VEXED QUESTION OF FEES. 


Drar Sir, — Signor Crispi recently made some 
interesting references to the low fees charged by many 
phrenologists, and although I have the greatest regard for 
S. C. as an individual, I would rather not allow his remarks 
to pass without criticism. I am writing to defend the 
methods adopted by hundreds of phrenologists in Great 
Britain, myself included. In the first place I would like to 
know in what manner low fees “lower the status of phreno- 
logists in the eyes of the public." I beg respectfully to state 
that such is not our experience. We have for many years 
charged the small sum of sixpence for a brief reading of 
character, and if our financial and social position in Black- 
pool is anything to judge from we have not a very “low 
status" But why charge sixpence? To reply to this 
„question necessitates the consideration of circumstances in 
each case. Let us take Blackpool, the phrenologists' 
Klondyke. It is certainly best to have a higher fee when 
there is no competition in the district, but when competition 
is keen it is best to advocate the reduction of fees so as to 
counteract the bad influence of charlatans and quacks. 
‘Those who know that between forty and fifty phrenologists 
seek a livlihood in Blackpool during the summer will appre- 
ciate my statement. The “lover of the science for its own 
sake” must either seek “fresh fields and pastures new,” and 
leave his competitor with low fees to reign supreme, or 
reduce his own fees and thereby combat the new comer with 
his own weapons. If the science is the noble one we claim 
it to be, it will never be degraded by cheap delineations, for 
it can uphold its own dignity, and I consider those persons 
the most devoted “lovers of the science,” who are willing 
to work for less pay in order to spread the truth, and so do 
good in the world by counteracting the evil influences of the 
juack.— Yours truly, 

ALBERT ELLIS. 


Dear SiR,—Will you kindly allow me to ask from what 
source Mr. Moores obtained his knowledge of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr Gladstone? What proof has Mr. 
Moores that Lord Beaconsfield was “ deficient in Con- 
scientiousness " and “ very large in Secretiveness ? " 


The terms “ deficient" and “ moderate” represent a low 
development of an organ. ‘Fo use such terms, in reference 


' knowledge in the cure of diseases. 


to men of such eminence, indicates a great want of dis- ` 


criminative judgment. Like your correspondent who s'gns 
himself “ Interested " in the Z, P. for February. I cannot 
understand why Mr. Moores should say that Mr. Gladstone 
is but “ moderate in Veneration.” 


I have carefully studied the busts and pictures of 
Beaconsfield and Gladstone, and entirely agree with Mr. 
Webb in reference to his statement, re Gladstone's large 
Veneration, and larger Benevolence.— Yours truly, 


J. W. TAYLOR. 
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useful article on ** The Love of Life,” showing the supremacy 
of mind over physical conditions, and the utilisation of this 
Another excellent 
contribution, by Laura M. Wright, M.D., on “ Intricate 
Life Phenomena," in which she endeavours to convey 
graphically the functions of the cell-germs which constitute 
the medium through which the life principle demonstrates 
its existence. The work of each class of cell, as the brain- 
cells, blood-cells, muscle-cells, nerve-cells, tissue-cells, and a 
host of others, is separately treated of, and the harmony of 
their combined action illustrated by reference to the nation, 
its government, and geographical features. The article 
would be an attractive introduction to the study of 
Physiology. 

THR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for April is well up to 
its average standard. Miss J. A. Fowler gives a short sketch 
of General Lee, the recent American Consul in Cuba. 
Dr. Drayton continues his series of Phrenotypes, which are 
always capital, Mrs. Amelia Barr, the eminent American 
authoress, being the present subject. “Character Reading 
from the Teeth " is the title of a novel article by one of our 
own contributors, Mr. R. D. Stocker, and certainly proves 
the versatility of that gentleman's genius, and, I fear I must 
add, the fertility of his imagination. Professor F. Newman 
and Cardinal Newman, the brothers who have taken front 
rank amongst the leaders of thought, though differing so 
widely in their views, are here compared and weighed 
phrenologically. Jules Buchel continues his article on 
* Quality," which every phrenologist should read and think 
about, for, while not possibly agreeing with all Mr. Buchel's 
ideas, the points advanced will compel thought, and conse- 
quently add to knowledge. 


Human Nature. Professor Haddock, in the April issue 
of this bright little paper, has given us his usual budget of 
smart and flavoured tit-bits; but the solid articles are not 
wanting. A character sketch of a noted American is a 
capital specimen of the editor's style, forceful, pointed, 
exhaustive, and withal humorous. “ Love of Friends” is a 
splendid production by Professor D. C. Seymour. I wish 
we could “see more" of his work in England. His writing 
I always admire, and consider it far and away the most 
elegant given to the public through the columns of any 
phrenological paper. Mr. C. P. Holt is argumentative, 
though somewhat satirical, in his treatment of “ Reincarna- ' 
tion,” yet even his opponents could not be offended with 
his racy and clever paper. 

RECEIVED :— Zhe Vegetarian, On the Line, South- Western 
Gacette, Protestant Standard, Cadets! Own, &¢., Gr. 

lll ———— 

A Quick ANSWER.—-A young man commenced to read 
a paragraph about a mine to a young lady, commencing 
thus: “ Yuba Mine ? when she interrupted him with, 
* [ don't care if I do, John." 


Brown’s FRiEND.—*' What on earth makes you think I 
am in love with Mr. Brown ?" asked one young lady of 
another. “ Because you are always talking about his friend, 
Mr. Jones,” was the ’cute reply. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ‘HITS. 
—0— 
By J. MirLorr SEvERN, F.B.P.A. 


THERE is necessity, I think, for a right understanding as 
to how far the phrenologist should go in making statements. 
It seems to me that one of the great aims of many, both 
professional and amateur phrenologists, is to make startling 
and venturesome statements as to what their client or 
subject is, or does. I consider this is degrading to Phreno- 
logy, and suggests, to say the least, a want of knowledge 
on the part of the delineator regarding the principles and 
claims of the science, or an attempt to magnify his own 
powers and cleverness. Marvellous things can be revealed 
and related at times in delineating person’s characters ; but 
there is a limit beyond which the phrenologist cannot and 
should not go ; and this limit should be strictly recognised. 
Every statement which the phrenologist makes, if he thor- 
oughly understands his work, should be a “ hit " in the sense 
that it should be the truth and should thus apply correctly 
to the character which is being dealt with. The formation 
of the head is an index of mental capacity, character, dis- 
position and talent ; and the business of the phrenologist is 
to interpret the character—to point out the strength or 
weakness of the mental capacity, character, etc. ; and show, 
if necessary, how weak organs may be cultivated, or exces- 


sive organs restrained so as to bring about a more usefuland | 


better balance of the mental powers. Having made himself 
acquainted with the mental and physical requirements of the 
various occupations, professions and callings, and taken into 
consideration the physical and temperamental conditions of 
his client he is able to advise him regarding the pursuit or 
pursuits he is adapted to follow most successfully. The 
phrenologist can show persons their tendencies and say what 
occupations these are likely to induce them to follow, and 
may thus put them on their guard respecting many things 
which will benefit them materially ; and should they be fol- 
lowing the occupation adapted to them, that pursuit will in 
all probability be mentioned as adaptable to their capacities, 
but he cannot say positively what individuals will do, or how 
they will act ; and he exceeds his mission should he make 
the attempt. I am frequently told by clients who have been 
examined by others that about the first thing “ professor ” 
so and so told them, when delineating their characters, was 
that they were actors, musicians, artists, lawyers, doctors, 
inventóts, or business men, that they were married, had or 
would have, so many children, or would remain single for 
life, would acquire a fortune at a certain age, or lose one, 
would be connected with certain law difficulties, oppositions 
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from friends, illnesses, and have other experiences equally 
ridiculous and startling, which, should they by some strange 
chance prove true, are looked upon as remarkable hits, 
and the so-called phrenologist is lauded for his cleverness. 
I am quite aware that these assertions lose nothing in their 
retailing ; that they are frequently wilful exaggerations, or 
concoctions of the imagination, and hence we must hesitate 
to accept them as correct statements of professors of Phreno- 
logy. The human mind is very prone to the acceptance and 
exagzeration of whatever is mystical and startling. Should 
it, however, be a fact that phrenologists, or amateur deline- 
ators in their ignorance or wilfulness resort to such 
unprofessional methods, the practice cannot be too harshly 
condemned.  Phrenology does not profess to tell people's 
fortunes, or the professions they follow ; people frequently 
from convenience or compulsion, follow professions and 
businesses, for which they may be very unsuited. Persons 
may sometimes carry with them outside indications of their 
professions or businesses, but a statement based on suppo- 
sitions suggested by these is un-reliable—it is not phrenologi- 
cal, and the qualified phrenologist does not need to resort to 
such unscientific methods of practice. Phrenology is a 
reliable science and not a system of guess work. 


AN ANALYSED MAN. 


—0 

A notable object of interest is among the contents of 
the National Museum, .Washington, showing the ingre- 
dients which go to make up the average man, weighing 
154lbs. A large glass jar holds the 96 lbs. of water which 
his body contains, while in other receptables are 3 lbs. of 
white of egg, a little less than ro lbs. of pure glue, 34% lbs. 
of fat, 81% lbs. of phosphate of lime, 1 1b. carbonate of lime, 
3 ozs. of sugar and starch, 4 ozs. fluoride of calcium, 6 ozs. 
phosphate of magnesia, and a little ordinary table salt. The 
same man is found to contain 97 lbs. of oxygen, 15 lbs. of 
hydrogen; 3 lbs. 13 ozs. of nitrogen, and the carbon in him 
is represented by a foot cube of coal. A row of bottles 
contain the other element going to make up the man, these 
being 4 ozs. of chlorine, 334 ozs. fluorine, 8 ozs. phosphorus, 
314 ozs. brimstone, 214 ozs. each of sodium and potassium, 
I.IO ozs. of iron, 2 ozs. magnesia, 3 lbs. 3 ozs. of calcium,— 
Invention. 


Opp REASON.—A celebrated wit was asked why he did 
not marry a young lady to whom he was much attached. 
“I know not,” he replied, “ except the great regard we have 
for each other," 
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— PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
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“A PHRENOLOGICAL JURYMAN.” 


PHRENOLOGISTS, like other people, have at times strange 
experiences under which heading may be classed the one I 
am about to relate. One day when business was somewhat 
slack a gentleman came in for an examination, and as is my 
custom, when time permits, I took careful measurement of 
every part of the head, not necessarily for the delineation of 
the character but for purposes of comparison and tabulation 
for a book I was preparing on comparative Phrenology. 
This gentleman had a most peculiar development, the right 
side of the head being much larger than the left in the 
posterior portion, and the left being larger than the right in 
the frontal and coronal regions. Besides this, the sagittal 
suture was continued as a frontal suture dividing the frontal 
bone right down to the root of the nose, and produced quite 
a prominent ridge the whole way—a most unusual thing. In 
fact I had never seen such a case before nor have I since. 
After a pleasant half hour, during which the gentleman corro- 
borated my references to his abilities and inclinations, the 
entry of a fresh client caused him to leave. I had to write 
the character out from my notes, and, a week later, his wife, 
a refined and agreeable lady, called for the MSS. With a 
little of the curiosity we attribute to her sex she questioned 
me about her husband and appeared pleased at my remarks. 

I had almost forgotten about the circumstances when, 
some six months later, I was surprised by being stopped in 
the street by a lady who was in tears. It proved to be the 
wife of my late client. She told me a sad story. Her 
husband, an engineer, was, she sadly feared, one of the victims 
of the terrible gas explosion which had, within the past 
three days, startled the whole country and in which 
some fifteen persons had lost their lives. She knew 
he frequently went to the gas-works but was not certain of 
his movements on the day of the fatality. She had been to 
try to recognise the remains, but at least a dozen of the 
victims were so fearfully torn that it was impossible; she 
said she felt certain, however, that her husband was amongst 
the dead but could not prove it. He had been a peculiar 
man and had never been able to save money, yet with a 
strange contradictoriness born of his peculiar development he 
had insured his life for a very large sum for the benefit of 
his wife and children. She had been to the Insurance 
office and told them her story but had been informed that 
unless it could be proved that her husband was one of the 
victims, of course, they could not pay the £5000 for which 
he was insured. Hence, her natural grief was intensified 
by the thought that she was suddenly launched into the 
direst poverty. I expressed my sympathy with her in her 
distress together with the hope that she might be in error 
and that her husband might be yet alive. I shall not easily 
forget the look of utter incredulousness and sorrow which 
she cast upon me as I bade her be of good cheer. 

That look of hers haunted me. I knew nothing would 
shake her conviction and possibly her woman's intuition was 
truer than the sophistries of reason. I felt it was a sad 
thing for her to be left helpless and poverty-stricken. I 
purchased the day's newspaper to read the latest particulars 
and was just going to sit down for the purpose, when the 
coroner's officer entered and summoned me to take my place 
as a juror at the inquest on the victims which was to be held 
at the hospital on the morrow. 

Usually I avoid duties of this nature, whenever possible, 
but on this occasion I felt it my duty to obey the summons 
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without demur ; and so arranged my business as to leave it 
for a few hours the next day. On referring to the newspaper 
I found that the bodies, or such parts as had been recovered, 
gave no indication of the personality of the victims, but the 
names of sundry workers who were known to have been 
present at the time of the explosion, were given as the 
killed, but the list did not include the name of John Gilbert, 
my whilom client. Amongst the rumours and notes on the 
calamity, it appeared that many scores of persons had called 
to view the remains, but without result, and no fresh infor- 
mation could possibly be obtained by that means. The 
police had received notice that three persons were missing 
from the town, but there was nothing to connect them with the 
catastrophe. John Gilbert was one of these. The police 
and the coroner would feel obliged for any information which 
could throw light upon their disappearance, or show any 
possible reasdn for supposing either of these had been at the 
gasworks at the time of the explosion. After scanning the 
paper, I curiously turned up my notes relating to Mr. 
Gilbert’s development, and with no very definite idea as to 
its use to me, I put it in my pocket. The next morning at 
ten o'clock I was, with the other good men and true, sworn 
in as a juryman, and, by direction of the coroner, we pro- 
ceeded to view the remains. Slowly and seriously we filed 
into the mortuary where a ghastly sight presented itself. 
There were six corpses whose bodies were but little injured, 
and were easily recognisable, but besides these there were 
a number of bones and pieces of flesh of which no human 
being could possibly say they belonged to any one man or 
another. While, however, looking over these gruesome 
relics of the fearful catastrophe, I was naturally particularly 
interested in the appearance of the heads, or such portions 
of them as were left, when one especialy struck me. 
Surely I had had that head under my hands—that ridge along 
the sagittal suture and down the frontal bone—that difference 
in development between the two sides of the head, 
or shall I say skull, —(for the face was shattered, the hair 
gone as clean as though it had been shaved, and the 
skin was blackened), of which there was little more than the 
cranium, or brain-case, left, I drew theattention ofthe coro- 
ners officer to my discovery, and my fellow-jurors gathered 
round as I took my noté-book containing the measurements 
of John Gilbert's head from my pocket, and, with my tape, 
carefully repeated every measurement in their presence. The 
result was to me convincing, but several of the jurymen were 
dubious until I applied my tape to two other heads there, 
showing the results to be very different in each case. Then 
the opinion was unanimous. I also pointed out that there 
were skulls and parts of skulls of fifteen persons, whereas 
there were only fourteen names submitted to whom these 
parts belonged, hence there must have been a victim at 
present unaccounted for. On returning to the coroner's 
court, his officer explained that I should be more useful as a 
witness than as a juryman, and I was relieved from the latter 
duty, as there were enough without me (it being usual to 
summon two or three more men than were required on such 
occasions, as my readers probably know). The coroner 
having been informed of the nature of my evidence, re- 
quested me to accompany him and the hospital surgeon 
back to the mortuary, where I repeated my previous experi- 
ments, and, although I found they did not recognize Phren- 
ology, they were bound to admit the value of my many 
measurements and other indications. The coroner, after 
examining me on oath as to the notes I had taken, and the 
circumstances under which they were made, amended his 
list, and included the name of John Gilbert. I need 
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scarcely say the verdict was “ Accidental Death." "There 
was much excitement in the town as the news became 
known, and for many weeks clients flocked to my consulting- 
room. Amongst my first visitors during the evening of the 
day of the inquest was the widowed Mrs. Gilbert, who, 
stricken with sorrow, tearfully expressed her profound 
gratitude to me for my services, not only in clearing up the 
mystery of her husband's death, but in securing for her, 
through the medium of Phrenology, the insurance of £5,000, 
which, with accumulated bonus, amounted to no less a sum 
than £8,750. Three months later, when the money was 
handed to her, I received a cheque for £100, endorsed and 
drawn by Ethel Gilbert, *as a mark of gratitude.” 
CRANION, 


NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS, B.P.A. 


—DÉ 


One of the operations of the British Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, is the practical union of all societies established for the 
promotion of phrenological science into one, by a system of 
affiliation of such societies with itself. One of the chief 
privileges granted to such affiliated societies is that which 
enables them to be represented on the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, thus giving them a direct and very desirable 
influence, not only in regard to their own special aims, but 
also with reference to the general policy and aim of the 
B.P.A. itself. Among the societies which are thus repre- 
sented on the Council of the Association, are the Brighton, 
and Birmingham societies, whose recently-elected repre- 
sentatives we desire to introduce to our readers. 

The Brighton and Hove Phrenological Association is not 
simply a name. It comprises an earnest, growing, enthusi- 
astic body of ladies and gentlemen intent on investigating 
and examining, by means of Phrenology and its allied 
sciences, the laws of man's being—the conditions manifested 
in the minds, characters, and dispositions of themselves and 
their fellowmen. This association is honoured with the 
patronage of some of the leading lights of the town, 
including practical business men, Borough officials, gentle- 
men of the medical, clerical, and educational profession, 
etc. ; and not the least of these is the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, 
pastor of Goldstone Villas Church, President of the Associ- 
ation, and the elected representative of the same on the 
Council of the B.P.A. Previous to removing to Brighton, 
the rev. gentleman was located at Leyton, where, for ten 
years, he laboured successfully as pastor of a flourishing 
church. When, through the effort of Mr. Webb, the Leyton 
Phrenological Society was formed, Mr. Wilkinson was one 
of the first to rally to the standard, and was elected on its 
first list of vice-presidents. To this society he rendered 
good service by his lectures and influence, and his connection 
with the work quickened his own study of the subject. On 
his removal to Brighton, his enthusiasm was kept alive by 
association with a kindred spirit in Prof. Severn, and it was 
largely due to their united efforts that the desire of the 
Professor to see a society established, was ultimately gratified. 
What wonder that the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson was elected as 
the first president of the Brighton and Hove Phrenological 
Association, or that he was chosen as a fit representative to 
sit upon the Council of the parent Society. Mr. Wilkinson 
is an acquisition of whom the B.P.A. will be proud, for his 
earnestness and ardour in the phrenological field are 
undoubted. As a student of the subject, he goes below the 
surface and is not satisfied with the merely superficial ; as a 
practical Phrenologist, he is a careful and thoughtful 
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delineator. Phrenology will not suffer at his hands. Prof. 
Severn has favoured me with the following estimate of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s character. 


Rev. F. W, WILKINSON. 


Mr. Wilkinson possesses a very practical type of head, 
and an active mentality. Each group of organs is well 
represented, and work well and harmoniously together, 
producing a favourable combination for the carrying out of 
active, progressive, educational, religious, scientific, and 
philanthropic work. His very large Perceptive Faculties 
and well-developed and active Reasoning powers, give him 
comprehensiveness of mind, strength of understanding and 
sound judgment. He takes broad and practical views ; is 
experimental; his mind is open to investigate and receive 
truths, come they from whatever source. He values facts 
and personal experiences, is a man of considerable reach 
and power; a great observer; possesses a good memory of 
facts, incidents, and occurrences; an enquiring mind ; is 
thoughtfil, reflective, fairly imaginative, but practical and 
studious; expansive in ideas, and adapted to take in and 
deal with a wide range of subjects. Is a splendid organizer, 
cautious, prudent, consistent, and self-possessed. He is also 
very intuitive, an excellent character-reader, and possesses 
excellent tact in dealing with people. 

His moral organs are strongly marked ; he possesses a 
keen sense of justice, of moral obligation, and uprightness ; 
is indignant at injustice of any kind, either towards himself 
or others ; is spiritual-minded, yet broad and practical in his 
religious views. Possesses large Benevolence, an evangelic, 
philanthropic, missionary spirit ; is highly sympathetic, con- 
siderate, disinterested, and of generous motives. Sensitive 
and aspiring ; quietly ambitious, steadily ive, a leader 
among his fellows, and capable of considerable enthusiasm 
when he sees and feels that others are taking an active 
interest in what is being advanced. 

In disposition, he is very warm-hearted, friendly, social, 
and affectionate ; unconventional, unceremonious, adaptable, 
earnest, impressive, and sincere ; capable of considerable 
attachment and dislikes, narrowness, bigotry, and presump- 
tion of all kinds. 


Mr. Er: PARISH. 


Although the name of Mr. Eli Parish does not appear 
upon the register of Phrenologists in the B.P.A. Year Book, 
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this gentleman is well known in the Midlands as a sincere 
worker for the advancement of Phrenology, a love of which 
science has animated him since the comparatively early age 
of 14 years, when, through the instrumentality of Prof. 

Keswick, he became deeply impressed with the value of 
Gall's and Spurzheim's discoveries. 

It was not, however, until about seven years later, that he 
settled down to a close study of the science, laying a good 
foundation by passing through a course in Physiology at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, and a similar mode of 
instruction in Phrenology under Mr. G. H. J. Dutton, 
F.B.P.A. In the early part of 1892, Mr. Parish commenced 
his public advocacy of Phrenology by the delivery of free 
lectures, obtaining very favourable and encouraging reports 
in the local papers. 

Among other places, he visited men's clubs, where Phren- 
ology was so well received as to encourage its further intro- 
duction into the Adult School movement in Birmingham, 
and wherever else, within the borders of that city, Mr. Parish 
perceived an opening likely to be productive of good results. 

That he has not been disappointed, is proved by the 
testimony received of practical benefits derived from his 
application of Phrenology to the daily needs of the people. 

Earnest and quiet work of this stamp will always do much 
to advance any cause in public estimation, and our friend is 
to be congratulated upon his successful endeavours, the more 
so, perhaps, because his labours are of a non-professional 
order. As early as the beginning of 1893, he might have 
been found teaching Phrenology to a small class of students, 
and this method is still pursued in connection wirh private 
lessons of an individual character. 

It was, indeed, at the suggestion of one of his pupils, that 
Mr. Parish, in July, 1897, succeeded in establishing a 
phrenological society in Birmingham, with only seven mem- 
bers. This organization is now in a prosperous condition, 
and includes a fair number of capable phrenologists. Its 
meetings are held in the Temperance Institute, Corporation 
Street, Birmingham, while, in addition, an open lecture for 
the public is delivered on the first Tuesday in each month. 

. The members are thoroughly united in spirit and effort, 
and Mr. Parish, who fills the position of President, speaks 
in the highest terms of the noble efforts of his colleagues. 

Mr. Parish was born in Birmingham in 1869. We regret 
our inability to present his portrait to our readers. When 
the Birmingham Society was recently affiliated with the 
B.P.A., Mr. Parish was unanimously elected to represent his 
fellows on the Council of the parent society, where, we 
trust, he will add to his laurels by assisting nationally the 
cause he has hitherto laboured for locally. 


The Queen's Bench Division has been recently occupied 
with an action for libel brought by a phrenologist, Mr. John 
Harrison, against the Sfar Newspaper Co. The offending 
article was published in the Morning Leader, in form of an 
imaginary conversation, under the heading ‘Cheap 
Phrenology.” 

Mr. Kemp Q.C., appeared for the plaintiff,and succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict for his client, with damages £100, 
and costs. The libel arose it was stated out of various 
personal matters involving the loan of money, and other 
considerations carrying weight with the jury. We regret to 
note the plaintiff's admission that he had conducted phreno- 
logical examinations in public-houses. Such a method of 
procedure is not calculated to advance phrenology in the 
public estimation and will, we trust, be strictly abstained 
from by all lovers and advocates of our noble science, 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 
By Riowarp DMSDALE BTOCKEB, 


Author of “The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,’ 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” etc., etc. 


—O0— 


XVI.—Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


Tuis signature, as any student of graphology will observe, 
is a very artistic specimen of handwriting. 

The curvation of the strokes is very marked, and the 
requisite fine Quality of organization is indicated by the 
delicate “ pen-touch " upon the paper. 

As a whole, Miss Nethersole's autograph shows great 
emotional capacity, and a very highly-wrought, exquisitely- 
constituted organism, with a predominant mental tempera- 
ment. 

Large Sublimity (large size of letters), Ideality (elegant, 
graceful style), and Language (capitals united with the small 
letters following them, etc.), as well as Constructiveness (£ 
bar cleverly connected to s, eccentric forms of capitals), and 
Intuition (a detached, and r and s separated), are amongst 
our Subject’s best-developed faculties ; and these combine 
to give her a vivid imagination, dramatic talent, intensity of 
method, and an inclination to follow her own bent, rather 
than the “ beaten track.” 

The executive ability, which adds force to all she attempts, 
is seen ina marked degree—in the Aree separate lines under 
the names ; and hence we have the raison d'éfre of her 
fragie power. 

Miss Nethersole will throw her “ whole soul" earnestly, 
into all she does, and go about her work “with a will.” She 
would be, obviously, much nursed and impressed—according 
to the type of character she was personating. 

She aims very high indeed (ascendant style), and must be 
desirous of taking rank with the best actresses of the day. 

Ardent, enthusiastic, sensitive, tender-hearted, and highly- 
strung—such is Miss Nethersole—according toher ascending, 
sloping and soft-looking hand-writing. 


REFUSING TO MARRY DRUNKARDS. 


In Waldeck, a little German principality, a decree has 
been proclaimed that a licence to marry will not be granted 
to any individual who has been in the habit of getting drunk. 
If anyone who has been a drunkard applies for such a 
licence, he must produce sufficient proof of reformation to 
warrant his receiving it. 
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THE ETHICS OF FIGHTING. 
—i0:;— 
Bv G. H. J. DurroN, F.B.P.A. 

Jusr now, while the war spirit is so prevalent—not only 
in Spain and America—but in all countries where armaments 
are being prepared, it may not be considered out of place to 
consider what should be the righ? attitude of individuals 
and nations in the matter of fighting or conflict. 

This, it appears to the writer, can only be ascertained :— 

1.—By a knowledge of our mental and physical powers. 

2.—By duly considering man's relation to his fellow-men. 
3.—By an enquiry into the conditions of existence of the 
parties who wish to fight. 

Phrenology being the best system of mental philosophy 
yet discovered, we cannot do better than to take it as our 
basis. We find, according to the charts, that man possesses 
upwards of forty different mental faculties, to each of which 
is given a special definition, location, and function. These 
are also classified in groups—the animal propensities being 
over and round about the ears—the moral sentiments in the 
crownof the head—andtheintellectual powers in the forehead. 
Among the animal propensities (;.e., faculties men possess in 
common with the lower animals) we find two, named respec- 
tively—Combativeness and Destructiveness. 

It is these powers of the mind that prompt men to resist 
encroachments, overcome difficulties, surmount obstacles, 
engage in warfare. "Their action is necessary, whenever, in 
the execution of a difficult project, any thing is to be 
destroyed or overcome. They act upon animate, as well as 
upon inanimate objects, and impartto their possessor that 
nerve and determination which induce him to grapple with 
all his undertakings, as though he could and would effect his 


Fighting, it will thus be seen, is a condition of existence, 
and, without it, men would be as tame as kittens, as timid 
as mice. We all admire men of courage, men of daring 
and enterprise, men who are not easily daunted, men who 
do not shrink from difficulties—but make them a condition 
of success. We say of such individuals, they had great 
* force of character "—in other words, they had large Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness. 

It will thus be seen that all men have a measure of energy, 
executiveness, endurance, courage, boldness, power of resis- 
tance, defiance, resolution, the spirit of self-defence ; some 
in a large, others in a lesser degree. Those who have these 
faculties small in size, have little or no power of mental or 
physical resistance, and are exemplifications of that trite, 
saying “ the weakest go to the wall"; while those who have 
these qualities éarge, are living proofs of “the survival of 
the fittest,” physically and mentally—if not morally. 

But, it must be observed, that these faculties seldom act 
alone. Few men love fighting for fighting’s sake. Some 
fight for honour and position, others for a principle, some 
for home and country, others to redeem their fellow-men 
from degradation or slavery. 

The ethics of fighting can only be understood properly in 
proportion as we are well acquainted with the facts of the 
case. Paul wrote: “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the: faith.” Napoleon I. 
said to his brother Joseph, “I pardon nothing. You will 
shoot at least six hundred of the insurgents, and burn thirty 
of the principal houses in each village, distributing the valu- 
ables to the soldiers. You will give up to pillage two or three 
of the smaller boroughs. This will make an example and 
please the soldiers, and will give them a desire for action.” 
T. H. Robertson wrote, “ There is something of combative- 
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ness in me which prevents the whole vigour being drawn 
out, except when I have an antagonist to deal with, a false- 
hood to quell, or a wrong to avenge.” 

Here we have three examples of force of character—the 
first seems to indicate the struggle of the spiritual over the 
animal, the second, the animal over the spiritual and moral ; 
the third, the disposition to fight fora principle or for others. 
It is the latter direction of the fighting instinct that we will now 
now proceed to examine, viz.: Man’s relation to his fellow-men. 

It is right to assume that every individual should have a fair 
chance in the struggle for existence. Each has the same 
number of faculties naturally, and, in England, at any rate, 
most men have the opportunity of self-culture and progress. 
True, all men have not an equal chance of success. Some 
are less favourably endowed both mentally and physically, 
but, if health is good and the brain clear, a man may over- 
come a good many of his natural defects. Liberty of thought, 
and, to a large extent, liberty of action, are the rights of a 
citizen of a free country, providing always that the said 
citizen does not infringe the rights of others. If men of 
wealth and position take advantage of their poorer brethren, 
starve and deprive them of their just rights, keep them in 
slavery and degradation, then, it becomes a serious question 
as to whether other individuals, or nations, should not, by 
moral suasion, or form, protect the weak, and succour the 
distressed. . 

Before we can decide whether war is right or wrong we 
must know something, aye, a great deal of the conditions of 
existence of the parties concerned. 

To subdue nations solely, to acquire fresh territory, is 
ethically bad—to fight for a people that are downtrodden 
and oppressed may be a virtuous act. Reason, intelligence 
and conscience, should be exercised before deciding to com- 
mence a war. It should never be entered upon for purely 
selfish purposes or national aggrandisement. 

For Great Britain to be the most powerful nation upon 
earth may be a worthy object of ambition, but ifour own or 
any other nation should gain power by unscrupulous methods, 
it would soon become a fading glory, for it is still “ righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation.” Nations and citizens of such 
nations should never be solely influenced by feelings—even 
feelings of patriotism are not always a safe guide. Reason 
and the sense of right should be the supreme factors in deter- 
mining the justice, orinjustice, of national contracts or develop- 
ments. The various conditions of existence, the difference 
in the degree of mental manifestation in the constitution of 
the statesmen of different nationalities, will doubtless lead to 
differences of opinion, but, fighting should always be a last 
resource, When men and nations fight it should invariably be 


“ For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the future in the distance 

And, the good that we can do,” 


VACCINATION EXTRAORDINARY. 

A ghastly announcement reaches us from Thessaly, where 
in the village of Kanditra (? Karditsa), in the absence of a 
medical man, the priest undertook to vaccinate all requiring 
the operation as a prophylactic. The “papao” (or holy 
father), with a zeal which was not by any means according 
to knowledge, did not use the vaccine lymph of regular 
practice, but the actual virus of small-pox. In this way he 
actually injected the variolous pus directly into the bodies of 
healthy subjects (mostly peasants) to the number of forty, 
„nearly all of whom have since died. The dismay of the 
“medical man on his return may be imagined. Meanwhile the 
* papao " is awaiting his trial in a local prison.— Zhe Lancet, 
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CRANION'S OPINION. 
d ——Q0—— 

Tur lecture by Dr. Davies on * The Cerebellum” at 
the B. P. A. meeting in May, in my opinion, marks a new 
eth in phrenological progress. As far as I am aware, Dr. 
Davies is the only living experimenter who has, by a long 
and systematic series of experiments, attempted to prove the 
theory of localisation adopted by Gall not necessarily as a 
partisan, but for the sake of truth ; and that he hag justified 
the faith of Gall's followers by irrefutable facts, carried out 
on the lines of modern research, is a subject of much con- 
gratulation. 


*?o* 
* 


I am pleased to be able to announce that I have succeeded 
in making an arrangement with that well-known phreno- 
logist and author, Mr. John Melville, by which this gentle- 
man will be associated with me in all that pertains to the 
DP. P.,and the professional work attached to this office, 
including the “ Matrimonial Registry." Mr. Melville is too 
well known in the phrenological world to need any introduc- 
tion by me to friends and students of the Science; but to 
others, and particularly the casual readen it may be well 
to mention one or two facts. 


* v 
* 


Mr. Melville is a Vice-Presidentof the British Phrenological 
Association. For a considerable period he was chief 
examiner for the late Professor L. N. Fowler. He is the 
gompiler of a complete Bibliography of phrenological works ; 
also of the calendar in the “ Year Book.” He is a frequent 
lecturer on the scientific aspects of Phrenology at Polytech- 
nics and other Institutes; and is a well-known teacher of 
the subject, and practical delineator. In addition to this, 
he has written several works on subjects outside phrenology, 
which are recognised as of superior value. 

* * 
* 


‘As one method of celebrating the Centenary of Phrenology, 
it has been suggested that a visit to the tomb of Dr. Gall,at 
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the Pére Lachaise cemetery in Paris be arranged for, to take 
place at the end of September, so as to be in Paris on the 
Centenary day, October rst. I should like to know what 
our friends think of this. If there is any general wish for 
such an excursion, the P. P. will be glad to arrange for the 
same to be carried out as cheaply and comfortably as possible. 
* * 
* s 

It will no doubt be possible to provide tickets to include 
travelling and hotel accommodation, at a charge to suit all 
pockets ; but it will be nec to know what my readers 
think of it. I should be pleased, therefore, to have your 
opinions on the matter on or before the 15th June, that I 
may be able to refer to the matter again in our next issue. 
The first of October falls on a Saturday. May I suggest a 
week's holiday from the "Thursday following the auspicious 
date. What do you suggest ? 


The season of holidays is approaching. Many of our 
provincial friends have not yet paid a visit to the office of 
the B. P. A. Any of my readers who are interested in 
Phrenology, should take the opportunity when in London of 
calling at the office where every information concerning the 
Association will be gladly given them. Members of the 
Association should remember that it is their office, and that 
they are at liberty to call at any time to write letters, leave 
parcels, meet friends by appointment, have letters addressed, 
etc, etc. I trust this hint will be taken by all my readers, 
London as well as Provincial. 

*o* 
* 


London has been benefitted by the establishment of that 
ardent and popular expert Professor Hubert, at 23, Oxford 
Street. For many years, Mr. Hubert lived practically in the 
provinces, where he won golden opinions ; but the needs of 
London were too great to permit the best men to be away 
from its life. Hence, the demand for the professor's services 
were so numerous and continuous that he found it necessary 
to “settle.” Mr. Hubert is a clever and successful character 
reader. 
` tut 

The O'Dells, ever favourites, still maintain a position in 
the van, at Ludgate Circus, but their chief work, that of 
advocacy and propagation is carried on at their Kew office, 
where every Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday, lectures are 
delivered by Mr. Stackpool, E. O'Dell, and his assistants on 
Phrenological and kindred subjects. As so many people go 
to Kew Gardens during the summer months, may I suggest 
a call on the O'Dells as a fitting wind up to a happy day. 
Meetings take place at 11, Station Parade, opposite “ Kew 
Gardens” Station, and begin at 8 o'clock, all free, and no 
collections. 

* oc 
* 

Professional phrenologists in all parts are reporting pro- 
gress. Mr. Taylor of Morecambe, anticipates a good 
season and doubtless others in sea-side towns will also 
benefit by the revival of interest in phrenological teaching. 


**9 
* 
Professor Severn has been elected to the post of Secretary 
of the Brighton and Hove Phrenological Association. We 
know that his enthusiasm in this new sphere of usefulness, 


will necessarily cause an increase in the Association's mem- 
bership and influence. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
— 0 —- 
Mr. NicuotaAs Morcan, F.B.P.A. 


THOUGH there have been many contributors to the P.P., 
whose contributions have been more prolific, there have 
been none whose name one mentions with more reverence 
and respect than that of the veteran phrenologist whose 
portrait graces our page this mónth. To the modern 
student he is scarcely known, yet he still lives and enjoys 
comparatively good health though his powers are waning. 
It is now 57 years ago that Mr. Morgan began his study of 
the subject, and during the period which has intervened up 
till now he has never grown cold;or even lukewarm in his 
favourite science. His early 
years were years of hard- 
ships and toil, but they well 
fitted him for the labour of 
building up the phreno- 
logical structure, the foun- 
dation of which had just 
been laid in Britain by 
Spurzheim and Combe. 
He was no mere smatterer 
or pretender to knowledge, 
but a keen student of nature 
in her various moods, hence 
there is much that is origi- 
nal and enduring in his 
productions. Two valuable 
books attest his ability, the 
demand for both of which 
long ago exhausted the 
supply; I refer to his 
Phrenology and how to use 
it, and Skull and Brain. 
The latter work, especially, 
is considered invaluable to 
all students of practical 
Phrenology, and fancy 
prices are being paid for 
copies of it. For half a 
century Mr. Morgan has 
stood to champion Phren- 
ologyand has never lowered 
his standard. His excep- 
tional ability has been re 
cognised by men of light 
and leading outside the 
phrenological world. Med 
ical men of note and other 
scientists have numbered 
him amongst their friends 
in the days of “lang syne” ; but these alone do not afford 
one tithe of the available testimony as to the merits of our 
aged friend. When in his prime thousands of intelligent 
and appreciative persons flocked to his lectures and listened 
eagerly to his teachings, and hundreds to-day are better men 
because of his efforts. This is grand reward for labour, 
the satisfaction of a life spent in doing good to others. Mr. 
Morgan was elected to the Presidency of the British Phren- 
ological Association in the year 1892 and re-elected in 1893, 
the members thus practically showing their great regard for 
his worth by bestowing upon him the highest honour they 
had in their power to give. He has finished his fight, and 
the rest-time has come. For some two or three years our 
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veteran friend has been unable to stand the strain which a 
professional life entails, and enfeebled powers compel him 
to retire from the field, though his affection is still there. 
Mr. Morgan has been unselfish, and has possibly placed too 
little value upon the dross which the world calls wealth ; 
hence, in these latter days, he finds himself unable to alone 
meet the necessities of existence. It were a false modesty 
which would keep from those who may be able and willing 
to render aid, a knowledge of the present straits of our 
“grand old man.” A few friends who know his worth are 
struggling to obtain for him freedom from care as to his 
daily needs, that his last days may be peaceful and com- 
paratively happy. I trust that my readers will keep in this 
laudable effort, and unite with others in securing for him the 
privilege of enjoying a well- 
earned rest. The good 
men of earth are all too few 
to permit us to neglect one 
when we have the opportu- 
nity of assisting, and when 
the efforts which have won 
for him his claim upon our 
sympathy have been in fur- 
therance of a truth which 
we hold to be dear, then 
the demand is one which 
seems to be imperative. 

Mr. Morgan was born on 
April roth, 1822, and is 
consequently in the 77th 
year of hie age. 

His temperament is 
Mental-Motive The cir- 
cumferential measurement 
of his head, 22} inches; 
its length from Philopro- 
genitiveness to Individuality 
7% inches ; from ear to ear 
over Self-Esteem, 15 inches, 
and from Caution to Cau- 
tion, 5 7/10 inches. 

Any subscriptions to the 
“Morgan Fund” may be 
sent to the Editor of the 
P.P., or to the Treasurer 
of the fund, Mr. John 
Rutherford, Leader Office, 
Sunderland. I trust this 
appeal will not be in vain 
as funds are now urgently 
needed. 


WEDDING FEES WELL EARNED. 


Clergymen in Rhodesia are frequently called upon to 
surmount difficulties, in the ordinary course of their duty 
little dreamed of by their brethren at home. The other day 
the Rev. Nelson Fogarty, late of Stellenbosch, and now 
chaplain to the Bishop of Mashonaland, was called upon to 
officiate at a wedding on a farm some miles from Bulawayo. 
He proceeded thither with two of the invited guests, and, 
on reaching the Mzingwane River, they found it to be 
flooded. The river had accordingly to be torded, but in the 
attempt, one of the horses was carried down the stream. 
Finally the gallant trio swam the stream, and reached the 
house in safety.— Cape Times. 
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By James Wess, F.B.P.A. 
—: 0 :— 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. ( Continued.) 


ACCORDING to the writer’s opinion there can be no 
excuse or jus? cause for lying. Certainly, a person may 
justly hesitate to make a statement, or to answer a question, 
under circumstances that he may deem it best so to do. 
This will be the result of his own decision and may be right 
or wrong: but no one can judge for him. He may ask 
others to help him to judge and he may accept their counsel, 
but in this case the advice only helps him to decide. He 
decides for himself. He feels his own responsibility and 
accepts it. 

Cardinal Newman asks: “If all killing be not murder, 
nor all taking from another stealing, why must all untruths 
be lies?” I presume that he thinks all untruths are not 
lies, for he illustrates the point by “an instance in the history * 
of St. Athanasius " who was * in a boat on the Nile flying 
persecution ” ; and ordered his men to turn his boat round 
and ran right to meet the satellites of Julian. They asked 
him, “ Have you seen Athanasius ?" and he told his followers 
to answer, “ Yes, he is close to you." Zhey went on their 
course as if they were sure to come up with him, while he 
ran back into Alexandria, and there lay hid till the end of 
the persecution. I have no hesitation in saying that if St. 
Athanasius purposely deceived his enemies he was a traitor 
to truth, if not to his conscience, and was as culpable of 
lying as he would have been had he told a beggar he was 
without a crust of bread, when he had one in his possession. 
Lying to deceive és lying, however great or however little 
the matter at stake. And I have no doubt that, as the light 
on this subject increases, such will be the judgment of 
others. 

There is no doubt that in social life there is much that 
will have to be altered before the public “conscience” is 
what it should be. Who can look on the advertisements 
issued at the present day, purposely to defraud the ignorant, 
without feeling ashamed that intellectual men can be at the 
same time so dishonest? Who does not know the lies told 
by “commercials” to obtain “ lines ” for their employers ? 
Who does not feel a sense of shame when our legislators 
make promises they never intend to fulfil? Only those 
whose conscientiousness is too feeble, because its organ is 
too small. 

One of the chief uses of this organ is to dominate the 
animal instincts, That it fails to do this in so many cases 
is owing to its inadequate development. This is the case 
with criminals, A person with weak Conscientiousness, and 
large Love of Approbation, may be dominated by same pas- 
sion, say Acquisitiveness, Finding himself charged with 
forgery, and unable to face his accusers, he will prefer to 
commit suicide. Had Conscientiousness been larger, and 
Love of Approbation smaller, the suicidal temptation would 
have had far less influence. On the other hand, had 
Acquisitiveness been smaller, and Caution larger, Love of 
Approbation would have had the effect of a deterrent-—it 
would have seen the threatening ignominy, and have helped 
to preventit. In this case, Conscientiousness being large 
would have disliked wrong-doing, aud Love of Approbation 
would have strengthened its influence : in the former case, 
the threatening disgrace resulting from discovery, helped it 
on to stimulate Secretiveness and Destructiveness to commit 
self-murder, though the active agent in the murder, 
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Destructiveness, played only a secondary part in the 


tragedy. 

And Self-Esteem is also an important auxiliary to Con- 
scientiousness. They are often similarly developed. They 
are neighbours. The equally contiguous organ of Firmness 
is also an important auxiliary. It gives steadfastness. 
Veneration is a member of the group of organs contiguous 
to Conscientiousness. They produce religious consistency. 
Caution is equally an auxiliary. It helps to prevent wrong- 
doing from fear of unpleasant consequences. 

It has already been pointed out that the Animal instincts 
are antagonistic to the activity of this faculty. ‘The sardonic 
laugh and the cynical and covert smiles, resulting from large 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness, are examples of the result 
of an unfavourable development of these propensities. 

It will not now be difficult to understand that, although 
Conscientiousness is a basic, or elementary, faculty, it is not 
free to act irrespective of the other faculties—that is, a per- 
son is conscientious in proportion to his development of 
Conscientiousness, and the helpfulness, or otherwise, of all 
the other organs. 

Nor will it be difficult to understand why metaphysicians 
have disagreed concerning this faculty. They judge from 
their own consciousness. That consciousness is the comple- 
ment of their own individual mental condition. When a 
person has large Love of Approbation, he will believe that 
other people act from a desire to gain praise. Should a per- 
son possess large Hope and Acquisitiveness, he will believe 
that people do right to obtain a future reward ; but if he 
should possess larger Caution and Secretiveness than Hope, 
he will conclude that they will act rightly to escape some 
impending punishment. Philosophy outside Phrenology 
cannot discriminate even to this extent. It greatly errs when 
it assumes that any individual may set up from his own con- 
sciousness a standard to measure others by. A phrenologist 
sees the cause of an injustice that to a non-phrenologist is 
perfectly inexplicable. A man with small Caution will com- 
mit a larceny in broad daylight, and be readily seen of men : 
another, with large Secretiveness and Constructiveness, will 
coin base money. Educate the Conscience * of both, and 
they will hate to do these things. 

How exceedingly necessary it is that young people should 
be understood by parents and teachers, that their intelligence 
should be cultivated, and their sense of right and justice 
strengthened ; how important it is that parents and teachers 
themselves should be honest and truthful, for justice is rela- 
tive, and depends on the average sentiment of one’s friends 
and neighbours. The larger the range of knowledge of what 
is right, and the keener the sense of justice in the body - 
politic, the more highly cultivated will be the conscience. 


*As explained in former lessons, it is the Conscience (the knowledge 
ofright and wrong) that must be educated. Conscientiousness will 
have then a better direction. 


CAT SAVES A SHIP'S CREW. 


The mewing of a pet cat saved the British sailing ship 
William Law and her crew from being blown to atoms off 
Stapleton, S.I. Captain Abbott was awakened by the 
animal running about the cabin and uttering shrill mews, 
He made search and found that the ship, which was laden 
with 50,000 cases of refined petroleum, was on fire. An 
alarm was raised, help was forthcoming, and eventually the 
vessel was beached and pumped full of water. As for the 
cat, the captain took him ashore himself, and saw that he 
had the best on the island.—JVeto. York journal 
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MENTALITY AND MORALITY. 
By R. W. Brown. 


THE culture or improvement of the moral force is as 
necessary as the development of the intellect. The higher 
faculties of the mind require careful training. We cannot 
truly separate them if we purpose possessing elevated natures, 
though it is obvious to all that mental forces can be culti- 
vated and moral powers can be ignored. No solid improve- 
ment of the mind can result unless there is a harmony of 
development between the mental and moral faculties. We 
may cultivate the intellect only, and, in some respects, it may 
be an advantage to us. But we cannot display accurate 
judgment unless the moral nature has been also cultivated ; 
for it is essential that reason and conscience should operate 
together in the matters where judgment is required. Mental 
culture alone would only lead to many errors of judgment, 
for sentiment would predominate over genuine conviction. 
That it appears to be the necessary duty, and to the interest, 
of every living person to improve his understanding, will 
not be open to dispute. But it is as essential that the 
judgment should also be rightly enlightened, and this, com- 
bined with the skill of good reasoning, would enable us all 
to arrive at conclusions which are reliable. Defects in 
judgment are conspicuous in many of the leading personages 
of the present day, and this is no doubt to be accounted for 
from the fact that there has been a lack of balance between 
the intellectual and moral forces. If either of these powers 
are to hold sway, it should be the moral over the intellectual, 
though it seems logical that equality of culture of mental 
and moral faculties would enable us to rightly declare our- 
selves in the many matters submitted to us. 

Where there has not been the proper equilibrium of 
development between the mental and moral, there is a 
likelihood, if the mental predominates, of a dogmatical 
spirit being generated, and this often leads to arrogance, and 
the attitude becomes haughty and assuming, and tends to 
make those who possess these traits censorious toward others. 
It is better not to judge than to judge falsely, and anyone 
who is deficient in moral culture ought not to express 
judgment upon matters. 

They who would raise their judgment above the vulgar 
rank of mankind, and learn to passa just sentence, must 
take heed to their ways, and be guided by stronger and 
nobler forces than their feelings. To me it seems essential 
that the moral forces should rule and the animal be kept in 
abeyance when judgment is demanded of us; otherwise, 
we might be inclined to pass verdicts under impulsive 
impressions. Just judgment cannot be produced without 
the labours of our own reason, and examining, surveying, 
and estimating, upon the best evidence which can possibly 
be acquired. This is what all rational creatures expect from 
each other, and it can only be manifested when proper moral 
and mental training has been undergone. 

Purity of nature becomes intensified when proper dis- 
cipline of mental and moral powers has taken place. The 
culture of the moral force only would lead us to be 
charitable, considerate, sympathetic and aflectionate, with- 
out judgment to regulate it. But when both forces are well 
proportioned, then an unsullied and conscientious judg- 
ment can be formed- This will lead to a perfect manhood 
in the highest sense; though I am well aware that there 
will be a great deal of. educating to do after these powers 
become matured. In order that we may do our best we 
must cultivate, as far as possible, the best that is within us, 
We must develop to the utmost our bodily, mental, and 
moral faculties. 
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SIZES OF HATS OF WEL -KNOWN 
PERSONS. 
——Ó9—— 
By Jas. Wess, F.B.P.A. 

Joseph Hume 814 
Wm. Thompson, D. D. (Archbishop of York) 8 full 
Daniel O'Connell . 8 

Dr. Chalmers P zs € S 

W. M. Thackeray ... ap Ae € i 
W. E. Gladstone ie es e 736 
Lord Macaulay 136 
john Bright 7X 
Charles Dickens 14% 
Robert Burns 1% 
Lord Selborne ET t e 71 
Prince of Wales ... 2 T "T 
Lord Beaconsfield ... 7 
Dean Stanley -_... oa - e 6% 
Lord Chelmsford . 6% 


Though Dean Stanley ‘had the head of an ‘average man 
in regard to the size of hat he wore, his anterior and superior 
brain areas were very large, and the posterior or occipital 
brain comparatively small. Hence he had a keen and 
active intellect with weak passions. Lord Chelmsford’s hat 
is small, and it is not surprising that he was superseded in 
the command of the army im South Africa. He had neither 
the intellect nor the energy required in the expedition he 
was put at the head of. And no phrenologist would have 
selected him for such a work. On the other hand, his head 
is very high and indicates much religious and moral capacity. 
A phrenologist would have selected him rather for the 
position of clergyman, or philanthropist. He had not the 
head of a general, and as such he wasa failure. All the 
three largest heads had considerable powers in all direc- 
tions. The domestic affections of Dr. Thompson, and his 
large alimentiveness prevented him from accomplishing 
niuch intellectual work that ne doubt he would have been 
impelled to do had they been less powerful. Everyone 
knows of the almost appalling work wrought by O'Connell, 
impelled by large Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
the two organs giving power to carry out a plan when it is 
determined upon.  Gall's name for Combativeness was 
Courage, and many modern phrenologists prefer the term 
Executiveness to that of Destructiveness. 

There may be serious objections to the method adopted 
of measuring from the tip of the tragus—from the ear—as 
so ably pointed out by Mr. Ablett and others, but the 
measurement is so easily taken and useful (speaking 
generally) that it has been used by Mr. Webb for all his 
calculations respecting anterior and posterior comparisons. 


A SCIENCE OF OBSERVATION. 

He who rests satisfied with merely observing busts, and 
learning the names, situation, and qualities of the faculties 
alone, can never deserve the appellation of '* Phrenologist.” 
The marked busts, indeed, are alone necessary to beginners, 
But he who would know Phrenology properly must observe 
man. It is essentially a science of observation. Reasoning 
could not have made us acquainted with its truths, or Lock 
might have promulgated it ; reflection could not discover it, 
or a Browne might have been its founder. To observation 
alone are we indebted for the establishment of a science, 
before which the purest appears as dross, and which is dis- 
tined to effect a moral revolution in society, compared with 
which all previous ones must appear insignificant. —E. J. 
Hytch, quoted from Vol. I., Zhe Lancet, September, 1836, 
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BRITISH PH RENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
—o— 


THE usual monthly general meeting was held on May 3rd, 
at 63, Chancery Lane, when a large number of members and 
friends were present. The PRESIDENT occupied the chair, 
and (alter the minutes had been read and confirmed), he 
called upon Dr. H. Davies to deliver his lecture on “ The 
Cerebellum, personal experiments upon it, and observations 
respecting its functions.” 

Dr. Davizs, in the course of his lecture, said that the 
great body of phrenologists recognized how bulwarked its 
science was by deductions respecting the Function of the 
Cerebellum, and was ever ready to welcome for examination 
any conclusions, by whomsoever arrived at, which would 
tend to throw. additional light upon this important subject. 
He said that, after all, the best investigation is that of indi- 
vidual experiment, theugh it be the slowest method, and he 
expressed his profound conviction that the experiments of 
the surgeon were not to be lightly esteemed. Knowing too 
well how the mind revolted at statistics—especially during a 
lecture—he had been much concerned as to the best method 
* he could adopt in submitting his views to their consideration. 
However, he had determined, whether wisely or unwisely 
his audience would be better able to judge, almost without 
exception rather to summarise the results of experiments, 
than iterate them severally. As a matter of fact, the large 
number of the experiments precluded any other treatment. 
Briefly and succintly, the Doctor reviewed the anatomy ot 
the Cerebellum, traced its development from the embryo, 
and dwelt felicitously on the slow and growing wonder of 
the student, who, so commencing, marked the various modi- 
fications in growth, and followed them through an amazing 
and engrossing complexity of adaptations, He said it was 
a most illogical and unsatisfactory method of procedure to 
be retrospective rather than progressive, and the scientist, in 
order to be«ightly qualified to maintain his position, should 
begin at the beginning, and not, as is so frequently done, at 
the end. 

As far as Dr. Davies went, he was most uncompromising 
in his statements. Taking it for granted that his hearers 
were acquainted with other researches upon the Cerebellum, 
he abstracted the vital inferences of Bouilland, Flourens, and 
others, and subjected them to careful analysis. He said he 
was compelled to hesitate to accept the current sweeping 
hypothesis respecting co-ordination. He entered into detail of 
incisions and excisions of the Cerebellum,'and remarked upon 
the phenomena produced. Undoubtedly, the most import- 
ant portion of the lecture was that dealing with lesions of 
the Cerebellum. The detail of representative cases was very 
interesting, and in one or two instances certainly astonishing. 
Dr. Davies’ observations upon criminal shrinkage and 
cerebellum atrophy were startling and convincing. An im- 
pression taken from a living subject submitted to the audience 
during the lecture, and subsequently presented to the asso- 
ciation by the lecturer, well demonstrated rapid cranial 
shrinkage. Proceeding to adapt the present state of our 
knowledge to the treatment of sense abnormalities, the 
lecturer explained in few words how it could be invariably 
evidenced that sexual vigour could be qualified, subdued, or 
energized. Rules were given in few words for the determina- 


[Our readers will see that a brief resume only of Dr. Davies lecture 
was ible. The lecture is now being published is eztenso, and will 
shortly be issued, when our readers will be able to read and Judge tt it in 
its eie. ] 
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tion of "eere bellu size in man and animals. The lecturer 
claimed to enlarge our list of nerve stimuli, dwelt upon 
relative brain and brain part sizes, gave standard sizes, and 
concluded a lecture of an hour's duration with the words, 
“Every desire, every passion, springs either spontaneously 
or by excitation from the brain. The brain is the home of 
desire, its excitants may be legion, and they may be connected 
from remote or near areas. It has, I know, been denied that 
the mind ever plays any part in excitation of feelings—philo- 
sophers tells us so. But there, it has, too, been denied that 
the world is of an oblate-spheroidal shape! Independent, 
totally independent, of outside influences, the manifestation 
of exercise and dominance is observable. We are but 
seekers of God's truth, to whoni the recognition of a single 
thread opens out a deeper revelation of that mysterious 
perfection of handiwork of the great Alpha and Omega. 
What more worthy devotion than whole-souled concentration 
upon the workings of that human mind, which is verily the 
outcome of the Omnipotent Spirit of Mind ? " 

At the close of the lecture which was brimful of 
fact, and given with eloquence both in diction and 
delivery, the President announced that the skull of an 
animal had been sent him for the purpose of submitting to 
Dr. Davies publicly and accompanying it were certain 
questions which it was requested Dr. Davies should reply to, 
the chief questions relating to the character of the animal, 
and the subject of the lecture. 

DR. Davies submitted to the the test, and told with abso» 
lute accuracy, the description of animal and its character. 
One or two of the questions as to '* When did it die ? " etc., 
it was found impossible to reply to, as the skull gave no 
indications. The replies were compared with a statement 
accompanying the skull and were so exact as to call forth 
loud applause from the meeting. 

Mn. BLACKFORD spoke of the rapidity with which (in 
Dr. Davies’ experiments) the cranium responded to altera- 
tion in the size of the brain, especially in cases of atrophy, 
where the skull showed depression in a few days. ‘This, the 
speaker thought a remarkable testimony in favour of the 
theory held by phrenologists, that change of character mani- 
fested itself in change of skull shape. 

Dn. HOoLLANDER did not anticipate a lecture such as had 
been delivered. He was delighted with the scientific nature 
of the paper, and also the high literary talents displayed in 
its production. He had held that co-ordination of move- 
ment was affected by injuries to other portions of the brain, 
as well as the Cerebellum; hence, the evidence that the 
Cerebellum is the only centre for co-ordination was not 
established. He had heard of cases where the complete 
destruction of the Cerebellum had not interfered with the 
function which phrenologists ascribed to it. He trusted Dr. 
Davies would publish the paper. 

Mr, Wess also expressed surprise that Dr. Davies had 
treated the subject in the manner he had done,. which in 
result represented so vast an amount of labour and time. 
Dr. Ferrier on this matter admitted that diseases of the 
Cerebellum to a large extent supported the phrenological 
hypothesis. The speaker never saw a book which in one 
portion attacked the phrenological theory, that did not in 
some other part of it give it conscious or unconscious 
support 

Mr. MonRELL asked whether Dr. Davies had made any 
accurate measurements as to the decrease in size of the skull 
due to his experiments resulting in atrophy of the 
Cerebellum. 

Dr. Davizs stated that previous to each experiment, he 
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had taken casts of the back heads of each subject and other 
casts after the lapse of ten days or so, with the result that 
from three to four lines represent the average shrinkage. All 
the casts taken are still existing. Most of the experiments 
were on thin skulls. 

Dr. WITHINSHAW was of opinion that Dr. Davies’ results 
did not agree with those recorded in Foster’s text book, as 
to interference with locomotion on the removal of the 
Cerebellum. 

Dr. Davies said he had only one case where locomotion 
was entirely interfered with. Referring to a matter men- 
tioned by Mr. Hollander, as to his (the speaker’s) method 
of localising the centre of sexual excitement, he first 
applied ice to the affected organs, then to different parts of 
the body, followed by applications to the anterior regions of 
the brain with no result, and, it was not till the ice was 
applied to that portion of the cranium covering the Cerebel- 
lum, that he had any speedy result. 

Mr. Donovan congratulated the lecturer on coming 
forward to support Dr. Gall's position. He was pleased at the 
moral courage displayed in the face of the prejudice which 
exists in the minds of many medical men. A vote of thanks 
to the lecturer was cordially given, to which, Dr. Davies 
suitably replied. 

The examination of a gentleman's head by Mr. Webb, 
closed one of the most successful meetings ever held by the 
Association. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On April 21st, at Goldstone Villas Lecture Hall, Dr. 
Tolcher Eccles, a vice-president of the Association, gave a 
lecture on the *' Brain," dealing with its anatomy, explaining 
the nervous system, the different kind of nerve structures, 
etc, and their functions and uses. Dr. Eccles is a most 
genial, impressive, and practical gentleman, and has a happy 
and interesting manner of dealing with a subject which, in 
the hands of many, would be dull and monotonous. Many 
questions were asked, to which the doctor aptly replied. 
The Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, President, occupied the chair. 
At the close of the lecture, Professor Severn delineated the 
characters of a medical student and a lady councillor with 
his usual satisfactory results. There was a larger attendance 
than usual, and the meeting was altogether a most pleasant 
and instructive one. 

At the same hall, on May sth, Mr. H. J. Allen occupied 
the chair. Prof. Severn gave a lecture on “ Combinations 
of the Mental Organs;" dealing at some length with the 
combinations required in servants fitting them for the various 
domestic situations. At the close, a short discussion fol- 
lowed, the lady members especially taking an active part. 

On May r2th, at Brighton, the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson gave 
a lecture on * Combativeness and Destructiveness." The 
lecturer dealt with the subject in a very lucid and practical 
manner, showing the advantages of having a good develop- 
ment of these organs, and how necessary they were in 
enabling people to push their way in life. Man should have 
force which may be utilized in doing away with wrong. 
Combativeness often leads individuals to take the initiative. 
A discussion followed, in which many of the members 
joined. Mr. A. Pocock was in the chair. 

On Thursday evening, May 19th, Mr. J. P. Blackford 
gave a very interesting and instructive lecture on the methods 
of judging character by walk, talk, laugh, colour, handshake, 
texture, shape of head, and cranial development. The 
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lecture was much appreciated, and Mr. Blackford gave two 
very practical delineations. During the evening the follow- 
ing resolution was passed, and the President, the Rev. F. W. 
Wilkinson, was desired to forward it to Hawarden. “ That 
this meeting of the Brighton and Hove Phrenological 
Association learns with profound regret of the death of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and desires to record its sense 
of the loss sustained by the nation, and by humanity, and 
further hereby expresses its sincere sympathy with Mrs. 
Gladstone and family in their time of bereavement and 
sorrow.” — ove Echo. 


BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On May 3rd, Mr. J. Davis occupying the chair, Mr. E. H. 
Carlyon lectured upon “ The General Utility of Phrenology.” 
The lecturer drew attention to the progress which had been 
made during the past century in the many departments of 
Science and Art ; but he regretted that the abstract sciences 
had been considered the most desirable for investigation, 
and that those more important to the human race—relating 
to the study of humanity—had been sadly neglected. He 
further emphasized the advantages which would accrue if all 
persons engaged in public life, had at least an elementary 
knowledge of the teachings of Phrenology. After specifying 
many of the general departments of life, in which it may be 
advantageously applied, he selected for special mention the 
education of the young, and the administration of justice. 

On May roth, Mr. J. E. Chambers read an interesting and 
instructive paper on “ Organic Quality.” He gave in detail 
the indications of its various degrees of development, and 
its influence upon the manifestation of mind. At the close, 
a very interesting and animated discussion took place, in 
which the members present heartily joined. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Under the presidency of E. H. Kerwin, Esq., J.P., this 
society continues its successful meetings. On Friday 
evening, May 13th, Mr. John Melville delivered a lecture, 
entitled “The Temperaments of Children, Teachers, and 
Parents" Various questions having been replied to by the 
lecturer, Mr. James Webb, Mr. F. C. Stacey, Rev. Moulson, 
and others, followed with brief speeches of criticism and 
appreciation. The lecturer closed an interesting and cheer- 
ful meeting by rendering an examination of the head of one 
of his critics, who expressed himself satisfied with the 
accuracy of the delineation. The chairman (Mr. Kerwin) 
was accorded a hearty vote of thanks by acclamation. 


HOVE. 


Mr. A. Pocock, of the Brighton Phrenological Association, 
delivered a lecture at Holland Road Baptist Lecture Hall 
on the “ Utility of Phrenology,” which was well received. 
The Rev. D. Davies, who presided, spoke very favourably, 
not only of the lecture, but also of Phrenology. 


 ————— 


A physician declares that there is one infallible sympton 
indicating whether a man is sane or not. Let a person 
speak ever so rationally, and act ever so sedately, if his or 
her thumbs remain inactive there is no doubt of insanity. 
Lunatics seldom make use of the thumbs when writing, 
drawing, or saluting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This page is open to all who wish to ventilate any question which 
seems to call for discussion. Letters must be written on one side of the 
paper only. Letters containing personalities will be rigorously excluded. 
The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any opinions expressed 
by contributors to this page. Letters not to exceed 200 words. 


GLADSTONE'S VENERATION. 

Dear SiR,—I may lack and display a want of “ Discrim- 
inative Judgment” as asserted by your correspondent, J. W. 
Taylor. I do not claim perfection, but, I do claim that the 
portrait blocks which I have supplied with my Jottings of 
Gladstone, Beaconsfield and others, ave correct likenesses, and 
J. W. Taylor must very much lack perception, if he says 
they do not indicate what I have written. 

For his comfort I may say, it has been my pleasure to 
stand very near both of these gentlemen on several occasions, 
and I have been close enough to use my own eyes.— 
Yours etc., 


Mark Moores. 


LOW FEES. 


Dear Sir,—I have read with disgust the shallow and 
illogical arguments of Mr. A. Ellis, in endeavouring to sup- 
port the untenable position of himself and hundreds of 
phrenologists (?) practising on the sands and similarly 
degrading the science by inefficient representation. í 

I have read many of the so-called charts, marked on the 
beach in all parts of the country, and nothing is more dis- 
gusting than to see what is palmed off upon a confiding 
public asphrenologicalexaminations, and charts of delineation 
from mental Science. “Competition” is no plea for low fees. 

No phrenologist can afford to spend the necessary time 
and mental energy upon a thorough practical examination 
for less than 2s. 6d. “Competition” runs against even the 
* three-penny bump feeler,” for you may as well come down 
to the level of the “ penny-in the-slot " character reader, that 
hangs on the walls of most sea-side resorts, and adopt a 
“Universal Penny Fee" at once, if such illogical argu- 
ments are to be placed in support of the evil. Nor is 
the "financial or social position” obtained by such indif- 
ferent means a criterion applicable to the science ; for, I 
may as well assume the same on the other side for Professor 
Wells of Scarboro', and myself, and I think we can venture 
to claim as good an argument in those directions as may be 
found in Blackpool Hence the illogical nature of such a 
claim.— Yours truly, 


T. TiMsoN. 


Dear Sir,—Kindly allow me to make a few observations 
on the letter by Albert Ellis, which appeared in the May 
issue of the P. P. He says: “The science will never be 
degraded by cheap examinations" I contend that it is im- 


possible to give even a fair analysis of the temperaments ` 


and different groups of organs, in say, two or three dozen 
words ; yet this is frequently attempted. Unlessthe tempera- 
ments are properly defined, and the combinations of the 
mental faculties are carefully considered, and given to the 
person examined, the delineation is absolutely useless. 

It is impossible to give scientific and reliable advice as to 
which one, say, of three or six different occupations should 
be followed, unless proper attention is given to details ; and 
this, of course, is one of the questions dealt with in the 
ordinary six penny delineations, Mr, Ellis must know that 
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his habit of Sunday trading on the sand has, in the eyes of 
thousands of people, degraded the science. Another impor- 
tant point in Mr. Ellis's letter, in my opinion, calls for a 
strong protest, namely, his endeavour to deceive your 
readers by pretending to “counteract the evil influence of 
the quack." Can this be done by working on the lines of 
the charlatan and quack ?— Yours truly, 
J. W. TAYLOR. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Dear Sin, —I would like to ask some of your readers, if 
they think that Phrenologists have not done a great deal 
of harm to Phrenology, by splitting up the head into a 
number of divisions, etc. 

Ata recent meeting I attended, the speaker took for his 
subject, “ Can conscience be manufactured.” At the begin- 
ning, he stated he was a believer in Phrenology, but 
believed a great deal of harm had been done to the science 
by splitting it up into so many different parts. “ Man,” he 
said, "was only one, not a bundle of different parts, or 
faculties. The self, or ego, that was the-man,.” His idea of 
conscience was that it was the voice of God in man. No 
nation he believed was without it. The lower in civilisation 
we go, the more crude we find it, and the higher we ascend, 
the more perfect it is, Man, he argued, should always obey 
the dictates of his own conscience. Conscience could 
not be manufactured, for it already exists, but it could 
and should be educated. Replying to the question, 
“Was conscience hereditary?” he said he did not think 
we had a good and a bad conscience, but, that we had a 
weak or a strong one, and that children of good parents 
would find it easier to obey their consciences, than would 
the children of parents whose moral and religious standing 
was not so high. Seeing that this subject is attracting a 
good deal of attention now, I thought the above would be 
interesting to your readers.— Yours etc., 

: KETREN. 


Dear StR,—You published in your last issue two letters 
which are remarkable from many points of view. 

May I suggest that, as “Crispi” was not present at the . 
lecture he referred to, his remarks are of no value ? 

Here is a sentence from Crispi’s letter: “ Phrenologists 
are many sided people with latent brain force which must be 
expended on some intellectual subject." I wonder what he 
means! If, by the term * Phrenologists,” he means the 
small army of quacks who are such an intolerable disgrace 
to the science, “ latent brain force ” is refreshing. I will add 
my testimony to “Crispi’s.” Mixing with all classes of the 
public as /do, I find much contempt for poor wretches with 
“latent brain force" calling themselves professors of 
Phrenology, but I find also, signs of a growing faith in 
Phrenology as expounded by educated men, and a deepen- 
ing conviction that the greater the scientific knowledge of its 
advocates, the greater will be the respect given to the 
Science which all true Phrenologists wish to establish. 

With regard to the letter signed “ Walter Brooks," I do 
not know whether Mr. Webb will trouble to reply, but I 
would advise W. B. to read the articles slowly and care- 
fully several times. He will perhaps grasp Mr. Webb's 
meaning better. Then I would advise him to wait until 
Mr. Webb has finished what he has to say. For my part, I 
do not blame W. B. for having opinions of his own, 
but I do blame him for writing on a subject of which he 
has a very imperfect grasp.— Yours faithfully, 


C. P. STANLEX. 
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CRANION'S OPINION. 


o—-— 


We are nearing the period when our societies take their 
summer rest. Meetings cease to be attractive, and the 
majority seek employment and enjoyment in other directions. 
I trust all will find the recuperation and re-invigoration they 
seek, and when the season for gatherings comes again, will 
renew their work with ardour and enthusiasm. The last 
meeting of the British Phrenological Association for the 
session will be held on Tuesday, July 5th, when Mr. J. P. 
Blackford, a well-known member of the Association, will be 
the lecturer. 

* o4 
* 

In the last issue of the P.P., through a printer's omission, 
I was made to express a ridiculous opinion as to the time 
suggested fora visit to Paris ; hence, some confusion. What 
l wrote was to the effect that arrangements could be made 
for a holiday, starting from London on Thursday, Septem ber 
29th, so as to be right for a visit to Dr. Gall's tomb on Satur- 
day, October 1st. My suggestion was that we may have a 
week in Paris, returning on the following Thursday. 

"n 

I have been asked the probable cost for a week. Well, I 
am of opinion that, to include the cost of return fares, hotel 
expenses and incidentals, this should not exceed £5 each 
person ; but, of course, there is no limit to the amount one 
may spend on a journey of this kind. This estimate 
assumes that the expenses commence at London. Fares 
to London would be extra. In the event of a special rate 
being arranged, the party would have to travel together to 
Paris, but, in returning, each one could, if so desired, return 
on different days or at different times, so that those who 
could not spare but three, four, or five days, need not miss 
the opportunity. 

e 

May I again ask all who think of going, to kindly write 
me at 64, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Many of my 
readers have expressed themselves as desirous of going, but 
I want a definite statement from each, as, unless I can ob- 
tain a sufficient number of promises by Saturday, July oth, 
I cannot undertake to enter into negotiations with contrac- 
tors for the purpose of securing any special terms or 
privileges. Please, therefore, write immediately you read 
this, that there may be no delay. 

a $ 
* 

Dr. H. Davies has, in the press, his lecture on the 

" Cerebellum," to which has been added particulars of his 
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experiments relating thereto, and a mass of other matter 
dealing with his original researches on the functions of this 
organ. ‘he book will be a necessity in the library of every 
phrenologist, and student of the subject. 1 would impress 
upon my readers that the edition will be a limited one, and 
copies will be delivered in the order in which they are 
received. The price of this excellent work (bound in cloth) 
is Two Shillings ; post free twopence extra. Orders should 
be sent at once to “ Cranion," 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Phrenologists desiring to stock this book, should send at 
once for trade terms. Remember the supply is limited. 


=e 
I desire to draw the attention of readers who wish to con- 
tribute to our correspondence page, to the note which always 
appears there. To ensure insertion of any letter, the rule 
must be strictly kept. I regret that I have to ruthlessly cut 
down lengthy letters, though I try to do justice to each of 
my correspondents ; and have to eliminate much which I 
would rather the writers had not written, because of the 
personalities contained. Now, the page is open for the dis- 
cussion of principles, the recording of facts, or criticism of 
theories or methods; not for personal abuse, or unkind 
allusions to some one with whom you do not happen to be 
in sympathy. Let us have facts and arguments, not veiled 
revilings and spiteful suggestions. I trust this reference will 
prevent it in future. 
+ * 


My appeal in last month’s issue for subscriptions to the 
Morgan Fund, resulted in the receipt of five shillings only, 
which amount was generously contributed by Mr. Horsley, 
of Chorley. Surely there are many kind friends of Mr. 
Morgan who will prevent this fund from languishing. It 
only needs for each of you who read this to feel that the 
appeal is to you personally, and not altogether to someone 
else. I trust each of you will rise to the privilege of exer- 
cising the noble faculty of Benevolence by forwarding a 
subscription at once for an object so worthy as the susten- 
ance of an aged pioneer. 


S-F 
* 

At the annual meeting of the Fowler Institute, J was glad 
to hear the chairman (W. Brown, Esq.), publicly welcome 
prominent members of the B.P.A as such. This manifesta- 
tion of good feeling was certainly reciprocated by the mem- 
bers of the Association present, and kindly references such 
as these can only help to strengthen the tendency to union 
of sympathy and endeavour. 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
— 0: —— 
LOOKING FORWARD. 
0: 


The following story has been awarded the Prise, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


Tuomas W. ALLEN, 
38, Prospect Hill, 
Leicester. 


The following is culled from the columns of the Nationa? 
Tribune, newspaper, February 2oth, A.D. 2,000. 


A BREACH oF PROMISE CASE. 
NomInAL DAMAGES. 


In the King’s Bench Division yesterday, before Mr. 
Justice Ashter and a special jury, Jones v. Johnson was a 
case in which damages were claimed for breach of promise 
to marry. The plaintiff was Miss Lily Jones, aged 27, who 
resided with her mother at Queen Street Kensington, 
London; and the defendant John Johnson, aged 26, 
manager of a large iron works near Manchester. Mr. 
Jimson, K.C., and Mr. Rupert Bright were for the plaintiff, 
andjMr. Veshey, K.C., and Mr. McIveson for the defendant. 

Miss Lily Jones, a young lady of prepossessing appearance, 
of vital-mental temperament, with large language, and social 
propensities, said she was the daughter of the late Mr. 
Alfred Jones, contractor. In December 1998, she became 
acquainted with some of Mr. John Johnson's relatives, and 
was subsequently introduced to him. He occasionally 
journeyed to London, visiting her at her home, and spoke of 
marriage on several occasions, and on October 18th of 1999, 
he proposed marriage, and she accepted. He afterwards 
invited her to his home, situated in a suburb of Manchester, 
and introduced her to his friends and relations as his future 
wife. In consequence of this, she ordered her trousseau, 
and spent large sums of money on necessaries in anticipation 
of the wedding ceremony. The defendant up to this time 
was very kind and considerate, in fact was A MODEL LOVER, 
and on her returning to London, after a visit to him, he 
kissed her and embraced her very affectionately ; (Laughter) 
but, after a few weeks his ardour began to cool somewhat, and 
his letters to contain vague hints that he should like to be 
released from his promise. She thereupon wrote to him 
asking him to state plainly whether he intended fulfilling the 
promise he had made, or not ; and in reply he sent the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

VICTORIA AVBNUE, MANCHESTER, 
November 10th, 1999. 

DEAR MADAM,--Your communication of &th ult. to hand, in which 
I can truthfully say, Iam pleased you asked me my intentions regardi 
marriage. Of course, Iam not going to deny that I asked your han 
in marriage, noram I going to demean myself by resorting to any sub- 
terfuge to endeavour to shake off my responsibility in the matter. But 
the truth is,jit would be fatuous for two persons whose natures are so at 
variance as ours to think of being united forlife. This will beapparent 
to youif you have extended your studies of the science which formed 
part of your early educational curriculum ; and I hope you have not 
neg lected your Phrenology. As you are aware our lastes differ consider- 
ably, I being engrossed in scientific and philosophic studies, whilst 
society and social functions are a pleasure to you, and more to your taste. 
In making this comparison between your talents and mine, which is 
not only phrenological but temperamental, do not misunderstand me. I 
do not wish to disparage your special gifts; gifts that I am almost entirely 
deficient of, for as you remember our schoul text-book by Professor 
Combe Wardbrook said :—* We all, did we but know it, possess some 
God-given talent or talents which no other person. bas, and therefore, 
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there is a special work for each and all of us to accomplish, and, if we 
do not undertake our special work, depend upon it, it will be left 
undone.” To return to the subject from which I have somewhat 
strayed ;—I admit I should have thought before of what I have stated 
at the commencement of this letter, and not acted so hastily and indis- 
creetly, but, when I asked you to accept me as your future husband, I 
was acting under the influence of my sentiments, which, by themselves, 
you will admit, are not a true guide in life, and therefore, not to be relied 
upon. I deeply regret having to take the course I have done, and hum- 
bly apologize if I have caused you any pain and anguish, but 1 am sure 
you will agree with me that better unwedded and happy, than. wedded 
and miserable. To prove my sincerity, I will make any reparation in 
my power for the foolish mistake I have made. Trusting this letter will 
be accepted in the spirit in which it is written, and hoping for your 
continued friendship.—I am, yours truly, j 
Jonn JOHNSON. 

Plaintiff stated on receipt of this communication, she 
consulted her solicitor, and proceedings were taken immedi- 
ately. 

Cross-examined : He always treated her with the greatest 
courtesy and respect. 

Mr. Justice Ashter: “Have you read Professor Combe 
Wardbrook’s * Adaptation in Marriage ?' " 

Plaintiff: “ Yes.” 

Mr. Justice Ashter: '* And do you really think a marriage 
between yourself and defendant would be conducive to hap- 
piness, and mental and moral advancement ?” 

Plaintiff : *I would rather not answer that question.” 

On Mr. Justice Ashter insisting upon an answer, plaintiff 
said, she “did not see why it should not.” She did not 
remember on one occasion saying to a friend that she must 
marry some one with means. Miss Jane Vester formerly in 
the service of defendant's mother as lady's maid, said the 
plaintiff had talked to her about the intended wedding. She 
said Mr. John Johnson was a book worm, and a recluse, but 
for all that, she meant to marry him, as after marriage she 
could leave him to his books, and enjoy herself. Witness 
said she had made that statement to her in a burst of con- 
fidence. 

The defendant a tall, slender, delicate looking young man, 
with large frontal lobes to brain, moderate side head, and 
small back head, was called. He stated the letter which 
had been read in court explained the reason of his declining 
to carry out his promise,—which he admitted—and he had 
nothing further to say. 

Mr. Veshey for the defendant asked that expert phreno- 
logical evidence might be called to prove that the marriage 
between his client and plaintiff would result in discord, and 
be derogatory to the best interests of the human family. ‘To 
this, Mr. Justice Ashter readily gave his assent, and ,Profes- 
sor Jerrking, of the Gall Phrenological College, and 
Phrenological examiner for the Metropolitan division 
was called, and requested to examine phrenologically the 
defendant and plaintiff. In the course of a few minutes, 
the court phrenologist returned from the ante-room, and 
addressing Mr. Justice Ashter said, he had madea careful 
examination of both persons in the present case, and would 
unhesitatingly say, that the marriage between them,was not 
desirable. He explained fully the want of harmony between 
their two natures, and showed at some length how impossible 
it would be for two natures so antagonistic to each other to 
ever harmonize, or live in concord. He furthermore said, 
that defendant had acted wisely and in strict accordance 
with the teachings of the science of Phrenology, and he 
thought plaintiff should consider herself fortunate in meeting 
with so honourable, and sagacious a gentleman who refused 
to carry out a promise made in ignorance and haste, and 
make her life a life of unhappiness. 

Mr. Justice Ashter said that defendant had certainly acted 
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rather rashly and foolishly, and without due caution, but he | 


considered if he had carried out his promise, and married 
plaintiff, he would have acted more foolishly still, and after 
the evidence of Professor Jerrking, he would have deserved 
the severest censure and reproof. He would remind plain- 
tiff that the days were passed—thanks to Phrenology— when 
people married for what they erroneously termed love, 
without regard to physical fitness, or mental adaptation. As 
to sueing defendant for substantial damages, he thought the 
knowledge of the miserable existence she had been saved 
from would prove sufficient compensation, and besides 
defendant had expressed his willingness to make every 
reparation in his power. He (the Judge) considered it was 
nothing short of an attempt on the part of plaintiff, to 
extort money from an honourable and upright gentleman ; 
but this he would leave the Jury to decide. 

As there had been an admitted breach of promise of mar- 
riage, the Jury, without leaving the box, found a verdict for 
plaintiff, damages one farthing, without costs. 

The verdict was received in court with suppressed cheers. 


GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 


By RICHARD DiMsbALE STOCKER, 
Author of '''The Humah Face as Expressive of Disposition,” 
“A Concordance of Graphology," ete., eto. 
—o— 


XVIL—Max ORELL. 


b a Benik 


THE specimen of handwriting reproduced herewith will 
be recognised by our readers as the autograph of Max 
aS who has kindly consented to its appearing in the 

Among M. Blouët’s largest intellectual developments, are 
his Eventuality and Individuality (small size of letters, atten- 
tion to detail, dieresis over e, etc.), Comparison (clear style), 
Causality (P separated from av/), Mirthfulness (readily 
turned-out style), and Human Nature (letters at equal dis- 
tances apart, in addition to other signs). 

The high mentality disclosed by the signs for these facul- 
ties, added to our Subject's culture (shown by the cultivated 
pen-tracing exhibited in the forms of the letters), accounts 
for Max O'Rell's literary talents, since it inclines him to be 
observant, keen to perceive and reason, critical in his judg- 
ment, intuitive, and practical. He sees not only the defects 
- of things, but also their excellence ; can detect the imper- 
fections, and discern the good points in literature, art, etc., 
very readily ; is logical, moreover, and disposed to think out 
his plans. 

Language is denoted by the connected names. There- 
fore, he must be capable of proving himself to be not only 
an amusing entertainer, but a most diverting companion in 
his home circle, as well. 

He is not slow to see a joke ; takes in a ludicrous situa- 
tion with a keen relish; is much “tickled” with the 
incongruity of things which he sometimes sees, and is 
naturally humorous, playful, and endowed with a. strong 
sense of the ridiculous. 
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Although he is progressive, energetic, and self-reliant, 
| judging from the thick line below the names, and the 
relatively tall capitals, he is also cautious and prudent. Ob- 
serve the shortened terminals, also the two small marks 
directly over thee. He does not, therefore, trust “to 
chance,” or to “appearances ;” looks somewhat ahead, and, 
with his large Firmness and full Continuity (shown respec- 
tively by the thick, heavy, steady lines under the name, and 
to the 4, etc., and the even style), is enabled, by giving his 
mind to what he is about, to achieve most things that he 
attempts. 

His Self-Esteem aids him much. It enables him to form 
his opinions independently, to act irrespective of others, if 
he thinks by so doing he is acting consistently, and to dare 
to do what he would otherwise fear to commence, much less 
carry through. 

Though there is discretion in the carefully closed;up a, o, 
and z, there is no indication of anything like hypocrisy. 
All the letters run straight ahead, onward—they do not take 
a circuitous course upon the paper. 

Courageous, bold, intense, conscientious, beholden to no 
man, active, eager, yet capable of running no risk if he can 
help it ; matter-of-fact, and, at the same time, possessed of no 
little originality, or imagination, and talents of a pronounced 
description—such, in short, is Max O'Rell, whose character, 
as denoted by his handwriting, once more proves the utility 
and value of graphology. 


CHILDREN'S CAPACITIES. 


—Q-— 


IN connection with the summer gathering of the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching at Burling- 
ton Gardens, Professor Sully lectured on “The New 
Methodical Measurement of Children’s Capacities,” and 
emphasized the importance of parents and teachers giving 
as far as possible the closest personal observation to the 
habits of children in their earliest years. One of the most 
pressing and practical problems to be solved by the teacher, 
was the best way to economise his own time and energy and 
that of the children by means of a more perfect arrange- 
ment of classes. There was a necessity for a different 
method of classification to the system of jumbling children 
together which had hitherto obtained. Common objects, it 
was found, were more interesting to young children through 
their use than anything else. For instance, if a child were 
asked to describe a tree, it would probably say nothing of 
branches and leaves, but would explain it was a thing to 
shade one from the sun, or something to climb upon. In 
methods of play, it was strange to see the enormous import- 
ance which children attached to ceremony, and, in the case 
of dolls, a child made almost a kind of fetish of ceremonial. 
One professor found, after making hundreds of tests, that 
children had no clear preference for pretty material in con- 
nection with the substance of dolls, whether they were made 
of wax, china, or rag. At an infant school in America, in- 
vestigations as to the children's knowledge of common 
things, elicited that 8o per cent. on entering the school did 
not know what was a bee-hive, 77 per cent. did not know a 
cow, and 45 per cent. did not know what was a pig. Pro- 
fessor Sully suggested that every teacher in a training college 
might, with advantage, make a special and methodical study 
of some particular child with a view to better understanding 
its development of mind and character. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
—:0:— 


Bv Sicnor Crispi, F.B.P.A. 


—: 0 :— 


Your correspondent C. P. Stanley, appears to have taken 
umbrage anent my remarks regarding Mr. Brooks’ paper at 
the B. P. A. I have received quite a number of letters 
thanking me for calling attention to the matter, and stating 
that the report from which I drew my conclusions was 
extremely mild when compared with the reception accorded 
to Mr. Brooks’ paper at the meeting. If your correspon- 
dent, C. P. Stanley was present, and sneered in the style of 
which he affords us a sample in his letter, I pity Mr. Brooks. 


He énquires what I mean by the term “ Phrenologists." 
In reply I simply confine myself to what the word implies, 
viz, discoursers on the mind. I do not know whether 
C. P. Stanley is a phrenologist or not, but I know men who 
could state Phrenology upon scientific lines such as even 
the B. P. A. would listen to with respectful attention. Mr. S. 
admits that latent brain force is “refreshing.” I am glad 
to hear that well oxygenated blood is circulating in some of 
his brain cells. Let me give him an example of latent 
brain force. 


It was my lot some years ago to examine the head of a 
farmer, Mr. T— L—. As a rule city people have a 
thorough contempt for “ country bumpkins." This farmer 
had an extraordinarily retentive memory, and large organs 
of Calculation, and although working amongst the savoury 
matter which promotes the growth of turnips, he is for all 
that a philosopher. Not having scope in the farming line 
for the full development of his brain powers, he took as a 
pastime, spelling and arithmetic, and in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle for April oth, there appeared a series of 
long words which he learned to spell 20 years ago. He 
took many prizes at the “spelling bees” of that time, and 
so vividly does his brain retain those words, that even now 
he can spell them forwards or backwards without a mistake. 


Being a personal friend, I often spend a Sunday with 
him, and on the last occasion he gave me from memory 
a specimen word containing 181 letters, comprising the 
composition of some Roman epicurean dish. I wrote this 
word down on the margin of the Chronicle newspaper, and 
he then spelled it backwards, I checking from theslip. He 
then gave me the result of a sum, 1 multiplied up to 30 by 
each ascending figure, the answer being as follows :— 
265,252,859,812,191,058,636,308,480,000,000. 


This is what I term "latent brain force," and in most 
intellectual men whose brain power is ina healthy condition 
and not exhausted on a particular subject, there is a surplus 
to expend upon other intellectual pursuits. Phrenologists 
thus naturally turn to collateral subjects, such as Health, 
Hygiene, Psychology, Hydropathy, and several other 
branches of intellectual culture. (Can C. P. Stanley blame 
them?) He enquires whether by phrenologists I mean the 
small army of quacks. He has doubtless read my articles 
and consequently knows otherwise, while he must also be 
aware that the word “quack” means one professing 
knowledge which he does not possess, ie, an impostor. 
My opinion is that there is more “quackery " amongst the 
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so-called learned professions, Medical, Legal and Clerical, 
than is practised by any other class. Phrenology, is Sof 
course, not exempt from the misrepresentations of those 
who, though unqualified, pose as phrenologists. It is true 
that as a science it has its limits, so that an intellectual man 
can readily master its principles while concurrently studying 
other branches of physiology. Personally I have expended 
a fortune in promoting Gall’s science, and so disgusted am 
I with the tomfoolery paraded up and down before the 
public as Phrenology, that I do not care if I never hear the 
word again. 

I should like to hear some of those educated men C. P. 
Stanley alludes to, expound Phrenology. I think there would 
be a few flaws apparent. If not, I am ready to become a 
student again. Even the “ poor wretches,” to whom C. J. 
Stanley refers, must have had some “latent brain force” to 
spare to render them capable of even thinking of Phrenology. 
Not for one moment are my remarks intended as 
disrespectful to the B. P. A. They are to be considered 
only in the light of friendly protest and criticism applied to 
a public report of their meeting. Believe me, there is no 
phrenologist so perfect as to be beyond having very much 
yet to learn, and knowledge should render men humble, not 
arrogant. 


The question of fees is a very intricate one, not easy to 
solve, and as for the public, they take a sixpenny chart 
with as much confidence as a higher priced one. Again, 
many persons visit the phrenologist for mere amusement. 
Possibly some point attracts their attention, and they are 
consequently led to believe that there must be “ something 
in it" Judging from all accounts the sixpenny men make 
the most money out of it, no hall, no specimens, no 
printing, and very little brains being requisite to them. No 
wonder Phrenology becomes popular at watering-places as 
a source of amusement. When, however, such delineators 
begin to introduce shrewd guesses, fortune telling, etc., 
into their character reading, I protest against their calling 
themselves phrenologists. 


I hope C. P. Stanley will deem my notes a sufficient 
explanation of my expression * latent brain force.” If they 
are not so I shall esteem it a great pleasure if he will 
condescend to call upon me,that I may further enlighten 
him regarding the results of “latent brain force," which 
enlightenment will, I am of opinion, refresh him like a 
giant refreshed with new wine. In conclusion may I 
enquire of what value the reports of the B. P. A. meetings 
are, if we cannot make intellectual pabulum out of them 
for readers of the Popular Phrenologist ? 


Marriage in the Roman Days. 


In the early days of Rome the natives were betrothed 
in childhood, and were legally marriageable at the age of 
twelve. The chief article of dress of the bride was a long 
white robe, adomed with ribbons and a purple fringe. It 
was fastened round the waste with a girdle, and this it was 
the duty of the bridegroom to untie. 


One Dav's PEACE.— During the first day of her married 
life a Corean bride must not speak, not even to her husband. 
Itis considered a very reprehensible breach of etiquette. 
But the next morning she is permitted to give free rein to 
her tongue, and may talk to her heart's content, 
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JOTTINGS OF A PHRENOLOGIST. | It is the abominable stuff given as examinations which 


degrades Phrenology, and thereis more of it dealt out in 


NE 
By Mark Moores. 
yis 
[JHustrations, &c., Copyright.] 
War an unspeakable pleasure it would be for some of us, 
if we could live to see the day when Phrenology shall be 


free from the humbug and quackery, with which it has become 
mixed up. Mr. Severn writes very clearly in his PAreno/ogica? 


Hits, “The genuineness or value of a phrenological examina- ; 


tion cannot be measured by either the hit or by the fee paid 
for it.” 


L 


1. Occipital Bone. 2. Parietal Bone. 3 Frontal Bone. 4. Temporal 
Bone. 5. Sphenoid Bone. A. Centre of Zygomatic arch. B. Mastoid 
Process. C. Centre of Ossification of Frontal Bone. D. Occipital Prosess. 
E. Frontal Sinus, 


c. 


I remember some years ago a person following me in a 
town, and his claim for the superiority of his examinations 
over mine, on the platform, was, that his chart was twice as 
large as mine. ace EE 

With regard to the fees charged for examinations, it is not 
the price charged which degrades Phrenology, that can only 
be done by the examination given, Low fees, so far as 
Phrenology is concerned, only punish the man who has to 
contend with them. Circumstances alter cases: just one or 
two instances out ot my own experiences. Some years ago, 
on going to open one of my places, I was greeted by a hand- 
bill announcing that Mr. So-and-so was the only reliable 
Phrenologis! in the town, and the prices for examination 
about half of those I had charged for 17 years. 

Again whilst lecturing 
ina town, a person called 
upon me and asked why 
I charged so low as two 
shillings for a verbal ex- 
amination and four for a 
chart, saying that he never 
gave one at less than a 
guinea ; but that person 
was the proprietor of two 
large businesses bringing 
him in hundreds of 
pounds every year. 

This last winter in at 
least four towns in which 
I have lectured, as soon 
as mylbills'have appeared and I have commenced my lectures, 
two or three men have hunted the houses, seeking or pre- 
tending to give examinations at less than one fifth the fee I 
was compelled to make to pay my heavy expenses, 
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Blackpool than in all the kingdom besides. My advice to 
the young man entering the profession is to be Zones? accord- 
ing to his abilities in examining, and if he has to give 
delineations at low fees, let them be genuine ; this will tell 
its tale in the end. 

In one of my jottings I referred to the great difference 
between the theory and practice of Phrenology; a person 
may understand its theory and va/we, yet be totally unfit 
ever to become an expert in its practice. To become reliable 
and to attain anything like success in the practice of Phreno- 
logy, a correct knowledge of the skull is very essential. Most 
sketches of skulls are far (rom correct in the proportions of the 
several parts. "The student should handle and carefully 
observe the cranium until its form and structure in every detail 
becomes impressed upon his memory : no amount of reading 
or diagrams will dothis, nor will one or two examinationsof the 
head. I may here say that I have scarcely passed a day for 
nearly 3o years without carefully handling the skull in order to 
keep its structure clear on my memory, and many were the 
punishments I had in my boyhood, for having some kind of 
Skull in my desk which I loved infinitely better than [my 
lessons. 

The first illustration shows the structure and points of the 
skull. These points, &c., will illustrate those centres and 
measurements so well described by Signor Crispi in the 
* P.P.” a short time ago. The method, of many otherwise 
clever, scientific men, of 
measuring the amount 
of brain in the skull, is 
erroneous and mis- 
leading. To ascertain 
the cubic inches of the 
skull does not give the 
proportions of the dif- 
ferent parts. : 

To be of any service 
or use, the measure- 
ment of the skull must 
be based upon its 
anatomical structure. 
The late Professor 
Bridges of Liverpool, 
one of the most careful 
and earnest workers in the science, was the FIRST to point 
out this mode of measurement as described by Crispi. 

This method of measurement applied to the heads of 
George Combe, and Dr. Palmer, the poisoner, is shown in 
figs. 2 and 3. The cubic inches of Palmer’s head, were quite 
as many as George Combes, but the difference in the 
size of the moral brains is at once disclosed by a natural 
system of measurement. 

we EEE eee 

PROPER AND COMMON.—A lady and gentleman were 

conversing one evening together upon the science of 


grammar. "Pray, madam,” said the gentleman, “ what 
part of speech is a kiss?” ‘Can you not tell me?" replied 
the lady, “A substantive, I believe, madam.” "Is ita 


substantive proper or common?” interrogated the lady. 
* Proper, madam.” “Not only proper,, rejoined she, “ it 
is, I think, both proper and common.” 


Con.—In what respect does a spinster who, notwithstan- 
ding her frost-sprinkled hair, still looks out for a husband, 
resemble a young girl who adjusts my lady’s toilet ?—In 
being a waiting maid, 
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LARGE FRIENDSHIP. 


Bv J. MirLorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 
——Ó0—— 


FRIENDSHIP is a grand quality when not in excess. "There 
are few attributes of the human mind which are more beauti- 
ful. When friendship is powerful, it seems to stimulate 
every other good quality its possessor may have, and bring 
them into activity in a manner which will benefit their friends. 
Friendship is so necessary to man's success, and the well- 
being of nations, that it would seem a crime almost to speak 
against it, or discourage its cultivation. What is more 
beautiful to behold than the tender feelings, thought and 
consideration manifested by one true friend towards another ; 
perhaps a mother's love and devotion alone can excel it in 
unselfishness, beauty, and sincerity; and there is, perhaps, 
no pang that is more poignant and severe than ingratitude, 
or indifference on the part of those we esteem as friends. 
Throughout all ages, the bond of friendship has been 
regarded with sacred interest. What splendid examples 
we have of true, sincere, and devoted friendship in the 
attachment of Ruth to Naomi; and of Jonathan, who was 
so knit to David, that he loved him as his own soul. 

“ Love thy neighbour as thyself” was a Divine command, 
and, if strictly followed out, what a joyous and happy world 
would this be. If the true spirit of friendship prevailed 
amongst all nations, the lion might lie down with the lamb, 
and swords be beaten into plough-shares indeed, for peace 
would then reign on the earth. 

Friendship, when combined with Benevolence, is a grand 
quality. He has a poor, paltry spirit who disdainfully turns 
his head from his less fortunate fellows, not that it would be 
either discreet or consistent to form a close friendship with 
everyone we meet, but we cannot afford to treat coldly and 
indifferently, not to say haughtily, harshly, or insultingly, the 
meanest individual who comes in our path. 
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A goa degré of friendship i is a great advantage in almost 
all kinds of business. A person may often double and 
treble his business who is capable of showing a hearty, 
generous, friendly spirit towards his customers. There are 
few who care to be served in an off-hand, indifferent, un- 
sociable manner ; and, really, few people who have businesses 
to make and maintain, can afford to treat their customers 
with indifference. One wants a thing badly who goes a 
second time to bc served by a grumpish, unsociable per- 
son. A great deal of the success of business people de- 
pends on their possessing large Friendship, and by this I 
do not mean Suavity, though that is also a very helpful 
quality. 

A cold, indifferent, unsocial nature nobody likes; and 
since man is a social being, dependent more or less on his 
fellows ; and the progress, enlightenment, and advancement 
of civilization depends so much on our association one with 
another, there is need—it even becomes a duty-—that every- 
one should cultivate a good amount of Friendship. The 
line should be drawn, however, between cultivating sufficient 
and having too much. 

When Friendship is too large, it sometimes leads to calamit- 
ous results. There are few qualities which are more capable 
of leading people astray and ruining them; but the fault 
does not lie so much in possessing large Friendship as in 
allowing it to be lavished upon the unworthy, Two persons 
having Friendship equally strong, would hardly be likely to 
take advantage of one another. It is when Friendship is 
very large and is allowed to run its pace unguarded, or when 
acting with large Approbativeness and Amativeness, deficient 
Cautiousness, Intuition—practical judgment of men, and 
general experience—that it becomes a snare, and is detri- 
mental. Persons with large Friendship and Approbativeness, 
are easily led by flattery ; and excessive Friendship has been 
the ruin of many splendid characters.. It causes its posses- 
sors to seek company simply for the sake of it; whereby 
their time is wasted, and they become natural and continuous 
prey to the dishonest, tricky, and unscrupulous. 

Persons, in whom Friendship is too large, and especially 
young people, should be careful in selecting friends. Such 
should engage in some permanent useful work which will 
keep them out of promiscuous company, and not allow them- 
selves to be influenced so much by others ; trust people less, 
and be guarded against the persuasions and influences which 
seeming friends and unscrupulous persons are apt to exercise 
over them. 


LONG LIFE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Among the characteristics of long life may be mentioned 
room for the vital organs. A full chest; a body long as 
compared with the total height, and consequently with 
rather short legs; large, superficial veins, as favouring 
return circulation; large aud strong bones; an evenly 
working brain, whose very placidity of action enables it to 
do a vast amount of work (judges are long lived), and a firm 
and dominant will, are very frequent characteristics of the 
long lived. 


It is computed that when at rest we consume 500 cubic 
inches of air per minute ; if we walk at the rate of one mile 
an hour we use 800; two miles, 1,000 ; three miles an hour, 
1,600 ; four miles an hour, 2,300. If we start out and run 
six miles an hour we will consume 3,000 cubic inches of air 
during every minute of that time. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
SKETCH OF JOHN LOBB, Esq. 


THE versatility of Mr. Lobb's mind is readily discernible 
in the fact that he is a Fellow of the Geographical Society, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, a Common Council- 
lor of the City of London, Member of the London School 
Board, as well as chief proprietor and managing editor of 
the Christian Age—a weekly journal for Sunday reading. 

That Mr. Lobb is a man of marked and honest character, 
is clearly manifested by his phrenological developments. 
His brain is large, measuring nearly twenty-three inches in 
circumference, and is especially full in the superior and 
anterior regions. Although not broad it is full at the sides, 
showing much courage, energy, and executiveness; the 
posterior portion also is well developed. But whilst there is 
harmonious action of all the organs, certain of them stand 
out as controlling or governing. Among the most marked 
are Causality, Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, Benevo- 
lence, Firmness, Eventuality, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Friendship ; and the faculties which are specially represented 
by these organs, are very fully manifested in his daily life. 

In a well-disciplined mind, thought and conduct result 
from the operation of several faculties acting in concert ; 
and seldom is this condition more clearly exemplified than 
in the character under consideration. 

Mr. Lobb’s brain is almost perfectly balanced, though it 
does not necessarily follow that his mind is perfect in its 
manifestations, and Mr. Lobb is one of the last men in the 
world to imagine himself free from faults: for, notwith- 
standing that he is one of the hardest worked men in Lon- 
don, he is only too conscious of his inability to live up to 
his ideal, or carry out effectively many of his best intentions. 

Mr. Lobb is known asa Christian man, and very human, very 
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practical. He has some me ambition and kondidenble 
courage ; he will fight to defend the right, and oppose the . 
wrong; his boldness, however, proceeds more from his 
strongly marked moral constitution than from a physically 
contentious nature. 

He is a true progressive; a down-right hard, earnest 
worker, most candid, open, unconventional, truthful, honest. 
If one characteristic is stronger than another, it is that of 
earnestness. 

He is very observant, most attentive to details, has an 
almost marvellous memory, is very prompt in keeping his 
engagements, and is able to get through an immense amount 
of business and literary work in a comparatively short space 
of time. His quick perception of facts, good reasoning 
ability, and aptitude for deciding upon the best course to 
adopt when engaged upon work of an important and intri- 
cate character, combined with his immense experience, en- 
ables him to hold responsible positions in public life, and to 
fulfil duties in such a manner as will in nearly all cases 
afford very general satisfaction. 

Diligence, energy, industry, capacity to sacrifice personal 
comfort for the happiness and well-being of others, are 
qualities clearly marked ; and, whilst he has a very versatile 
mind, there are few men who are more thorough, patient, 
pains-taking, and successful in carrying out their projects in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Lobb lives a particularly busy life, and has but few 
idle moments ; recreation usually consisting in change of 
occupation. Few men are happier than he is, for his entire 
constitution is kept in a continual state of healthy action. 

He is most friendly, companionable, wonderfully free from 
affectation and pride; a man that the humblest may 
approach without experiencing the slightest fear or misgiving 
of any kind. 

As a public speaker, he is not only eloquent, clear, and 


| forceful, but merry and humorous in a very high degree ; 


added to this, his remarkably available fund of anecdote en- 
ables him to readily charm or sway an audience, exciting to 
tears or laughter, whilst the ultimate effect is to gain support 
and allegiance to the cause which he advocates and repre- 
sents. 

Mr. Lobb was born in the Tower Hamlets, in the count 
of Middlesex, on August 7th, 1840. He entered the Primi- 
tive Methodist Ministry in 1862, but ultimately resigned for 
a commercial sphere, and became editing proprietor of the 
Kingsland Monthly Messenger, 1872-3, manager of the 
Christian Age, during the same year, and chief proprietor of 
that paper in 1880. 

He acted as “ guide, philosopher, and friend ” to the Rev. 
Josiah Henson, the “ Uncle Tom” of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s famous story, and edited and published the story of 
histlife, with preface by the Right Hon. Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G. This work was translated into twelve languages, and 
reached a sale of 250,000 copies. 

On March sth, 1877, Mr. Lobb attended, by command 
of Her Majesty, at Windsor Castle with the hero of his book 

In the School Board elections of 1882, 1885, 1888, 1891, 
he was on each occasion returned at the head of the poll, 
but lost his seat in 1894, this being the first and only 
occasion on which he had identified himself with any 
party. 

In 1897, however, he was again returned to the Board. 

Mr. Lobb is well-known as the “ famous pamphleteer ” on 
* School Board Extravagance." 

Last, but not least, Mr. Lobb is a warm supporter of 
Phrenology. 
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THE POPULAR 
LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


—:0:— 
By James Wern, F.B.P.^. 
—10:— 
VENERATION. 


IN civilized communities it is absolutely necessary that 
law and order should be supported : the general well-being 
of society depends upon our respect for authority. ‘The 
human mind must possess a faculty with a tendency to 
express respect for authority; respect for the author of 
law and order. Such an organ is that discovered by Dr. 
Gall, and named by him Theosophy, so called because it 
appeared to incline men to reverence God and religion in 
proportion to its endowment. Dr. Spurzheim confirmed 
Gall’s discoveries, and noting that people with the organ 
large were generally of a humble and reverential disposi- 
tion, he called it Reverence or Veneration. 

Other organs may, and do tend to modify the expression 
of the faculty, yet the larger it is in a person, so is his 
deference and respect for everything judged to be worthy of 
respect, be it age, talent, rank, virtue or vice. 

“Or Vice." In many thieves great respect is shown to 
the c/ever ones. The martial spirit of the French under the 
* First Empire" respected the prowess of Napoleon. Who 
is selected to lead the band of outlaws? The cleverest of 
them. United with large social organs it gives strength to 
friendships, love of home, of children, etc. 

It also does much to unite men in social life, in church 
membership, etc., and the affections and intelligence are 
strong elements leading to the choice of societies, and 
objects to be venerated. 

Dr. Gall thought, at first, at any rate, that this faculty 
leads to a knowledge of God. This is a difficult problem 
to discuss: the intelligence is largely the element in this. 
Yet, of itself, it does give pleasure in the worship of God, 
when He is known. A child knowing its parents respects 
them, and respects everyone superior to itself. And this 
respect is proportionate with the development of the organ, 
compared with the development of the other faculties. 

Veneration wishes that everything good should be res- 
pected, the Creator is the highest Good. Hence, Venera- 
tion has the Creator for its highest object of worship. In 
the case of the heathen who know not God, sticks and 
stones may be the objects venerated. 

With Gall we cannot but believe that from this faculty is 
derived the idea of worship of God, and with Broussais 
that its direct influence or action is the tendency to 
venerate, to honour in general, without regard to the object 
-venerated or honoured. 

The part of the brain whose function it is to express 
.Veneration, is absent in all the lower animals, from the 
orang outang downwards. This fact was demonstrated by 
‘Spurzheim before the Royal Society, on the 14th May, 
1829, and he fully confirmed Gall's opinion that the more 
fervent the sentiment of devotion, the more marked the 
elevation of the centre of the top of the head. 

It must not be thought that devotion to God is its 
primitive function, but rather one expression of a faculty 
whose innate function is reverence, without instinctively 
suggesting the objects to be reverenced. Undoubtedly the 
highest function of the faculty is the adoration of a supreme 
omnipotent being of whose existence some conception may 
be formed by the intellectual faculties. 

It is remarkably interesting to observe the position of the 
organ of Veneration. It is situated in the middle of the 
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coronal region of the head where the frontal bone is joined 
by the superior angle of the parietal bones, that is, it is 
placed in the midst of the moral and religious organs, like 
the keystone of anarch. It has Hope on each side, Firmness 
or Steadfastness behind it; Benevolence or Charity in front 
of it, and Faith and Conscientiousness as near neighbours, 
supporting and strengthening its influence. 

It is well illustrated in the head of Lord Salisbury, which 
is seen in all his portraits to rise toan apex at the middle of 
the superior part of the head. The skull development 
agrees with the brain development, and who shall say that 
this brain development does not agree with his mental 
condition? Who is there more respectful to authority, who 
more devoted to “law and order," who more responsive to 
the claims of historical reverence ? 

Would it be imagined that Professor Ferrier's experiments 
in any way illustrate the position and function of this organ? 
It is not here asserted that they do, for they were performed 
on the lower animals ; and especially must it be remembered 
that Dr. Ferrier himself says. ** The same experiments and 
facts in the hands of different experimenters" have led to 
* positive contradictions," and that he warns us against 
building on them. They cannot harm Phrenology because 
phrenologists do not pretend to build on them; they do 
say however, that if the facts and contradictions are worth 
anything at all, they favour Phrenology. 

For example, his motor area marked “2,” lies on the 
area that phrenologists denominate Veneration. And what 
does Dr. Ferrier say of it in his Functions of the Brain? 
That animals affected by the galvanic current in that region 
exhibit “ flexion of ihe thighs, rotation inward of the leg, 
with flexion of the toes.” And on page 9 of Phrenological 
Aspect of Modern Physiological Research, by the writer of 
this article, it is asserted that such actions are “the nearest 
approach to bending the knee in worship that a monkey 
could be expected to exhibit." 

This idea has been ridiculed by some. But it was not 
ridiculed by Dr. Ferrier himself, who was the first to receive 
a copy of the book, for in his later work,* published after 
The Phrenological Aspect, he prints three diagrams marked 
* flexion of the knee " and “ hamstrings " as the result of the 
excitation of the centres phrenologists indicate as the seat of 
the religious organ of Veneration. 

Still it is absolutely impossible to discover the functions 
of any part of the cerebral hemispheres, or the cerebellum, 
by any anatomical method ; because function can only be 
discovered by observation of a healthy organ, performing 
such function. All other methods, to use the language of 
Dr. Ferrier, '*may easily lead to apparently contradictory 
results,” for “the experiments performed for us by nature 
in the form of diseased conditions being rarely limited or 
free from such complications as render analysis or the dis- 
covery of cause and effect extremely difficult, and in many 
cases practically impossible." 


* Cerebral Localisation. 


—— ————— —T t 


THE finest complexions in the world are said to be in 
the Bermudas. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
inhabitants live chiefly on onions, of which they export 
over 17,000,000 pounds annually. 

In Plougastel, a small town in Brittany, all the weddings 
of the year are celebrated on one day. 

The population of England at the time of the Conquest 
did not exceed two millions. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


—0— 

THE usual general meeting was held on Tuesday, July 7th. 
The President (G. Cox, Esq.), occupied the chair, the attend- 
ance of members being only moderate. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and confirmed, and the Chair- 
man, without any preliminary speech, called on Miss Wright 
to deliver her lecture on the 


SANGUINE COMPOUND TEMPERAMENTS. 


Miss WRIGHT opened her subject by giving a brief des- 
cription of the pronounced sanguine temperament, or of 
types in which it largely preponderates over the other 
temperaments. For the sake of the beginner, she explained 
that all persons possessed all the temperaments, though in 
largely varying degrees, but it was customary to describe a 
person as of that particular temperament which dominated, 
or was most influential in the body. 

The general indications of the pronounced sanguine 
temperament were as follows. "The factal form varies between 
the square and the oval. The cheeks are full, sometimes 
" massy.” The nose is wide and muscular, straight or in- 
clined to concave rather than bony and convex. The eyes 
inclined to be oblong or almond-shaped, and blue in colour. 
The ears thick and large. The lips full, thick, and red. 
The jaw-bones broad and round. The teeth well set. The 
skin smooth, hot, and moist to the touch, usually white. 
The chest capacious, this temperament being markedly de- 
pendent upon the predominating influence of the thorax, 
including heart, lungs, etc., the propelling force of the 
circulatory system. The shoulders broad and thick-set. The 
abdomen full, and general build inclined to portliness. The 
sanguine temperament was so-called, when the foregoing 
features were strongly marked, or very decidedly apparent ; 
but there were many compound states of the same, caused 
by the union of the Sanguine with the Bilious, Nervous, etc. 
The term Bilious, however, referred to a pathological con- 
dition, and as the name of a temperament would be better 
replaced by “ Fibro-Osseous,” or “ motive-mechanical.” 

The Sanguine-Bilious compound may be divided into two 
classes, the light motive and dark motive, the latter corres- 
ponding to the old so-called Bilious, of which Thomas 
Carlyle, David Livingstone, and Abraham Lincoln are types. 
This temperament in the light motive class was distinguish- 
able by a large, broadly-developed body ; broad shoulders ; 
thick neck; good muscles; strong joints; rounded limbs ; 
prominent features ; ruddy complexion; and strong and 
rapid movements. The Vital predominating, there may be 
considerable vivacity and impulsiveness. The talent dis- 
played by its possessors will not be showy or brilliant, but of a 
practical character. Good common sense marked the mental 
character, and but little display of superficial accomplish- 
ments. There were strong passions, and active apetites ; 
and a tendency to yield to dissipation and crime, unless the 
moral sentiments be well developed. 

The lecturer here introduced a long quotation from a work 
by M. O. Stanton on muscular conditions as affecting 
temperamental manifestations. 

A weaker form of this temperament is the Sanguine- 
Melancholic compound, in which the stature is medium or 
mean; the body fairly fleshy ; the skin smooth; the hair 
tending to dark auburn and of brown shades, while the 
beard grows early and quickly. The cheeks are red, 
shadowed with dark colour. The bones are well developed 
and prominent. ‘The circulation active, but digestion usually 
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indifferent. The average mental features accompanying this 
temperament are a firm will, strong power of resistance, 
constancy of opinions, perseverance, irritability, suspicion. 
jealousy, violent passions, and economy tending to avarice, 
Its possessor is meditative on serious subjects, often inspira- 
tional, is frequently angry, and has much envy, and bitter- 
ness of feeling. In this temperament, concentrativeness is 
active in both brain and body, more so than in any other ; 
with the exception of the melancholic. Hence, there is 
susceptibility to sustained attention, system and routine. 
Love of freedom is a marked feature, and alternations of 
benevolence and severity, of hope and despair. The next 
compound dealt with was the 


SANGUINE-NERVOUS, 


which is represented by an impressionable constitution 
readily influenced by variations of the atmosphere ; a frail 
and delicate appearance ; a mobile and expressive physiog- 
nomy ; and a tendency to irregularity in pulse, breathing, 
etc. "The character of those possessing this combination, is 
impressionable, imaginative, instinctively tactful, passionate, 
ardent in enterprise, enthusiastic in taking the initiative, but 
lacking the perseverance necessary in pursuing them to the 
end. They are expansive, communicative, demonstrative, 
and live an external life. Their mobility renders them 
capricious, inclined to prodigality, amiable, sociable, alter- 
nately gay and spiritual, yet charmed by all that is ideal and 
romantic. They frequently suffer cruelty from the violence 
with which their nature is impressed by pain and pleasure. 
The last compound the lecturer dealt with, was the 


SANGUINE-LYMPHATIC, 


which is remarkable for considerable stoutness and fullness 
of bodily form. The muscles are large, but soft and flabby ; 
the movements supple, but heavy, little physical energy, and 
sleep profound and tranquil. The eyes of such are greenish, 
or washed-out bluish grey. The will is feeble, and incapable 
of prompt decision. The owners of this temperament are 
voluptuous lovers of pleasure; they have a horror of dis- 
putes or contests, and make many concessions to obtain 
peace. They love a calm life; are obliging and agreeable ; 
exhibit much gentleness of character ; are good-hearted, and 
easy to live with. They are more remarkable for good sense 
and calm judgment than for vivacity. In intellectual or 
scientific studies, the mind lacks penetration when compared 
with other forms of temperament ; but, in the study of 
character, their perceptions are decidedly keen and shrewd, 
they are much inclined to the pleasures of the table and 
friendly re-unions. 

It is impossible to study temperament without considering 
Physiognomy, and the physiognomic indications of the fore- 
going temperaments, are the anatomical, the physiological, 
the geometric, and the expressive. Of course, there are 
other conditions to be considered, such as the pathology, 
sex, age, occupation, etc. but while such have not been 
overlooked, they could not now be dealt with. Each 
temperament is accompanied by its own particular build, as, 
for instance—when we speak of the pyriform face, the grey 
eyes, the long neck, narrow nose, and slim build of the 
nervous treatment, we, of course, include a portion of 
Physiognomy. 

In dealing with the ANATOMICAL basis, it is necessary to 
revert to the bony system, which is known by height 
usually above the average, large joints and bones, high 
cheek-bones, projection of the lower part of the forehead 
over and beyond the eyes, prominent knuckles, and 
relatively small angular head rising high above the ears. 


‘The Geometric is based on the universal law of form, the 
Sanguine being principally related to the curvilinear, and 
embraces all that comes within the scope of art. 

The Expressive embraces the muscles of the mouth, 
eyes, cheeks, etc., and unconscious or semi-conscious gestures. 

PRor. HUBERT expressed his pleasure with the paper, 
and said only those acquainted with the subject could appre- 
Ciate it at its true worth. It was a difficult subject, and 
demanded much study. It was possible from the tempera- 
ments to tell the shape of the head, and from the form of 
head to indicate the temperaments. For the character 
reader, a knowledge of the temperaments was absolutely 
necessary, for though l'hrenology gave the character, tempera- 
ment indicates idiosyncracies and minor details. 

Dr. Davies appreciated the time and trouble devoted to 
the preparation of the paper, but found himself in a position 
of some difficulty. The lecturer had only given types, 
hence he could not accept her dicta. With regard to the 
muscles, some persons had more voluntary muscles than 
others. Some persons can control their heart beats, and the 
muscles of the stomach may be classed as voluntary. He 
could not accept the position of the Physiognomist, but 
agreed with Tennyson when he wrote, “ O fair of face and 
false of heart," that it was possible for the face to indicate 
other than the true character of its possessor. 

Mr. Wess thought the paper an able one, and although 
an anti-physiognomist, he thought there were facts of value 
to be gleaned from the face. A prominent chin, for instance, 
shows an osseous nature, but, as an indicator of character, 
the face is not what it should be. 

Mr. Donovan did not follow the lecturer's reading from 
temperament. He separated character from temperament, 
which he considered rested upon and was due to character. 
Phrenologists could read character in the dark by àn exami- 
nation of the head, where temperament could not be seen. 
Also would it not be difficult to tell the tem ment of, say, 
Zulus and negroes who represent a great variety of characters 
though their texture is similar in all cases. 

Mr. OvERALL asked what is Physiognomy ? He was in- 
clined to the view expressed by Darwin, who defined it as 
being the fixed features of the face, and not expression. 

Mr. MonnELL said that Physiognomy had any meaning 
which any person pleased to give to it ; so with temperament, 
no one appeared to know what it meant. He wished some 
great mind would lay down the laws of temperament and 
give a definite meaning to it. In character, temperament 
affected the activity of the organ. The Sanguine does this 
by sending a greater flow of blood to the brain. The 
Bilious gives tenacity. "There was yet much to learn regard- 
ing the sizes and activities of the organs. Mr. Gladstone's 
head was not so large as that of many whose abilities were 
infinitely less. The question of quality is one which de- 
mands our careful study. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Blackford, seconded 
by Mr. Warren, and supported by Prof. Hubert, was unanim- 
ously awarded to Miss Wright for her paper, to which she 
suitably responded. . 

Two examinations’ of heads were publicly given by 
Messrs. Webb and Blackford, after which the mecting 
terminated. . 


A FRENCH professor is said to be owner of a collection 
-of 920 heads, representing the various known races of 
people on the globe. 
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The eighth annual meeting of the Fowler Institute was 
held at St. Martin’s Town Hall, where a large and highly 
intelligent audience gathered to hear the various speakers. 


! Mr. W. Brown, of Wellingboro’, took the chair, and hoped all 


would spend a pleasant evening. He would not make a 
speech, but confine himself to a description of Mr Glad- 
stone (phrenologically) at a later stage of the proceedings. 
Mr. Elliott examined the head of a lady by way of com- 
mencing the proceedings. 

Miss Higgs sang “ Twickenham Ferry,” and, later, another 
song, both of which were much appreciated. Mr. Colebrook 
gave a heroic recitation with effective vigour. 

Mr. Crow read a letter from Miss J. A. Fowler regretting 
her inability to be present, and describing a recent visit paid 
to Sing Sing Prison. Mr. Crow proceeded to give a report 
of the Institute's progress during the past session. Sixteen 
meetings had been held, at which lectures had been given 
by Messrs. Brown, Clarkson, T. Wright, Webb, Elliott, 
Zyto, R. Higgs, Coleman, Eland, and Miss E. Higgs. 
Attendance at these meetings had increased, and greater 
interest shown. Lectures and attendances at various 
societies, bazaars, etc., had been undertaken by members. 
New volumes had been added to the library, and a new 
catalogue of the casts and skulls had been prepared. After 
Mr. Zyto had successfully delineated the character of a 
gentleman, Mr. Baker sang " My Pretty Jane,” and Mr. 
Brown gave his description of W. E. Gladstone, stating 
among other points that such a constitution as his could 
only come from a sound parentage. He was well born; and 
was the sum total of conditions which had been climbing up 
the ages. His face was the mirror of his mind. He had a 
high sense of justice, and had worked out his destiny 
according to his environment. 

Prof. Hubert examined the head of Mr. J. Lobb, M.L.S.B., 
who stated his thanks for the examination which was remark- 
ably true. 

Mr. Lobb then read an interesting paper on the subject 
of “Mentally and Physically Defective Children.” He 
commenced by pointing out that of the half-million children 
on the roll of the London School Board, there are not less 
than 3,000 who are mentally and physically defective, for 
whom special provision should be made for a suitable ele- 
mentary education. They should, he urged, be separated 
from the.ordinary scholars in the schools, and receive special 
instruction suited to their mental and physical capacities. 

Till recently, there has been no discrimination in this 
matter, the same results being expected from feeble-minded 
children irrespective of mental, physical, and social con- 
dition. For idiotcy, or imbecility, there is no absolute cure. 
Whatever improvement may be effected, the mark of 
deficiency remains. Not so with the feeble-minded and 
physically defective children. By tender and considerate 
methods of instruction, they may be improved and fitted to 
take their part in the battle of life. 

It is estimated that there are between 40,000 and 50,000 
children attending the Board schools every day who practi- 
cally suffer from starvation of the brain cell. How is it 
possible for their minds to be as receptive and attentive as 
those who are well fed, and come from the homes of 
the respectable artisan and lower middle-class ? 

The School Board for London has just appointed pro- 
visionally for one year, two experienced medical advisers— 
Dr. Shuttleworth, of Lancaster, and Mrs. Berry, of London, 
to work in conjunction with Dr. Smith, the Board's regular, 
medical adviser. Their duty will be confined to the exami- 
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nation of children attending the Board Schools, and of those 
nominated for admission to the special instruction centres 
from Voluntary schools. By this arrangement, the Board 
hope to discover with certainty those children who ought to 
be placed in special schools to receive special instruction. 
The object of these schools is to instil into their minds 
primary notions of right and wrong, and to enable them 
to earn their living and hold their own in the world. 

After further examinations by Messrs. Elliott and Zyto, 
the meeting concluded. Arranged around the room on 
tables were various skulls, shadowed by the foliage of plants, 
the taste displayed evoking many expressions of pleasure from 
those present. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ON Thursday, May 26th, at the Oddfellows' Hall, the 
above society held their last meeting previous to the summer 
recess, when the President (the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson) gave 
a lecture on “ Inhabitiveness and Friendship " in his usual 
eloquent, explanatory, teachable, and impressive manner. 
Mr. N. Mackay, a council member, occupied the chair, and 
made appropriate remarks on the subject. A discussion 
followed, in which interesting comments were made by 
members. The meetings will be re-opened in September. 


In reply to a letter forwarded to Hawarden, at the associ- 
ation's previous meeting, the following letter has been 
received :— 

Hawarden Castle, 
Chester. 
June 3rd, 1898. 

Dear Sir, —On behalf of my Mother and the family, 
I beg to thank the Brighton and Hove Phrenological 
Society for their kind message of sympathy.—1 remain, 

very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) 
(Rev.) F. W. Wilkinson. 


MERBERT J. GLADSTONE 


BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On May 24th,—Mr. J. E. Scrivens read a very instructive 
paper on the *'Phrenological conditions of ‘ Activity and 
Excitability.” Ie defined the various characteristics accom- 
panying these, and in support quoted the opinions of well 
known authorities on the subject. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

On May 31st,— The members spent the evening convers- 
ing upon subjects appertaining to the science of Phrenology. 
So inexhaustible were some of the questions asked, that the 
time proved insufficient for all to be satisfactorily answered 

-in the evening; and, some were left over until next 
* question and answer " night. 

On June 7th, —Mr. J. Davis occupying the chair—Mr. E. 
Parish lectured on “ Phrenology and Matrimony.” The 
lecture was listened to with rapt attention. The lecturer 
pointed out that Phrenology had within its scope, means 
whereby humanity would reap a benefit in being enabled to 
select Matrimonial partners on phrenological lines. He 
pointed out that certain conditions required opposites and 
others likenesses so as to secure harmony between those who 
should always be in sympathy and concord. ‘The lecturer 
gave instances of what may be expected to occur if too 
much of any particular dispasition was common to both ; 
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these illustrations occasionally causing a little merriment 
amongst his hearers. 

After the lecture, a lady and gentleman were publicly 
examined by the chairman and lecturer respectively. 


WEST WELLOW. 


At the Primitive Methodist Chapel a lecture on 
Phrenology was given on Wednesday evening by Mr. R. W. 
Brown. The lecture had been arranged by a few ladies and 
gentlemen who were interested in the subject, and their 
efforts were rewarded in the form of a good congregation. 
The chair was occupied by a gentleman who is deeply 
interested in Phrenology. ‘fhe lecturer stated that he did 
not intend dealing with the more profoundly scientific 
aspects of the science owing to the fact that the majority of 
the people would not be able to understand them. Phrenology 
eclipses all other sciences in its ability to reveal “the 
mysteries of humanity unto humanity." It makes apparent 
the origin of physical, mental, and moral defects, explains 
their effects upon temperament, character, etc., and points 
out in an unmistakable, definite and accurate manner the 
character we might expect under the various physiological 
and psychological conditions of mankind. We had often 
been informed that “to know a person it was essential to 
live with him"; but Phrenology overcomes that difficulty 
and imparts unto us the key which unlocks the door and 
reveals the character within. Phrenology is a scientific 
interpreter of the natural man. Like the Pickwick, the Owl, ` 
and the Waverley pens, this science comes “as a boon and 
a blessing to men.” Mental and moral culture, regulated 
by the teaching of this science, will be greatly accelerated 
both in its manifestation and results; it will lead to an 
enlarged conception of the greatness of our own constitution, 
and we shall more obviously understand the close affinity of 
the physical and mental with spiritual and moral forces. 
Take care of your bodies and minds and your moral power 
will become stronger and your mental perception and 
conception far more sublime. Public examinations (demon- 
strating the accuracy of Phrenology in diagnosing character) 
were given during the evening. 


134 Years of Age. 


There has just been published in Belfast, a sketch of the 
career of a man who lives at the village of Scarva, County 
Down, and who is probably the most venerable of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. Mr. Robert Taylor is stated to have 
been born in the year 1764, this date being arrived at by 
comparison of events that occurred in his youth, and with 
which he was more or less concerned. It is based on state- 
ments made by himself many years ago, and those who in 
former times were intimately acquainted with him, hold the 
opinion that he is 134 years of age. Unfortunately, there 
is no. written record of the event. Within the past thirty 
years, there is scarcely any perceptible change in his physical 
appearance, except that his still plentiful hair has become 
perfectly white, and his appetite is not quite so vigorous as 
it used to be. 


A was says it is "“ folly to expect a girl to lovea man whoni 
everybody speaks well of. Get upa persecution, and her 
affections will cling so fast that a dozen guardians can’t begin 
to remove them.” 


THE heart beats ten strokes a minute less when one is 
lying down than when in an upright posture. 
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This page is upen to all who wish to ventilate any question which 
seems to call for discussion. Fetters must be written on one side of the 
paperonly. Letters containing personalities will be rigorously excluded. 
The Editor will not hold himsel responsible for any opinions expressed 

. by contributors (o this page. Letters not to exceed 200 words. 


CRITICISM cum CONSCIENCE. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Stanley writes charging me with Aaving 
a very imperfect grasp, and with not having understood Mr. 
Webb, but he does not point out where, or how. He gives 
me no chance of reply, because there is nothing but mere 
assertion in his references to me. 

The subject is a large one, and cannot be adequately 
dealt with in one short letter, but every statement was 
carefully weighed and I am prepared to defend them. When 
I wrote I was under the impression that ‘the article was 
finished, as it did not say, "to be continued,” but I 
have seen no reason to regret writing it, because the same 
things have been reasserted but not proved. I can only 
request Mr. Stanley to make a more definite charge in proof 
of his statement, and then he will find that I, at least, will 
not put him off with mere assertion or ungentlemanly 
insinuations. 

I must express my extreme gratitude to Mr. C. P. Stanley 
for his kind permission to me to “have my own opinions,” 
and must apologise for not having asked his consent 
beforehand.—Yours truly, 


Southsea. WALTER BROOKS. 


LOW FEES. 


Dzar Stk ,—Perhaps the opinion of one who is not a 
professional phrenologist may be welcome upon this question. 
A phrenogical delineation to be of any use, must be 
thorough. It is to my mind impossible to give such for the 
ridiculously low fees advocated by one of your corres- 
pondents. I have no more faith in a man who degrades 
his science to the level of a fee beneath or on a par with 
that of a quack, than I have respect for a medical man 
seeing patients and giving advice and medicine for a penny 
a week. The principles of Phrenology are of vital import, 
their application is a weighty and responsible matter. Merit 
and ability are worth proper recompense, and to infer thata 
qualified man can apply his science to an individual with any 
resulting benefit to his client for sixpence seems to me worse 
than absurdity. Messrs. Timson and Taylor are quite right 
in the strong position they take on this question. What- 
ever a man may think of himself, or his immediate friends 
think of him, if I came in sight of a professing phrenologist 
giving delineations for sixpence, I should unhesitatingly put 
him down as a fraud.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Davies. 


DEAR Sin,— There seems really no practical reason why Mr. 
Timson should worry about low fees. There is no remedy 
for a thing of that sort, and really I don't see that it needs 
any. Even the "three-penny-bump-feeler" is helping to 
popularise the principles of Phrenology. He may be a man 
of inability and meanness, but the thinking public do 
not expect as much truth for 3d. as for 2s. 6d. 

Illiterate men may preach in the street, but that does not 
prevent the University man from drawing a good audience. 
I think it wise to tolerate all these things, and let each 
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; phrenologist look after his own work. 
; fee would be an excellent thing, if it could be brought into 
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Certainly a uniform 


effect. ‘There are always quacks in every calling and their 
clients are quacks too. They all have their place in thc 
many degrees of human excellence. Every evil has its good. 
— Yours truly, 

CHARLES BAKER. 


Dear Sig, — Will you kindly allow me to give you, my 
value of an honest delineation by an honest phrenologist. In 
most cases this ts worth from five pounds to five thousand. 
Fees should not be less than 2s. 6d.—Yours truly, 


Joun HonsrIELD. 


Dear Sin,—Allow me to make a few remarks in reply to 
the letters of T. Timson and J. W. Taylor. In the first 
place, the “disgust” of T. T. does not alter the fact that 
cheap delineations do not degenerate Phrenology, but do 
more good than harm. If cheap delineations degrade 
Phrenology, what about free delineations? In the 
second place, I fail to see where J. W. T. deals 
with the subject of low fees, as they apply to the degradation 
of Phrenology, and as that is the question at issue I beg to 
be excused from dealing with matters which do not bear on 
the subject. Until some argument can be advanced 
showing that cheap delineations do degrade Phrenology, 1 
shall still gather up the six-pences. Should these gentlemen 
still endeavour to maintain that “low fees degrade Phreno- 
logy,” then I shall expect them to rail against six-penny 
dispensaries and free hospitals, as degrading medical science. 
For my part, I would rather uphold such institutions, and 
although 1 do not pretend to be a philanthropist, it gratifies 
the sympathetic part of my nature, and, at the same time, 
swells my banking account, to give a brief reading of 
character for 6d.— Yours truly, 

ALBERT ELLIS. 


GLADSTONE'S VENERATION. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to Mr. Moores’ letter in the Z.P. 
for last month, I beg to say that I cannot find the ** com- 
fort " he suggested, nor an answer to my previous questions. 
Mr. Moores cannot prove from the portraits in question that 
* Gladstone was only moderate in Veneration," and that 
* Beaconsfield was deficient in Conscientiousness." 

My contention is that, from a phrenological point of view, 
Mr. Moores’ statement is absolutely wrong, and at war with 
the well-known history of both Gladstone and Beaconsfield. 
Mr. Moores says, “that 7. W. T. must very much lack per- 
ception, 1f the portraits in question do not indicate what he 
( M. M.) has written of them? To put the whole matter in 
a nutshell, the issue stands thus :—1. From my standpoint, 
as a modern phrenologist, I claim that Gladstone was large 
in Veneration. This statement is proved from a care- 
ful examination of his portraits, and further is confirmed by 
his life's work. ‘To deny this, is to bring a terrible stigma 
upon Phrenology! 2. If Mr. Moores’ contention is to be 
defended, then Phrenology is absolutely unreliable in esti- 
mating character.— Yours truly, 

J. W. TAYLOR. 


EEE 
Professor Hamy estimates that the black race embraces 


about one-tenth of the inhabitants of the globe, or 
150,000,000 persons. 
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AN OFFER OF IMMORTALITY. 


—0— 
By Jonn MELVILLE, Vice-Pres. B.P.A. 


A CENTURY has now elapsed since Dr. F. J. Gall first 
made public his remarkable discoveries relative to the 
anatomical structure of the brain and founded the science 
so long recognised under the name of Phrenology. During 
one hundred years of arduous endeavour, through good 
and evil report, past the barricades of prejudice, still 
onward borne, unbroken and uncaptured, the standard of 
Phrenology has been carried, planted, and upheld by the 
toil, self-sacrifice and generosity of its truth-loving advo- 
cates. Stormed at from well-served batteries of criticism, 
abuse, misrepresentation and bitterness, that flag has never 
yet been lowered. On the contrary, its folds are gloriously 
covered with the records of successive victories, and wave 
to-day triumphant. 

And now that the citadel is won and the authorities in 
science are recognising the truth and practical value of 
Phrenology, now that the strife of war is limited to the 
* distant and random gun, which the foe is sullenly firing,” 
what further remains to be done to afford the coming 
century, so rapidly nearing us, the full advantages of that 
success which has been achieved at so great a cost? 

To this question there is but one answer, and it is this— 
Phrenology must now be placed upon the same footing as 
other recognised sciences. 

One great step in this direction has already been taken, 
viz, the establishment in 1886 of the British Phrenological 
Association of London, the only body of phrenologists 
organised upon the basis of other learned societies. 

During the past 12 years much valuable work has been 
done. Many meetings previously unheard of have been 
conducted with the greatest success, a library of over 4oo 
works has been organized and extensively patronised, country 
societies have been affiliated, new publications issued, con- 
ferences held annually, and a great impetus given to phreno- 
logical work in general. The next advance of importance is 
now in progress, ñe., the obtainance of a Charter of Incor- 
poration for the Association, the utility of which cannot 
be exaggerated when we reflect that by this act the Council 
will for the first time in history bestow upon Phrenology a 
legal status and upon its students a genuine diploma. ‘The 
third and, possibly, the most important step is to establish 
Phrenology i in a grand centre of its own, from whence the 
benefits of so great and humanitarian a science may be 
practically extended “the wide world o'er.” 

For this purpose a building is needed—is abso- 
lutely necessary—and that]without loss of time, and further, 
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the individual who will come forward and guarantee its 
erection, though possibly inspired by nobler motives than 
mere self-advertisement, must rank through future genera- 
tions with the greatest benefactors of mankind, and will, 
without the shadow of a doubt, COVER HIMSELF WITH 
IMMORTAL FAME. And why? Because in such an institu- 
tion children will be anthropologically studied, not only in 
relation to their health and physical conditions, but with 
reference to their mental and moral capacities, and the best 
methods of trainingtheindividualthereset forth with scientific 
precision. Because not only the home life but the cause of 
education would be vastly aided, parents and teachers 
being taught to understand their children in a manner 
hitherto unthought of. 

Because the right occupations would be recommended 
and obtained for all in accordance with their individual 
capacity and organization. 

Many years ago John Roberton, M.D., foresecing these 
very possibilities, bequeathed £15,000 for the advancement 
of Phrenology, but owing unhappily to a flaw in his will, not 
one penny was ever devoted to its intended purpose. 

Here is an outline of what should be comprised in the 
institution :— 

1. Lecture Hall (open to the public). 2. Library and 
Reading Room. 3. Museum. 4. Photographic Studio. 
5. Phreno-examination Rooms. 6, Statistic Department, 
for records, photos, etc. 7. Publishing and Editorial De- 
partment. 8. Council Chamber. 9. Secretarial and 
Employment Bureau. 10 & 11. Class Rooms (for teaching 
Phrenology and training the mind). 12. Medical Rooms. 
13. Refreshment Rooms. 

What we must have, and I venture to predict will get, is 
an Anthropological P; olytechnic, erected in London. 

In conclusion I put forth the most emphatic and earnest 
appeal of which I am capable on behalf of this scheme, 
and commend it with all the consciousness of what its 
achievement means to humanity, of the vast field for prac- 
tical effort and research it will open up, and the blessings 
which must follow in the train of work accomplished within 
the walls of such an edifice as I have sketched. 

Ata time when whole fortunes are being wisely expended 
upon Art Galleries, Public Libraries, and Hospitals, it is 
not too much to bring before the notice of the world, and 
especially those persons who are both able and desirous of 
benefitting their fellows, this really sterling opportunity—one 
of the grandest that ever went begging—though itself 
in value like a priceless diamond, long hidden, it 
is true, yet glittering in unrivalled splendour amid 
the gathered folds which grace the train of a departing 
era, 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
0 — 10; — 
THE ANATOMIST'S DILEMMA. 
30: 
The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half- 
Guinea has been sent to tts author— 


H. Davies, 
Castelnau Gardens, 
Barnes. 


Dr. James MoNTEITH, F.R.S., was seated at his study 
table, surrounded by books and papers, which he was freely 
using in the preparation of his afternoon college lecture on 
** The Fallacy of determination of brain function apart from 
Anatomy.” He had a fine, full, broad forehead, was always 
spoken of as a perfect gentleman, and, need I add, he was 
an anatomist of the highest repute. 

* What do you say, John? A gentleman to see me! H’m! 
Walter Bell! who is he, I wonder? Ah! I see he has an 
introduction from my old college chum, Whateley, so I must 
see him,—unfortunately, for I have much work to get through 
by the afternoon. Show him in, John, please." And Dr. 
Monteith rose to receive his unknown visitor. “Good 
morning, Mr. Bell, I am pleased to make your acquaintance. 
Any friend of my old friend Dr. Whateley is particularly 
welcome. Kindly take a seat. 

Mr. Bell, who had entered the room with a pleasant smile 
upon his decidedly pleasant face, seated himself on the 
nearest chair, and immediately proceeded to broach the 
reason of his early visit. Ile was.a kindly-looking man, 
somewhere within the region of middle age. He hada fine, 
high and broad forehead, and his greyish hair was somewhat 
thin on top. In stature he was, if anything, below the 
average. 

* You are, I understand, Dr. Monteith, going to lecture 
this afternoon on the subject of “ The Fallacy of determina- 
tion of brain function apart from anatomy ?” 

* Yes, Mr Bell, such is my intention, in fact, I was, at the 
moment you were announced, just scanning my notes and 
giving occasional finishing touches," replied Dr. Monteith. 

* Am I right in surmising that the tenour of your lecture 
will be condemnatory of Phrenology, Doctor ?” 

* Well! yes, Mr. Bell, I must confess your surmise is 
warranted. I find myself bound to discredit the majority 
of the late Dr. Gall's observations ; and, further, 1 am unable 
to acquiesce in his method of reasoning. 

“That is unfortunate,” murmured Mr. Bell, with an amused 
smile, that might have been cynical, and looking the Doctor 
straight in the face. “I am sorry you intend doing this, 
Doctor, as I am personally a firm believer in the science of 
Phrenology : a science I may say I have studied most assidu- 
ously for many years. I was chatting to Dr. Whateley about 
your lecture, and he thought that, perhaps, you might like to 
exchange confidences upon the subject, that we might, at 
any rate, have a clear comprehension of wy, as well as Aow, 
we differ?” 

“I shall be delighted to do so, Mr. Bell," replied Dr. 
Monteith, in that clear and incisive tone for which he was 
famed. ‘Now, let me synopsitize my position, it is as 
follows." 

The Doctor ranged his notes on the table in front of him, 
and continued :— 

‘To begin with, I condemn Phrenology, because I quite 
fail to conceive how a mere look at the head can reveal the 
secrets of the human soul, Further, it must be remembered 
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that hypocrisy is rampant in the world, and how can it be 
hoped that the closest study can pierce through artifice and 
deception, and confidently and accurately lay bare the truth. 
I ask, how have Phrenological testimonies been gathered, 
too? From the individuals themselves, from their relations, 
from their friends, or from whom? It is possible for indi- 
viduals to deceive themselves as to their relations ; you know 
the saying about a prophet being not without honour, etc., 
and as to one’s friends, has it not been said, “ Defend me 
from my friends?” Gall’s plea is, I deem, unanatomical, 
his practice being essentially observation. And what are 
we to think of a science that has had such ignorant and 
character-lacking advocates? Further, Mr. Bell, to be 
personal, would you designate function apart from anatomy ? 
I trow not. Mind you, I grant there is correspondence be- 
tween brain shape and cranial shape, but I am afraid I can 
go no further.” The Doctor closed his eyes as he concluded, 
and settled himself back in his chair with a look of un- 
adulterated satisfaction on his face. 


“You surprise me, Doctor,” said the imperturbable Mr. 
Bell, “and if, as I gather your statements, really synopsitize 
your objection to this science, I am both glad and sorry. 
Glad because I am assured they are surmountable. Sorry 
because I anticipated that you might have some fresh and 
tangible evidences to advance against the science. 


Now, because you fail to conceive how a look can reveal 
soul secrets, may not be because such a thing is impossible, 
but because you have not studied the methods of doing so. 
I may fail to conceive how an engine is propelled, but upon 
being instructed in the principles governing steam and the 
steam engine, may not my conception prove adequate 
thereby? It has not been claimed that Phrenology can 
reveal the secrets of the heart, though what has been 
claimed is that it can reveal the man—his characteristics, 
his failings, his capacities, his disposition. I am sure you 
will grant that the knowledge of any particular aptitude 
possessed by a child, would be of great value to its parents 
in determining its future vocation. If a child be allowed to 
choose for itself, you know well that up toa certain age to 
be a policeman, a soldier, or a sailor, is an anticipation of 
bliss, and so on. Parents are ever lamenting their inability 
to map out their children's future. Well, if Phrenology can 
aid them, at least its utility can be demonstrated. I know, 
Doctor, that you are fully persuaded that the world is com 
posed, more or less, of men permeated with the spirit of 
deceit, but I do not think you need feel at all inclined to 
disbelieve the evidences in support of Phrenological delinea- 
tions that have been testified to. If phrenologists only 
laid bare the good qualities possessed by the subject, then, 
perhaps, you might presume that a person would declare the 
reading an accurate one, because of the complimentary 
nature of the reading, but you must remember that the 
phrenologist can, and does, reveal the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of one's character. People do not confess 
to faults unless they are evidenced by them. Phrenology is 
built up upon observation of failings just as much as upon 
the great intellectual capacities of individuals. You ask, 
how are our testimonies gathered ? I answer from all sources, 
still, whatever the sources it matters not, as long as the de- 
ductions are accurate. I would, Doctor, suggest a test that 
will more eloquently, than words convey my meaning. Will 
you be so good as to call into the room several of your stu- 
dents or friends who you are yourself quite certain have 
marked traits of character ; if I can specify such traits unex- 
ceptionally will you need further definition as to the sources 
of our testimonies ? 
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“ Most certainly I will call them in,” replied the Doctor, as 
he rang the bell. “ But, how am I to know then you do not 
make your remarks from study of their faces ? ” 

“Oh ! cover up their faces,” replied Mr. Bell. In a few 
moments, several students had been summoned, also the 
housekeeper and an old butler. It must be confessed they 
looked a ghostly group, and there was a considerable amount 
of laughing as they were ranged in a row. 

* Now, Mr. Bell, I have accepted your test, Here are 
some people who do not know you, and with whom you are 
not acquainted. Can you tell me the principal characteris- 
tic of each ? Mr. Bell, without rising from his seat, took a 
keen survey of each head and began: “There are seven 
people here, and I will begin at the one nearest to me, and 
take them in order. "The first has great acquisitiveness, is 
probably, a miserly individual. The second has a remarka- 
ble memory. The third has no particular talent, but is bad 
tempered and most obstinate. The fourth (the househeeper) 
has large order and firmness. The fifth has extremely large 
imitation and wit. The sixth (butler) is a confirmed bache- 
lor.) The last—vacillating and readily led by others.” 

The Doctor dismissed the subjects, and, turning to Mr. 
Bell, simply said: “ Astoundingly true in every respect.” 
"Now Doctor,” continued Mr. Bell, “You say Gall’s 
methods were unanatomical. If so, how is it that anatomy 
has no direct contradiction to his deductions? True, Gall's 
evidences were the result of observation, but such observa- 
tion was internal and structural as well as external and 
adapted. I know you regard Gall as a consummate ana- 
tomist, then, give to him at least, the merit of being equally 
honest in his external, as in his structural researches, Lastly, 
Doctor, I will confess to charlatanism amongst many profes- 
sional phrenologists, but there are charlatans in every walk 
of life. Where, Doctor, have you ever seen a surgeon of 
repute advance any scientific data, condemnatory of this 
science of mind? You know, sir, they have eitber shirked 
giving any opinion, or else, they have inferred the science 
to be false on one page of their books, and then, contradicted 
this inference on another." 

There was a long silence after Mr. Bell had finished, then, 
Dr. Monteith warmly shook him by the hand, invited him to 
luncheon, and finally placed his carriage at his disposal to 
take him to the station. 


* * * * * 


At the conclusion of an eloquent discourse to the students 
in the afternoon, Dr. Monteith uttered the following words 
which culminated the surprise of them all “ That the method 
of observation and estimation adopted by the phrenologist 
is a legitimate one, no one in possession of correct informa- 
tion can doubt. That they have quite as great a warrant 
for their position as the physician for his, is clear." 

At the time of the delivery of the lecture, Mr. Bell was 
speeding home to Leyton as fast as the London express 
could take him, cozily ensconced in the corner of a third- 
class carriage, reading the current issue of the Popular 
Phrenologist. 


A 


A STRAND street-newsvendor, a local character, well- 
known by reason of his abnormally large head, has just 
died. His brain weighed 8o ozs., the norma! weigh being 
493 OZS. 

TEACHER: What is memory? Scholar: Thing that you 
forget with. 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 


Bv RicHARD DiMSDALE STOCKER. 


Author of **'The Human Face as Expressive of lispcaition," 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” etc., etc. 


—0—— 
XVIII.—Tu& REVEREND JOHN CLirronp, M.A., D.D., 


Dr. CLIFFORD, the very popular minister of Westbourne 
Park Church, possesses a striking and fascinating personality, 
which is well disclosed by a careful perusal of his autograph, 
every line and stop of which tells of a distinct individuality, 

Judged from an “ outsider’s” point of view, the signature 
(reproduced) is elegant, because constructed on a curvelinear 
plan ; yet, although this gives us the c/ve to the reverend 
gentleman’s character, it is only when we proceed to inspect 
the graphic signs individually, that we perceive the mental 
and moral worth of our subject. 

Endowed with a high degree of the nervous temperament, 
as can be observed from the diminutive, “ frisky-looking ” 
pen-strokes (I know not how else to describe them), Dr. 
Clifford has all the “go,” intensity, work, brittleness and wide- 
awake nature that fit him to carry out the arduous duties of 
a clergyman. 

That final to the 4 is an eccentric one. Lethargy and 
happiness are totally incompatible with Dr. Clifford. He 
must be actively engaged—and this zeal, enthusiasm and 
spirit of his, strike his hearers and all who come in contact 
with him—animate them and fire them with ardour—to 
accomplish something worthy of living in this world of ours. 

His love of children, implied by the ample loops to f, /, 
and d, is one of his strongest social sentiments, in teaching 
the young, therefore, he would be in his right element—for 
those who have the happy gift of imparting instruction to 
the little ones are always highly appreciated by them ; chil- 
dren invariably knowing who understand them best. 

Spirituality (wide curves to the bases of the letters), Ven- 
eration (high position of dot above 7), and Benevolence 
(flowing terminal to d), are amongst the most active organs 
of the moral group. 

He is, therefore, exceedingly impressible, trustful in Provi- 
dence, reverential, devout, and beneficent. He has a strong 
conviction in regard to the efficacy of a Higher Power, and 
is much influenced by his religious feelings. 

Conscientiousness (even straightforward style) and Firm- 
ness (forcible pen-strokes), are both exceedingly influential ; 
and though his Hope may not be quite so dominant—being 
modified somewhat by Caution—(;-dot placed over the letter), 
and Secretiveness (o and d closed)—he is quite sanguine and 
confident. 

The praise of God, rather than that of men, would be 
sought by Dr. Clifford. He is wishful to do the right thing, 
and would not merely act in accordance with the wishes of 
others in the hope of gaining their applause. He values, in 
fact, their friendship, rather than their approbation ; their 
goodwill rather than their acquiescence. 

He wishes £e de rather than to seem ; and, however much 
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he may appreciate a good name, position, and reputation, 
merely as such, appeal to him very little. 

Language is well indicated by the /asson of the J with 
the C : hence he has command of words, and, as a preacher, 
would be able to choose such as would convey his meaning 
adequately and precisely. 

His judgment, discernment, clearness of mental vision, 
and capacity for deep thought are his strong points, There- 
fore all he does is marked by judicious foresight and dis- 
crimination—he plans ahead, and has great facilities for 
arranging and combining his ideas. Practical above all 
things, Dr. Clifford does not believe in mere theories—in 
creeds or sectarianism. He understands perfectly that, 
though others may be working on different lines from himself, 
they are yet striving for the same results. Therefore he is 
content. 

He is “matter-of-fact,” but not devoid of poetry of 
feeling. 

His Ideality is well represented in the symmetrical curves, 
and his Sublimity in the enlargement of the same. Time 
(regular flow of writing) and Tune (rounding out of sides of 
letters), moreover, are well enough developed to ensure Dr. 
Clifford’s possessing a keen sense of melody ; he appreciates 
music highly—no matter whether or no he actually professes 
to be an exponent of the art. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF FIRMNESS. 
Bv J. MıLLoTT Severn, F.B.P.A. 
——0—— 


FIRMNESS is one of the most important faculties in the 
whole mental organization ; but few faculties are capable of 
playing such a useful, influential and important part. It 
constitutes one of the primary elements of success, and is 
the key-note by which, inuch of a person's character, and 
especially his or her capacity for achievement may be 
guaged. The superior position of its organ being located 
at the posterior part of the coronal region of the head in the 
midst of the moral and aspiring group, between the organs 
of Conscientiousness, behind Veneration and above Self- 
esteem is also an indication of the 1mportance of its func- 
tion. 

Firmness has many distinct phases of manifestation. 
When large and active, it is usually productive of a very 
persevering disposition ; that is, it perseveres in carrying out 
the desires of the other faculties, and contributes to main- 
tain their activity. It constitutes a determined character 
which carries out the mind's resolves in defiance of difficul- 
ties. It gives tenacity of mind and feeling, fixedness of 
purpose, stability, patient endurance in effort, fortitude, 
persistency in the pursuit of an end, and a determination 
which increases in proportion as it is opposed. It is a 
marked faculty, as a rule, in those who have attained great 
success. Where one succeeds by their force of genius or of 
powerful intellect without much Firmness, quite a large 
number will attain considerable success with but a moderate 
or even average intellect combined with this faculty. It is 
surprising how very much may be accomplished with perse- 
verance and steady determination, qualities arising from 
large Firmness. Those who have charge of men, or the 
management of important and responsible position. and 
undertakings especially need Firmness. 

One of the most desirable qualities in human nature, and 
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one immensely valuable in all business relations, friendships, 
etc., is reliability—a character to be depended upon. This, 
Firmness combined with Conscientiousness, produces. We 
may bear with much in others that may not in every respect 
be agreeable and pleasant when we know them to be of good 
principle, honest and reliable. Large Conscientiousness 
will give persons a desire to do right, but, unless backed up 
with a good degree of Firmness, there is a liability to yield 
to persuasive influences, temptations, or pressure. Firmness 
combined with Conscientiousness has enabled martyrs and 
others to endure the most severe hardships and tortures 
while adhering to their principles. 

Some persons can scarcely be said to have a will of their 
own, they follow the least impulse seemingly without strength 
to resist it; others are immovable j firm in their resolutions 
and purposes ; constant in their principles. They pay little 
regard to exhortations or example, their conduct is uniform, 
seldom or never varying, and their exertions may be 
depended on. " f . f 

Will, is an act of volition—of choice, with which the 
judgment and intellect have to do. There are many things 
we may do, or not do, according as our intelligence and 
judgment wills. Firmness strengthens our wills and 
decisions ; thus a person with large Firmness usually mani- 
fests a very decided character. It may not be that his 
decisions are better than another’s, but what he does decide 
on, whether good or bad, he holds himself firmly to. 

Persons with large Firmness, Approbativeness, and Con- 
scientiousness, will frequently put forth great efforts with a 
desire to succeed in something ; and especially so if Ideality, 
the desire for perfection, or Acquisitiveness, love of gain, be 
well-marked. Sense of justice and accountability, persever- 
ance, ambition, and desire to be thought well of, qualities 
arising from Firmness, Approbativeness, and Conscientious- 
ness greatly assist in carrying out what the other faculties 
will. Thus we often see persons with these combinations 
striving beyond their capacities to accomplish what may be, 
to them, an utter impossibility. Of course, every faculty 
may, with cultivation, be improved, and persons of average 
capacity may accomplish much by steady perseverance ; still, 
it is a pity when persons, from ignorance of their own 
capacities, strive to accomplish something for which they 
have no talent, while, perhaps, allowing genuine talents to 
remain unused and dormant. Here Phrenology is capable 
of being of immense service in pointing out the kind and 
amount of talent, or mental capacity, persons may have. 

When Firmness is too active, it produces stubbornness, 
infatuation, unwillingness to give up, a firm unyielding, ob- 
stinate nature. Children in whom it predominates are 
usually difficult to manage, being untractable, refractory, 
disobedient, stubborn ; for the training of such children, 
efforts should be made to lead and persuade them ; they 
cannot be driven. 

The want of Firmness is a great defect in character. 
Persons in whom it is small, lack stability, perseverance, and 
fixedness of purpose, are vacillating and undecided, yield 
too readily to momentary impulse, or the dictates of the 
stronger faculties, and are liable to be over-ruled by every- 
body and every circumstance. 


——— ——P————— 


* You didn't laugh at my stupidity when we were marrie 
you always said I was a. duck of a lover," grumbled a com- 
plaining husband. “ Yes, that's true," replied the wife; 
* and a duck of a lover is almost sure to make a goose of 
a husband." 
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By H. J. CorBounN, Eso., of New Zealand. 


Late Organising Secretary of [echnical Education, Berks. 
o——_ 


As astudent of Phrenology of many years standing, I 
have been greatly interested in the cases of human skulls 
exhibited in the Museum of Wellington, New Zealand, where 
lam now residing. I have been forcibly struck by the 
confirmatory evidence which several of the specimens offer 
to the truth of the above mentioned science, and venture to 
offer the readers of your paper a few remarks upon them. 
The skulls of an ancient and a modern Greek, which are 
shown side by side are especially good examples, and exhibit 
a difference in conformation and structure, which must be 
obvious to the most careless observer. In the light of recent 
important events in eastern Europe, a comparison of these 
two crania becomes very interesting. The skull of the 
ancient Greek is stated to be one of great antiquity, found 
in the plain of Thermopylæ. The original owner must have 
been a genuine warrior, and 4 man possessed of great energy 
and many remarkable traits of character. The great width 
of the head between the opening of the ears and the fulness 
at the back of the latter, shows enormously developed 
organs of Destructiveness and Combativeness. Secretiveness 
also is very large, and a good degree of constructive talent 
is shown. In the moral region, Veneration is particularly 
marked ; but Conscientiousness is weak. Intelligence and 
powerful religious sentiments seem to be combined with the 
duplicity and destructive passions of the North American 
Indian. Such a man must indeed have been terrible in his 
anger, and could well say with Othello to his enemies. 

“Thou hadst better have been born a dog than answer 
my wak'd wrath.” 

Further he could very well accomplish in war by strategy 
what his strength might fail to effect. The walls of Troy 
could withstand the assaults of Ajax and Achilles ; but, they 
had to yield in the end to the device of the famous “ Trojan 
Horse." The ancient Greeks were, until demoralized in 
later times, pre-eminently warlike, and also capable of great 
dissimulation, when it would serve their purpose. Referring 
to the skull, there is every probability that it belonged to a 
soldier slain in battle; and, at any rate, from its phreno- 
logical characteristics, it is certain that Leonidas might 
confidently take his stand at Thermopylæ against the 
myriads of Xerxes with only three hundred such dauntless 
braves ; well knowing there would be no thought of flight or 
surrender. The ancient Greeks were a highly religious people 
according to the standard then existing. The ruins of their 
temples testify to this; for they are admitted to be the 
remains of the most glorious edifices the wcrld has ever seen. 
As I have said Veneration is strongly marked in the skull 
under discussion, and this, acting in conjunction with the 
powerful animal passions of the man must have made him a 
most devout worshipper of Mars and Venus. The organs 
which relate more particularly to home and the family are de- 
ficient, and the skull is relatively short from back to front. 
This is quite in conformity with what we know of the 
ancient Greek whose home life counted for little ; but, to 
whom public life was as the breath of his nostrils. 

Turning to the skull of the modern Greek, we have one 
of a very different mould. It is smaller, and absolutely and 
relatively much narrower than that of the mighty warrior at 
its side. This shows a corresponding deficiency in the 
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organs which conduce to energy and force of character. The 
skull corresponds exactly with what we know of the modern 
Greek. In cumparison with the other, it is as the sheep to 
the lion. Centuries of Turkish despotism produced the 
* hereditary bondsman ” alluded to by Byron ; and, although 
the rule of the Mohammedan has now ceased, owing it may 
be stated to outside pressure rather than to the efforts of 
Greece herself, its impress must long remain and is strikingly 
exhibited in the skull I am speaking of. There is, certainly, 
refinement and imaginative power shown in it ; and, we may 
well suppose that the memory of the undying glories of 
Marathon, or the lingering echoes of the eloquence of a 
Demosthenes might kindle into a feeble flame, the smoulder- 
ing ashes of a courage long since burnt away for who 
“That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye 
Who but would deem their bosom burnt anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty." 

The capacity however, for real action and lofty achieve- 
ment for which courage might be required is gone ; and this 
has been strikingly exemplified at Larissa, in the late war 
between Turkey and Greece. Mighty deeds were talked of, 
but, directly the enemy appeared, the Greeks fled in precipi- 
tate confusion. 

A man cannot act contrary to his mental organisation, and 
we might as well expect the lamb to turn and rend the wolf 
as theman with weak combative instincts to exhibit valour 
when real danger is to be encountered. 

Two other skulls are shown in the same collection ; and 
these also are typical of a nationality, at different epochs, 
and under different conditions. They are those of the 
ancient and modern Turk. The former is, on the whole, a 
finely shaped skull, and belongs evidently to a dominant and 
conquering race. It would moreover, probably belong to the 
superior class of that race, judging from its general configu- 
ration, and from the strong development in the coronal region 
of the head, especially as regards the organ of Firmness. Many 
points about it might be noticed, but, as not much is known 
popularly of the ancient Turk, I will pass on to consider his 
degenerate decendant the “unspeakable,” concerning whom 
we know very much more than we might perhaps wish to. 
Surely, if any creature deserved the above epithet, it would 
be the original owner of the skull exhibited as that of the 
modern Turk in the Wellington Museum. The skulls of 
various savage races are shown in close juxtaposition to it, 
but only one or two come down at all to the level of this 
execrable cranium which must have belonged to a being 
destitute of every moral excellence. 

Woman or child might appeal in vain for mercy to such a 
wretch, because the word would be an unmeaning term in 
his vocabulary. Small wonder at the atrocities perpetrated 
upon the Armenians if herds of such creatures were let loose 
upon them. 

The foregoing are striking instances of the truth of Phreno- 
logy, and should be calculated to convince the most 
sceptical, if the latter would only take the trouble to 
observe. 


A German has started a theory that most drunkards can 
be cured by a very simple and pleasant course of treatment. 
namely, by eating apples at every meal. Apples, if eaten 
in large quantities, possess properties which entirely do 
away with the craving that all confirmed drunkards have 
for drink. . 


ONE quarter of all the people born, die before six years, 
and one-half before they are sixteen. 
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The visit to the tomb of Dr. Gall can only bea success, 
if all who intend going will at once send in their names 
with those of any friends who may wish to accompany 
them.  Particulars of cost and other matters can be 
obtained of the Secretary, B.P.A. on application. Every 
earnest phrenologist should endeavour to take a part in 
this historic event, and I would urge all to make an effort 
even at a sacrifice to accompany the deputation from the 
Association to Paris. 


*o* 
* 


It is requested by the Council that those who cannot 
attend should subscribe towards the purchase of a wreath, 
to be placed by the deputation upon the tomb of our great 
master. Will you do this? Any sums for this purpose 
will be welcome, and all amounts received either by the 
Secretary B.P.A. or myself, will be duly acknowledged in 
the columns of the “P.P.” Amounts may be sent by 

. Cheque or postal order. 


* x 
* 


After much consideration I have decided to discontinue 
the “Correspondence Page” in the * P.P.” Its usefulness 
asa means of propagating Phrenology or bringing to light 
new facts or ideas that they may be subject to fair and free 
discussion, has been very far from what it was intended to 
be, and many of my readers consider the space can be 
better utilised. Consequently this page for the future will 
be devoted to other matter. At the same time, I shall at 
all times be pleased to receive communications from my 
readers, and if anything I receive be in my opinion of 
sufficient interest it shall see the light in some form in these 
pages. 
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By way of completing some of the correspondence which 
has been taking place, Mr. J. W. Taylor replies to Mr. A. 
Ellis that the cases of the medical dispensary and the 
phrenologist are not analogous, the former being largely 
assisted by public subscriptions and endowments, whereas 
it is needless to say the latter is not; the pith of the argu- 
ment being that as a consequence the dispensary can give 
good value for little fees, while the phrenologist cannot. I 
need scarcely say no further letters are solicited on this 


subject. 
* *9 
* 


On the question of Gladstone’s Veneration Mr. Mark 
Moores replies to Mr. Taylor, who had asked upon what 
he (Mr. Moores) formed his opinion of the size of this 
organ. Mr. Moores refers his querist to the June “ P.P.,” 
and says if that does not satisfy, he candidly admits Mr. 
Taylor's ability to ask questions is greater than his own 
ability to answer him, which is distinctly smart of Mr. 
Moores. He further refers Mr. Taylor to the Phrenological 


| Annual for 1868 giving the opinions of the Fowlers, Sizer, 
, etc, on Beaconsfield’s development, which opinionsfhe 


quotes, and in which the statesman is described as “cunning 
Now all have had their say and we 


rest. 


* & 
* 


Other letters have reached me, including one from Mr. 


. Jas. Coates, but as I cannot permit discussion on the 


subjects dealt with, I do not think it wise to refer to 
opinions which must necessarily provoke rejoinders. 1, 
however, must express my regret at having to check the 
desires of many whose intentions are doubtless of the best ; 
but having issued my fas, I must pertorce ask all to_yield. 


*o* 
* 

Dr. H. Davies work on “ THE CEREBELLUM” is now 
ready, and a copy of it should be in the hands of every 
phrenologist and student who desires to be acquaimted 
with the facts upon which our science is founded. As the 
results of many years’ observation and experimemt, the 
material in this little work is reliable, nay, I may, say, 
invaluable. I will send a copy of this book to any appli- 
cant post free on receipt of the published price (2s.). 


*o* 
* 

I regret to know that Mr. Mark Moores is, while I write, 
confined to his bed as the result of continuous endeavour 
to spread a knowledge of his loved science. I trust that he 
will speedily be again in the field to add many more to the 
quarter of a century of years which he has already devoted 
to the work. 

* + 
* 

Visitors to London requiring the benefit of advice from 
well-known experts, should visit the office of the P.P., 
where the best possible service is rendered to clients. The 
fees are from five shillings upwards, but the expenditure of 
the fee will be little in comparison with the good which. 
may result, especially to the young. 

2 + 
* 

The staff of the P.P. are prepared to arrange now for 
lectures in the coming autumn, on terms to suit societies 
and institutes. Early application should be made to secure 
our services. 


August, 1898. 
ME Phrenological Delineation of 
A. R. WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S, LL.D. 


—201— 
By James Wess, F.B.P.A. 


PROFESSOR ,WALLACE, is England's greatest| living | natur- 

alist, a man Of keen observation and sound judgment, the 
verification of which fact is to be found in his latest work | 
The Wonderful Century a review of which appears in another 


column of the present issue. The following facts were 
gleaned from a personal examination of the head of this 
great Scientist, by Mr. Jas. Webb of Leyton. 

This gentleman has a very large head, 2234 inches in cir- 
cumference. The organs specially developed are Form, 
Weight, Locality, Number, Order, and Comparison. These 
have been the organs that have directed him to his life 
work; aided by his Philoprogenitiveness, Benevolence, 
Inhabitiveness, Firmness, and Intuitive Perception. Though 
by no means feeble, the organs of Size and Colour have had 
less influence over him. Comparison is his largest organ. 
Comparison gives the sense of Analogy, ability in reasoning 
inductively, in Analysis and Classification. He reasons a 
posteriori with exceptional ability, and with his large per- 
ceptives he pierces into the inner realms of nature, and dis- 
covers facts and their relationship that few are able to discern. 

The organ of Comparison has been an untiring servant, 
constant and reliable, ever recognising resemblances in the 
physical characteristics of apparently dissimilar and incon- 
gruous objects. This love of comparisons appears to have 
a weakening effect on his organ of Wit. The sense of 
incogruities, of dissimilarities, of differences, gives little food 
to the imagination. It produces momentary merriment, and 
often panders to the basilar organs, but seldem aids the 
higher sentiments. Hence Dr. Wallace has made far less 

ort to amuse than he has to teach—and to teach others to 
observe. 

His large Caution, moderate Language, and weaker Se- 
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cretiveness, help to indicate this. His work has heen with 
Nature ; his has been a life-long desire to help and advise 
others from his study--not to pose asa public champion. 
He has been the rank-and-file, not the captain. 

His memory of persons and events will, at times, be dis- 
appointing to him. 'The movements of armies and of 
machinery, the deceptions of political intrigues and secret 
cabals, will have no attractions for him, and, at times, he 
will consider his historical knowledge hardly creditable to 
him. In public speaking his verbal memory will also be 
disappointing to him. He has no desire for notoriety. 
Coarse jokes and ugliness repel him. His large domestic 
propensities give him a love of everything that concerns his 
fellow-man, intensifying his desire to know him better, to 
understand his wants, his hopes, his beliefs, whence he came, 
The genesis of man, 
of animals, of plants, is peculiarly interesting to him, the 
result of a large cerebellum, of large Causality, and very 
large Comparison. His largest social organs are Love of 
Home, Wife and Children. Finding these organs large was 
somewhat of a surprise, because I had expected to find him 
somewhat of an ascetic; prejudice often misleads. On the 
other hand, he is a true patriarch. He is “at home” to his 
friends, and his home is home indeed. He can make a cup 
of tea for his friends, and enjoy a cup with them. 

Some organs are not nearly so well developed as others 
are. ‘Two or three could be described as weak. These are 
Combativeness, Secretiveness, and ‘Tune. His moderate 
Secretiveness leads him to a greater frankness than is advis- 
able when dealing with sly people. He should learn to 
bargain, to meet policy by policy, and ruse by ruse. He 
will never be a match, in cunning, for such people, but, by 
adopting a more politic course, he would be more safe- 
guarded against the selfish and sordid 

A very prominent feature of his character is his patient 
effort under difficulties, the determined and settled convic- 
tion that the interests of science are of paramount 
importance as an object of study, that it would be more 
creditable to him to suffer pecuniary loss, than neglect to 
search out the laws of Nature, whether of mind or matter. 
He is stedfast in faith, and devoted to duty. 

Benevolence is the largest of his moral and religious 
organs. Faith and Hope are greatly affected by his power- 
ful intellect. He is not willing to believe without satisfactory 
evidence. He hopes, but with fear, lest he should hope in 
vain. 

He is agreeable with all, be they friends or strangers. Yet 
they must not presume too much, nor flatter him, for he 
abominates mere custom, pretence, and pride. 

His temperament is so equally balanced that one has a 
difficulty in giving any one of the four basic elements the 
preponderance. His large osseous system indicates the 
fibrous, motive, or “ bilious " temperament ; the large head, 
the relatively thin cranium, and the small frontal sinus, indi- 
cate the mental temperament ; the blue eyes, the sanguine 
temperament; and the colour of the skin generally the 
lymphatic temperament. And all four temperaments appear 
to be united in the hair, which is at the same time thick and 
strong (bilious), glossy (sanguine), silky (mental), and grey 
at an early age (lympathic). Perhaps this description of the 
hair will seem strange to the non-phrenologist. To one who 
has given the best of his life to the study of the subject it 
is very clear, And I have no hesitation in saying, that, had 
he possessed more Self-esteem, Acquisitiveness, and Com- 
bativeness, he would have developed the Nervous-Bilious 
temperament at the expense of the Lympathic. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
= 08 
By James Wes, F.B.P.A. 
— 10: — 
THE ORGAN OF VENERATION. 


RESPECTING the experiments performed by Dr. Ferrier on 
the lower animals, the editor of a well-known medical jour- 
nal, John H. Clarke, M.D., says that though he has the 
strongest objection to them, “at the same time Mr. Webb is 
perfectly justified in making use” of them “to support his 
contentions,” and “ we are bound to say he has made a very 
successful attempt." 

The pity is that, in the words of Dr. A. R. Wallace, 
F.R.S., “ modern writers, owing to their ignorance of Phren- 
ology have denied" the correspondence of the motor-areas 
with the phrenological organs. A remarkable example of 
Dr. Wallace's statement is found in Dr. Ferrier’s “ Localisa- 
tion of Cerebral Disease," in which the writer seems to 
express the opinion that there may be “ extensive disease on 
one or both sides” of the brain, “ with a negative result as 
regards sensation or motion ; and recovery has taken place 
after the most frightful lacerations and loss of substance," 
and that “one of the most remarkable of these, is that 
known as the American crowbar case.” In fact, Dr. Ferrier 
seems to ignore the most important teachings of this case, 
simply on account of his “ ignorance of Phrenology,” as Dr. 
Wallace would put it. 

Dr. Ferrier says: “there is no doubt about its authenti- 
city.” In fact, Gage’s skull is preserved. 

P. P. Gage was twenty-five years of age. While engaged 
“tamping a blasting charge in a rock with a pointed iron 
‘three feet seven inches in length,and one and a quarter inches 
in diameter, and weighing thirteen and a quarter pounds, 
the charge suddenly exploded.” The iron bar entered the 
“left angle of his jaw, and passed clean through the top of 
his head near the saggital suture in the frontal region, and 
was picked up at some distance " covered with blood and 
brains. “His life was naturally for a long time despaired 
of ; but he ultimately recovered, and lived twelve and a-half 
years afterwards." 

What would a phrenologist expect to result from such a 
case? He would observe that the bar passed through the 
organs of Benevolence and Veneration, and through several 
of the intellectual organs, without in any way affecting the 
organs of the domestic and animal instincts. Hence he 
would conclude that his intellect would be affected, and the 
resulting weakness would be readily discerned by his neigh- 
bours: and more, the occipital region—the seat of the 
affections—being unaffected, the affections would be 
relatively stronger than they were before the accident. And 
far from proving that no positive results accrued from this 
accident, Dr. Ferrier confirms the phrenclogical anticipa- 
tions that Gage would be less reverent and benevolent ; and 
more brutal. 

Here are Dr. Ferrier's own words :— 

* But hear what Dr. Harlow says of his mental condition : 
*His contractors, who regarded him as the most efficient 
and capable foreman in their employ previous to his injury, 
considered the change in his mind so marked that they 
could not give him his place again. The equilibrium, or 
balance, so to speak, between his intellectual faculties and 
animal propensities, secnis to have been destroyed: Le is 
fitful, irreverent, indulging at times in the grossest profanity 
(which was not previously his custom), manifesting but little 
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deference for his fellows, impatient of restraint or advice 
when it conflicts with his desires ; at times pertinaciously 
obstinate yet capricious, vacillating, devising many plans of 
future operations which are no sooner arranged than they 
are abandoned in turn for others appearing more feasible. 
A child in his intellectual capacity and manifestations, he 
has the animal passions of a strong man.” 

Here was a man, who, previous to his injury, possessed 
a well-balanced mind, and was looked upon by those who 
knew him as a shrewd, smart business man, very energetic 
and persistent in executing all his plans of operation. In 
this regard, his mind was radically changed, so decidedly 
that his friends and acquaintances said “he was was no 
longer Gage.” The destruction of his Veneration and 
Benevolence, and the partial destruction of his intellectual 
organs, left him a child in his intellectual capacity addicted 
to the “ grossest profenity," and manifesting the “animal 
passions of a strong man.” I said partia/ destruction of 
the intellectual faculties, because the crowbar cleared away 
the left side of the frontal brain without so seriously damag- 
ing the right side. 

And, Dr. Ferrier, writing of the injuries to the frontal lobe 
resulting in weakened intellectual power, says such cases are 
* very numerous.” 

Speaking general of the recent investigations of Dr. 
Ferrier, Dr. A. R. Wallace, in “ The Wonderful Century,” 
says :— 

x Instead of being, as so often alleged, a disproof of 
Phrenology, or in any way antagonistic to it, these modern 
investigations are only intelligible by means of its long 
established facts, and thus really furnish a most striking and 
most convincing, because wholly unintended, confirmation 
of its most substantial truth.” 

In women, the organ of Veneration is generally more 
fully developed than it is in men, and their conduct agrees 
with their development, for of the two sexes, women are 
invariably the more devotional. Are they not more regular 
at church, more respectful to the clergy, more attentive to 
instruction, and more faithful to perform their religious 
vows ? 

As an illustration of this fact, the writer will offer his ex- 
perience of an incident that can be seen repeated any day 
in Rome. 

Under a portico on the north side of the basilica of St 
John, Lateran, is ‘he Seala Santa, the Holy Stair. This 
staircase consists of twenty-eight marble steps, stated to have 
belonged to Pilate's house, and to have been the identical 
ones by which our Saviour descended when he left the judg- 
ment seat. They are only allowed to be ascended by 
penitents on their knees, and the number of faithtul Catho- 
lics who have ascended them has been so great that Clement 
XII. found it necessary to protect them by encasing them 
in wood, the risers being perforated so that the marble could 
be seen. ‘These hard wooden planks have been renewed 
three times-—worn out by the knees of the penitent. 

When the writer of this lesson stood on the top of these 
stairs some years ago, there were about a dozen women and 
a few children painfully climbing the steps on their knees, 
and not a single man. 

This organ was very large in Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
Binney, Robert Moffat, William Carey, Fenelon, Lamartine, 
Humbolt, Selwyn (Bishop of Lichfield), Rev. Allen Hannay. 


| It is also large in Sir John Lubbock, the present Lord 


Chelmsford, the Bishops of Liverpool, London, etc. 
It was very large in Cardinal Manning, and is large in 
Leo XIII. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


— —Q-——- 


THE usual monthly meeting of this Association was held 
on July sth at 63, Chancery Lane, the President (Geo. Cox, 
Esq.) occupying the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been sub- 
mitted and confirmed, the Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Timson, of Leicester, announcing the occurrence of a 
serious accident to Prof. R. B. D. Wells, who, whilst 
enjoying a drive with two friends, was, owing to the bolting 
of the horse, thrown from the vehicle and rendered un- 
conscious, narrowly escaping instant death and sustaining 
severe injuries. A vote of sympathy with l'rof. Wells, 
proposed by Mr. Warren and seconded by Mr. Crouch, was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Wess then favoured the meeting with one of his 
able delineations of a head submitted by a member cf the 
audience, after which the Chairman called upon Mr. J. P. 
BrackroRD to deliver his address entitled, “ Phrenology 
practically applied." 

The lecturer stated that his original intention had been 
to read a written paper, but that business pressure having 
rendered that course impossible, he now proposed to 
deliver an extempore address upon this subject, which was 
a very wide one, and had been purposely selected on that 
account. 

The first point to which he desired to call attention was 
that Phrenology is a science capable of practical applica- 
tion, quite as fully so indeed as Navigation, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, or Mathematics. He often heard people ask, 
“What do you mean by Phrenology?” The answer to 
that question was that Phrenology represented something 
more than a science, for it lkewise comprised aspects 
representative of Philosophy and Art. Some persons knew 
or believed in Phrenology as a philosophy but declined to 
accept the scientific superstructure. Others paid great 
attention to the study of phrenological science, but 
neglected the culture of the art, and vice-versa. The 
student to be really practical should embrace all three 
methods of investigation. 

The lecturer next referred to his non-belief in any skull 
indication of character not produced by the convolutionary 
development of the brain, and then passed to a considera- 
tion of certain observations made by him having relation to 
the perceptive range of brain centres. He first dealt with 
the organ of Calculation, and demonstrated the method of 
locating and judging its development by the strictly phreno- 
logical method as distinguished from the physiognomical 
indications. He did not deny the existence of the latter, 
although he had given little attention thereto owing to his 
disbelief in their value, and certainly did not utilize them 
in forming his conclusions regarding the arithmetical talent 
of any individual. 

Mr. Blackford then expressed disapproval of certain 
methods of measuring the skull by the application of 
arbitrarily drawn straight lines as a test. The only true 
method must be based upon anatomical knowledge such as 
that exemplified in the system of Sir William Turner and 
amplified by Mr. Nicholas Morgan, the famous phreno- 
logist. 

The lecturer also dealt with the question of affording 
phrenological advice in regard to choice of trade or pro- 
fession, laying stress upon the necessity for ardent study on 
the part of every phrenologist whose duty it is to deal with 
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this important branch of work. He further impressed 
upon his hearers the desirability of having a definite object 
in view when consulting a phrenologist. Many people visited 
the members of his profession purely out of curiosity or 
for purposes of killing time. Such motives were regrettable, 


: and it was important that the public should increasingly 


recognize in Phrenology a sound system of science adapted 
to benefit them practically in their everyday life. 

Some amusement was caused among members of the 
audience by a reference to the fact that there still exist in 
this country benighted persons who look upon our science 
as constituting a demoniacal system, instances being 
adduced where the phrenologist had been boycotted 
because of his supposed close relationship with the Infernal 
Majesty. Such ignorance was lamentable, but only pre- 
sented one more argument in favour of that earnest, 
patient, and persevering effort which had marked the 
pathway of every true advocate of Phrenology in the past, 
and which, if possible, imbued the spirit of our workers in 
the present to an even greater degree. 

We had indeed cause to be encouraged when authorities 
such as Prof. Wallace, F.R.S., and others, now so clearly 
indicated in their works, not only belief in Phrenology but 
their conviction of its immense importance to the human 
race and the certainty of its final establishment as one of 
the highest in value among the great sciences. 

Mr. Blackford at this point read an extract from Prof. 
A. R. Wallace's new book, but as this appears elsewhere in 
the pages of the “ P.P.," it is unnecessary to reproduce it 
here. ‘The lecturer's last point was to query the acceptance 
of the external auditory meatus as being by its position 
invariably indicative of the basilar brain boundary, and 
explained a method adopted by himself, consisting of a line 
drawn backward from a piece of cardboard held in the 
subject's mouth, due allowance being made for length of 
upper teeth, the underlying idea being that the extreme 
basilar development of the brain corresponds with the lower 
border of the upper maxillary bone. 

Dr. H. Davies opened the discussion, confining his 
principal criticisms to the lecturer's final remarks, with 
which he was unable to agree. For all practical purposes 
the base of the brain undoubtedly corresponded with the 
position of the audifory meatus (hole of the ear), and had it 
been otherwise the assumed error would have long since 
been discovered by the many surgical or anatomical investi- 
gators who had favoured the phrenological hypothesis. He 
could, as being himself a surgeon in daily practice, posi- 
tively affirm the reliability of the generally accepted belief 
regarding this internal and external relation, and concluded 
by giving a rule for checking the difference given rise to by 
the varying development of the processus mastoideus. 

Dr. WITHENSHAW, in a few well-chosen remarks, offered 
corroboration of all that had just been listened to from 
Dr. Davies. 

Mr. WEnn referred in high terms to the quotations read 
by Mr. Blackford from Prof. Russell Wallace's new work, 
The Wonderful Century, and expressed the hope that all 
who could, would procure and read that excellent advocacy 
of the phrenological cause. 

Mr. MoRRELL and others having also spoken, Mr. 
Blackford replied, and a most interesting meeting—the last 
of the session—was brought to a close. 

He is the man of understanding that overcometh his 
appetite, and will not sell his world to come for his present 
world. 
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On July sth, Mr. Eli Parish presided, and Mr. J. E. 
Chambers gave a very interesting lecture on * Character in 
the Face.” The lecturer sketched the general indications of 
the face as a whole ; and enumerated the various departments, 
each indicating traits of character. Although Physiognomy 
seemed to hold a good position, as a means of interpreting 
character, it was not so reliable ; but, with a knowledge of 
Phrenology, one could feel perfectly safe in delineating. He 
dwelt on the necessity of governing the feelings, for they, 
more especially, left their impress upon the countenance. 

At the close of the lecturer's address, Mr. C. Burton, 
F.B.P.A., expressed his pleasure at hearing the subject thus 
dealt with, and hoped that the Society would continue— 
and prosper in the good work it had undertaken ; he also 
volunteered to do what lay in his power to further its 
interests. 

Two gentlemen were examined phrenologically by Mr. C. 
Burton and Mr. E. Parish, after which those examined and 
friends present, certified the delineations to be “ wonderfully 
correct." 

On July 12th, Mr. E. W. Davies delivered an interesting 
and instructive paper on “ The Mental Temperament.” He 
gave in detail its indications and its characteristic effects 
upon the manifestations of mind. He emphasized the 
necessity of further cultivation, if progression in intellectual 
studies is to be maintained. <A discussion followed in which 
many members joined. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


PHRENOLOGY was brought before the public by Prof. 
W. J. Cook, A.F.P.L, phrenologist from the Royal 
Aquarium, at the Palace on the great National Temper 
ance Fete day, July 6th, 1898. On the grand terrace in 
front of the Palace a small marquee had been erected, of 
which the Professor and his staff took possession. The 
red and white banner was quickly displayed. also bills and 
charts. A number of visitors availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity presented to obtains delineation of their characters, 
some out of curiosity, others in carnest to know their true 
characters and to find out for what pursuit they were best 
adapted. It is evident the science is steadily gaining a 
deeper hold upon public attention. ‘lhe increased number 
who called for delineation proves this fact. Comparing 
this year with last, progress can be reported. During the 
past twelve months Mr. Cook has been lecturing and 
delineating character daily at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, where hundreds of clients from all nations have 
passed under his hands. 

HARROGATE. 

The season at this old-established and fashionable health 
resort has again commenced, and for the fourth year in 
succession Madame Winterburn has taken up her quarters 
at the Royal Spa. Since last season, the Spa and Gardens 
have become the property of the Corporation, who have 
made extensive alterations and improvements, one of which 
is the exclusion of all advertisements, performances, and 
entertainments, scientific or otherwise ; except those supplied 
by themselves. Madame Winterburn was made a special 
exception, her character and repute being of such high 
standing, that her attendance was considered an attraction 
to the establishment. Since last season, Madame Winter- 
burn has had an extended tour on the Continent, and 
received many marks of approval and esteem. 
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SWAY. 

Mr. R. W. Brown delivered a lecture upon “Phrenology” 
in this village, and was listened to with much appreciation 
by a large audience, In the course of an instructive lecture 
he said that we were strictly urged to “know ourselves," 
but it was a deplorable fact that the majority of mankind 
refused to understand themselves. The lecturer then 
delivered a brief sketch of the harmony of operation in 
the bodily (physiological) and mental (psychological) forces, 
and emphazized the fact that the body influenced the 
mind, and vie versa. The Bible also supported him in 
this aspect of scientific truth. Phrenology assisted them 
to elucidate the mysteries of revelation in so far as human 
intelligence was able to comprehend them. It also taught 
them their duty to God, their neighbours, and themselves, 
and it instructed them how to correctly understand and 
appreciate all people. “An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” Honesty was true expression of true 
natural talent in the highest direction. Cultivate this and 
they would aid God in His noblest work. Public examina- 
tions (showing the accuracy and reality of the science) were 
given during the evening. 


WOOTTON. 

A lecture on “Phrenology” was delivered in the Wootton 
Primitive Methodist Chapel by Mr. R. W. Brown. The 
subject was plainly illustrated by diagrams. ‘The lecturer 
emphasized the fact that this science was advancing, and 
many who originally were bitter opponents had now be 
come its devoted adherents. Like all other subjects, 
Phrenology required investigation, and it had repeatedly 
proved itself to be worthy of such examination. Phreno- 
logy had been thoroughly tested, and modern medical 
gentlemen had very carefully analysed it and found it 
worthy to occupy a position equal to Physiology and 
Anatomy. Though Phrenology was a science, he was 
delighted to know that all persons could become students 
and practitioners of the same, according to their mental 
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abilities. The advantages of the science were then 
described. During the evening public examinations were 
; given. Mr. Brown also lectured in the Baptist Chapel at 


Lyndhurst with much success. 


HARMSWORTH'S *NOTABLE DOUBLES." 
Bv VINCENT. 

Tuis last new magazine opens its first number with Jan 
illustrated article called * Notable Doubles." The illustra- 
tions are well worth the study of every student of Phrenology, 
and, if they were subjected to the criticism of an expert and 


skilled phrenologist, would do much to convince those worthy 
people who are limited by their own lack of knowledge. 
For, while many are willing to admit the general principles 
of Phrenology, yet they frequently refuse to believe its 
power to specify the minute details of character. 

A careful study of the illustrations would also be invalua- 
ble to the tyro in Phrenology, for they show very clearly what 
great dissimilarity a difference of temperament makes between 
two people, otherwise so much alike. Again they show what 
a wide difference is caused in persons of the same tempera- 
ment, whose circumstances or inclinations, have caused 
them to use different groups of organs. More interestingfis 
it still, when the same temperament and same group are most 
marked in both, yet their general influence is entirely altered 
by a different organ leading and ruling the character of each. 

These difficulties which take the young student years to 
overcome, are in a great measure strikingly represented by 
the illustrations of ‘ Notable Doubles." 
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THE WONDEREUL CENTURY. Swan, Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 
By Alfred Russell Wallace, F.R.S., LL.D.—This most 
deeply interesting, ably written, and welcome work is 
worthy of a far more extended notice and analysis than the 
exigencies of the space at our disposal will allow. We 
should have liked to conduct our readers on a delightful 
tour through its many departments of beautiful yet solid 
information and comprehensive learning, decked as they 
are with those interweavings of light and shade, which in 
the experience of mankind ever constitute the features 
distinguishing success from failure. 

The book itself consists of an elegantly designed volume 
of 400 pages, well printed, and in general get-up a credit 
to the publishers. Its subject matter is arranged in two 
main divisions, sub-divided into twenty-one chapters, 
devoted to the following subjects:—Modes of Travelling, 
Labour-saving Machinery, the Conveyance of Thought, 
Fire and Light, Photography, Spectrum Analysis, Theo- 
retical Discoveries in Physics, Importance of Dust, Great 
Problems in Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Evolution 
and Natural Selection, Popular Discoveries in Physiology, 
Our Century Compared with Earlier Ones, the Neglect of 
Phrenology, the Opposition to Hypnotism and Psychical 
Research, Vaccination a Delusion, Militarism the Curse of 
Civilisation, the Demon of Greed, the Plunder of the 
Earth, and the Remedy for Want in the midst of Wealth. 

Here indeed is a list of topics calculated to interest the 
entire world, and dealt with by the author in a fascinating 
and, as goes without saying, a masterly manner. 

Chapter XVI. is the one, however, which must rivet the 
attention and call forth the admiration of all phrenologians, 
and we are confident that its influence will exert a 
powerful effect in attracting widespread attention to the 
science of Phrenology outside the ranks of its professed 
supporters, which has numbered amongst its disciples such 
famous names as those of Gall, Spurzheim, George Combe, 
John Elliotson, M.D., Samuel Solly, M.D., Abernethy, 
Forbes Winslow, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart, Sir James 


Clark, M.D., Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Broussais, 


Sir John Forbes, Prof. Gregory, and a host of other 
celebrities too numerous to mention here. 

Dr. Wallace is our greatest living English naturalist, and 
it is interesting to note that it was a naturalist, Dr. T. I. M. 
Forster, F.L.S., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who 
in 1815 first applied the name of “ Phrenology " to Gall's 
science of “Cerebral Physiology," while in later years 
Prof. Sir Richard Owen (b. 1804, d. 1892) inserted in the 
Zoological Society's Transactions, Vol. I., a paper Os the 
Anatomy of the Chetah ; embracing Dr. Holm's phrenological 
views thereon. 

Prof. Wallace opens his advocacy of Phrenology in his 
present work by calling attention to the regrettable neglect 
of “a science of whose substantial truth and vast import- 
ance I have no more doubt than I have of the value and 
importance of any of the great intellectual advances already 
recorded,” and goes on to point out that only after twenty 
years of continuous observation and study did Dr. Gall 
make known his results to the world. 

After eulogising Gall’s disciples, Spurzheim and George 
Combe, the author affords lengthy and forcible annotated 
quotations from the works of the latter, including many 
test cases calculated to clinch conviction in the minds of all 
whocare to honestly study the observed facts on which 
Phrenology is founded._ 
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Very interesting are the pages in which Prof. Wallace 
describes two separate examinations of his own head by 
different phrenologists, and those passages devoted to the 
three opponents of phrenological progress, viz., t, the 
so-called religious ; 2, the metaphysicians, headed by Sir 
Wm. Hamilton; 3, the doctors and physiologists ; and 
indicates the change of front towards Phrenology now 
apparent in these quarters, as partially instanced by the 
following :— 

PHRENO ProposiTions.—(1) The brain is the organ of 
the mind. Denied by the Edinburgh Review and even by 
J. S. Mill, who wrote, “mental phenomena do not admit 
of being deduced from the physiological laws of our 
nervous organization.” (2) Size is ceteris paribus a measure 
of power. Also denied, but now admitted by physiologists. 
(3) The brain is a congeries of organs each having its 
appropriate faculty. Until recently denied. It is now ad- 
mitted that such separate organs exist, though undiscovered (!) 
(4) Front brain the seat of our perceptive and reflective 
faculties ; the top, of the higher sentiments; back and 
sides, of our animal instincts. Long dented. Even Dr. 
Carpenter maintained that the back head was probably 
the seat of the intellect! Now almost all physiologists 
admit that this general division of brain organs is correct: 
(5) Form of skull during life corresponds to that of the 
brain. Always denied; a stock objection to Phrenology. 
Now admitted by all anatomists, Prof. G. M. Humphry, of 
Cambridge University, expressly admitting the correspond- 
ence, adding, “the arguments against Phrenology must be 
of a deeper kind than this to convince anyone who has 
carefully considered the subject.” 

“Thus,” says Prof. Wallace, “ the five main contentions 
of the phrenologists, each of them at first strenuously 
denied, have now received the assent of the most advanced 
modern physiologists,” and he concludes, “In the coming 
century Phrenology will assuredly attain general accept- 
ance. Ft will prove itself the true science of mind. Its 
practical uses in education, in self-discipline, in the 
reformatory treatment of criminals, and in the remedial 
treatment of the insane, will give it one of the highest 
places in the hierarchy of the sciences ; and its persistent 
neglect and obloquy during the last sixty years will be 
referred to as an example of the almost incredible narrow- 
ness and prejudice which prevailed among men of science 
at the very time they were making such splendid advances 
in other fields of thought and discovery.” Magnum est 
veritas e! prevalebit. We are glad to note the references 
contained in this chapter to our two excellent friends, Dr. 
Bernard Hollander and James Webb, Esq., both of whom 
have rendered sterling services to the cause of Phrenology. 

Prof. Wallace has done himself lasting honour by his 
championship of truth, and every true phrenologist will 
mentally add his tribute of respectful and enthusiastic 
gratitude as he purchases a copy of this work. 


ResurT or RESEARCH IN MENTAL Sciencr. Z. N. 
Fowler & Co. Price 1s.:—This book which has been pro- 
duced as a Register, by Mr. J. W. Taylor purports to be the 
result of many years research; and, to embrace many new 
discoveries, and changes in the nomenclature of the phreno- 
logical organs. As a register, it has some excellencies ; the 
descriptions of the various degrees of manifestation of the 
faculties being generally good, and of greater value than 
much that is published having similar pretensions. It is, 
however, with the so-called “ new discoveries " and “ changes 
in the nomenclature " that we propose to deal. So much is 
claimed, that in the interests of our science it is desirable to - 
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know how far these claims are justified. We fail to find any 
new facts or arguments which by any means can be called 
new discoveries ; nor does the author help us by stating 
what he has discovered. This is a pity as he thus shuts us 
out from enjoying a pleasure we have been anticipating. 


As to the new nomenclature, we are bound in honesty to 
condemn almost every change. What earthly object can be 
served by calling veneration—venerativeness, or conjugality— 
conjugalness ? Besides being awkward and objectionable to 
eye and ear, these words are not constructed on anything 
approaching sound or rational data, the same may be said of 
Formativeness, Activeness, Creativeness, etc, etc. To 
denote each brain organ, it is necessary to recognise what 
you have to describe. The organ is not the faculty, it is 
simply that which has the power of producing the faculty. 
Its name then should imply this and nothing more. It was 
on this principle D. {Spurzheim named each organ; but 
apply this test to some of the terms offered us by Mr. 
Taylor, and where do we land ourselves. In “ Destructive- 
ness," we have implied the power of destroying, but in the 
author's substituted name “ Activeness," we see this organ is 
to be considered as the power of producing acts. Now, that 
this is not so, can be readily tested by any observer, as the 
most active, are found amongst the lithe, thin, and narrow- 
headed persons, whose development of this organ is not great. 
In the same manner, most of the other names suggested by 
Mr. Taylor are, we fear, inappropriate, and consequently un- 
scientific. I need not dwell on such abortions in language as 
Observativeness or Analogicalness, they are self-condemna- 
tory. We do not deny but that some changes in the present 
accepted nomenclature i$ desirable, though, we certainly 
cannot accept those suggested in this book without weightier 
reasons than given by its author. Futher, Mr. Taylor tells 
us he has "re-constructed the temperaments,” surely, he 
claims much, why, what does he mean? Has he constructed 
a new man? No; (like some ladies), he says one thing but 
means another. His re-construction means re-classification, 
that is all, but, as we have had already over fifty classifica. 
tions by as many authors, one more or less will not matter 
much, suffice it to say we see no reason why this one will not 
do as well as any of the others. We have neither the space 
nor inclination to point out the numerous grammatical and 
orthographical errors in this book, but in any other issue 
would suggest a most careful and critical revision. 


One other point we must allude to, and that is the absurd 
statement that * practical men of the world have rejected 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer" ; and the conceit is sublime 
which writes re the change in nomenclature introduced by 
the author * Away must go the idea of Selfish propensities, 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, etc. There is now another 
chance for experimental Science.” The world should be 
grateful for the abolition of these evil things at one fell swoop 
by a stroke of the pen and practical scientists be humbly 
thankful to Mr. Taylor for giving them another chance. 


One objectionable paragraph we must unhesitatingly con- 
demn. It reads thus: “ Whenever you are suffering in health, 
consult your Phrenologist. By so doing years of suffering 
and expense will be saved, and health and success attained." 
Persons who are wise, under such circumstances will consult 
their medical men if they would save their health. Consult 
your Phrenologists when troubled in mind. 


—o— 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED :—American,—“IHuman Nature,” 
“Health Culture" ; English. Vegetarian,” “ Abstainers 
Advocate," * South Western Gazette,” “On the Line,” etc. 
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Does a Lovely Face Reveal a Lovely 


Mind? 
——O 
Bv RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER. 
luthor of “ The Iluman Face as Expressive of Disposition," "A 


Concordance of Graphology,” etc., etc. 


o 


“ BEAUTY AND UGLINESS” must ever remain matters of 
mere personal opinion, whilst people restrict themselves to 
art standards in their judgments. A few weeks ago I was 
looking through a little halfpenny journal, and was not 
altogether surprised to see the question, “ Do Handsome 
Men Make the Best Husbands?" printed in large type 
over a little paragraph, which informed you that the good- 
looking man's nature was often of an inferior type, merely 
because he was made much of by the women he met ; and 
a plain fellow was left free from the faults of the other 
because he had no such comeliness of figure and face, with 
the result that he was obliged to restrict his attention to one 
member of the fair sex. 

Now, had the writer of this choice morsel understood 
anything of Physiognomy, he would have come to this 
logical conclusion :— 


(1) That muscle in the human organism creates 
curves ; that beauty is formed of curves, and that 
muscular development, though not of itself inducive of 
immorality, is of a shifty, changeable character, and 
generally found largely represented where the faculties 
of Amativeness, Secretiveness, lixecutiveness, Lan- 
guage, Tune, Acquisitiveness, «ctc, are highly 
developed. 

(2) That done is the cause of straight Hines and angles in 
the Human frame, that this element, though not pro- 
ductive of the same class of zsthetical beauty, is 
indicative of greater stability, reliance, and honesty— 
it being seen in excess, as a rule, with large Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem,and Veneration. 


These facts, I think, explain the matter, and give us the 
whole thing in a nut-shell. 

When one comes to study scientific physiognomy, the faces 
of such men as Charles Darwin, Professor Huxley, Professor 
Tyndall, etc., appear very beautiful—in fact, far more so than 
the countenances of men, who those ignorant of physiogo- 
mical lore designate plain and ** homely." 

Let people study physiognomy and then their preconceived 
erroneous notions of hnman nature will be dispelled. 


Alimentiveness. 


They came into the restaurant afte: the theatre. 

* What will you eat ?" asked he. 

“It doesn't matter," returned she. “I never have any 
appetite. I don't eat more than enough to keep a bird 
alive." 

Nevertheless, the bill was enormous. 

“ She was right,” he said to himself, as he borrowed car 
fare from the waiter. “She really doesn't eat more than a 
bird. But the bird she had in mind was an ostrich." 


* My wife and I were born on the some day," said a 
gentleman to a friend. “What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence. It is about the same with us; my wife and I got 
married on the same day." 
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OUR COMING INSTITUTION. 
By Joun Univitce VicePres B.P.A. 


i01 —— 


Pus tic attention having been directed to the necessity 
of establishing a central home for Phrenology in London, 
and to the splendid opportunity now presented to any 
wealthy donor, willing and desirous of founding, or aiding 
to found, such a building, let us further consider some of 
the benefits which must accrue on its obtainance. An im- 
mense field for practical work lies open to the phrenological 
world. Why then is not more pronounced and weighty pro- 
gress attained in connection with our science? To this query it 
must be replied that the phrenologist though the custodian 
of invaluable knowledge, is hampered by lack of the 
necessary machinery. 

For example, an up-to-date and scientific method of 
obtaining statistics and measurements upon purely phreno- 
logical principles, is badly needed. Such a work can never 
be authoritatively accomplished without the application of 
a more or less comprehensive system, for every subject 
should be recorded in a series of definite positions, 
and every photograph taken to a fixed scale, so as to be 
readily comparable at a glance, while the portraits so 
obtained should be classed in accordance with the tempera- 
ment, grade of quality, and nationality to which the 
examinee belonged ; and then tabulated in a specially pre- 
pared series of books. Specimens of the hair might also 
be similarly dealt with, and to these observations, be added 
the results of a careful medical examination, the anthropo- 
metric measurements, with Mr. Francis Galton's thumb- 
prints and colour tests, each sex being separately recorded. 
Thus, in the course of a few years would be accumulated 
one of the most priceless adjuncts to the solution of pressing 
social problems, for it is human character, as indicated by 
these tabulated mental and physical conditions, which lie 
behind the effects we daily perceive around us. 

Now, such a method of procedure cannot be attained 
without the existence of a permanent and thoroughly well- 
equipped Institution, where nothing is done by guess-work, 
and where sterling facts can be accumulated and applied. 

Again, a large and well-ordered Museum would unques- 
tionably add to the weight of phrenological argument, and 
the interest of illustrated lectures. 

True there are one ortwo collections of crania now extant 
in London, but what are they when compared to the by-gone 
magnificent accumulation of specimens obtained by Gall, 
Spurzheim, O'Neill, Deville, Bally, Morton, Vimont, 
Donovan, and others ? 
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When Dhienolonsté obtain their coming Institution, fur- 
nished with elegant wax casts, and skulls with an history 
attached, as in the case of Pope the poet, and the famous 
Casimir-Perier whose actual crania were in possession of Dr. 
Holm, their specimens will far supercede in interest anything 
to be seen at Madame Tussaud’s, and in value anything 
extant at the present time. 

Yes! That Museum must be had, But what about a 
Library? 

We have one or two already, but how many works 
of the 3,000 or 4,000 which have been published on 
Phrenology proper, are to be found in one collection ? 
Comparatively few, and indeed, the finest assemblage ever 
made, which the writer had the privilege of minutely 
examining some years ago, is at present lost to phrenologists, 
it having passed into other hands. Why? Simply because 
we had no Institution in which to permanently preserve it. 

Our coming Institution will accomplish a work for 
humanity which cannot be achieved without its establish- 
ment. Here teachers could bring their students, parents 
their children, and obtain definite light on their capacities, 
and the best advice regarding their training. 

It can hardly be doubted that there are those 
among our wealthy classes who would as soon aid to 
bring about this Anthropological Polytechnic, as con- 
tribute to found and sustain any other cause calculated 
to prove a public benefaction, but for the íact that 
they are ignorant of the splendid opportunity here set forth. 

With the opening of this central headquarters would 
come a large increase in the number of our members and 
subscribers, while legacies would be bequeathed to further 
its endowment and scope of effort. 

From hence our experts would go forth after obtaining 
the Diploma of the Incorporated British Phrenological 
Association, with similar weighty support behind them as is 
extended to members of the Medical, Legal, and otber 
recognised professions. This necessity for a thoroughly 
well ordered phrenological institution is a burning one, for 
it lies at the root of all further really substantial progress, 
whether moral, educational, or social and certainly the 
science of Phrenology will make comparatively slow progress 
without it. 

Horace Mann, the educationist, writes thus concerning 
our work: * Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
benefactor.” The founder of our coming Institution will do 
more to really spread this invaluable knowledge abroad 
than all the disjointed efforts of scattered societies can ever 
do. That founder is wanted, and will render his or 
her name immortal, 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


— 10: —— 


MY DREAM. 


— 0: 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a Half. 
Guinea has been sent to its author— 


H. G. Barr, 
1, Fairview Villas, 
Kent Road, New Swindon, 


After bidding adieu to the phrenological brethren as- 
sembled at Essex Hall, Strand, on the memorable gth of 
November, 1897, I, Professor S., wended my way homeward 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret, the former due 
to the enthusiasm exhibited during the day, and the latter 
aroused by the spirit of indifference so often manifested by 
the world, in refusing to accept and apply the invaluable 
knowledge now obtainble through the medium of our beloved 
science. 

Having partaken of a frugal repast, I retired to rest and 
dreamed :— 

Walking down a well-known street in a prosperous town 
in Phreno-culto, I was astonished to observe a government 
phrenological bureau, and, experiencing a dim recollection of 
having been somewhat acquainted with the subject taught 
therein, I determined to become acquainted with the 
manager, so entered, and made enquiry for that gentleman. 

A pleasantlooking fellow, clad in becoming livery, came 
forward, and desired to know my business. 

“I should be glad to see your manager,” I replied. 

^ Manager ! manager !” queried my interrogator, “ perhaps 
you mean the ‘ Professor-in-charge ? ! " 

* Yes, presumably so," I returned. 

* What name may I announce, please ? " 

Name! name! I mused. I seemed to have no name, and 
the more I puzzled my brain the greater my confusion be- 
came, and think in whatever way I chose, my lips refused to 
perform their usual office. The attendant stared at me sus- 
piciously ; but, at last, evidently thinking I had come for a 
consultation in connection with a weakness of my brain, he 
ushered me into an adjoining room with the request that I 
would wait a few minutes, when I should be attended to. I 
cogitated thus: “ Well, this seems strange enough! Here 
am I, in a phrenological bureau, unable to give my own 
name, and to prove my own identity ;” and as I continued 
musing, my eyes, in examining one object after another, 
suddenly alighted upon an entirely new device in date 
almanacs. Judge my inexpressible surprise, when, standing 
out in bold relief, the “Year 2016,” and “gth of 
November " met my gaze, and by its side a conspicuous red- 
typed notice bearing the words: “ A Red Letter Day in the 
History of Phrenology: gth November, 1897." 

On making this discovery, I simply mentally collapsed, my 
mind becoming a bigger blank than ever. 

At that moment a side door opened, and a venerable- 
looking man entered, who, with great kindness beaming 
from his large expressive eyes, asked my business. I replied 
that I wished to become acquainted with the manager of this 
institute, adding that I was once, many years ago, somewhat 
engaged in this science; but in what way, I was unable to 
acquaint him. 

, “You are addressing the ‘ Professor-in-charge,’ and any 
information you may desire, either phrenologically or medi. 
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cally, in connection with yourself, I, in conjunction with my 
brethren, will be pleased to afford you.” 

I thanked him very kindly for the extended consideration, 
and informed him I felt a desire to become acquainted with 
the system of management here adopted in regard to the 
science. 

He replied that their institution was managed by a staff of 
duly qualified medico-phrenologists. 

“Ts this institution recognized and supported by govern- 
ment?” 

“Tt is purely a government institution. 
by the House of Representatives.” 

* And how long have these institutions been in exist- 
ence ?" 

* Practically, for a period of one hundred and thirteen 
years. A full account of their inauguration has happily 
been preserved, and when I have the pleasure of conducting 
you by and by over this bureau, you will enjoy the privilege 
of looking over the Popular Phrenologis! for that year, the 
only copy, I am sorry to say, in existence. In less than fifty 
years from the the red /etter gth, a course in Phrenology was 
added to the medical curriculum, and now it is as inseparable 
from the practice of medicine as Gall is from Phrenology.” 

* What bearing has an institution like this one on every 
day life? 

The career of the young is largely fixed by its laws. Each 
person is advised to accept the combined opinion of a 
bureau, and when possible parents are assisted to carry out 
the necessary course of training and treatment. 

* How do you arrive at the right vocation in life of an 
individual ? ” 

* When a boy or girl has reached the necessary standard, as 
shown by his physical and mental capacity, registered year 
by year, he is required to attend his bureau, in order to be 
examined." . 

“Does the bureau fill vacancies in all grades of 
occupation ? " 

“ Certainly." 

“ The boyhood and girlhood of the race is attended to?” 

* From birth to demise the bureau, guides and helps both 
parents and teachers in the training of their children." 

“Does the subject of marriage come within your 
scope ? ,' 

* Yes, every matter connected with the individual can be 
advised upon." 

At this moment a bell rang, and the attendant in livery 
appeared on the scene. My venerable friend invited me to 
accompany him on a tour of inspection, and we at once 
made our way to the library. My guide explained 
that the name of the bureau over which he was conducting 
me was called, “ The Gall Bureau," others were named, 
“ The Spurzheim,” “ The Combe,” “The “B.P.A.,” “The 
Fowler.” 

We passed through the Council chambers, where the 
general business of the bureau was transacted. And in 
similar manner through room after room, until we reached 
the most treasured of the whole group. Here we were 
confronted with the archives of the science, all MSS. 
of note being stored there. The magazines dated back for 
about 200 years. My venerable guide said, pointing to a 
section where bound papers appeared to predominate, 

“That is one of our most revered treasures. It is a 
complete set of the Popular Phrenologist from its commence- 
ment.” 

Taking down a copy, he handed it to me for inspection. 
I took it from him, turned to the month of December, 
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1897, and there found a full account of the day's meetings, 


when the first charter was discussed. 

Just at that moment I seemed as if falling. My head 
began to feel too heavy for my shoulders, and as the 
feeling increased I seemed to lose consciousness. Then 
all at once I fell forward, my guide running to my 
assistance, and as he caught me in his arms I suddenly 
awoke. 

The November sun was shining in at my window. It was 
late, and I found I had slept for several hours longer than 
usual. I rose immediately, made my toilette, and descended 
to the breakfast room, and there lay my Popular 
Phrenologist on the table. 

I took courage from my dream, and departed for my 
studio that morning with such zeal and energy as I had 
never before experienced. I determined from that hour 
to work with all my mental and physical energy, so that I 
should aid in hastening, if only in part, the purport of my 
dream. 


LOUIS WAIN ON CATS. 


Mr. Louis Wain, whose work as a delineator of the cat 
life is so well known, writes :—The rarest of all cats I have 
come across is the “ ticked” cat, the fur being speckled like 
a porcupine quill. The next in scarcity is the tortoise-shell 
tom cat ; by tortoise-shell is meant the colours that you get, 


say, in a tortoise comb, yellow, red, and black, without a | 


single speck of white. They are plentiful in the North of 
England, especially in Lancashire, but are nearly all she-cats. 
Another difficult cat to breed is the Siamese cat, which is 
the colour of cream, with face, legs, and tail mouse-coloured, 
and which has mauve-coloured eyes. The scavenger cat of 
Spain and Portugal goes about in droves like sheep, and 
takes possession of a town or village or church in a body, 
and often commits serious depredations on the poultry yard 
and larder before they go out into the world again to live, 
and rove the woods and forests through, climbing the trees 
like winged beings almost, and bringing down the strongest 
bird in the dead of the night. 


BISMARCK’S HEAD. 


Some accurate particulars as to the form and measure- 
mentof Prince Bismarck’shead have been contributed by Herr 
Friedrich H. Kranz, the present head of the old Frankfort 
firm of hat makers, Martini and Co., to the “ Hamburgher 
Nachrichten.” As the Bismarck family objected to a cast of 
his head being taken after death, the trade statistics supplied 
by Herr Kranz may be valuable to future biographers and 
physiologists. Fifty years ago, according to the first record 
of the Martini “ Kopfmass-machine,” Bismarck’s head had 
a width of 59% centimetres. During the later years of his 
life his head had swollen to the width of 62 centimetres, 
His skull was of a peculiar formation, the ‘ bumps" being 
considerably larger on the right side than on the left. Per- 
haps this was a Phrenological symbol of his political 
sympathies, for though he once said that the old Adam in 
him was inclined to Republicanism, he never allowed these 
early inclinations towards the Left to influence his resolute 
determination to uphold the contrary side in politics, and 
the physical development of the right side of his skull may 
have been a trophy of the victory of his will over his in- 
clinations. — Zhe Echo, i 
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By RICHARD DIMSDALE STOCKER. 
Author of “The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition,” 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” ete., etc. 


XIX—Mr. Joun Kensit. 


J peki 


Mr. Kensit, who claims to be known as a Protestant 
with backbone, and who is determined, as far as possible, to 
abolish extreme Ritualistic practices in the Established 
Church, has kindly furnished me with a specimen of his 
handwriting, in order that readers of the P.P. may see of 
what stuff he is made. He is as quite willing to go through 
the ordeal, thus entailed, and we will see how far his hand- 
writing reveals his personality. 

To begin with, it is not one of those phlegmatic, stand 
still, lethargic types of writing. It it formed of definite 
strokes—which tell of duty to be done, principle to be 
adhered to and firmness of conviction to be maintained— 
which must be admired by all—no matter whether or no 
they be in favour of Mr. Kensit’s crusade. Notice the 
energy in the s-dof; look at the movement of the signature; 
observe the thick line below the names ; remark the angu- 
larity of the whole autograph—and then say whether you 
think it could be that of an indifferent, apathetic, visionary 
person ?—no ; you could not say so. 

On the contrary, it is the writing of a man whose Consci- 
entiousness, Firmness, Hope, Veneration, and Self-Esteem 
(as manifested by the level, steady, ascendant, non eccentric, 
and somewhat large style) compel him to carry out that 
which he so strongly feels he ought to do. His aggression, 
determination and Ze/fef and confidence in what he endea- 
vours to accomplish—make him almost bound to succeed ; 
for such men as he lead in whatever sphere of reform they 
are engaged. 

The o and A, which are looped, tell of family affection : 
Mr.Kensit is fond of children and animals, is highly sensi- 
tive, companionable and domestic in his tastes. 


Dr. H. Daviess, of the West London and Middlesex Hos- 
pitals, has printed a lecture on “The Operation of Membrane 
Excision with Prefaratory Remarks on Sound Conduction 
in Relation to the Ear and Aural Surgery.” The author 
points out what has been effected for those deaf people 
whose membrana tympani is destroyed and the ossicles ab- 
sent; he now holds out hope to those cases of chronic 
thickening and retraction of the membrane, with or without 
perforation. With the aid of local stimuli he finds that per- 
forations made by instruments in an unhealthy and lifeless 
looking membrane will heal, he therefore extirpates the 
offending membrane, brings the edges together so far as 
possible, securing them by means of tenacious, elastic discs, 
removable with warm water. The result in many cases, we 
are told, is reproduction of the membrane and improved 
hearing. 
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SECRETIVENESS: ITS USES AND 
EXCESSES, 


—0— 
By J. MıLLoTT Severn, F.B.P.A. 
—_o——. 

_ A MODERATE or fairly good development of Secretiveness 
Is very useful, as it gives to its possessor policy, guardedness, 
discretion, diplomacy, self-government, prudent reserve, 
management, self-possession, power to repress or conceal 
thoughts, feelings and emotions until the judgment approves 
of their being divulged. Persons with this faculty large 
are able to restrain their feelings, to appear quite cool and 
self-possessed in times of danger or emergency, or during 
opposing, turbulent, irritating, trying and critical circum- 
stances. It is no trouble to them to keep secrets. They 
like to take people by surprise, and to discover the secrets 
of others, yet jealously and most guardedly conceal their 
own. 

, ltis sometimes an advantage for persons who are deficient 
in some particular faculty to seek a matrimonial or business 
partner who has the same faculty large, so that the strength 
of the one may help to balance the weakness of the other, 
Sut in respect to Secretiveness this should especially be 
avoided, and two very secretive persons should not marry. 

The dispositions of large and small Secretiveness are so 
totally adverse that it is almost impossible for the one ever 
to fully understand the other. 

_Secretiveness, when large, gives to individuals a strong 
disposition to selfishness, unless counterbalanced by very 
large Benevolence ; is more often than not accompanied by 
a good degree of Acquisitiveness. These two faculties 
working together prompt their possessors, from a love of 
cunning and a desire for gain, to take advantage of the less 
wary and unguarded. Persons in whom Secretiveness 
1s very powerful and active, and especially if Acquisitiveness 
and Conscientiousness are only moderate, are capable of 
resorting to the meanest devices in order to gratify the 
action of this faculty and to attain their ends. It is very 
interesting and oftentimes highly amusing to watch the 
manifestations of this power. 

Secretiveness, it should be remembered, is simply a feeling 
or propensity, and to be of the utmost value should be 
coupled with a good intellect, otherwise its manifestations 
are liable to be excessive in character. Acting in conjunc- 
tion with a poor intellect it is oftentimes productive of the 
most ridiculous results. The possessors of large Secretive- 
ness, depending on their powers of cunning, are something 
like the ostrich which buries his head in the sands owing to 
an idea, that because it is unable in that position to see 
others it is itself unseen, so persons with predominating 
Secretiveness, setting as they do cunning before intellect, 
frequently do the most ridiculous things, thinking that 
others cannot see through their motives, and they are rarely 
disposed to allow others, even highly intelligent people, the 
credit of a better understanding than themselves. 

Secretiveness is said to give tact ; in certain phases of its 
action a good deal of tact appears to be manifested, but in 
my opinion it is highly inferior in quality to that tact which 
comes of Intuition—the resultant of a large development of 
the organ of Human Nature and a fairly good human 
intellect, even though he has small Secretiveness, possesses 
far superior ability to deal advantageously with men and 
matters, than one with a similar development of intellect, 
large Secretiveness, and small Human Nature. The latter 
is à much more agreeable quality to possess, therefore I 
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would advise persons to cultivate Human Nature in 
preference to much Secretiveness. A sufficient endowment 
of Secretiveness is nevertheless essential to the formation of 
a prudent character, to propriety of conduct, and exercises 
restraint over the manifestations of the other faculties. A 
great lack of Secretiveness is detrimental, and a dis- 
advantage, especially when having to deal with very 
secretive people. Persons with small secretiveness are too 
open-minded, too frank and sincere in their manner and 
conversation ; they are apt to say on the spur of the moment 
just what they think and feel. Such find it difficult to 
control their thoughts, feelings, and emotions, or to act in 
any way cunningly. They are liable to commit themselves, 
to act indiscreetly and impulsively, and not suspec- 
ting hidden purposes, to play into others hands too 
readily. Such persons exhibit more honesty of purpose, 
and are more easy to understand than those who are so 
very secretive, and who clothe all their deeds and actions in 
mystery, darkness, and obscurity, yet they need to be careful 
lest undue advantage is taken of their candour, outspoken- 
ness, and sincerity. 

Excessive Secretiveness produces extreme reservedness, 
insincerity of character, exclusiveness, cunning, evasion, 
base shrewdness, craftiness, treachery, hypocrisy, a dis- 
position to conceal real motives and intention, to resort 
to underhand methods, tricks in trade, false pretensions, 
double dealing, intrigue, stratagem, lying deception, to take 
mean advantage, to cheat. Persons of such development 
appear to be aiming at one thing while accomplishing 
another, they evade direct questions, are non-committal, 
enigmatical, politic, managing, cold, mysterious, distant, 
suspecting, distrustful, sly. 

The organ of Secretiveness is located at the inferior 
edge of the parietal bones, and when large gives width and 
fulness to the middle of sidehead above Destructiveness 
and below Conscientiousness. All carnivorous animals and 
such as have to seek their prey or protect themselves by 
stealth and cunning are usually strongly endowed with 
Secretiveness. 


The St. James's Gazette has copied from Mr. O. Dell's 
window in Ludgate Circus a phrenological description of 
Mr. E. T. Hooley, the famous financier. Other papers have 
followed this lead, and the phrenological view of this gentle 
man’s character is being widely discussed. Mr. O'Dell's 
descriptions are usually pithy and spicy, and this particular 
one is no exception to the rule. By the bye, those of my 
readers who visit Kew Gardens on Wednesdays or Sundays 
should finish up a pleasant outing by attending Mr. 
Stackpool E. O’Dell’s lectures at Station Parade, just outside 
Kew Gardens Station, on these evenings, at 8 o’clock. 
Admission free. All are welcome. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 


Dr. NicHoLs' Penny Cooxery. Nichols & Co. This 
is a new and greatly improved edition of Dr. Nichols’ cele- 
brated one hundred recipes, and is, without doubt, the best 
penny cookery book of its kind extant. 

It now appears revised and enlarged throughout, in new 
and attractive typc, and cover, including an excellent portrait 
of the doctor. The publishers are to be congratulated upon 
its general get-up. We gladly commend it to the notice of 
those desirous of obtaining or distributing a really useful aid 
to dietetics, and predict for it a large sale, 
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LIGHTNING CHARACTER SKETCHES 
OF LEADING LONDON SURGEONS. 


—Qr— 


C. B. KxEILEY, Eso, F.R.C.S. 


Ir has been well said that the knowledge of a man's 
real fitness for any particular calling is very much a 
matter of conjecture. The object of the various delinea- 
tions that will appear in our columns under the above head- 
ing, will be to demonstrate how unerringly, by the aid of 
Phrenology, it is possible to guage the general characteristics 
of our leading surgeons. The whole of the remarks made 
respecting the phrenological indications that characterize the 
gentlemen under consideration, it must beclearly under- 
stood are remarks unprompted by any personal knowledge 
of the gentlemen themselves, and, remarks based for the 
most part upon a few short glimpses which have been obtained 
of their heads—and when we say heads we do not refer to the 
faces. Our object in producing this series of short sketches 
has been to demonstrate not simply the truth of Phrenology, 
but the ease and accuracy with which its principles can be 
applied to those, whom it may be our good fortune to come 
but once in contact with, or come but once within sight of. 
Finally, it must be distinctly understood, that in no case has 
any gentleman, whose phrenological delineation appears in 
this column, been interviewed or communicated with. The 
sketches as given are extemporaneous— hasty and concise— 
but of such a nature as to court the criticism of any who may 
know the subjects of them. The judgment of all who may 
be familiar with the gentleman delineated, we are suf- 
ficiently egotistical to challenge. 

Dr. Keetley is of a distinctly osseous type; and by this 
is meant bony, that is to say, we judge his skull to be—and 
there are, by the way, vast differences in skull thickness—a 
powerful one. His frontal sinuses are large, and the circum- 
ference possibly twenty-three inches. He is remarkably 
keen to perceive, has large Firinness and Imitation and very 
predominant Order ; his Size is large, but not equal to his 
Order. His Wit is large and of a kind that perceives even 
better than it enunciates, that is to say he could relate a joke 
well—decidedly so, but he would be much more likely to 
perceive a subtile point in humour that would escape the 
notice of the majority of people. His Benevolence is large 
and his sympathy unstinted and genuine. Such a skull 
denotes a readiness and desire to aid, whether it be in the 
imparting of knowledge or the relief of any who may be 
suffering from any cause. There is manifest a very power- 
ful sense of justice. This gentleman would not hesitate to 
express himself very strongly where any point of justice is 
involved. 

We judge that notwithstanding his strong sense of proper 
respect and dignity, he would make both subservient to his 
love of right and truth, and where the downtrodden or un- 
justly suffering or convicted person might be, if perceived by 
him, we trow he would not hesitate even at some incon- 
venience to himself to support the right and proffer any 
relief that might be within his power. We have referred to 
the largeness of this surgeon’s development of Order and 
Imitation, we at once then surmise that in any branch of his 
profession needing these qualities in large degree he would 
excel. We very much question if a bandage could be more 
neatly applied than by him, and we question, too, if his 
large sympathy is not such as to endear him to any patients 
who may come under his care. He has large Language ; 
not a remarkably rapid delivery, but a strong voice, a deliber- 
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ate, well-balanced style that is invariably the characteristeric 
of excellent after-dinner speakers. He is a perfect gentle- 
man—and when we say this, we mean much.—We 
have known many folk who have been spoken of 
as gentlemen, but do not attain the standard we 
advocate. By gentleman we mean gentleness, kindli- 
ness, and in this case we include generosity. Lastly, 
under the heading of gentlemanliness, we would add that 
the salute of the poorest passer by would not be above his 
acknowledgement. We judge that there is much of the 
veiled cynic in his thoughts. He is a philosopher, a deep 
thinker, and, we think, more materialistic than spiritualistic. 
There is not very large Destructiveness, nor is there very 
small Caution. Firmness would be a dominant factor 
whether applied to his studies, his advocacies, or his affec- 
tions. This being so we should designate him an open foe 
to deceitfulness and humbug in all their forms. Persuaded 
as to a course of conduct nothing would turn him, whether 
solicitations of friends or monetary exigencies. His power 
of concentration is very great—greater even than his physi- 
cal energy. This being so, he is capable of what we may 
call “ losing himself” in anything he may be doing or think- 
ing, and becoming oblivious to all else. His perception is 
such as to make him a quick and accurate reader of charac- 
ter. He would appreciate music much, but would be a poor 
executant. An admirer of the fine arts but—his Colour 
being none of the greatest—no great artist in oils. He isa 
man eminently suited to his profession, next to that our 
country might have secured a splendid officer. His memory 
of names and dates is not strong, but of facts most tenacious, 


as also of events. VELOX. 
 —————— — — 


CUVIER AND PHRENOLOGY. 


IN bygone years, Broussais, a renowned French physician, 
called the attention of men of science to Dr. Gall's doctrine 
of Phrenology, in a long and elaborate course of eloquent 
lectures, confirmatory of its unerring truthfulness. 

Corvisart, whom the great Napoleon called “the only 
infallible physician he had ever known,” was, to use the 
emperor's words, “a great abettor of Gall." 

And in his latter days, Cuvier himself gave signs of his 
leaning to a recognition of the truthfulness of the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology. 

The mentioning of an interesting fact illustrative of this 
change in the opinion of that great naturalist, will not be 
deemed irrelevant here. 

When Gall was on the point of dying, Cuvier sent him a 
skull, accompanied by a kind message, saying he thought it 
bore evidence of the correctness of his doctrine respecting 
the functions of the brain. But Gall sent back the skull 
with the following message: ‘ Tell Cuvier that to complete 
my collection, there is now only one object wanting, and 
that is my own skull; which, it is obvious, will, in a very 
little time, form a portion of 1t.” 

It is evident that the manly, independent, and singularly 
conscientious spirit of Gall was then smarting under the con- 
viction that the progress of his great discovery, which he 
knew was calculated to hasten the advent of human happi- 
ness, had been retarded by the undue importance awarded 
by Cuvier to the unstable notions regarding the functions of 
the brain, which were the result of mutilating experiments 
upon the brains of animals ; and by his studiously holding 
himself aloof at a time when even his listening with equal 
attention to what Gall had to show, might have served to 
conquer the hostile prejudice of Napoleon.—/. P. Browne, 
M.D. 
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CRANION’S OPINION. 
O: 


THE number of applicants for the Paris tour are very 
few, and unless those who propose going send in their 
names at once, it will be impossible to make the necessary 
arrangements and the scheme will have to fall through. 
Mr. Warren is anxious to hear from all who would like to 
take the trip. Of course, each person may stay for just as 
many days as he pleases at a consequent variation in the 
charge; but a week will cost £5 at least. ‘The charge for 
fares and living will be less, but some extras are necessary. 


*o* 
* 


Will you, therefore, dear reader, if you desire to form one 
of the party, write at once to Mr. Warren or myself at the 
office of this paper stating that fact, also the number of 
friends who will accompany you. At the earliest possible 
date a reply with fullest particulars will be sent you. Kindly 
render us this little service without delay. 

*o* 
* 


I have a postal order for five shillings in my pocket-book, 
issued on August 19th in a provincial town. Any person 
sending me its correct number shall have it, providing each 
application is accompanied by this notice cut from the 
paper. You can send as many attempts as you please, but 
each attempt must be accompanied by this paragraph. If 
none are correct, the postal order will be sent to the person 
sending the nearest number by Monday, September 12th. 


t * 
* 


I desire to acknowledge the receipt of a subscription to 
the “Morgan Fund” from Mr. Foreman, Junr., of New- 
castle, which was sent to Mr. Rutherford, Daily Leader 
Office, Sunderland. This gentleman is the only donor since 
our last issue, though subscriptions have been sadly needed. 
I regret to hear that our old friend is bending 'neath the 
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weight of years, and the burden of life wearies. To you, 
reader, especially if you have known him in his ripeness, or 
have benefitted by his teaching, to you belongs the privilege 
of helping to lighten the burden, and illumine a path 
that has in it much of darkness. Send on your gift to Mr. 
Rutherford as above, or to this office. 


+ & 
* 


In the Phrenological Journal for August an article by 
Mr. Zyto is directed against a particular Phrenological 
Marriage Bureau. The article is based on an article pub- 
lished in Answers, purporting to be an interview with the 
proprietor of the “ Bureau.” Now, as I am the “ accused ” 
in this case, may I be allowed a word in my own defence. 
Concerning the article in Answers, itwas purely a concoction, 
the wild invention of some hare-brained fellow, who fancied 
he knew, and attributed to me the imaginings of his own 
fevered brain. 

** 

Asa matter of fact, no interview took place, and every 
statement contained in the article was absolutely false. I 
wrote to the editor of the paper stating the fact, and request- 
ing some recognition of it from him, but he had not the 
courtesy to reply either privately or in the pages of his 
paper, though I have waited for three months. I may say that 
I have examined that editor's head (see Answers, May 12, 
1894), possibly that accounts for his desire for revenge on me. 
At any rate, I pity Mr. Zyto for being led into a trap, the more 
so, that, though I am personally unacquainted with that 
gentleman, I have formed a high opinion of his ability as an 
advocate of Phrenological Science, from his contributions to 
the columns of the P.P. 

Ld 

Mr. T. Salt asks why a Professor of Phrenology stated 
that a man who taught and nursed children had small 
Philoprogenitiveness. Not having examined the person 
referred to, I cannot explain this particular case, but it may 
be due to one of many causes. The man may not neces- 
sarily be fond of children though he does teach them, or the 
examiner may have made an error of judgment, or, what is 
equally possible, the “ professor" may have been himself 
ignorant of the subject he “ professed.” Mr. Salt should 
remember that self-advertisement does not confer either 
honesty or ability. 

tit 

He further asks why it is necessary to call in the aid of 
Physiognomy in the correct reading of character. I would 
inform him it is not necessary, and, in my opinion, is a 
distinct disadvantage. I know some phrenologists who 
constantly advocate the necessity for this, but I am bound 
to say that I much prefer the work of the man who confines 
himself to the legitimate application of the principle—that 
the brain is the organ of the mind—and its development as 
manifested in the skull, the only true index of character. 

B * + 
* 

Mr. Salt represents in this matter a large number of 
persons who seek information, and I, therefore, reply 
through this column. He may be assured that if a man 
manifests any powerful faculty, the organ corresponding to 
it will be found large on the skull the opinion of a 
“professor” notwithstanding. The special cultivation of 
any power will result in the gradual enlargement of the skull 
at the location of its brain organ, and must be palpable to 
a really capable phrenologist. The fault lies not in the 
science, but in the practitioner. 
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Phrenological Character Sketch of 
George R. Sims, Esq. 


—0— 
Bv J. Mittotr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


Mr. GEORGE R. Sims has a mental organisation peculiarly 
his own. He possesses some striking characteristics, 

His head is fairly large ; the circumference measurement 
is fully 2274 inches ; but this is not exactly a criterion of his 
mental strength and vigour. The frontal and upper lobes of 
the brain are large, compared with the posterior ; this can be 
judged by the length from the medullary centre (the opening 
of the ears) to the root of the nose (Individuality), and the 
height of the head upwards and forwards from the medullary 
centre. The mentality is also very active. 

The temperament is fairly well-balanced, the vital being 
such as will give a tolerable degree of staying power, yet the 
Mental-motive predominates. There is, however, a strong 
dash of the Sanguine in his make-up, hence he is mentally 
very active and almost equally so physically, preferring, if 
practicable, an active to a sedentary life; rather impulsive, 
highly enthusiastic, and very direct; restless in spirit, yet 
resolute and determined in motive and principle. He 
possesses an indomitable perseverance in the advocacy of 
any cause upon which his mind may:be fixed, and which he 
feels is deserving of being pursued. 

Mr. Sims has proved himself a journalistic, poetic, and 
dramatic genius. It is thus interesting to study and com- 
pare his various mental developments. His strongest mental 
organs, most of which may be seen in the photo, are fairly 
large— Perceptive faculties ; great Human Nature or Intui- 
tion of Mind ; very large Comparison, Causality, Ideality, 
Sublimity, Language, Time, Imitation, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, and Firmness. Fairly large Hope, Appro- 
bativeness, Cautiousness, Constructiveness, Friendship, and 
the Social Organs generally ; moderate Acquisitiveness and 
Concentrativeness ; small Secretiveness, and very small 
Vitativeness. 

His very large organ of Human Nature gives him a keen 
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insight into character. He reads people intuitively. This 
may be said to be the keynote of his character and genius. 
He possesses wonderful tact, not such as comes from Secre- 
tiveness but Intuition. He is not Secretive, and he cannot 
bear cunning, hypocritical, secretive people about him. He 
likes frankness and honesty of purpose almost above every- 
thing. He has the greatest respect for morality and 
goodness. Whatever faults he may have he would disdain 
to hide them. 

He is genial and adaptable in disposition, and his sympa- 
thies are strong and readily aroused. He is tender-hearted, 
generous, kind, and sympathetic to a fault ; but try to take 
a mean advantage, or impose upon him, and he cannot for- 
give you readily. He has the greatest contempt for meanness 
or imposition of any kind, and would speak out against it 
though he offended his best friends, and yet he would grieve 
to have to do this, for he values true friendship greatly. 
There is a strong combination of force and sympathy in his 
nature. 

He values money and property very moderately, He may 
be disposed to gauge success, in a measure, by monetary 
value, but he never could save. He is more capable of 
getting than of saving. 

Though not secretive, he is very cautious. "There is con- 
siderable impulse in his nature. He will frequently appear 
to do things impulsively, yet it is not so, for unless he has 
some practical or intuitive experience of that which he 
undertakes, he would hesitate in undertaking it. 

He possesses, on the whole, a very practical type of head, 
yet his Ideality and Sublimity give him a glowing, though 
robust, imagination, lofty ideas, and poetical and sublime 
sentiments and conceptions. He will desire to carry things 
out on a large, even an exaggerated scale. His large Imita- 
tion enables him to judge of, and appreciate acting to, a 
great nicety. These and other qualities which he possesses 
eminently adapt him for play-writing. He highly appreci- 
ates whatever is grand, noble, and sublime, whether in 
principle, action, sentiment, character, or conception of ideas. 
He possesses great taste for art, of which he would make a 
good critic. He is, in fact, capable of being very critical in 
most things and matters. 

He is sensitive to the opinions of others regarding his 
own character and reputation. He must have been very 
ambitious and aspiring when younger. It is gratifying and 
stimulating to him, while carrying out his own ideas, to feel 
that he is pleasing others; still, he is governed by higher 
motives than that of praise. 

Mirthfulness is not strong. Humour, however, is a very 
marked quality in him, and is the outcome, more especially, 
of Human Nature. 

He is fond of pets and animals, as indicated by large 
Philoprogenitiveness. Had he children he would be likely 
to idolize them. 

His memory for facts and incidents is, on the whole, very 
good, though a little variable, and may sometimes not serve 
him as faithfully as he had calculated, but he remembers 
past occurrences well, and such as were impressed upon his 
mind when younger, or that happened a long time since. 

Vitativeness, or the faculty which gives love of, and tena- 
city to hold on to life, is remarkably small. His cares scarce 
a jot for life for its own sake. It would not trouble him a 
bit if he actually knew that he had to die within the next 
twenty-four hours, yet his Hope enables him to enjoy exist- 
ence ; and were it not for the ties, the duties, responsibilities, 
and interests of his profession, he would be disposed to live 
the most enjoyable and liveliest of lives. 
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ESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
—_ 0: 
.By James Wasp, F.B.P.A. 
—:0:— 
VENERATION, 


VENERATION gives humility of character, respect for the 
aged, for the good, and for reputation. It strengthens 
Friendship and Inhabitiveness in their attachments for friends 
and home ; and, aided by Acquisitiveness, it preserves relics 
and “keepsakes,” old coins, and (especially with large 
Ideality), old pictures. In contemplation of the Deity it 
produces awe and devotion, and aided by Faith * and Hope, 
imparts exalted ideas of God’s nature and “ an assurance and 
realization of future happiness.” Like all the innate or 
basic faculties, Veneration is incapable of destruction. It is 
a constant element in the nature of man, who therefore, will 
always possess some religion or other. It will possibly be 
said by some of the readers of this Zesson that the Austra- 
lian aborigines have no religion ; they may be possessed of 
a religion not easily recognised as such by civilized persons. 
Be this as it may, they žave the moral sentiments, however 
weak and uncultured, as evidenced by those who have be- 
come Christians. A remarkable instance of this was related 
to me by Mr. Williams, of Walthamstow, who possesses the 
skull of one of these. The writer has seen this skull, which 
compares favourably with many skulls of Europeans. 

Mr. Williams tells me that “it belonged to an Australian 
aboriginal who was converted to Christianity, and was after- 
wards speared by the wild blacks in 1866. Ie was twenty- 
six years of age at the time of hisdeath.” The maxillary 
arches are very remarkable for their development, the teeth 
being of unusual size, and enclosed in alveoli of dense bone, 
seemingly as strong as the bone of the jaw. On the right- 
hand sidefof the lower jaw, there is a partially-erupted wisdom- 
tooth which must have given its owner some little trouble. 
The opposite tooth had been erupted for some considerable 
time. The skull shows a very large organ of Veneration. 
By percussion, through the large occipital hole, the skull 
appeared to me (others might dispute this) to be somewhat 
less thick and more dense than in other parts of the cranium, 
in the area of Faith, in the left hemisphere. 

How important then is the teaching of Phrenology, that 
men have an innate faculty manifesting itself through a 
special organ and inclining them to worship the great First 
Cause ! 

In proportion to one’s ignorance is the function of this 
organ perverted to the worship of natural objects and 
phenonema. The Christian belief in the unity of God 
characterises the most intelligent notions of the Supreme 
Being—the author and preserver of the universe. 

Man is therefore a religious being. 

In the East the organ of Veneration appears to have 
great influence over the general conduct of the people. 
They prostrate themselves to the earth in the most servile 
manner. They possess a blind regard for ancient traditions 
and despotic government from which they appear to have 
no desire to free themselves. This especially applies to 
China, India and Japan. In China especially the people 
are faithful to their religious beliefs and have been faithful 
to them from a remote antiquity, that very antiquity 
being a further title to their veneration. 

The gentlest and most modest of men are such as have 


* Faith or Trust is the organ concerned with belief in things marvel- 
lous. 
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weak Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness, with larger Caution, Benevolence, and Love of 
Approbation, and with still larger Veneration. Such a man 
is meek and lowly in heart, deferential to others, and never 
indulges in curt or disrespectful answers when they ask 
disagreeable questions. His politeness is sincere—there is 
no affectation about it. 


The possession of a large endowment of this organ leads 
not only to the preservation of relics, but in exceptional 
cases to a high degree of reverence being paid to them. 
In the Cathedral of Avranches on a stand in the centre 
of the choir, encased ina small golden locket, there is to be 
seen a very small portion of a white textile fabric about 
y inch square, said to be a portion of the Virgin’s veil. The 
writer saw it last Whitsuntide aud wondered whether it was 
really of the texture that Mary would be likely to wear. 


With Veneration but moderately developed men exhibit 
little regard for obsolete and unjust laws. They boidly 
attack abuses, however they may have been consecrated by 
time and custom, and are prepared to sacrifice any institution 
when they are convinced of its uselessness; and it is 
invariably found that Liberals have this organ less developed 
than Benevolence, whilst Conservatives invariably possess 
larger Veneration than Benevolence. 


A criminal is, if possessed of large Combativeness, bold, 
insolent, and insubordinate, only overcome by force, and 
when led to execution neglects the ministrations of the 
chaplain, who, on his part, is deeply moved with such 
vicious conduct. On the other hand, when such a low 
organisation is joined with large Veneration there is 
such a display of devotion and dishonesty as to greatly 
surprise all who are unacquainted with the conflicting 
and unaccountable peculiarities of the human mind. 

When this organ is not well-developed in children, they 
fail to exhibit much reverence or respect for either parent or 
teacher, they are not bashful .in the presence of superiors, 
and if they have large Self-Esteem are invariably impertinent, 
and, with large Firmness, stolidly intractable. They are less 
devotional in church than they ought to be, and when 
possessed of low.organisations, are often profane and do not 
hesitate to mock at things sacred in the eyes of others, 

The history of religious principles is highly interesting 
depending as it does on the combined action of the moral 
and intellectual faculties. The weaker the intellectual 
faculties, the more likely are the moral or religious faculties 
to become perverted so as to lead to the worship of natural 
objects and phenomena. 

The Christian belief in the unity of God characterizes the 
most intellectual notions of the Supreme Being, the Author 
of the Universe, and in Christian countries the athesst is 
almost unknown except in name: to be an atheist it is 
necessary to have some serious deficiency in the religious 
organs, just as the blind man is deficient in the organ of 
sight. It is not strange that the human mind has not been 
able to comprehend the safure of God, for that would 
require one to be at least His equal, but to be religious, to 
feel reverence for the religion or cult that has been taught us 
by our parents and encouraged by our environment and edu- 
cation, has been an expected and a natural result. The 
articles of faith, whether as regards belief in a Creator, in 
Providence, in man's degeneration and repurification, and in 
the future state, as taught in Divine Revelation, depend 
largely on the intellectual. powers and on the compound 
sentiment arising from the combined action of Veneration 
and Faith. 


THE POPULAR 
CHARACTER READING. 


—Qo-———— 
Bv R. M. RHAM. 
——0—— 


THE wisest and most learned in all ages have given much 
thought .and energy to the investigation of man's mental 
life. He was first studied astrologically. Sages and 
philosophers at one time believed that the character, happi- 
ness, and circumstances of man depended upon, and were 
influenced by, the particular stars that were in the 
ascendant at the time of his birth. The most important 
questions were: Under what star, planet, or what phase of 
the moon was he born? This being known, his whole life 
was mapped out for him ; but as the facts of the case were, 
however, more thoroughly investigated, it was found that a 
man could materially change the destiny marked out for 
him by the stars—could alter the conditions fixed by them, 
and in general could counteract their influences by the 
exercise of judgment and circumspection, so that astrology 
ultimately came to be looked upon by some people as 
insufficient, and they gradually lost faith in its teachings. 

Man was then studied physiognomically, His form, the 

general build of his body, and the peculiarities of his face 
were observed, because these were supposed to accompany 
certain marked traits of character; but as people became 
more and more acquainted with the manifestation of mind, 
they found the face alone, or the general form of the 
individual, was not sufficient to indicate all the peculiarities 
of mind. 

Man was then studied pAysiologicad/y ; but ultimately that 
did not satisfy the enquiring mind. It was found that other 
aids were necessary to fully unfold the nature of man. It 
was then observed that there was a striking coincidence 
between the shape of the head, and the character of the 
individual; hence organology, cranioscopy, or PAreno/agy, 
was hailed by many as the key to unlock the mysteries of 
metaphysical science. 

The science of Phrenology does not profess to read the 
spiritual nature of man, whether he loves God or not ; but 
it furnishes a key to the native powers of the mind, 
that supply a tendency or inclination to manifest the 
emotions of love and devotion, to exercise the intellect, 
&c. Phrenology has a scientific foundation, inasmuch as it 
recognises that the different powers of the mind have 
different media of manifestation. It asserts that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, that it is composed of 
various centres corresponding to the different powers of 
the mind. It argues that if the brain were one whole un- 
divided organ, the mind would be simply one undivided 
power manifested through a simple medium ; but that 
the mind, being divided into many and distinct powers, 
the brain also is divided into as many distinct and 
various nerve centres, or organs. There is a relationship 
between these parts, and the powers of the mind. Many, 
however, are not prepared to admit the truth of these 
positions for want of sufficient investigation into their 
claims for consideration; but a thorough knowledge of the 
subject will carry conviction to any unprejudiced mind. 

The brain is the crowning and most important organ of 
the body, and with the aid of the nervous system, performs 
the highest functions. The other organs of the body serve 
simply as media through which the mind manifests itself. 
Character is indicated by every organ and function of the 
body, but more especially by the form of the brain. The 

face expresses the state of the mind at the time of its 
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action. Every element of mind has several distinct modes 
ot manifesting itself—in the speech, emphasis, and tone of 
voice, expression of face, gesture, walk, attitude, &c.—and it 
is very interesting to note the manner in which different 
faculties express themselves, how they pose the body, con- 
tort ‘the features, elevate and depress the muscles and so- 
forth, When Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
excited, they give a low, basilar sound and tone to the voice, 
sometimes a very harsh, severe, and strong tone. The 
organs in the base of the brain contract the muscles of the 
face, and incline them in a downward direction. Those of 
the coronal region, draw the muscles upwards. If Mirthful- 

‘ness be excited the corners of the eyes and mouth are 
turned upwards; hence the smile; every wrinkle in the 
face is turned towards the organ of Mirthfulness. If Ideality 
and Sublimity be excited, the gestures are extended as 
far as possible, whereas, if Secretiveness be in exercise, the 
arms are contracted and held near the body, the coat is 
buttoned up, the person looks slyly out the corners of the 
eyes, whispers and winks instead of speaking aloud, and 
the gestures are never bold and free. Cautiousness throws 
the head on one side ; and there is a timidity and irresolu- 
tion, not only in the walk, but in the voice, gestures, and 
general movements. 

If space permitted it would be interesting to indicate the 
natural language of each organ. When this is understood, 
the character can be easily read by the attentive observer 
of the ordinary actions of an individual, Human nature 
varies with stock, quality, and perfection of organization, 
hence the natural differences are manifested in 
susceptibility, clearness, intensity, strength, tenacity, and 
power to command, or go thorough severe trials. The 
shape of the organization as a whole, the development of 
the brain and the manifestations of character, strictly 
harmonize one with the other. When there is a certain form 
of head, one may invariably find a certain kind of character. 
If the head is high and fully developed, it shows there is a 
lofty tone of mind ; but if the head is low and broad in the 
base, then the mind is one that seeks gratification of a worldly 
character ; so if the head is long the mind is penetrating 
and extended in the range of its action. If the forehead 
is sharp, the mind has a similar characteristic. If the head 
is narrow and sharp, the mind is narrow, but takes direct 
views of a subject. A head broad in the temples and frontal 
region takes comprehensive views of things. Thus in read- 
ing character, we have not to take into account one or two 
parts of man, but the whole man—temperament (health, 
quality, and activity of the physiological constitution) head, 
face, hands, and feet, everything in fact, connected with 
him, and if we do that, we can read him like a book, for 
man, like everything else in nature, is built upon principles, 
not hap-hazard, and therefore everything about him has a 
meaning, and that meaning is decipherable by those who 
have studied mental organization. 
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Circumstances Alter Cases. 


FARMER's WirkE.—'* Well, what do you want?” 

Tramp (with big stick)—'' Wot do I want, eh? 1 
want—” 

FARMER (appearing unexpectedly)—“ What are you 
coming around people’s houses for with a big stick like 
that ?” 

Tramp (meekly)—I jus’ picked this up to chew on, sir, 
an’ I dropped in to see if th’ lady wouldn't give me a little 
salt to flayour it,” 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Bv Sicnor Crispi, F.B.P.A. 
—: 0 :— 
It is desirable that some confirmation 
Was First, Should he made of the statements comprised 


in the recent letter from Mr. Gallatie, in re 
a phrenological bust showing the convolu- 
tions of the brain s sifu on the right side of the head. As 


no one has supported that gentleman's defence of my prior | 


claim, I must perforce do so myself. This bust was un- 
doubtedly published many years prior to the one of similar 
description announced tn the columns of the P. P., and a few 
particulars regarding it may not be without interest to 
phrenologists. The original cast was from a post-mortem 
subject, but, as the countenance was so indicative of death, 
I added in substitution a model face, and prepared several 
copies which were principally distributed amongst a few 
intimate friends, including the printer of the attached labels 
—Mr. Steel of West Hartlepool—in whose shop window the 
bust was exhibited in 1866, side by side with one issued by 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Society. 


* + 
* 


Our old friend, Mr. Nicholas Morgan, 

Prof. Morgan's visited me about 1879 ; and greatly admired 

Visit. this bust, asking why I did not register it, as 

it was a good thing. I replied to the effect 

that it was a post-mortem subject, and as there never were 

two brains exactly alike, it was not worth the trouble. I have 

never sent out many copies owing to inability to produce 

, them and label the organs on one side, and the convolutions 

on the other, for the price named on the labels, and people 
begrudged paying more “ unless it came from London.” 


* 9 
* 


Here, allow me to correct another error on 
Original the part of our worthy '* Cranion," who is 
Experimenting. apparently unaware that other experimenters 
besides Dr. D. have fully verified the localiz- 
ation of the functions of the cerebellum as laid down by 
Drs, Gall, Broussais, and others. At the time when I 
prepared this bust showing the convolutions of the different 
organs, I was busily engaged in verifying Gall on the cere- 
bellum, by experiments on living animals, and was afterwards 
joined by Dr. J. Wilson, M.R.P.S., when he and I jointly 
carried out a further series of experiments until the passing 
of the vivisection acts prevented further effort in this direc- 
tion. I wel remember Dr. Wilson's indignant protest 

against them. 

* s 
* 

The story of some of our adventures 
Rough would almost read like romance, and raise 
on the “P.P.” the hair of some of your readers. Had our 
` editor not placed his veto on the discus- 
sion of ovariotomy in the pages of this Journal, no doubt a 
selection of cases which came under my personal supervision 
would have been made public. Since those dissecting days, 
I have carefully noted many cases of necessary operations 
on man, and followed with deep interest the concomittant 
mental results, and personally never agreed with the idea 
that such matter should be excluded from the pages of the 
P. P. as a scientific journal, I can only add that the whole 
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series of experiments and observed cases of accidents fully 
confirmed the opinion of Gail as laid down in his master 
work on the cerebellum, and I am surprised that any medi- 
cal man possessing even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
anatomy of the brain should ever doubt the fact that the 
cerebellum is the seat of the organ of Amativeness. 


* & 
* 


The amount of respect paid to anything 
from London is quite surprising. It almost 
inclines one to wish oneself in that happy 
hunting-ground, when we, in the provinces 
read of the thousands who go yearly to have their heads ex- 
amined. I once had a bumptious young greenhorn fresh from 
London City, call upon me in all the gloss of silk hat and other 
etceteras belonging to a city swell, who began to edify me 
regarding the configuration of the famous Mary Ann Cotton, 
the Auckland Poisoner,and upon my requesting the authority 
for his observations, gave it as Madame Tussaud’s collection, 
He grew quite indignant when J said the cast he had seen 
was a spurious one, and insinuated my audacity in contra- 
dicting anything from London. I replied very quietly, 
* Well, I ought to know, as I took the cast, and only three 
are in existence, one at the jail, one in the Edinburgh col 
lection, and I have the third." He looked very doubtful, 
but conviction dawned upon him when I showed the cast 
and the mark of the rope. 


Who took 
the Cast ? 


* + 
* 


My last months notes having reference to 
Cause of the head of Mr. Lawson, called attention to 
Retentiveness. the extraordinary retentiveness of his memory. 
This condition gives rise to a most interesting 
problem, viz., upon what basis does this peculiar retentive- 
ness depend? Combe held the opinion that depth of the 
superficial grey matter of the convolutions, and the depth 
of the sulci in the substance of the brain gave or accom- 
panied this retentiveness. Certainly, facts which have 
come under my own notice tend to verify this in 
half-dozen or so of persons I have known, and, whose 
brains I have had the opportunity of examining after death, 
while recalling their variation in retentiveness. It appears, 
however, to depend upon the presence of /arger brain 
cells in addition to the causes attributed by Combe. For 
some time I have been searching for an outward sign of the 
depth of the grey matter, and have noted that the rule 
given by Sidney Smith is not very far from the truth. 
oe eee 


Correct Diagnosis. 


SHrewp Docror—‘I see what's the matter. Pts 
mental strain—too much worry.” 

Business Man—“ What do you advise ? ” 

* Change of scene." 

* Where to?” 

* Oh, almost any country where there is no extradition 


treaty." 


A COMPLIMENT.—A few evenings since a coarse upstart 
having exhibited his ill- manners in the presence of a witty 
young lady, she remarked, “ He's almost a perfect brute. 
All he lacks is instinct." 

Orders for Dr. Davies’ work on the Cerebellum are being 
received. Readers who have not yet had this interesting 
little book should secure one without delay. Price two 
shillings direct frora this office, 
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SECRETARY's NOTICES. 


IN September, no General Meeting of the Members of 
the Association will be held. The first General Meeting 
after the vacation will be held on Tuesday 11th October, 
instead of the 4th. The meeting will take the form of a 
* popular evening," and speeches will be given by Messrs. 
Webb, Melville and Rev. Geo. Freeman, and practical delin- 
eating of character wil be given during the evening. 
Members will kindly note the change of evening and the 
cause of the change. 

A trip to Paris on the 3oth September is contemplated, 
and the General Meeting if held on the 4th October as 
usual, might prevent the attendance of such Members as 
would enjoy extending their stay in Paris to a week. The 
preparations for the Paris trip are in progress—the object 
being a visit to Dr. Gall's tomb on 1st October. 

A wreath,—subscribed for by Members unable to go, and 
who are in sympathy with the movement, will be laid upon 
the tomb. Subscriptions toward the purchase of the wreath 
are invited. The Railway Company are willing, provided 
thirty tickets are taken, to make a considerable reduction on 
the ordinary charges for conveyance. In order to make 
effective preparations, it is necessary that Members, or 
friends of Members, who have decided to make this trip, 
should send in their names, immediately, to the Secretary, 
British Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Time is short. 

On the gth November (Lord Mayor's Day) the usual Con- 
ference will be held, but on slightly different lines to those 
of former years. Country Members will be welcomed, as 
usual, and it is hoped that they will muster strongly. 

At the December General Meeting, Mr. H. C. Donovan 
will give a paper that should be of interest, on the organ of 
* Individuality." 

The classes in Phrenology will be held in the Autumn, 
and, the Council of the Association have arranged with 
Professor Hubert to undertake a course of ten lessons. The 
fee is £1 1s. for the course. Last year these lessons were 
much appreciated, and it is necessary that any who wish to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of studying the Science, 
should send in their names early to the Secretary. These 
classes will be held on Friday evenings at 8 o'clock, com- 
mencing October 14th, and will be available for ladies as 
well as gentlemen. 

Applicants for the Diploma of the Association should 
write to the Secretary of the Examining Board, British 
Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

The scheme of Examination consists of a First-Class or 
Second-Class “preliminary” Examination, either of which 
can be taken by the candidate. A candidate holding a 
Government Parchment, being an University Graduate, hav- 
ing passed Oxford and Cambridge Locals (senior) College of 
Preceptors (senior) medical preliminary or pharmacentical 
preliminary, may obtain a “ Preliminary " Certificate, without 
sitting for the Examination, provided his qualifications are 
submitted to the Board of Examiners, and the preliminary 
Fee is paid. The Final Examination which is purely 
phrenological, (Theoretical, and practical), must be passed 
by all candidates. The fees are “ preliminary” (First or 
Second) ros. 6d., Final £2 2s. The first examination will 
be held on Wednesday, October 26th, 
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On July 26th, —Mr. Eli Parish read a paper on “ The Old 
and New Classifications of the Temperaments.” A proper 
knowledge of these conditions and their effects—he con 
sidered— were essential where the Science of Phrenology 
was practised as an Art. For upon them depended the 
various modifications and phases, subject, of course, to 
cranial development. He compared the “ Ancient,” “Old,” 
and the “ New” methods briefly, shewing where they agreed, 
and also in what points they differed. 

August oth,—Mr. James Davis gave a public address 
upon “ The General Utility of Phrenology.” The lecturer 
remarked that this subject was one which phrenologists held 
very dear ; for they all recognised to what an extent it could 
be used for the benefit and advancement of the human race. 
He regretted that the public had not, as yet, given it it’s 
due consideration as a practical science—they rather treating 
it as a something to superficially entertain and amuse 
only, not as something which has as an ideal, the welfare of 
mankind, This may be on account of the unforturate 
practices of some of its so-called “ Professors.” He earnestly 
wished for the time to come when these should be 
banished, and Phrenology and its teaching universally used, 
thereby aiding man to recognize his capabilities and his 
failings. 
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On Saturday evening, the 13th inst., a lecture on 
Phrenology was delivered in Mount Horam Chapel, by Mr. 
R. W. Brown. The lecturer intimated that Phrenology was 
worthy of consideration by all classes. Its immediate 
relationships with humanity are observable everywhere, and 
it clearly teaches us how to harmonise the manifestations of 
conduct with the conditions of mind and body. “As a 
man thinketh, so is he,” isan axiom worth remembering. 
They who propogate theories in antithesis to Phrenology 
are but obviously manifesting their profound ignorance of 
this subject. “To be of use ought to be the aim of life,” said 
Sir Isaac Pitman, but even this admonition, though an 
admirable one, is still fraught with difficulty, so far as 
relates to its fulfilment by many persons. Parental neglect 
in tutoring offspring has led to useless, wasted lives, and 
often to sins of a more atrocious character, such as 
murder, robbery, &c. To be of use it is first of all 
essential to “know ourselves,” and having ascertained this 
information, we should thereby be able to adapt ourselves 
in usefulness according to our capabilities. Phrenology is 
the science which accurately reveals this secret to humanity, 
and no one who desires to advance in life can ignore this 
practical subject without revealing an injudicious attitude of 
conduct. A vicious and ignorant man does not appreciate 
the beauty of goodness, and hence Phrenology is despised 
by such persons. “O wad some power the giftie gie us, to 
see our sin as others see us," has been fulfilled in the 
revelation of Phrenology, which uncovers and discovers to 
mankind their true condition. During the evening a lady 
and gentleman were publicly examined, and certified to the 
accuracy of the delineations. 

 — € —  —— — ——H 

The Fowler Institute commences its autumn course of 
lectures at Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, on Wednes- 
day, the 14th inst. W. Brown, Esq., will deliver the opening 
lecture. 
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Tur CEREBELLUM. By H. Davies, M.D., LL.D. 
Nichols & Co., 2s,—Many years have elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of a work dealing with the subject of cerebellar 
function, on phreno-medical lines, and, if only on these 
grounds the appearance of the admirable work before 
us must be hailed wlth interest and satisfaction by every 
good phrenologist. 

'That the ordinary reader may be enabled to clearly grasp 
the point of difference existent between physiologist and 
phrenologist, it will be as well to state here that the former 
investigator recognises the brain part under consideration as 
constituting the “centre for co-ordination of bodily move- 
ments," while the latter has during a century, maintained 
that the same organ is "the seat of the amatory propensity." 

. This divergence of doctrine, has it is needless to add, proved 
one great stumbling-block to the scientific acceptance of the 
phrenological position, and hence, every endeavour to har- 
monise these differences, or shed fresh light upon this 
questio vexata, cannot be too highly commended. 

Dr. Davies has tackled the question in characteristicallyable 
manner, and his tabulated facts based upon actual practical 
experiments are in themselves an eloquent tribute to his im- 
partiality, patience, and courageous advocacy of truth, and 
must we think awaken renewed interest in medical as well 
as phrenological circles. 

To the immortal Gall is due the modern discovery of the 
procreative centre in the cerebellum, although it is evident 
the ancients were not without some similar knowledge. 
Among them Apollonius of Rhodes writes in this connection 
of “the fire which attacks the nerves, and makes itself felt 
even bekind the head," while Hippocrates states that "the 
Scythians produced impotency by cutting the veins dehind 
the ears." That remarkable man Emanuel Swedenborg, in 
his work on the Human Brain expressed the distinct opin- 
ion, that while not who//y devoted to this purpose, the 
cerebellum represented the centre of control over lamour 
physique. T. P. Reimbold, of the University of Berlin, 
issued in 1826, a statement of numerous facts to prove that 
the phrenological doctrine of the cerebellum is true, 
* Georget was of opinion that in regard to the function of 
this organ,Gall had collected the greatest number of proofs. 

Broussais’ strongly expressed views, translated by Geo. 
Combe, and published in the Zancef, advocated the same 
conviction, while Dr. Vimont in his splendid Comparative 
Phrenology, presented to the French Institute, emphasised 
the phrenological teaching, and pertinently enquires, “ What 
part of the cerebro-nervous system is connected with the 
propensity of propagation if not the cerebellum ?" 

Dr. Carpenter's objections t were replied to by T. S. 
Prideaux. t 

Dr. Davies is thus thoroughly justified in stating that the 
phrenological contention is based upon facts equal to any 
that have been adduced against it. Dr. Davies while * not 
inferring from his list of cases, that the cerebellum is 
restricted in its operations to a single function” (p. 14)— 
* certainly ascribes to it the regulation of generative move- 
ment" (p. 28), and to him, therefore, must be awarded 
the undoubted honour of being the first of his profession, in 
the present day, to publicly harmonise the conflicting 
opinions to which we have referred. : 

Dr. Davies' accounts of the effects produced by the appli- 
cation of external depressants over the cerebellar region, and 


* De Cerehelni inter elSystema Genetalium Sympathia.” Berlin: 1826. 
TU Princ Hum. Physiol.” Sth edition, pp. 651-56. £* Zoist" 4: 480. 
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his remarkable discovery of “a peculiar spongy consistency 
in a particular cerebellum spot, close to the Vermiform Pro- 
cess, in cases of epilepsy, an appearance not discoverable in 
the same locality of the cerebella of brains, with no epileptic 
history,” are deserving of the closest attention, and point to 
ultimate results’ of far-reaching importance to the human 
race. We cannot too strongly recommend this valuable 
work to the notice of all our readers, both medical and 
phrenological, and consider it a first fruit of yet greater 
things from the pen of its talented author. 


CROSSING THE LEGS. 


——0——— 


Bv Rev. E. MORRELL F.B.P.A. 
——Q—— 


THE writer does not wish to say that it is best to walk 
with the legs crossed. Or that he has seen any child bom 
with, and fated to have this deformity ; nor that leg-crossing 
is written as a fixed rule in any good book of etiquette. 
Yet, how prevalent is this unsightly and very unhealthy prac- 
tice. I mean the habit of crossing the legs when sitting. 

We offer many impious insults to the Divine architect of 
our bodies in vainly pretending to improve upon our wonder- 
ful structure, by destructive notions and practices, and few 
are more pernicious than that of crossing the legs. 

The foolish and difficult habit is so wrought into the sit- 
ting posture, of both males and females, of all grades of 
society, that it seems unreasonable to say it is tolerated 
under the blissful ignorance of Nature's physiological and 
hygienic laws. Yet, the following facts plainly point to either 
woeful ignorance or wilful neglect. In the first place, it is 
generally understood, that there are several large and im- 
portant blood vessels or arteries carefully located behind the 
knee which convey the blood to and from the feet, together 
with sensation and motive power ; hence, when a person sits 
down, throws one leg over the other, resting a// the weight 
of the leg there, the arteries, veins, and nerves having this 
neverintendcd pressure to bear, the blood vessels become 
crushed and their walls pressed together, thus more or less 
suspending both blood circulation and sensation. This 
cause, what is known as “ pins and needles," and “cramp” 
in the feet. This simply means that old nature will not 
stand outraging any longer, and so gives us these gentle 
hints, and it is at our peril that we ignore them, for if this 
leg-crossing be continued thus for any great length of time, 
without the relief of “lifting and changing,” all sensation 
and motion would be lost to the lower extremities of the 
body. 

Now, women, as a rule, do considerably more sitting than 
men. Whether this arises from any constitutional tenden- 
cies, or from woman's supposed daily duties, does not con- 
cern us in this connection. But conceding this rule, and 
that at the present time leg-crossing is almost inseparably 
connected with much sitting, we should not be surprised to 
find the feminine gender in general suffering more of the 
traceable consequences of this habit than men, in the shape 
of cold feet, almost perpetual headaches, proverbial bad legs, 
varicose veins, ulcers, etc., etc. Crossing the legs has done 
all this in too many cases. Therefore, all who value good 
health and comfort should not cross-question this habit for 
an hour, but give it up now and forever. Anyhow, if I 
should see any lady or gentleman practising this inelegant 
posture of the body, after this I shall conclude that they are 
not sufficiently educated to have read HEALTH-CULTURK. 
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THE CENTENARY OF PHRENOLOGY, 


By Joun MELVILLE, Vice-Pres. B.P.A. 


Tis event must not be confounded with the centenary 
of Dr. Gall’s birth, which occurred on March 9, 1858, just 
over 40 years ago, and was celebrated rather by ‘‘the 
golden voice of silence,” than by oration or festival. 

The present revival of the memory of our great philo- 
sopher and feunder is therefore one referable to his first 
written announcement of his great discoveries. It has 
been stated, and on good authority, that Gall’s first public 
lectures were delivered at his own house in Vienna, in 
1796, and in consequence certain phrenologists preferred 
to celebrate the year 1896, as a centennial anniversary. 
The date selected, however, by the British Phrenological 
Association, of London, for a similar period of special 
distinction, is that on which Dr. Gall’s first authoritative 
announcement of his weighty and wonderful discoveries 
were made known to the world in printed form, over the 
signature of Gall himself, This, in the form of a now 
historic letter, written to his friend Baron Joseph, Fred- 
erick von Retzer, appears in another column of this 
magazine. The communication is dated Oct. 1, 1798, 
and, unlike much of his later correspondence which was 
si ned “Dr. Joseph Gall," bears the simple signature 

all" The actual letter is not known to be in exis- 
tence, but Baron Retzer, presumably with Gall's consent, 
communicated its contents to the “ Mercure Allemande," 
or *Mercur Deutsche," a paper edited by C. M. Weiland, 
and printed at Wiemar. It may be seen in the third 
volume, new series, of that journal. As the letter was not 
published until some weeks after the rst Oct., the B.P.A. 
will celebrate the date on which it was printed in the 
Mercur by sending a deputation to Gall’s tomb in the 
Cemetery of Pére Lachaise, Paris, where a memorial 
wreath will be reverently deposited. 


It may be of interest to state that our own Kensal 
Green Cemetery is laid out on the plan of the Pére 
Lachaise. In this latter spot heavy fighting took place 


during the Franco-Prussian war, and many monuments 
were injured, but, fortunately, that of our immortalized 
founder escaped destruction, hence those phrenologists 
who thither bend their way "during the present autumn, 
will be able to gaze upon the actual monument raised by 
nas subscription, and stand upon the s where 

octors Broussais, Vimont, Fossati, Fontanelli, Bourdon, 
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and ;Laudrée delivered long ago the tribute of their 
orations over those remains which, though dead, yet seem 
to speak in clarion tones a message of mercy to the world. 
Gall’s skull is carefully preserved in the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, and a description of his head may be seen 
in vol. 20 of the “ Edinburgh Phren. Journal.” The 
same record containsin vol. 19 somerescued correspondence 
of Gall, with anecdotes and reliques in vol. 17. The skull of 
his coadjutor Spurzheim reposes in the museum of Harvard 
University, whither it was conveyed after the dissolution 
of the old Boston Phrenological Association. The mortal 
remains of George Combe sleep in the Dean Cemetery, 
Edinburgh, but the spirit which prompted these great 
leaders in their struggles to establish our science, lives 
still, and should inspire all workers for Phrenology, with 
increased enthusiasm and zeal. 

Unfortunately, much of Gall’s literary work was 
destroyed by a relative, The complete edition of his 
great French work in 4 folio volumes, with atlas has 
never been published in England, although the necessary 
carefultranslation was diligently made for that purpose 
years ago by Edmund Sheppard Symes, M.D., of London, 
who died before he could carry out its production—a 
great misfortune to the poeemi cause. The 
original price of the folio edition was 960 francs ; while 
issued concurrently therewith appeared a series in 4 
quarto volumes of letterpress with the folio atlas, at 480 
francs. Vol. 1 appeared in 1810, vols. Z and 3 in 1812 
and 1818 respectively. These represent the results of 
the united efforts of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, with the 
exception of the latter half of vol. 3, which, with vol. 4, 
issued in 1819, were completed by Gall alone. 

To Spurzheim and George Combe, therefore, we are 
indebted for the best early English literature dealing with 
our science, but during the past hundred years many able 
writers have added to the stores of phrenological know- 
ledge, and as we drink at the cisterns provided by their 
noble and self-sacrificing efforts and struggles, may we all 
be filled with renewed vigour, hope, and determination 
to do all we can to promote the advancement of true 
Phrenology—placing our science before mere self-seeking, 
the good we shall surely achieve before mere financial 
considerations, though the latter have their place; setting 
aside the spirit of self-glorification—that certain badge of 
ignorance—abandoning petty captious methods for those 
combining courage and generosity ; forgetting those evils 
which lie behind, let us while celebrating our centenary 
press toward that mark above which shines the star of 
charity, herald of a new-born century of labour, 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 
CONVINCED AND CONVICTED. . 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a 
Half Guinea has been sent to its authoress :— 
Miss Annie Gumm, 
The Ferns, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


“ WHAT a lucky fellow you are, Mordaunt !” exclaimed 
Jack Osborne, not without a touch of envy in his tone. 
* Pretty wife, clever children, happy home, to say nothing 
of the proverbial nest egg—surely is summed up here all 
that the heart of man could desire." 

Ralph Mordaunt looked up with a quiet smile of satis- 
faction. The two men sat in a shady corner of the 
conservatory, a chess-table between them. After the 
excitement of a draw, the play had palled somewhat. 
With a half sigh, Jack continued : *Ialways consider the 
week-end spent with you theone thing needful for recruit 
and rest, but this time the charm has failed to work. I 
feel niore dissatisfied than ever, yet surely I have all I 
want." 

He leaned back with a half-comical gesture, looking 
up at his friend for approval. But this time Ralph did 
not answer with his usual light badinage, 

“ Handsome, gifted, wealthy, free, 
Surely Fortune favours thee," 
Instead he gazed half-pityingly down upon the tall, lithe 
figure reclining with such unconscious grace upon the 
wicker lounge. He knew, far better than most men, his 
friend's innate capacity, the power lying dormant for 
lack of definite aim and steady concentration. 

Ralph spoke again, somewhat sternly, “ You want a 
wife." 

“Yes!” Jack looked up startled at his friend's tone. 
" No doubt about it, my dear fellow; a wife, a wife's the 
main thing. What would you advise now ? Shall I go 
on exhibition ticketed—' Whose choice’ ? " 

* Be serious, Jack, if you can. You know quite well 
no mere society woman could satisfy you. You want a 
woman with a soul." 

* Yes, Ralph, that's just what I do want—a woman 
like your wife. But how am I to find her?” 

Rarely had Mordaunt seen his friend so moved. 

* Did I never tell you how I met my wife ? " 

“No.” 

“ Then you shall hear the story now. Until the last 
ten years my life was spent at Nairnby, a village in 
Essex. My business brought me daily to Buxton, a busy 
market town, and it was during my journey to and fro 
I first met Marjorie. Somewhat conservative in my 
habits, I invariably selected the same carriage to travel 
in, and it was not until some time had elapsed that I 
noticed une of the other passengers possessed the same 
propensity. By degrees I became familiar with a neutral- 
tinted figure crouched in the farther corner, and a pale 
though piquant face flitted between the pages of my 
newspaper. Buxton was her destination also, and scarcely 
had the train stopped ere she sprang on to the platform, 
and was lost to sight among the crowd. Not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years at most, her pile of books and 
studious air convinced me that she was a “sweet girl 
graduate," one of the many who migrated from the vil- 
lages for the beiter educational advantages provided in 
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Buxton. About this time I was persuaded to spend a 
few days with a friend living about halfway between 
Nairnby and Buxton, which necessitated my joining the 
train at Earling Junction. One morning, after a des- 
perate rush, IJ burst into the nearest carriage like a 
whirlwind, causing the solitary occupant to jump from 
her seat in some alarm. Turning to apologise, I per- 
ceived that the young lady was none other than my 
daily companion. To recover her scattered papers was 
the work of a moment ; but, in handing them to their 
owner, I noticed the diagram of a Phrenological Head 
upon the cover of the topmost magazine. Surprise and 
disgust were my first feelings, and my manner was 
markedly cold as I restored the offending papers. 

“* Surely, you do not study such a pos subjcct as 
that?’ [ remarked; somewhat scornfully. To my sur- 
prise, instead of being crushed by my attitude, she rose to 
the occasion. 

“Indeed, I do; and it is by far the most interesting 
and useful of all my studies.’ 

“Thereupon a discussion arose between us upon the 
merits and demerits of the science in question. She 
informed me, too, in a simple, artless way, that she was 
employed as a type-writer in the office of the well-known 
‘Buxton Express.’ Her parents being dead, she resided 
with a maiden aunt, a feeble and somewhat eccentric old 
lady. The journey proved all too short for me that 
morning; but my little friend, Marjorie Maynall, in- 
formed me of a lecture to be given in the Town Hall, at 
which a number of eminznt men were expected to be 
present, the subject being, ‘Phrenology ; its use and 
abuse.’ The evening of the meeting found me in the 
Town Hall, an earnest and attentive listener. I need 
not enter into detail. Let it suffice that when I reached 
Nairnby, armed with books and pamphlets relating to 
the Science, I was fully enrolled as its latest student. 
Many delightful talks with Marjorie followed this new 
departure, and I became one of the most enthusiastic 
disciples of Gall and Spurzheim. Moreover, a deeper 
knowledge of Phrenology only served to convince me of 
the truth of its assertions. I found, to my great delight, 
the high opinion I had formed regarding the character 
of Marjorie was in no wise lessened by being exposed to 
the searchlight of the science. Indeed, I understood her 
far better, and appreciated her even more, after applying 
this test. Our natures, too, were particularly harmonious, 
and I desired nothing better than to make her my wife. 
Accordingly, after several duty calls at ‘The Rosary’ 
(the home of Marjorie's aunt), we became engaged. A 
short, sweet dream of bliss followed, and then came the 
calamity that threatened to wreck my life. For I was 
accused of forgery—accused and found guilty of forging 
my master's name on various cheques for large sums of 
money. The facts were dead against me ; I could only 
assert my innocence. The best efforts of my friends 
proved alltoo futile, and I was sentenced to five years' 
imprisonment. JI started prison life in the infirmary, and 
was likely to continue there, being completely broken 
down in health. I had received one visitor, however, my 
master. He appeared shocked at the change in my 
appearance, and was nervous and uneasy in manner. 

“I never thought it would come to this, indeed, m 
boy, he said, brokenly. ‘Confound the money! it 
should have fallen through for me ; but Horace pushed 
the thing too far.' 

* Horace was his only son, a conceited young ape and 
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a fashionable dandy. He was rather popular with the 
ladies, though ; and had even dared to address Marjorie 
on one occasion. Needless to say, he had to account to 
me for his impertinence ; consequently, he bore me no 
goodwill. Imagine, then, my horror and disgust when 
that blundering old idiot, his father, informed me that 
‘Horace was going to marry that modest little Maynall 
girl, and settle down. He always liked her, you know,’ 
went on the old man, disregarding my agitation, ‘ but 
you were first in the field.’ ith an almost superhuman 
effort I rose up in bed, striving to speak, but only makin 

inarticulate sounds. e old man fled in alarm, and 

fell back in the delirium of brain fever. i 

A soft, cool touch upon my brow, a woman's voice, 
were my next recollections, and I opened my eyes to find 
Marjorie bending above me. I rallied slowly, but it was 
some weeks before I was able to hear Marjorie’s explana- 
tion. 

“t We knew,’ she began, ‘you were perfectly innocent 
of the charge brought against you ; but when that ter- 
rible sentence was pec our only hope lay in the 
discovery of the real criminal. With this purpose in 
view I repaired to your office, intending to hold an 
interview with your former master. He was away in the 
country at the time ; but Horace was there, and ex- 

ressed deep concern for you, promising me all the aid 
in his power. I never liked Horace Wynton, as you 
know, but felt grateful for the kind feeling he expressed 
toward you, and followed him readily through the 
different offices where you were wont to work, I cate- 
chised the clerks, but they were mere youths—quite too 
artless to be concerned in such a serious matter. I was 
disappointed at my lack of success, and also becoming 
impatient with Horace, who continued to detain me for 
no definite purpose. He soon began to press his suit 
upon me, whereupon I became alarmed and left his 
presence, One thing, however, struck me oddly. Though 
not by any means ill-looking, there was something about 
Horace which jarred upon me terribly—his head. I had 
become so accustomed to form an estimate of character 
from a casual inspection, that I had no difficulty in 
defining the reason for this antipathy. Horace Wynton's 
head was extremely broad abovethe ears, of only medium 
height, and inferior quality. This, combined with his 
professed friendship towards yourself, first aroused my 
suspicions, and by dint of careful inquiry I soon learned 
that Horace was deep in debt and a ccnfirmed gambler. 
Soon circumstances arose which enabled me to press the 
matter more closely, with the result that, being arrested, 
he confessed ail. 

* [ had no words adequate to express my thanks to my 
amateur detective, but I did the next best thing—I 
blessed Phrenology." 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The opening meeting of the Autumn Session of the 
above Institute was held on Wednesday, Sept. 14th. In 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Wm. Brown, President, 
Mr. D. T. Elliott read a short paper, which was followed 
by a few remarks on Facial Expression by Mr. Daubeney, 
of Weymouth. The examination of a head as practical 
demonstration of the science brought the meeting to a 
close. There was a good attendance of members and 
friends, and several new members have been added since 
the close of last session, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Bv Si@nor Crispr, F.B.P.A. 


SoME correspondents courteously ask me 
Methods of questions regarding brain measurements, 
Measurement. and one in particular enquires how to ac- 
curately measure the organs, giving some 
conflicting statements from other savants' directions. 
Whilst I would pay all due respect to anyone's method, 
if upon applying it to practice 1 found it would not bear 
the practical test of experience, I would at once discard 
it, and look out for a better rule. Even Geo. Combe, for 
whom I have the most profound respect, falls into the 
error of estimating length from the medulla oblongata. 
Thus I am not astonished to find so many others giving 
us those illustrations, reminding one of the spokes of a 
wheel radiating from the axle. 
se 
Q 


REFER to the landmarks I have already 

Bise is = ]aid down in a previous number, and 
Estimative. closely master those points; then you will 
be in the position of having indisputable 

stationary points for mathematical measurement— you 
have length, breadth, and thickness The individual: 
organs themselves being peripheral, the actual size must 
be to a great extent estimative. Actual measurement is 
of inestimable value in comparative Phrenology, whilst 


' individval character must be estimative, the same as we 


recognise width in the prismatic colours of the spectrum 
without being able to actually define the lines of demar- 
cation. 
» > 
eo 
Various ingenious forms of callipers and 
Instruments other instruments have been devised for 
Valueles& accurate measurement, many of them for- 
gotten by the general run of phrenologists, 
but as far as utility goes, most of them have become 
obsolete. I was considerably taken many years ago with 
Straton’s points for measurement; some oft them are very 
good, but the general outcome is of no practical utility 
beyond the landmarks I have mentioned. The only 
instrument I have found of value is one invented by 
myself, which accurately takes a map of the head in 
profile from any point. The instrument can then be 
laid on a sheet of paper, and an outline drawing made in 
years to come, 
2n 
Phrenology |F there is the least deviation either from 
Appliea to growth or decay the instrumental drawings 
Marriage. at once show it. Illustrations of it will be 
found in one of the early “ Phrenological 
Aunuals.” Personally I am greatly in favour of the 
matrimonial agency, where one of the most inestimable 
values of Phrenology can be made ef use in selecting 
suitable heads to live happy in union ever after. To me 
this is one of Phrenology's highest missions, many being 
thankful for its aid, myself amongst the number. I hope 
many will avail themselves of its aid in their choice of 
partners. I often have regrets that Phrenology is retro- 
grading. This is simply the result of incompetent per- 
sons professing to be phrenologists. The true metal is 
there: let every one do his best to work it out of the 
dross, j 
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MANIFESTATIONS OF PARENTAL 
AFFECTION. 


—o— 
By J. Mitrotr Severn, F.B.P.A. 
— 

Tue manifestations of Philoprogenitiveness — love of 
children, or parental love as it 1s frequently termed—may 
occasionally baffle the student of Phrenology, unless he 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
of this propensity. Mistakes are liable to be made in 
estimating the degree of activity of most of the mental 
organs, and especially that of Philoprogenitiveness, since 
the latter, in the natural order of things,is more liable 
than most other organs to be brought into periodical 
activity. It does not follow that because certain organs 
are large in a person's mental organisation, that the 
faculties ot such organs are always in a high state of 
activity, and thus in immediate readiness to manifest 
phases of character or disposition appropriate to such 
particular organs. It is quite a common occurrence for 
persons to have a strong development of some mental 
organs, yet the faculties pertaining to the same to be 
dormant or inactive, and consequently for the possessers 
to manifest but little of the characteristics attributable to 
such developments, As regards Philoprogenitiveness, 
this may at times be especially observable. 

Philoprogenitiveness, or parental love, gives love of the 
young—of children or of animals. According to the 
degree cfstrength of its organ, so its possession is capable 
of manifesting love of, and interest in, children, or fond- 
ness for animals. But as there are times when the 
characteristic manifestations of this faculty are more 
especially needed than at other times, so the organ may 
be large in development, but the faculty be quite inac- 
tive. Therefore it is necessary that students of Phreno- 
logy should be careful to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the value of this faculty, and avoid making rash and 
inaccurate statements regarding it. Some people need 
to have children of their own in order to manifest the 
feeling of love in any marked degree. It is not uncom- 
mon to find persons with the organ large, but who, having 
no children of their own, show comparatively little love 
of children ; while others, with but a moderate develop- 
ment of the organ, will appear to manifest quite a pas- 
sionate affection towards children during the time of 
having and rearing their own. The fact of having 
children of their own seems to stimulate the organ of 
parental love to the very extent of its development ; and, 
considering the helplessness of babies and young children, 
this temporary activity of the faculty in parents, at a time 
when it is most needed, seems to be a wonderful ordering 
of Providence. 

When the organ is very small, and thus less susceptible 
to active power, persons are apt to show a positive dislike 
even to their own as well as other people's children. On 
the other hand, one rarely finds persons having the organ 
large, and especially if they have children of their own, 
who do not show a passionate love for them, and the 
feeling frequently extends in a very marked degree to- 
wards others as well, or they may lavish this particular 
affection on pets or animals Unless the organ is 
powerful and active, the feeling of love of children is apt 
to extend only to their own children, and to them only 
at such times as the parental affection and protection 1s 
most needed. In respect to this trait of character, it is 
interesting to observe the dispositions of animals — how 
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the faculty is called into activity just at the time when 
most needed. Who has not watched with interest the 
fondness and devotion which animals (dogs, cats, birds, 
etc.) show towards their young, and how, as the period 
of baby helplessness passes by, the parents seem to desire 
that their young should provide for themselves. The 
feeling is much the same in human beings, for, unless 
the offspring is in some way a weakling (though the 
passion may be strongly manifested in parents throughout 
their whole lives), it is only occasionally that it continues 
as powerful and activeas in the babyhood of their off- 
spring. 

It usually requires Benevolence well developed, com- 
bined with Philoprogenitiveness, to give love of other 
peoples' children, and where Philoprogenitiveness is very 
large, and Benevolence but moderate, combined with 
rather large Approbativeness and full Self-esteem, such 
person's love for his or her own children 5ecomes jealously 
exclusive. Again, the organ may be large in individuals, 
but not having children of their own, they may manifest 
quite an antipathyj toward the children of others. Rela- 
tive to this, while staying in a Midland town some eighteen 
years ago, a lady asked me to delineate her character. I 
remarked on the largeness of her organ of love of chil- 
dren. She then told me that she felt a positive dislike 
for children. This instance of character not appearing to 
correspond with phrenological development was one of 
the most perplexing of my phrenological experiences, 
Ten years later, however, when visiting the town pro- 
fessionally, the lady calling on me in a friendly way, told 
me that after having children of her own, her love of 
offspring had manifested itself in a marked degree; she 
had suddenly become as fond of as she had previously 
been averse to. children—a fonder and more devoted 
mother could scarcely be. 


BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue usual monthly meeting was held on September 6th, 
at the Temperance Institute, Birmingham, when Mr. E. 
Parish gave a lecture upon “ Phrenology Established," 
Mr. J. E Chambers presiding. The lecturer regretted 
to notice that the public generally considered that 
Phrenology was * humbug founded on cranial bumps." 
He was pleased to be able to claim for it a much better 
foundation. Phrenology was purely a discourse on mind, 
not,as some would have us believe, on matter. True, 
the power of the mind is estimated by brain capacity, but 
this is due to tie fact that mind must have matter to 
enable it to manifest itself. The brain is the organ of 
the mind; thus, in accordance with the development of the 
several portions of the brain, so will the functions of the 
organs therein embraced be proportionately manifested. 
Some of the usual objections to the science were dealt 
with, one of which—the anatomist's objection, co1.sequent 
upon being unable to discover divisions between the 
organs—he considered was just as sound in logic as a 
persen saying that a number of workmen in one reom 
could not be following different employments, because 
there was apparently no division in the room. 

After the lecture two examinations were made pub- 
licly by Mr. Parish and the chairman. The delineations 
were pronounced to be “remarkably correct," and the 
delineators were publicly thauked. 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 


— 0: — 
By RicHaRD DiMspALE STOCKER. 


Author of “The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition," 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” etc., etc. 


XX.—Mr. GroReE WiLLiAM Erskine Russert, M.A. 


a © ee 


Tue subject of this sketch will be recognised by most of 
my readers as a brilliant litterateur, an ex-M.P., and the 
President of the Liberal Churchmen's Union. 

His temperament is mental, with an adequate develop- 
ment of both the vital aud motive systems—as is shown 
by the rapidly-traced and sharply-turned-off, yet, at the 
saine time, somewhat rotund and certainly vigorous, pen- 
strokes. Hence le may be said to be “well balanced" 
as regards these conditions, for he is capable of fulfilling 
his duties, of carrying out his projects, and of withstand- 
ing the obstacles created by circumstances or the draw- 
backs of surroundings. Having the pleasure of sitting 
Just in front of Mr. Russell recently, I was much struck 
by his full, bright eyes—the signs of his active centres 
for language. This faculty is so well shown in the hand- 
writing, too, that the letters, £m the signature—not in 
the rest of the specimen from which the autograph is 
taken, be it noted—are all united, which fact accounts for 
many of the graphical signs so well indicated in the 
writing in the body of the letter being literally “ crowded 
out " in the sign-manual. 

Mr. Russell is artistic as wellas literary. In proof of 
this assertion witness the beautifully curvated siyle—the 
G and A particularly. He has, moreover, keen powers 
of discrimination, and much taste, refinement, and deli- 
cacy of perception. 

une, as iadicated by the full, outward curvation of 
the up and down strokes, proclaims Mr. Russell to be 
musical by nature. He may rot be a composer, or even 
an executant ; but he will be fond of concord, appreciate 
harmony, and—as a natural consequence—abhor discord. 

That mount of the handwriting, especially as it is 
accompamied by the little impatient curly line under the 
names, means enthusiasm. 

These strokes are not tortuous. They get “to the 
front,” for which they are destined, without delay ; like 
their writer, they mean “business,” “ BUSINESS,” 
“ BUSINESS.” 

The slope of the writing to the right shows large 
benevolence. Mr. Russell is not a hard, cold, unsym- 
pathetic, unresponsive “standstill” man. He is no 
dreamy tourist ; no halting, half-hearted individual. 

His feelings are ever with the oppressed and down- 
trodden, and his executive faculties prompt him to aid 
them. This was shown in his help on behalf of the 
Greeks some little while ago. 

Mr. Russell is not readily “hoodwinked,” is very 

- clear-headed, and fond of all that is high, noble, elevating, 
and deserving of admiration and respect. f 
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Whilst being ambitious (upward slant of writing) he 
does not wish to play up to people. 

What he believes is, in a person retaining and develop- 
ing his or her own peculiar “ personality "—whatever 
that may be. He would be disgusted with anything like 
the “humility " dodge of the unprincipled, or indignant 
with those who would cringe, crawl, or creep along life's 
road. 

Liberty and progress, enterprise and volition, are all 
remarkably characteristic of our subject, whose autograph, 
it must be admitted, is not the /east interesting of those 
which we have had the privilege of studying in the 
pages of the P. P. 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 


THE first meeting of the New Session will take place on 
the second Tuesday in October, the 11th, and it is hoped 
that the attendance of members at all the meetings during 
the Session will be full, and the enthusiasm such as will 
cvidence a lively interest in the Science of Phrenology. 
The meeting on the 11th will take the form of a 
* Popular Evening," and will include speeches by Messrs. 
Webb and Melville, with practical delineations of 
character. 

At the meeting on the first l'uesday in December (6th) 
Mr. H. C. Donovan will give a paper on the Organ of 
* Individuality.” 

The November Conference will be held as usual on the 
9th November (Lord Mayor's Day) at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand. Details of arrangements will be published 
when complete. 

The Council have made arrangements with Professor 
Hubert, F.B.P.A , to undertake a Class for instruction in 
Phrenology, open to ladies aud gentlemen. The course 
will include instruction in the principles of the Science 
and the locations and functions of the organs, with illus- 
trations and demonstrations. 

The fee for ten lessons, is £1 1s., payable in advance. 
Members and others intending to take the course should 
send in their names not later than the first week in 
October to the Secretary at Chancery Lane. 

Any member wishing to see the Secretary may do so 
on any Tuesday between 5 and 7 p.m. 

Applicants for the Diploma of the Association should 
write to the Secretary of the Examining Board, B.P.A.,63, 
Chancery Lane, W.C 

The Council of the Association have decided to arrange 
for the trip to Paris in December, 1898. "This is the 
month in which Dr. Gall made public his discovery of 
Phrenology. 

The object of this trip is to visit the tomb of Dr. Gall, 
to deposit a wreath there in the name of the Association, 
and to visit the ccllection of skulls in the Jardin des 
Plantes ; the idea being the commemoration of the Cen- 
tenary of Dr. Gall's announcement to the world of his 
discovery of Phrenology, after years of patient and 
scientific rescarch. 

Particulars of the trip will be fully advertised, and it 
is hoped that a numerous and representative body of 
phrenologists will undertake to go. 

Subscriptions towards the wreath by members unable 
to make the trip, but who are in sympathy with the 
movement, will be gladly received by the Secretary. 
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CRANION’S OPINION. 


THE season for meetings and indoor efforts has once 
again set in, and I trust every lover of Phrenology will 
take advantage of the opportunities this will afford for 
promulgating a knowledge of the subject. Lectures 
should be arranged for, discussions invited, essays pre- 
pared, and offered to societies and lodges, and the litera- 
ture of Phrenology circulated widely and effectively. 
There is a demand for information on our subject; let us 
hasten to supply the requirements of anxious and 
thoughtful enquirers. 


* e. 


LJ 

It must not be forgotten that the British PunENo- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION will provide lecturers for bona fide 
societies without charge, travelling expenses only being 
required ; and the organisers of meetings for Literary 
Societies, Clubs, and Temperance Associations should 
bear this fact in mind. Phrenologists should make sure 
that the winter programme of every such society in their 
various localities contains at least one lecture or other 
reference to Phrenology. 


* 

I elsewhere note the wedding of Prof. W. A. Williams, 
of Aberavon, and beg to tender him the hearty congratu- 
lations of the “P.P” upon his latest success. May 
prosperity and happiness be the constant attendants of 
the newly-wedded pair. 


e 

It is hoped that phrenologists everywhere are preparing 
for the next Conference on November 9th, at Essex 
Hall, London. No other engagement should be allowed 
to stand in the way of this important event. Splendid 
opportunities for fraternisation and mutual help are 
offered by these annual gatherings, and all who love 
Phrenology should be anxious to take advantage of the 
privilege placed within their reach by the Council of the 

ritish Phrenological Association. 
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Owing to various circumstances it has been considered 
advisable to postpone the visit to Paris until December, 
as although the letter of Dr. Gall announcing his dis- 
coveries to Baron Retzer was written on October tst, it 
was not published until the December following; and, as 
the object of the B.P. Association is to celebrate the first 
public exposition of the subject, it has been decided that 
the date of publication is the most appropriate one on 
which to publicly honour the great discoverer. 


I regret that any of my contributors sheuld have 
played pranks with their trustful Cranion; but one 
friend has done this. I had sent me a written copy 
of one of Mr. Fowler’s lectures, but the communication 
was not signed. Not having previously read this lecture 
by our late friend, I fell into the trap and printed it, 
attaching to it the name of the sender. I must therefore 
apologise to all readers of the September “P.P.,” and I 
am sure the "author" of the jeke will also do so. More 
especially I desire to express my regret to the proprietors 
of the Fowler publications. 

* 


* 

Mr. J, B. King has been invited by the Council B.P.A. 
to a seat with them, thus filling a vacancy which has ex- 
isted for some months. Mr. King is known as an earnest 
and enthusiastic phrenologist, and will doubtless prove a 
valuable addition to the staff to which the B.P A. owes 
its popularity and progress. 

e € 


* 

Now is an appropriate time to become a member cf the 
British Phrenological Association. Its next session 
commences on Tuesday, October 11th, when a popular 
meeting will be held, to be addressed by several well- 
known phrenologisis, the speeches being interspersed 
with public delineations of persons selected from the 
audience. This meeting will be specially adapted to the 
needs of enquirers and persons seeking an introduction 
tothe subject. I trust every reader will endeavour to be 
present. Full particulars of the Association can be ob- 
tained at the office daily, from 11 to 7. You are invited 
to call. 

” w 

The Postal Order I offered last month to the reader 
who sent me the number nearest to that of the order 
itself goes to Mr. E. Pearson, 9, Gordon Terrace. S.W. 
The order was issued at Brighton on August roth, and 
bore the number 264596, the number sent by the winner 
—263721—was the nearest sent in. 

ee 


In the sketch of Prof. A. R, Wallace in last month's 
issue, the circumference of the head was given as 22%. It 
should have been 233. 

* 9 

In the Barnet Herald for September 21st appears the 
first ofa series of character sketches of Barnet's District 
Councillors from the able pen of Mr. J. Webb, F.B.P.A., 
our honoured friend and contributor. 

* 


* 

Mr. Stackpool E. O'Deli has recently contributed to 
the Datly Mail a phrenological sketch of the assassin 
who wantonly slew the late Empress of Austria. By 
means of a sketch showing the application of Bridge’s 
phreno-metrical angle he clearly demonstrates the innate 
tendency of this man to deeds of violence, and rightly 
urges that men of this type should be restrained in earl 
life, that deeds such as we now deplore may be prevented: 
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COUNCILLOR JOSEPH MALINS, G.C.T. 


Bv Georce Cox, Eso., Presipent B.P.A. 


CouwciLLoR JosepH MA.ins is physiologically fitted for 
hard work and endurance, and for steady persistence 
and plodding perseverance rather than for spasmodic 
enthusiasm and passing short-lived intensities of feeling. 
He is solidly built, on the short-and-broad principle. He 
has good recuperative power, and appears to have a good 
hold on life. His head measures 22} inches just above 
the ears. His brain has a broad base, high coronal re- 
gion, and a long frontal lobe, tapering to the front. It 
is well supported from below, and is not of a size to too 
rapidly exhaust the body. He will probably get through 
with a minimum of friction what would soon exhaust 
men less favourably balanced in brain and body. Heis 
fully alive in ell his powers, quick-witted and alert; and 
if there are no outside claims on his mental energies he 
will create work for himself. He is an original and 
comprehensive thinker, but has so much pliability and 
adaptiveness that he is always gathering and learning 
from contact with others. e has always a large num- 
ber of projects moving, and he probably originates much 
more das he can carry out. His enthusiasm is of the 
anthracite order—a steadily-increasing power that grows 
with time and gathers strength with his convictions. 
The stimulating power for the full exercise of his mind 
must come from without, and he is probably at his best 
when clouds are gathering for a storm, when great 
issues are at stake, and the need for tact and careful 
diplomacy is at its height- when he is fully aroused 
under a sense of high moral obligation and duty, and 
the supreme importance of the moment, He is not 
easily thrown off his balance or taken unawares. He 
has good powers of control, and can possibly keep cool 
and self-possessed while others in the same conditions 
are swayed by excitement. His intuition and clear in- 
sight into human nature, large sympathy and natural 
tact enable him to control others Her pa win and conci- 
liate those who are opposed to him. His happy blen- 
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ding of temperaments—suavity, reverence, sympathy, 
and warm social nature, qualify him for bringing people 
to one another and to himself : he can win a cause and 
his opponents at the same time. Although a shrewd 
reader of character and motives, he is disposed to make 
allowances for human frailties, to be very patient and 
forgiving, but he knows how to show his strong con- 
tempt for a “fraud.” He will gather about him men 
who take up a cause for the love of it, and who have the 
moral courage to stand in a minority of one; for while 
he is by no means indifferent to popular approval, he 
values his own approval of himself, and this he could 
not have if he were not to live right up to his ideal of 
truth and right. His love of justice, and the disposition 
to exact from himself and from others an adherence to 
discipline and high moral principle, is one of his 
strongest moral qualities. He is firm and determined 
in any stand which he may take, and it would be a 
mistake to attempt to drive him against his deliberate 
convictions. He may hesitate, consider all the pre- 
cedents, and appear unduly cautious and calculating in 
dealing with a matter ; but he does not often have to go 
back upon his own decisions or to shift from a position 
which he has taken up. His own reputation is of con- 
siderable importance to him, and ambition has impelled 
and played an important part in shaping the course of 
his life. To have a fame that is world-wide is right 
food for a mind so constituted. Without the beneficial 
influence which his high coronal region has excited, a 
much lower place would have been taken for himself, 
and the Good Templar Order would have been 
in a very different condition to-day. “Firmness,” 
“Self-Esteem,” Conscientiousness," * Approbativeness," 
and “Caution” are all distinctly large. Reverence, 
recognition of authority is also well marked, and 
there is the innate disposition to look up, to bow in 
the conscious presence of an overruling power, to trace 
back to an originating cause, to conceive of a God who 
is “just and righteous is all His ways,” and yet “ full of 
compassion." Combativeness with him is in the right 
place—subservient to the calls of his intellectual and 
moral nature, and is not an offensively aggressive quality. 
There is a liability, when lejt to himself, to drift into for- 
getfulness of the world about him—to follow a train of 
thought in an "absent-ininded" way as it leads him on to 
the tracing of causes and consequences, the origination of 
new schemes, orout into the enjoymentof his always active 
imagination, for he can call up for his delectation pic- 
tures of the past, of countries through which he has 
travelled, and enjoy over again the beauties and grandeur 
of the world of which he has seen so much. As occa- 
sion requires he can move quickly, and turn with ease 
from one subject to another; but, left to himself, he is 
no stranger to occasional day-dreaming. He has hardly 
enough hardness of mind to be severely sarcastic, but 
he will hit off with happy telling mirthfulness of manner 
what strikes him as odd or ludicrous in another. Asa 
speaker he should be fluent and forcible, convincing as 
a debater, and very sincere as an advocate. He sees in 
the direction of the cultivation which his life's work has 
favoured, and, consequently, misses much that may lie 
outside. A capable, conscientious, and devoted worker, 
a true friend and adviser, a man of broad sympathies 
and a kindly nature—such is Councillor Joseph Malins. 
He was born at Worcester, October 14th, 1844, and has 
travelled more than any other worker in his successful 
efforts to plant Good Templary throughout the world. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
By James Wess, F.R.P.A. 
HOPE. 

Hort is the expectation of something desired. Desire is 
an element in the function of all the organs ; yet it is 
possible to desire a thing without any hope of ever 
enjoying it. A person in great peril may desire to 
escape from it, and will do so most intently if his organ 
of Caution be large, yet the greater the danger the 
greater is the desire to escape from it, but the less is his 
hope of being able to do so; and this want of hope will 
be most clearly apparent in proportion to the increase of 
his difficulties. 

Asa question of mental philosophy the study of the 
history of this organ is intensely interesting. Dr. Gall 
taught that the desires, propensities, and passions "are 
the results of the actions of isolated fundamental powers, 
and he seemed to think that the affections—joy, hope, 
despair, discouragement, terror, anger, etc.—are involun- 
tary seusations, or passive emotions, without any special 
brain organ. "There is no doubt that Anger is the result 
of a combination of several organs (combativeness, des- 
tructiveness, etc.), and Terror is surely an undesirable 
feeling resulting from an unpleasant affection of Caution, 
but Hope cannot be regarded as either composed of two 
or more furdamental faculties or an unpleasant activity 
ofany one organ. Neither is it an excessive function of 
some other faculty, but a unique faculty itself, capable of 
producing, according to its size, a pee of whatever 
any other faculty creates a desire for, without inducing a 
conviction of obtaining it. Conviction comes frem the 
intellect ; hence the unreasonable hopes of youth and 
young children in whom the reflective faculties have not 
attained their full development relatively to the develop- 
ment of this organ, 

The part of the brain devoted to Hope is located on 
each side of Veneration, that is, towards the outward 
portion of the fontanelles and above the organs of Ideality 
and Sublimity. A line drawn along the coronal suture 
passes over the centre of Ideality and the anterior portion 
of Hope. In the diagrams of Broussais and Spurzheim 
there is a slight difference in the markings ; and as Dr. 
Gall left the area unoccupied, some opponents of Phreno- 
logy (particularly Lelüt) have taken this fact as a serious 
objection to Phrenology, forgetting that the Science was 
not made up, but grew up; additions being made as 
knowledge increased. 

Again, Hope is situated on each side of Veneration ; 
that is, on each side of the "fontanelle" in infants, 
somewhat anterior to Conscientiousness, and posterior to 
Spirituality or Faith. 

“ Modern” physiologists locate the “tail centre" in 
this place. This is an important coincidence. How can 
a motor centre, or centre for movements of the tail, cor- 
respond in any way with a Zofe centre ? How do animals 
express their sentiment of hope? Very generally by 
pone fe tail. Who has not seen a dog wag its tail 
somewhat slowly from side to side when begining to 
expect a kindness? Who has not observed the same 
dog increase the velocity of its tail oscillations as hope 
and expectation increased ? 

Contrast the attitude of a dog when afraid of censure, 
and when hopeful of approval. In the former case his 


rigid tail circles downwards and forwards ; in the latter . 
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case, the excitement of the organ of Hope wags the tail 
from side to side. Rigid and perpendicular without 
Hope, horizontal and mobile when the centre of Hope is 
excited, who shall say that modern research disproves the 
teachings of Phrenology? When Dr. Ferrier expresses 
himself in saying that when this part of the brain under 
electric stimulation causes a "lateral wagging of the tail” 
in animals, does he disprove the fact that this part of the 
brain is the seat of Hope in men? Does he not rather 
confirm it as far as an animal can confirm it ? 

Who has ever seen a hound in full cry, hopetul of 
running down his prey, with his tail hanging down? On 
the other hand, who has ever seen a dog in disgrace and 
expecting punishment, that has run up to his master with 
a “lateral wagging motion of the tail " ? 

Scott well describes the conduct of two disappointed 
hounds returning to their master without their prey :— 


* Then through the dell his horn resounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds ; 
Back limped, with slow and crippled pace, 
The sulky leaders of the chase; 

Close to their master's side they pressed, 
With drooping tail and humbled crest." 


Scott himself had a very large organ of Hope, as his por- 
traits all indicate. How he illustrated it when he deter- 
mined to liquidate in full the debts that the failure of his 
publishers and partners had brought upon him—that he 
would in his declining years earn £130,000 with his pen ! 
And his pleasure in anticipating a successful issue to his 
labours was greater than many would believe. Hope, in 
fact, is a crowning gift of the Creator. Hope animates 
and cheers ; it laughs at discouragements and difficulties 
on either hand; it anticipates and enjoys a happiness 
that the realisation of the things hoped for seldom brings. 

The peasant who finds his crops destroyed by blight or 
storm, or his flocks carried off by an epidemic, would 
abandon himself to despair were it not that Hope springs 
up and tells him to expect a happier season iu the suc- 
ceeding one. His brightening expectation of a pros- 
perous future fully compensates him for the disappoint- 
ment of the present. 

The hopeful man is the happy man. 

hen very large and not regulated by Caution, Hope 
nurses illusions and lulls even necessary Fear to sleep. 
It leads to castle-building; and glory and affluence smile 
in the distance, and believes that everything will be 
arranged to satisfy its most utopian desires. 

Joined with large Acquisitiveness, it is sometimes very 
active in gamblers. They embark on hazardous ventures 
with a too uncertain foundation, and when one venture 
fails they have full confidence that the next will succeed. 

Excess of Caution paints everything black, excess of 
Hope gilds everything hopeful and bright. Hence it is 
necessary that a suitable development of each organ 
should encouraged in order to act prudently and 
without undue precipitation. 

One of the best examples of the beneficent effects of 
large Hope was seen in Silvio Pellico, whose cruel prison 
life was made bearable by the activity ot this organ ; and 
like the portraits of Pellico, in whom all the religious 
organs were amply develeped, the portraits of all who 
have displayed great Hope are characterised by a similar 
development. 

Examples by whom the faculty was strongly mani- 
fested :—Gustavus Vasa, Tasso, Drake, Raleigh, Bishop 
Ridley, John Knox, Ignatius Loyola, and Robert Owen. 
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BRAIN AND MIND AT DEATH. 


Summary of a Lecture given by Mr. H. J. Barker before 
the Brighton and Hove Phrenological Association. 


— 0 — 


IN order to deal with this subject from a proper stand- 

int it will be well first to consider briefly what life is. 

ite has been summed up by many people in various 
ways; but avoiding for the present purpose all such 
estimates and definitions, let us consider the question, 
What is life chemically ? 

Life consists in the decomposition and recomposition 
of protoplasm, and, when the latter process ceases, death 
ensues. This is true of all forms ot life, from the very 
lowest organisms, as the Asm@dba or the Protococcus up 
to the very highest forms of animal life. 

In some organisms the process of anabolism (construc- 
tion of protoplasm) is carried on so strongly that it seems 
almost impossible that it should ever cease. 

There are certain jelly fish which may be cut up into 
forty pieces, and each piece will shortly become a perfect 
jelly fish. 

Young crabs and lobsters, if they losea claw, will soon 
grow another. A young fly may be deprived of its legs 
or wings, but it will s ecdily produce new ones. 

Animals, in the higher stages of life, may lose almost 
every member of their body, except “ the vitals,” and yet 
continue to live, and, if young, to grow. 

This vital process does, however, cease some day, and 
death takes place. When death occurs, what takes place 
in the brain and mind ? 

It has been already stated that when the process of 
recomposition of protoplasm discontinues, death follows ; 
but the other process of catabolism (s.¢., decomposition 
of protoplasm) still goes on; and when this process is 
carried on by itself in an animal, it is called “ mortifica- 
tion.’ 

And, unless this do take place, the animal (human 
or otherwise) cannot be rightly said to be dead. 

The brain dies, as does all the other parts of the body, 
and mortifies in the same way. 

Here a word may be added in passing as to the effect 
of worry on the brain. Worry does an incalculable 
amount of harm to the brain, as may be easily shown. 

Worrying about something is exercising a certain 
portion of the brain, and in the exercise certain cells of 
the brain tissue are used up. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a period of rest follows, and the used up portions 
are replaced by the process of anabolism, and no harm 
is done. 

In the case of constant worry, however, the portiun of 
brain tissue is continually being used up, and no rest 
intervenes during which the reconstruction of pioto- 
plasm may go on and the wasted tissues be restored. 

That portion of the brain is therefore permanently 
damaged, and disease, such as softening of the brain, 
insanity, etc., sets in. 

In other words, worry causes death to that portion of 
the brain affected by the irritating influence, and if time 
is not given for recuperation, the death spreads with 
fatal result. 

Now to return. The brain dies ; what else has hap- 
pened besides this change in the chemical processes ? 

The individual is not dead when the brain is dead ; 
ne if this is so, what is it that has remained alive ? 

he ego! What constitutes the ego ? 
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Is the mind (of which, we say, the brain is the organ), 
is the mind the ego ? 

Does the mind remain alive ? 

There are certain ‘‘talents exempt from annihilation.” 

Are the portions of the brain, in which are located the 
organs controlling these faculties, immortal ? 

0; these portions also mortify. The whole brain 
decomposes. 

Memory, and all the immortal talents, are but faculties 
of the mind, which is estimated according to the propor- 
tion in which all these faculties are present and active. 

So the ego has not yet been reached. 

All these things together constitute the immortal 
character, but the character is not the man. 

Character is merely a mass of influences appropriated 
to an individual, by the use of which he makes certain 
impressions upon other individuals. 

At death the body decomposes ; the brain, which has 
controlled the body's movements in life, also decays ; but 
the spirit, which constitutes the character, takes its 
flight, and, in the words of Holy Writ, ‘returns to God 
who gave it." 
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DR. GALL'S FAMOUS LETTER TO 
BARON RETZER 


ON THE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


I HAVE at last the pleasure, my dear Retzer, of presenting 
ou a sketch of my Treatise upon the Functions of the 
rain ; and upon the possibility of distinguishing some 

of the dispositions and propensities by the shape of the 

head and the skull. I have observed that many men of 
talent and learning awaited with confidence the result of 

my labors, while others set me down as a visionary, or a 

dangerous innovator. 

But, to the subject: my purpose is to ascertain the 
functions of the brain in general, and those of its different 
parts in particular; to show that it is possible to ascertain 
different dispositions and inclinations by the elevations 
and depressious upon the head, and to present in a clear 
light the most important consequences which result 
therefrom to medicine, morality, education, and legislation 
—in a word, to the science of human nature. 

To do this effectually it is necessary to have a large 
collection of drawings and plans. Therefore, with regard 
to particular qualities and their indications only, I shall 
now submit to my readers so much as is necessary for 
the establishment and illustration of the fundamental 
principles. 

The particular design of my work is to mark the 
historical outline of my researches; to lay down the 
principles, and to show their application. You will 
readily conceive that the study of the real springs of 
thought and action in man is an aiduous undertaking. 
Whether I succeed or not, I shall count upon your in- 
dulgence and support, if only on account of the hardi- 
hood of the enterprise. 

Be so good as to recollect that 1 mean by the head or 
cranium the bony box which contains the brain, and of 
this only those parts which are immediately in contact 
with it. And do not blame me for not making use of the 
language of Kant. I have not made progress enough in 
my researches to discover the particular organ for 
sagacity, for depth, for imagination, for the different kinds 
of judgment, &c. I have even been sometimes wanting 
precision in the definition of my ideas, my object being 
to make known to a large number of readers the im- 
portauce of my subject. 

The whole of the work is divided into two parts, which 
together makes about ten sheets. 

Part I. 

contains the principles. I start with my readers from 

that point to which nature had conducted me. After 

having collected the result of my tedious experiments, I 

have built up a theory of their laws of relation. I hasten 

to lay before you the fundamental principles. 

I.—The faculties and the propensities innate in man and 

animals. 

You surely are not the inan to dispute this ground 
with me ; but, follower of Minerva, you should be armed 
to defend her cause. Should it appear from my system 
that we are rather slaves than masters of our actions, 
consequently dependent upon our natural impulses, and 
should it be asked what becomes of liberty ? and how can 
the good or evil we do be attributed to us?—I shall be 
permitted to give you the answer by extracting it literally 
from my preface. You can strengthen the argument by 
your metaphysical and theological knowledge, 
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Those who would persuade themselves that our disposi- 
tions (or qualities) are not innate, would attribute them 
to education. But have we not alike acted passively, 
whether we have been formed by our innate dispositions 
or by education ? By this objection they confound the 
ideas of faculties, inclinations, and simple disposition with 
the mode of action itself. The animals themselves are 
not altogether subject to their dispositions and propensi- 
ties. Strong as may be the instinct of the dog to hunt, 
of the cat to catch mice, repeated punishments will, 
nevertheless, prevent the action of their instincts | Birds 
repair their nests when injured; and 5ees cover with wax 
any carrion they cannot remove. But man posce 
besides the animal qualities, the faculty of speech and un- 
limited educabilrty,—two inexhaustible sources of know- 
ledge and action. He has the sentiment of truth and 
error, of right and wrong: he has the consciousness of 
free-will; the past and the future may influence his 
action ; he isendowed with moral feeling, with conscience, 
&c. Thus armed, man may combat his inclinations : 
these indeed have always attractions, which lead to 
temptation; but they are not so strong that they cannot 
be subdued and kept under by other and stronger in- 
clinations which are opposed to them. You have a 
voluptuous disposition, but, having good morals, conjugal 
affection, health, regard for society and for religion, as 
your preservatives, you resist it. It is only this struggle 
against the propensities which gives rise to virtue, to vice, 
and moral responsibility. What would that self-denial, 
so much recommended, aniount to, if it did not suppose 
a combat with ourselves? and then, the more we multiply 
and fortify the preservatives the more man gains in free 
agency and moral liberty. The stronger are the internal 
propensities, the stronger should be the preservatives ; 
from them result the necessities and the utility of the 
most intimate knowledge of man, of the theory of the 
origin of his faculties and inclinations, of education, laws, 
rewards, punishments, and religion. But the responsibility 
ceases, even according to the doctrine of the most rigid 
theologians, if man is either not excited at all, if he is 
absolutely incapable of resistance when violently excited. 
Can it be that there is any merit in the continence of 
those who are born eunuchs? Rush mentions the case 
of a woman who, though adorned by every other moral 
virtue, could not resist her inclination to steal. I know 
many similiar examples among others, of an irresistible 
inclination to kill. Although we reserve to ourselves the 
right to prevent these unhappy beings from injuring us, 
all punishment exercised on them is not less unjust than 
useless : they merit indeed only our compassion. I hope 
some day to render the proof of this rare, but sad fact, 
more familiar to judges and physicians. Now that our 
opponents are tranquilized, let us take up these questions 
—in what manner are the faculties and the propeusities 
of man connected with his organization ? are they the ex- 
pression of a principle of mind purely spiritual and acting 
purely by itself? or is the mind connected with some 

articular organization ? if so, by what organization ?— 
From the solution of these questions we shall derive the 
second principle. 


1I.— The faculties and propensities of man have their seat 
in the brain. 

I adduce the following proofs:—1. The functions of 
the mind are deranged by the lesion of the brain: they 
are not immediately deranged by the lesion of other parts 
of the body. 
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2. The brait is not necessary to life; but as nature 
creates nothing in vain, it must be that the brain has 
another distinction ; that is to say,— 

3. The qualities of the mind, or the faculties and pro- 

nsities of men and animals are multiplied and elevated 
in direct ratio to the increase of the mass of brain pro- 
portionately to that of the body, and especially in pro- 
portion to the nervous mass. Here we find ourselves 
associated with the boar, the bear, the horse, the ox— 
with the camel, dolphin, elephant, and the stupid sloth. 
A man like you possesses more than double the quantity 
of brain in a stupid bigot, and at least one-sixth more 
than the wisest or the most sagacious elephant, By this 
we are led to admit the second principle here laid down. 


III. and IV.— The faculties are not only distinct and in- 
dependent of the propensities, but also the faculties 
among themselves, and the propensities among them- 
selves are especially distinct and independent : they 
ought, consequently, to have their seat in parts of 
the brain distinct and independent of each other. 

Proof 1. We can make the qualities of the mind alter- 
nately act and repose, so that one, after being fatigued, 
rests and refreshes itself, while another acts and becomes 
fatigued in turn. 

2. The dispositions and propensities exist among them- 
selves, in variable proportions in man, as also in animals 
of the same kind. 

3. Different faculties and propensities exist separately 
in different animals. 

4. The faculties and propensities develop themselves at 
different epochs ; some cease, without the other diminish- 
ing, and even while the other increases. 

5. In diseases and wounds of certain parts of the brain, 
Certain qualities are deranged, irritated, or suspended; 
they return by degrees to their natural state, during the 
curative process. 

I do not imagine myself a man sufficiently great enough 
to establish any thing by bare assertio. : I must endeavor 
therefore, to establish each one of these facts by proof. 
Nevertheless, some timid minds will object thus: If you 
allow that the functions of the minds are produced by 
corporeal means, or by certain organs, will you not assail 
the spiritual nature and the immortality of the soul? 
Condescend to hear my answer. The naturalist endea- 
vours to penetrate the laws of the material world only, 
and supposes that no natural truth can be in contradic- 
tion wtth an established truth; he now finds, that 
neither the mind or bodv can be destroyed without the 
immediate order of the Creator; but he can draw no 
conclusion as to spiritual life. He contents himself with 

erceiving and teaching, that the mind is changed in this 
ife to a corporeal organization. 

Thus much in general: but the details, I answer in 
the following manner. Iu the preceding objection, the 
being acting, is confounded by the instrument by which 
heacts. That which I laid down respecting the lower 
faculties, that is to say, of the inferior organs of the 
functions of the mind, in numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, takes 
place also with it in regard to the external senses. For 
example, while the fatigued eye reposes, we can listen 
attentively; the hearing may be destroyed, without the 
vision being impaired ; some of the senses may be im- 
perfect, while others are in full force; worms are entirely 
destitute of hearing and sight, but they possess a perfect 
touch; the new-born puppy is for several days both 
blind and deaf, while his taste is perfectly developed; in 
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old age, the hearing generally diminishes before the 
sight ; while the taste almost always remains unimpaired. 
Hence results the proof of the existence of the senses by 
themselves, and of their independence, which no one 
doubts. Has anyone ever drawn the conclusion, that the 
mind ought to be material or mortal, from the essential 
difference of the senses? Is the mind which sees, different 
from the mind that hears? I extend the comparison a 
little farther: he is mistaken, who thinks that the eye 
sees, that the ear hears, &c. ;—each external organ of 
sense is in communication by nerves with the brain ; and 
at the commencement of the nerves is a proportionable 
niass of brain which constitutes the true internal organ 
of each sensitive function. Consequently, the eye may 
be ever so sound, the optic nerve may be ever so perfect, 
and yet, if the internal organ is iiapaired or destroyed, 
the eyeand the optic nerves are of no avail The ex- 
ternal instruments of sense have, consequently, their 
organs also in the brain, and these external instruments 
are only the means by which the internal organs are put 
in relation with external objects: it is for these reasons, 
that it never entered the head of Boerhaave, nor of 
Haller, nor of Mayer, nor cven of the pious Lavater, who 
seeks for the qualities of the miud in the head, and of 
character in the body, that any thing could be inferred 
against the doctrine of the immateriality and immortality 
of the soul, from the difference and independence of the 
faculties and propensities, and of their internal organs. 
The same mind which sees through the organ of sight, 
and which smells through the olfactory organ, /earns by 
heart through the organ of memory, and does good 
through the organ of benevolence. It is the same 
spring which puts in motion fewer wheels for you and 
more for me. In this way the general functions of the 
brain are established. 

I now proceed to prove, that we can establish the 
assistance and the relation of many faculties and propen- 
sities, by the formation of the cerebral deyelopment. By 
which means will be demonstrated, at once, the functions 
of the different cerebral parts. 


V. —Of the distribution of the different organs and their 
various development, arising from different forms of 
the brain. 

Among the proofs in support of this principle, I point 
out the differences of conformation between carnivorous, 
frugivorous, and omnivorous animals. Then I show the 
cause of the difference between different species of animals, 
also the cause of accidental difference of species and indi- 
viduals. 


VI.—From the totality and development of determinate 
organs, results of a determinate form, either of the 
whole brain, or of its parts as separate regions. 

Here I take the opportunity to show, that an organ 1s 
the more active, the more it is developed, without denying 
other exciting causes of its activity. But how is all this 
to lead us to a knowledge of the different faculties and 
the different propensities, by the formation of the skull ? 
Is, then, the form of the skull moulded upon that of the 
brain ? 


VII.—From the formation of the bones of the head until 
the most advanced period of life, the form of the in- 
ternal surface of the skull is determined by the 
external form of the brain: we can then be certain 
of the existence of some faculties and propensities, 
while the external surface of the skull agrees with 
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its internal surface, or so long as the variation is con- 
fined to certain known limits. 

Here I explain the formation of the bones on the head, 
and I prove that, from the moment of birth, they receive 
their form from the brain. I speak afterwards of the in- 
fluence of other causes, upon the conformation of the 
head; among which causes we may rank continual or 
repeated violence. I show that the organs develop them- 
selves, from the earliest infancy, until their final comple- 
tion, in the same proportion, and the same order, as the 
manifestation of the faculties and natural propensities. I 
show, besides, that the bones on the head take on their 
different forms in the same proportion, and in the same 
order. I show, finally. the gradual diminution of our fac- 
ulties, by the diminution of the corresponding organs, 
and how nature deposits in the vacant spaces new por- 
tions of bony matter. All these things were heretofore 
unknown in the doctrine of the bones in the head. By 
these, is the first step taken for the determination of the 
particular functions of the different parts of the brain, 

(To be continued.) 


CHACEWATER. 

A special lecture was delivered in the Board School- 
room on Tuesday evening to a fairly good company, by 
Mr. R. W. Brown. The chair was occupied by the vicar, 
the Rev. J. Gilbert. The lecturer stated that man desires 
to ascertain why it is that he possesses such inherent in- 
clinations, and Phrenology elucidates facts which assist 
him to solve the problem. It endeavoured to interest 
young and old in relation to their responsibility. This 
science had been thoroughly tested, and modern medical 
gentlemen had very carefully analysed it, and found it 
worthy to occupy a position equa] to physiology and 
anatomy ; in fact, Phrenology gave the key to the mental 
manifestations, and discovered to man that he was sub- 
ject to moral laws, and herein his responsibility appeared. 
Now we are able to diagnose character, capability, and 
general waits, We accept the axiom that mankind may 
be born with certain hereditary bearings to good or evil, 
but we also recognise that habit and surroundings deter- 
mine whether that person shall be a good or bad member 
of society. We therefore propagate Phrenology as a 
science, which makes very obvious the possibility of 
general improvement in human conduct. All faculties 
are legitimate, and all are indispensable: but their im- 
proper exercise generates impure nature and con- 
sequently impure character. Mankind are indeed 
responsible. In every branch of natural science, positive 
and exact knowledge is sought after, and the same in- 
vestigation should be manifest in regard to the moral 
nature of man. A unanimous vote of confidence in the 
science was expressed by the audience, who listened most 
attentively. ——-40: 

HAVERFORDWEST. 

On Monday evening, August 29th, tbe Rev. E W. 
Jenkins, Blackhill, County of Durham, delivered an in- 
structive and a very able lecture on Phrenology. Mr. 
Jenkins has mastered the above subject, and treated it in 
its various aspects with great ability. The audience 

reatly enjoyed the lecture, and had a rare treat. Mr. 
Jenkins has been for years a Fellow of the Phrenological 
Association. The chair was occupied by the Rev. D. Oliver 
Edwards. At the end the lecturer "read" many heads 
in the vestry with great accuracy. It would be well for 
many a neighbourhood to bear this interesting lecture. 
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WEDDING BELLS. 

On Thursday, September ist, a quiet but prett 
wedding took place near Haverfordwest, in the old paris 
church of Camrose, between Prof. W. A. Williams, 
F.N.P.L, and Miss Lizzie Morgan, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Morgan, Pelcomb, Haverfordwest. The 
bride, charmingly attired in a lovely gown of heliotrope 
silk trimmed with chiffon, and a pretty white picture hat 
trimmed with plumes and orange blossom, entered the 
church accompanied by her brother, Mr. Philip Morgan, 
who gave her away. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. W. A. Tute, M.A., vicar of Camrose. After 
luncheon the bride and bridegroom left for London en 
route for Brighton, where the honeymoon is being spent. 
The bride's travelling dress was a coat and skirt of apple- 
green cloth trimmed with white silk. There were many 
useful and costly presents. 


BLACKWATER. 

A lecture was given in the Passmore Edwards’ Institute 
on Thursday last, by Mr. R. W. Brown, to an over- 
crowded audience, who were seated on every available 
place in the building. The chair was occupied by Capt. 
Thomas Jenkin, who introduced the lecturer by stating 
that, though he had not studied Phrenology, he was pre- 
pared to hear it propagated before expressing his views 
thereon, either in the form of considering or approving 
of the subject. Mr. Brown was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause, and commenced his address by a series of replies 
to the varied antagonists who surrounded him, not one of 
whom were courageous enough to publicly Oppo him 
in his presence; they were afraid to doso. But they 
were deceitfully manifesting their antagonisms, without 
having the least knowledge of the subject. His replies 
and challenge for a public debate at the close of the 
lecture were loudly applauded. Only one gentleman 
opposed by asking a eommon-place question, which 
received a satisfactory reply. A lady and gentleman were 
examined, and publicly testified to the accuracy of the 
examinations. Both were entire strangers to the 
lecturer. 


— Qr 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

On Thursday, September 8th, the above Association 
commenced its autumnal meetings at Odd Fellows' Hall, 
Brighton, when the secretary, Mr. J. Millott Severn, 
gave a paper on “ The Advantages of Firmness.” In the 
absence of the President (the Rev. F. W. Wilkinson), 
whom the Association regrets has lately bad to leave us 
to take up his pastorate at Woolwich, London Mr. W. 
T. Cowell was elected to the chair. The chairman made 
a few encouraging remarks relative to the Association’s 
progress. The lecturer spoke of the many advantages to 
be derived from a well-developed organ of Firmness ; 
though in its excess it was productive of stubbornness, 
infatuation, and a firm, unyielding, obstinate nature, 
In its normal action it constituted one of the primary 
elements of success, as it gave to its possessor a perse- 
vering, reliable nature; tenacity of mind and feeling, 
fixedness of purpose, stability, patient endurance in 
effort ; fortitude, persistency in the pursuit of an end, 
and steady determination. The lecture was listened to 
with careful attention, and afterwards interestingly dis- 
cussed, 
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EDUCATION. 
Extract from a Lecture given before the British 
Phrenologrcal Association. 


By JAMES WEBB, Past PRESIDENT. 


THERE is much misapprehension among people respec- 
ting the term “ Education,” but in a phrenological sense 
everything affecting the physical and moral constitution 
of man, as well as his intellectual nature, is embraced 
by the term; and not only as regards school life, but 
from the earliest to the latest signs of his life. Educa- 
tion cannot be limited to any one quality of man, nor to 
any number less than the whole, without neglecting 
some important sentiment, propensity, or mental 
faculty. And as the faculties vary in power and 
activity—some prevailing over others, in some cases 
even to complete: mastery—it is important to find out 
whether faculties may not increase or decrease in power 
and activity. By cultivation very wonderful changes 
have taken place in plants and the lower animals; yet 
this capability for improvement is limited to the possi- 
bilities of the plants or animals; and the same remark 
applies to man, for whereas many nations have improved 
in mental capacity, the individuals of those nations have 
not all improved alike. It is impossible to improve all 
alike. Talents cannot be perfected where the innate 
capability is lacking. Difference of mental capacity is 
readily observed in children, and to train all alike is to 
neglect those who need special instruction—that is, all 
are more or less neglected or improperly taught. By 
thinking no one can evolve a perfect or even suitable 
system of education. We may be told to teach accord- 
ing to the development of the mental condition of our 
pupils; but how can this be successful with those 
teachers who cannot point out what these condi- 
tions are? The Principal of the Church of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh, gives such advice; but he 
asks us to do, what he is incompetent to do apart from 
Phrenology. It is asserted by Phrenology that tem- 
perament, size of brain, and particularly the relative 
sizes of the organs of the brain, and what is called the 
organic quality—that is, its texture, health, &c.,—are 
the prime factors that go to make up an individual. 
The phrenologist takes in at a glance the material at the 
disposal of the teacher. He notes the bullet-headed 
boy, apparently so frank and transparent, really so 
secretive and shy; the conceited boy, with the towering 
crown like the Rev. Rowland Hill ; the acquisitive boy, 
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like Jemmy Wood the Gloucester banker, who once 
stole a ride in a hearse rather than pay a stage-coach 
fare. He sees their differences, and never pits one 
against another. He deals with each child according to 
its mental conditions. He never sets the shetland pony 
to compete with the well-trained hunter, nor would he 
punish a child for failing to perform a task it never had 
the ability to accomplish. In every school there are 
intelligent and dull children, generous and selfish 
children, frank and sly children. The phrenologist 
knows each. He observes whether the brain is deve- 
loped high in the summit or wide. at the base, whether 
large in the anterior or posterior regions, whether intel- 
lectual or overweighted with the passions, and is conse- 
quently able to judiciously use the knowledge in the 
training of each individual scholar. The cases where 
Phrenology is invaluable are numerous. Here is one: 
A teacher thinks a boy has done wrong. The boy has 
large Firmness and Self-esteem, and thinks he is right ; 
the master punishes him, but the boy would rather be 
cut in two than willingly submit. The master deter- 
mines to take the stubbornness out of him, and uses 
his cane very freely, and is vexed that the boy enjoys 
it. The fact is, that the boy feels himself a martyr, and 
is happy. The boy wins the battle, the master is 
thwarted and loses the respect of his pupil Some 
teachers do not like to see children smile in the class, 
little thinking they are themselves often the exciting 
cause. The teachers cannot see their own grimaces nor 
recognise their own unconscious puns; but boys with a 
keen sense of what is incongruous see and hear, and are 
frequently not to blame for their laughter. Education 
cannot originate a faculty, it develops and strengthens 
them ; and this is why the judicious teacher is careful to 
learn at an early period what are the dominant intel- 
lectual and moral faculties of his pupils. Supported by 
this knowledge, he can point out the field in which the 
talents may be usefully and profitably employed. What 
wrong is perpetrated on a child by compelling 
him to study the dead languages, whilst he is rich in 
the organs that point him out as belonging to art, 
science, or mechanics. It is possible, even on the first 
meeting, to know the characters and abilities possessed 
by children. I ask you to encourage children in their 
weaknesses, and deal with them as they deserve to be 
dealt with—according to themselves—not according to 
any arbitrary standard set up by society or government, 
and I venture to predict that you will most probably be 
surprised to find that the result far exceeds the expecta- 
tions of society or government, of parents and yourselves, 
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PRIZE PHRENOLOGICAL STORY. 


The following story has been awarded the Prize, and a 
Half Guinea has been sent to its author :— 


Mr. E. S. G. Mayo, 
$, Castle Arcade, 
Cardiff, 


SAVED BY A HAIR'S BREADTH. 


Recent ty the Press published the sensational account 
of a startling adventure. An express train was dashing 
into one of our large railway stations, when a young 
lady, standing on the edge of the platform, missed her 
footing, and fell on to the metals. A young and 
promising official standing near saw the accident, and, 
realising the lady’s danger, unhesitatingly sprang to her 
assistance, succeeding in dragging her unconscious form 
from the track, just as the screaming engine dashed 

ast. She was saved, but it was by a hair’s breadth! 

he scene was terrible, and the eye-witnesses will ever 
bear it impressed most vividly upon the tablets of their 
memory; but it happened with the velocity of lightning, 
and will re-appear to the beholders as a terrible night- 
mare] The whole country was moved by the recital of 
the story, and loud were the congratulations the heroine 
received on account of her safety. 

The story I have to tell is no less striking. I was 
sitting in my office one evening last winter, toasting my 
toes before & sparkling fire. Outside everything was 
unpleasant. It was raining hard, and the bleak winterly 
wind was shricking wildly, making the windows rattle, 
and sending a shiver of sympathy through my very 
bones for tne poor creatures whose hard lot compelled 
them to tramp the streets. How I appreciated my snug 
little room, especially when the wind blew loudest 
and the rain pattered heaviest on the window-pane! 
“ Shall have no clients to-night,” thought I, “so I will 
enjoy a comfortable read” On my table lay several 
phrenological works and magazines. I seized a copy 
of the P. P, and curling myself up iu the arm-chair, was 
soon “lost to all surroundings.” 

Suddenly the door of mv consulting room opened, and 
a lady was announced. What could possibly have in- 
duced. her to call on me on such a night was a puzzle. 
She proved to be a small, slender-built little woman, 
young and graceful, delicately susceptible, and seemed 
as impressionable as wax. She advanced to meet me, and 
in a voice that trembled slightly, said, “Do you read 
photographs, and say whether in your opinion persons 
are suited to each other in marriage?" and she fixed 
on me her large and expressive blue eyes, which 
seemed to reflect the very soul of honour and frankness. 
I replied in the affirmative, and she presented the 
photograph of a man. He was large in build, beny, 
and muscular, with quality below the average. His 
head was low and basilar, and his whole make-up indi- 
cated animality and selfishness. Whilst I was carefully 
noting the peculiarities of the photograph, I detected a 
more than ordinary degree of wistful eagerness on the 
part of my client to that usually observed in similar 
cases. Her breath came fast, and her nerves appeared 
to be strung at very high tension. 

i aner a careful survey of both lady and photograph, 
said :— 
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“It will be advisable, I think, to allow you to judge 
for yourself, and decide upon the matter. I will lay 
before you the facts of the case, and then ask you to 
pronounce the verdict. You have much spirit, but very 
little bodily strength. You live in an idealistic world, 
and are exceedingly sensitive, so much so, that you are 
keenly alive to pleasure as well as pain. A little kind- 
ness will stimulate you, whilst unkindness will cut you 
to the heart, and if continual, would sap your very life- 
blood. You are pure and angelic in thought and feeling, 
and are inclined to invest your idol with superhuman 
virtues and graces. When once you love, it will be 
with your very soul, and you would cling to the object 
of your wishes as the ivy clings to the mighty oak. 
You entertain most exalted views of marriage, and it 
would be far better for you never to marry than to be 
united to a man who is unsuited to you, for if you were 
once thoroughly deceived, or were unhappy in marricd 
life, your social sun—the sun of happiness—would set 
to rise no more, and the whole world would be dark, 
DREARY, BLACK! You are insufficiently self-reliant, 
and can be led easily by others; in fact, you would 
sacrifice your own happiness to benefit others, or even 
to please other persons. 

“The gentleman is a physical giant, for he has a 
massive body. He is controlled, however, by the animal 
passions, and lives a selfish life. He loves only this 
world, and only because in it he can gratify his lower 
nature. Not only in his physical make-up is he the 
extreme opposite of yourself, but his tastes and inclina- 
tions differ completely from your own, so much so, that 
there is not a solitary sentiment, feeling, or aspiration 
in common between you. Now, under these circum- 
stances, do you think you cou/d be happy in marriage ? " 

My client was silent. Sorrowfully she leaned her 
head upon her haud, and then burst into a violent fit of 
tears. I longed to say a word of comfort. 

"Can 1 not help you in any way?” I at length 
enquired. 

he was calmer now, and turned her tear-marked face 
to me, and said: "I am very sorry that I have thus 
given way; but your words are true—oh, so true! But 
it is too Jate— 100 LATE!” 

Her last words died away in a low moan of mental 
agony, and she showed indications of returning hys- 
teria. In a kind but firm voice [ said: “If you will tell 
me the position of matters, [ may be able to advise you 
somewhat. Pray tell me what is too late, and why it 
is so?” 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, fixing on me a look of most pitiful 
solitude, "it is too late now; I am to marry him, and 
tha' soon —right now, in fact, for the banns are out. It 
is not my wish, but that of my parents." 

“You see,” she continued, “he has a great amount 
of money, and my mother thinks it a ‘good chance’ for 
meas I am so delicate, and somehow don't seem to be 
just like most girls We are poor. My father manages 
a business for a person, who. strangely enough, bears 
the same name; but father is wholly taken up with his 
business, and pays little attention to family matters. 
Mother is very proud, and tries to live above her means. 
Her ambition is unbounded, and she hopes to personally 
benefit by the marriage. That is why things have bcen 
driven on as far and so quickly. Still, it is too late 
now. Good night." 

She was hastily leaving, but I detained her. My one 
desire at that moment was to save that girl from the hell 
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that awaited her on the other side of the altar if she 
married the man whom the photograph represented. We 
conversed on the matter. She admitted her anxiety, 
and that she well knew her fate in her own mind—was, 
in fact, so anxious that she could not rest, but was con- 
strained to come to my rooms that very night, bleak 
and wintry as it was, to hear the verdict of Phrenology. 
I pleaded with her to break off the engagement, putting 
it as a duty to herself, to posterity, and to her God, to 
shun him as she would a venomous serpent. She 
promised, and left. 

. . . . 

The balmy breezes of a glorious summer's day were 
wafting their delicious fragrance through both window 
and door, which stood open to receive such welcome 
guests. Suddenly I heard a gentle tapping at the door, 
and at the entrance found a lady, whose features 
seemed familiar to me. 

^] want to speak to you,” she said, and we repaired 
to the consulting room, when I at once recognised my 
visitor. It was the lady who had called on that winter 
night. 

$ Yes, it is indeed I,” she said; “and I have come to 
tell you how matters have gone. The gentleman left off 
visiting me, and never gave me a reason; but I found 
from others that it was a financial one. He thought 
that the business that father manages was his own, and 
when he found that I was a poor girl, he did not 
want me." 

* Have you known either him or his family long?" I 
enquired. 

“No,” she replied. “He was a stranger in these 
arts, and had no recommendation but his own. But I 
have not finished. After he gave up visiting me, he 
became engaged to an acquaintance of mine, with whom 
he was previously friendly. I warned her of him; but 
she took no notice save to laugh me to scorn. They 
married, but in less than a fortnight he was proved to 
have been previously married, for one day my friend 
was visited by his ‘first’ wife, who was accompanied 
by their three children. She had ascertained his place 
ol abode, and sought him out, only to find the fearful 
state of things I have told you. The husband evidently 
discovered the fact of his wife’s presence, for he never 
returned home, and has not since been seen! Oh! 
how thankful I am that I took your advice; it has saved 
me from a doom immeasurably worse than death! Yes, 
Phrenology has been a saviour to me, and I was saved 
by a hair's breadth !” 

Then I thought how true were the words of the Hon. 
Horace Mann when he said: *I look upon Phrenology 
as a guide to Philosophy and the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a 
public benefactor." 


— $C) Se 


BRAINS WANTED. 


A CAPITAL suggestion has been thrown out by Cornell 
University. That famous Transatlantic institution stands 
in need of brains which are no longer required by their 
quondam owners, to which end a circular has been issued 
by Professor Burt G. Wylder to graduates of the Univer- 
sity, begging them to bequeath to their Alma Mater the 
contents of their skulls after death.—CAronicle, 
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GRAPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
READING. 
By Bicnana Din DNE STOCKER. 


Author of “The Human Face as Expressive of Disposition, ' 
“A Concordance of Graphology,” etc., etc. 


XXIL—Turg Reverenp Hucs Recinatp Hawes M.A 


To answer the question as to wherein lies the great 
strength of the Reverend H. R. Haweis, who has 
attained eminence not only as a preacher, but as a 
lecturer, author, journalist, critic, and musician into the 
bargain, were an easy task, for so many gifts are 
necessarily possessed by him that the combination is such 
as to perplex any but the practised student of human 


nature. Nevertheless, grap ology comes to our aid, and 
it is by its means that we will dissect our subject's 
composition. 


r. Haweis then has, to begin with, a predominant 
mental temperament. This is shown by the irregular, 
nervous, spirited, erratic, signature of his which is sub- 


joined. Added to this, amongst his largest organs are 


undoubtedly his Language (letters mostly connected), 
Constructiveness ( and R formed in an original 
manner, and so that the one would be incomplete with- 
out the other), Tune (curvilinear shapes of most letters— 
obscure w, e, and i, especially), Comparison (distinct 
method oftracing letters—note, the e is cleanly cut, 
without a blindloop), and indeed, the intellectual facul. 
ties generally. 

The way in which the above are displayed serves to 
account for Mr. Haweis's musical and dramatic talent, 
his eloquence, " style," critical acumen, fand interest in 
whatever is going forward. He does not believe in 
disassociating religion and human nature. There is 
great independence in those tall capitals. The extreme 
high or low church, therefore, would never suit his 
ideas of what religion ought to be. He believes in 
liberty—and, I am bound to say, cares very little for the 
notions of those who hold bigoted or intolerant views. 
He wants to hear “all sides.” That large handwriting 
deals with wide principles and generalities. 

Thereis the sign of Locality in the length of the 
strokes generally, whereby we get the ratson d'etre of 
Mr. Haweis’ life of travel. The letters are formed of 
wide curves at their bases—this implies a receptive cast 
of mind. They are of unequal heights; and this fact 
tells of Mr. Haweis’ versatility of mind. In his books 
or in his sermons he is never dull, he always has some- 
thing fresh to communicate, and says it in an attractive, 
unconventional manner 

There is Wit in the rapid pen-tracing—which assures 
us of this source of his humour; his quaint way of 
delivering an address or lecture; some object to the 
excitation of mirthfulness in church, but, provided it is 
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not exercised at the expense of Veneration there is no 
reason whatever why it should not be called into play. 
It is a God-given faculty; and I have heard from the 
lips of spiritualists that the departed are just as full of 
fun in the other world as they were here. Mr. Haweis 
discrimination, his ability to take in a wide field of ideas, 
and to deal with complex subjects, are some of his 
strongest points, and hence he is known, and rightly so, 
as a broad churchman. No doubt it is in a great degree 
due to Mr. Haweis' magnetic personality that he is able 
to hold his hearers so well; and it will be observed that 
the handwriting is somewhat black, as is mostly the 
case with that of those who exert much influence in the 
world. 

There is no lack of social feeling in the wide intervals 
between the letters, and a. great deal of energy is ex- 
hibited in the vigorous method of forming the same, and 
in the well-barred H. 

This autograph is full of character, and it would be 
easy to enlarge upon what has already been said, but 
that is unnecessary. Though we are tempted to go 
further into Mr. Haweis' character, space forbids our 
doing so, therefore the rest of the weighty graphical 
signs which we have been reluctantly obliged to leave 
unnoticed I commend to the student's patience ana 
judgment to solve, by the rules already given in the 
previous studies which have appeared in former numbers 
of the POPULAR PHRENOLOGIST. 


HUMAN NATURE; OR INTUITION. 


THE CHARACTER READING FACULTY. 


By J. MirLorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


Tuere are, I believe, even at the present time some 
ue who do not recognise the faculty of 
uman Nature, or Intuition. At this I am much 
surprised, for I consider Human Nature onc of the most 
important faculties of the mind, and werc I inclined to 
cast any doubt on the superior discernment of the earlier 
discoverers of the mental organs—Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, and the Combes—it would be because they 
had not included this faculty in their discoveries. It 
seems to me one of the most observable and distinct 
organs in the whole mental development. From quite 
a youth I have been struck with the peculiar and dis- 
tinct appearance in the heads of all recugnised good 
character readers. When reading the works of the 
earlier phrenologists who have not included Human 
Nature in their list of discovered organs, one cannot 
but feel that they show a weakness in being unable to 
account for traits of character attributable to this faculty. 
We may perceive that they are cognisant of the existence 
of some such traits as are now recognised as resulting 
from this faculty, but their modesty presumably, or the 
dcsire to make fuller investigations, caused them to hold 
back from alloting a special space in the brain as the 
seat of the organ of this faculty, though some authors 
have endeavoured to explain the charactcristics of 
Human Nature in the manifestation of other organs, as 
Individuality, Causality, Comparison, Cautiousness, and 
Secretiveness, all of which may appear to manifest 
some characteristics slightly similar to Human Nature. 
The organ of Human Nature is located at the jupper 
part of the forehcad in the centre, between Comparison 
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and Benevolence, about where the hair usually com- 
mences its growth. It occupies a comparatively small 
space, usually about an inch at the rounding of the 
forehead between Comparison and Benevolence, and 
about one and a quarter inches wide, though in some 
heads it is larger, and in some cases, when very promi- 
nent, it may have the appearance of encroaching on the 
organs surroundidg it. 
he credit of the discovery of this onn is generally 
recognised as being due to the late Prof. L. N. Fowler, 
though Dr. Buchanan and others have been mentioned 
as first suggesting the possibility of such a faculty. 
The discovery is referred to in the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Journal, Vol. xii., 1839, in a review of Messrs. 
O. S. and L. N. Fowlers’ work, entitled “ Phrenology 
proved, illustrated, and applied," which work contained 
a notice of the discovery. Mr. Fowler first named this 
articular part Sauvity, and the space adjoining it 
Hamat Nature; he had reason afterwards to alter this 
arrangement, giving Human Nature the centre position 
and Sauvity the adjoining space. This caused at the 
time some adverse comment and doubts as to the value 
of these discoveries, but years of experience testify to 
the correctness of the present arrangement. 

Human Nature may be reckoned as being (chiefly) the 
dctective, character-reading faculty, adapted, as Prof. 
Fowler says, “to man's need of knowing his fellowmen." 
Persors in whom itis large, possess a keen intuitive 
perception of character and motives, and great foresight, 
penetration and sagacity; they are disposed naturally 
to scan people down from top to toe, and are usually 
impressed with the true character and disposition of 
them instantly; they rarely have need to change from 
their first impressions, as they are seldom deceived and 
it is little use to try and deceive these people.. It gives 
to such persons a tarsighted, keen, intuitive nature. 

The immense utility of this faculty can scarcely be 
cstimated, therefore it behoves everyone to make an 
effort to cultivate it by studying the character, dis- 
positions and motives of their fellowmen. It is especially 
useful to the phrenologist, enabling him with training 
to correctly judge of character; to the physician in 
diagnosing pathological symptoms and disease; to the 
detective in the discovery of crime; to the lawyer, judge, 
and magistrate in estimating character and judging of 
motives. ltis useful alike to statesmen, diplomatists, 
discoverers, ministers, psychologists, teachers, business 
people, foremen, overseers, managers, and all who have 
to do largely with men and people. It acts as a strong 
element in prediction, prophecy and discovery, and in 
clairvoyance or second-sight. It is the chief faculty, 
usually, which prompts to occult studies and psycho- 
logical research ; and it is a remarkable fact that onc 
rarely finds it otherwise than powerfully developed in 
all persons who have risen to distinction and influence 
in public offices; and very many of the most successful 
people in other lines possess it large. It disposes 
persons to be impressed with the true character and 
conditions of their surroundings— they see beneath the 
surface. It is largerin phrenologists than physiogono- 
mists, who usually have Indivicuality largest. 

When in excess cr badly trained it gives to its 
possessor a suspicious, distrustful, fault-finding 
nature; or, combined with strong imagination, a 
tendency to constantly predicting future cvents on the 
flimsiest data; and with Caution large and Hope small 
it gives strong prophetic presentiments and forebodings 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL CHARACTER 
SKETCH. 


LORD KITCHENER, K.C.M.G. 


By RicHarp DimspALe STOCKER, 


Author of “* The Human Face as Expressive of Character and 
Disposition,” &¢., &¢. 


Tug portrait of the Sirdar reveals a well-balanced 
constitution—a temperament in which the muscular and 
fibrous, as well as the osseous and nervous elements are 
so blended as to ensure an organisation thoroughly 
adapted to cope with the arduous requirements of active 
military service. 

The length of the head forward from the meatus over 
the eyes, across the brow, shows the perceptive organs to 
be strongly defined. The judgment of weight, size, and 
detail is excellent, and Locality being prominentl 
marked, his Lordship should possess an admirable recol- 
lection of where he goes, and be both fond of travel and 
able to preserve a clear impression of places in his mind. 

His reflective faculties are full. He is logical, and 
capable of so laying out his plans as to be able to give a 
reason for what he does. 

He is distinctly intuitive, as both his centre for Human 
Nature and the facial sign for the faculty (the height of 
the tip of the nose) show ; and this trait is, of course, 
invaluable to him. He is not devoid of Ideality, nor in- 
sensible to the charms of poetry. His Sublimity is not 
lacking, nor is his Imitation deficient. 

But it is his strong executive qualifications—shown, 
first, by the setting of the ears and the width of the head 
between them ; and, second, by the height of the nasal 
bones and well-spread nostrils—that reveal the courage, 
force, energy such as have brought him prominently to 
the front just lately. 

His Hope is influential. It is shown by the upward 
inclination of the nose at its tip—the exposure of the 
septum near the upper lip. His Firmness is well denoted 
by the strongly-marked cbin, thrown far forward, and 
proceeding from a sharp angle below the ears. 

Nor are his Benevolence (full lower lip) or Conscien- 
tiousness (square forehead, wide cheek-bones and broad 
chin) wanting. lle isa humane man, and a man of his 
word, He is no "shedder of blood" tor the sake of 
doing so. He has the welfare of others at heart, as well 
as the honour of * Old England" to uphold. He is nota 
selfish man : the bridge of his nose is not too thick. He 
is not a greedy man: his cheeks are not over full. But 
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he isa man who will do what he has to do—will obey 
orders himself and expect others to do the same ; and, 
whilst being considerate and kind-hearted, is determined, 
resolute, and capable of holding his own against all odds. 

It is sometimes charged against Phrenology, Phy- 
siognomy, and kindred sciences, that it is easy enough 
for their exponents to prophesy after the event has 
already happened ; but, although I admit there is more 
reason for giving a sketch of a man who has attained 
celebrity, Í am bound also to declare that he who 
could not discern in Lord Kitchener a likely subject for 
“ riches and honour," is no adequate reader cf character. 
Such a man—capable, as he is, of overcoming obstacles 


| and of facing difficulties and, as one might alinost say, 


of creating circumstances were his surroundings disadvan- 
tageous—stands a chance of getting on in the world, of 
making a mark where others, perhaps as well equip 
intellectually, but not in other respects, fall behind and 
lag in life's race. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CALENDAR. 


CompiLtep By Jous MELVILLE, Vice-PnEs, B.P.A, 


NOVEMBER. 


1/Tu; Andrew Combe, M.D., wc Princ. of Physiol. 1836. 
” 


3|Th| Robt. M. Ferguson, M.P., first Scotch Phren., d. '40. 
3|Th| John Maxwell, M.D., Phren., Glasgow, d. 1840. 
3|Th| Jas. Gall, junr., Phren. Publisher, d. Edin. 1874. 
4F | F. H. Martens, Univ. Jena., Phren,, b. Weimar 1778 
4|F | Jas. Montgomery, Poet Phren., b. Irvine, Scot. 1771. 
SIS | A. Pichot, b. Arles, 1796. 
6|Su| James Webb, 3rd Pres. B.P.A., b. 1841. [Paris,b. 1797 
6|Su| Gabriel Andral, M.D., du Roi., Pres. Phren. Soc., 
J. W. Knoblauch, German Phren. au., b. 1781. 
Phreno. Year Book first published 1895. 1894. 
9|W | ANNUAL PHRENO. CoNFERENCE Day, estb. by B.PA. 
9|W | T.I. M. Forster, Phren.au., b. Bank of England, 1789. 
10|Th| J. G. Spurzueim, M.D., Found. Phren. Philos., d. 
10| Ph| S.G. Howe,M.D.,Phren.,b. Boston, 1801 [Boston 1832 
13|Su| John Ashburner, M.D., L.R.C.P., Phren. d. 1878. 
Sir John Forbes, M.D., D.C.L., Phren. Adv., d 1861 
15|Tu| J. G. Lavater, Physiogonomist, b. 1741. 
16] W| E. Durham, FBP.A. Diploma granted, 1891. 
17|Th| F. J. V. Broussais, M.D., Phren. author, d. 1838. 
17|Th| Rev. Robt. Fletcher, F.B.P.A., granted diplo , 1891 
Robt. Owen, philan. phren. d. Scot., 1858. 
H. P Dommen, Practising Phren. b. London, 1855 
20|Su| Richard Beamist, F.R.S., Phren. supporter, d. 1873 
20|Su| Chas. Burton, F.B.P.A., granted diploma, 1894. 
21|M | Roy. Med Soc., Edin., debate on a Nom 1823. 
22|Tu| J. C. Reil, Phrcn. anatomist, d. 1813. 
23|W | Rev. Warren Burton, Phren. author, b. 1800. 
24|Th| Abel Clarke, M.D., Phren., Calcutta, d. 1829. 
25|F | John Kitto, D.D., Phren, supporter, d. 1854. 
27|Su| W. Mattieu Williams, Phren. author, d. 1892. 
30|W | St. George Mivart, Phren. advocate, b. 1827. 


SEVERAL of our professional friends have commenced 
their autumn lecturing season, among them being Mr. G. 
Cox, Mr Chas. Burton, Mr. Alfred robert, and others, 
whose efforts are calculated to command success. 
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CRANION’S OPINION. 


Oncr. more the yearly cycle has run, and the time of the 
phrenologists’ foregathering draws nigh. For twelve 
months the phrenological reformer has to work alone 
' amidst discouragements and difficulties ; but at the end of 
that time, one bright day is afforded for joining forces, 
for mutual help and encouragement. That day is 
rapidly approaching, and I trust the 9th of November, 
1898, will be the best and most successful of all the Con- 
fercnce days. Let every lover of Phrenology be there. 
* 


+ 

To the Conference at half-past two o'clock every 
phrenologist in the kingdom is invited, whether profes- 
sional or amateur, and the meeting in the evening will 
be open to the public. Phrenologists are invited to bring 
their friends, and all who read these pages and want a 
pleasant evening cannot do better than spend that of 
Lord Mayor's day at Essex Hall. Read carefully all that 
is said in the advertisements of this issue and decide to 
come, 


. 

. + 

This month we give the conclusion of Dr.. Gall’s 

famous letter to Baron Retzer. The two portions given 
(last month and this) are the complete letter, which has 
never before, I believe, been disseminated in England in 
extenso. Phrenologists would do well to acquaint them- 
selves with its points, its claims, its reasons, its arguments ; 
and whenever the opportunity occurs, try to possess 
themselves of the magnificent books of the great master, 
which fully elaborate the truths here dealt with. 

ee 


* 

A hundred years ago this letter was penned. Its 
author even then was a well-known physician, and a 
famous anatomist and physiologist. To-day his fame is 
world-wide, though the world of science still hesitates to 
bestow upon him the laudation his works merit. Many 
of his great discoveries are attributed in error to men 
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of more recent note, and even those who should know 
better are tardy in publicly recognising the genius of the 
discoverer of Phrenology. 
. o 

The question of Incorporation is in the hands of the 
solicitors and the Board of Trade. I do not know what 

riod will farther elapse before the final announcement 
is made as to the success of our application. I do hope, 
however, that the registration will be completed during 
the present year. The Council of the Association have 
done their best to push this matter, and delay cannot be 
attributed to them. There is much cause for congratula- 
tion to them that it has advanced to its present position. 


The classes for instruction in Phrenology, under the 
tutorship of Mr. A. Hubert, have been unavoidably post- 

ned. The first will be held on Friday evening, 

ovember rith, at 8 o'clock. All desirous of taking 
advantage of this course should communicate at once 
with the Secretary, B.P.A., 63, Chancery Lane, for full 
particulars, The fee is moderate, and the opportunity a 
favourable one. 

t 

Once again I appeal to the friends of our veteran 
worker, Mr. Nicholas Morgan. It is absolutely necessary 
that further funds should be forthcoming. Recent 
appeals have produced but a very few shillings. Surely 
it is that my readers' memories are poor, or their hearts 
callous. I would that the benevolence of which so many 
are possessed, and of which some hesitate not to boast, 
were a little more in evidence. I do not like to be 
thought severe, but I feel a little angry that our dear old 
friend should be utterly neglected. Let this be remedied, 
and that speedily. 

[EJ 

I am pleased to see that our esteemed fellow worker, 
Mr. Severn, has been elected to the post of President of 
the Brighton and Hove Phrenological Society. His 
earnest endeavours on behalf of Phrenology, and his con- 
stant labour in the interest of the Society has been well 
recognised. May his elevation result in benefit to the 
work he has so much at heart. 


Those friends who are coming to the Corference on 
Lord Mayor's Day should note particularly how to reach 
the Hall from the end of Essex Street, which abuts on 
the Embankment ; this will save a lot of time and incon- 
venience. Full particulars are given in another column. 
Read the whole page headed “What will happen on 
Lord Mayor's Day." 

* 
e 

There will be no meeting at the Fcwler Institute on 
November oth, the usual lecture having been omitted to 
enable all the members of the Institute to attend the 
great public meeting at Essex Hall. I am pleased to see 
that Mr. Crow and Mr. D. T. Eiliott are to take part in 
the proceedings during the day. 


e 
As being appropriate to the present time, I have 
departed from my hitherto strict rule not to insert 
character sketches of deceased personages, in favour of 
Dr. Gall, the centenary of whose work we are celebrating 
this year. We rejoice over his labour and we reverence 
the man. To him above all others our gratitude and 
pes are due; let us, therefore, accord him all the 
onour which our high estimation of his services lead us 


to render to his memory. "e 
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DR. FRANZ JOSEF GALL, M.D. 


THE FOUNDER OF PHRENOLOGY. 


FRANZ JOSEF GALL, M.D. 


Just a century ago, in the year 1798, Dr. F. J. Gall was a 
leading Scientist and Physician in Vienna. Here he 
expounded theories new and startling, supporting them 
with such a mass of evidence, collected by him during 
twenty years of incessant observation and research, that 
scientists of the day were compelled to recognise the 
truth of the theories, and originality of the discoveries. 

Dr.Gall's eminence in his profession was alone sufficient 
to command respectful attention on the part of his con- 
temporaries, to any opinions advarced by him ; but, 
when supported by incontrovertible facts, patent to all 
observers, the new system carried with it a conviction 
which was irresistible. 

The phrenological doctrine has, to a large extent, re- 
volutionised the whole of the methods of research as 
applied to the Brain and its functions; and inaugurated 
those changes in mental and moral Philosophy beside 
which the previously accepted doctrines of the mind 
appear chaotic, irrational, and untenable. 

ranz Josef Gall, M.D., the prince of discoverers, was 
born on March 9th, 1758, at Tiefenbronn, Pforzheim, 
Swabia, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. As a boy he 
was something of a prodigy, being distinguished for his 
marvellous powers of observation, and the wonderful ex- 
tent of the knowledge he acquired of natural objects. He 
never cared to join in the games of children, or even 
associate with those of his own age, there being little to 
interest him in their youthful occupations. Fond of ab- 
struse reflections he sought the society of those neces- 
sarily much older than himself, who could afford him 
the information he desired. 

While yet a boy at school he found it impossible to 
compete witha fellow scholarin the art of learning by 
rote the words of his lessons, and was often chided by the 
teacher for his apparent neglect. Later, he was with the 
same school-fellow at another school, containing thirty 
boys, at Baden. Here he noticed that some of the boys 
who could maintain thehighest places in lessons which 
had to be learnt by rote, in many other subjects were 
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low down in the list. Two boys of this class could even 
excel his friend in their memory achievements, and he 
observed in all three the strange coincidence that the 
eyes of each were so prominent as to win for them the 
nickname *' Bull's Eyes." At a school to which he was 
subsequently sent by his parents, in Bruschall, he still 
noted that those who excelled in memory of words had 
prominent eyes, and, at a later stage of his education, at 
the College of Strasbourg, similar coincidences were re- 
corded. hat more probable suggestion should occur to 
this thoughtful lad than that the particular power posses- 
sed by these persons might, in some at present inexpli- 
cable way, be connected with the peculiar condition of 
the organ of sight. "This incident records the first dawn- 
ings on the Philosopher's mind of the truth which it 
would be his mission to verify and reveal to a sceptical 
but astonished world. 

Destined by his father to become a medical practitioner, 
he was sent to Vienna, where he graduated and settled 
down in practice as a physician. It was during his 
stud:es here that he was first impressed with the extraor- 
dinary lack of information on the anatomy and functions 
of the Brain and nervous system, and thus he made the 
researches which resulted in the production of his simple, 
yet exhaustive view of the uses of the different parts of 
theBrain. Every moment he could spare from his pro- 
fessional avocations he employed in natural philosophy, 
and particularly in researches relative to the structure 
and nature of the Brain. 

His discoveries could not fail to attract the notice of 
scientific men who desired to know something of the new 
facts and observations. To gratify their wishes, Dr. Gall 
(having previously obtained many hundred skulls of 
animals and men for the pu of illustrating his sub- 
ject), delivered the public lectures referred to in our open- 
ing words. Unexpected difficulties, however, arose in his 
path. The priests, imagining they could see in this new 
hypothesis au antagonism to their theological doctrines, 
took alarm, and at their suggestion, and, doubtless, acting 
under pressure, the Government forbade the continuance 
of these lectures. This could not stop the Doctor's 
labours; students of medicine and men of research 
flocked to him from every part of Europe for information 
which he was ever ready to give, and a knowledge of his 
researches soon spread, Germany especially taking a deep 
interest in the subject. The King, Oueen, and all the 
members of the Royal family at Berlin were so charmed, 
that, early in 1805, an invitation was sent by them to Dr. 
Gall to expound to them his valuable discoveries. The 
Queen attended the dissection of a human brain, while 
the Doctor demonstrated the whole series of his remark- 
able results. A rancorous attack was now made on his 
doctrine by Dr. Walther, first anatomist in Berlin ; but it 
failed to produce its intended effect, every person being 
convinced that it was dictated by envy. On the contrary 
the justly renowned Dr. Hufeland, first physician to the 
King, almost all the faculty, as well as proficients in that 
line of science, candidly professed their full assent; and 
several interesting pamphlets were published in which 
ample justice was done to the new doctrine. 

In this same year (1805), Dr. Gall made a scientific tour 
of the North of Germany, accompanied by his friend and 
pupil, Dr. Spurzheim, visiting the Houses of Correction 
and Prisons of Berlin, Spandau, Dresden, Torgau on the 
Elbe, &c., &c. 


(Zo be Concluded in our next.) 


Original from 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
By James Wese, F.B.P.A. 
WONDER. 


IN the last issue of the P. P. our lesson dealt with the 
organ of Hope, and contained some remarks anent the 
correspondence between the experiments of Dr. Ferrier 
on dogs, etc, and the phrenological organ. It would 
have been interesting here to have digressed somewhat, 
to study how far the lower animals possess, if they do 
possess, the ud sentiments generally considered to 
man only. Suffice it to say that though Dr. Ferrier pro- 
duced a "lateral wagging of the tail" in dogs when 
the motor-areas that he marked 3 and 4 were electrically 
excited in them, he failed to obtain any results from the 
same experiments when performed on cats. But he 
does not point out the almost complete absence of this 
area in the latter animals. It isa fact, nevertheless, and 
easily demonstrated, that in cats the region where 
phrenologists have proved the location of the faculties 
of Hope, Conscientiousness, and Faith (the organ of 
Wonder) is remarkably deficient. ompare the 
conduct of dogs and cats in these particulars and a 
marked difference will be discovered. In other words 
the skulls of cats are remarkably undeveloped in the 
areas marked 12, 2, 3, 4, c, d, by Dr. Ferrier. Surely 
these facts are of great importance, shewing such 
phrenological agreement betwcen the character of the 
two classes of animals and their skull and brain develop- 
ments. The area that Dr. Ferrier marks 12, covers the 
organ of Wonder.* He discovered that when this organ 
was excited by the electric current, the eyes opened 
widely, the pupils were dilated and the head and cyes 
turned “to the other side, the head bending and turning 
in the same direction." The eyeballs converged, “and 
the ears pricked up, so as to give the appearance of 
earnest attention." And, so far as jackals and dogs 
could express "earnest attention," they evidently suc- 
ceeded in doing it; notwithstanding the difficulties in 
respect to mutilation of the skull, etc, the pain they 
experienced when not under the influence of an 
ansesthetic, or their *hebetude" or torpor when under 
such influence. 

In the Popular Phrenologist for August last the 
lesson on Veneration dealt largely with the American 
crowbar case, to which the reader is referred. 

It was clearly pointed out, and proved, that the 
injury to the religious faculties by the dreadful accident 
to Mr. Gage completely changed his character from that 
of an able and respected workman, to a person of the 
“ grossest protanity.” 

One of the organs most completely mutilated was that 
of Wonder, and surely Dr. Ferrier’s description of the 
change resulting from the accident corresponds with the 
loss of all power to appreciate the woudcrful in nature 
or express the faculties of Faith and Hope. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
page 83 (1879), wrote respecting this casc : “ At one fell 
swoop there must have been a considerable destruction 
of the phrenological ergans. Yet he suflered from no 
deprivation of intelligence, and few would dream of 
associating the drinking habits which finally beset him, 
with his accident and loss of brains, or otherwise main- 


* This organ is sometimes called Marvellousness, sometimes 
Faith, sometimes Spirituality. 
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tain that he was less rational before than after the 
accident. Thus the misfortunes of existence positively 
contradict the old Phrenology.” 

Yet, as was stated in August, Dr. Ferrier (whose 
experiments Dr. Wilson relies so much upon to disprove 
the truths of Phrenology), said that before the accident 
Gage was a “capable foreman,” and considered an 
“efficient” workman, but after it that his mind was so 
changed that his contractors refused to employ him 
again; that he had become “a child in his intellectual 
capacity," and yet retained the " passions of a strong 
man." 

Instead of shewing that the intellectual faculties had 
lost their “equilibrium or balance,” according to Dr. 
Ferrier, or that Gage “suffered trom no deprivation of 
intelligence " according to Dr. Wilson, those gentlemen 
should have shewn that the destruction of the motor 
areas, influencing the use of his limbs—arms, knees, 
legs, etc.—prevented him from walking, drinking, 
fighting, etc. This strange way of proving that the 
Old Phrenology is unscientific: and the Phrenology 
of "centres," for putting the foot down, for bending the 
knee, for climbing, for wagging the tail, etc, is to take 
its place as the New Phrenology, is to treat the matter 
as though all students or the mind and brain were 
arrant simpletons, and that the so-called modern-research 
physiologists had unanimously arrived at the same con- 
clusions, and agreed upon the same experimental results 
where it is known that the case is exactly contrary to 
such a supposition, and that they often contradict them- 
selves as well as one another, 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, F.R.S., rightly states that 
such writers “ignorantly assumed” they were giving 
the death blow to Phrenology, when they stated that 
“portions of the brain which the phrenologists had 
alleged to be the organs of purely mental faculties were 
really only the organs of muscular movements.” Dr. 
Wallace rightly adds that “Such writers entirely over- 
looked the very obvious considerations that the brain 
may be, in fact, must be, the centre for the production 
of movements as well as for initiating ideas; and that 
the rude method of exciting the living brain by galvan- 
ism was not likely to develope the purely mental 
phenomena, which, indeed, in the animals experi- 
mented on, could only be exhibited ¢hrough muscular 
movements."* 

Then Dr. Wallace pertinently adds: “ But this very 
fact of the connection of certain definite brain-areas 
with muscular motion is no new discovery, as modern 
writers seem to suppose, but was known to Dr. Gall 
himself. In one of his first writings upon his 
discoveries—his letter to Baron de Retzer—he stated 
that there was a strange communication of the muscles 
with cerebral organs, adding—' When certain cerebral 
organs are put in action you are led, according {to their 
seat, to take certain positions, as though you are drawn 
by a wire, so that one can discover the seat of the acting 
organs by the motions.’ This is the natural ‘expression 
of the emotions ' which was so well studied by Darwin 
but which Gall, at the end of the last century, had 
already determined to have its seat in the same parts of 
the brain which originated the emotions themselves." 

And these facts were well-known to all early students 


in Phrenology. 
(7o be continued.) 
* The Wonderful Century, page 184. 
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BRITISH PHRBNOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tune first general meeting of the session was held at 
63, Chancery Lane, on Tuesday, October rith, 1898. 
Mr. J. P. Blackford occupied the chair. 


The Chairman regretted the absence of the appointed 
speakers—Mr. Melville through illness, and Rev. Geo. 

reeman owing to a prior engagement ; but trusted the 
meeting would nevertheless be a profitable one. 


Prof. Durnam, though unprepared, spoke with 
great fluency and force. In the course of his remarks 
he dealt with difficulties which occasionally beset the 
path of the young student, and instanced that of the 
man whose character suddenly changes from good to 
bad, without apparently showing a correspondingly 
sudden change in brain or skull development. He said: 
When a man who has lived a bad life is influenced by 
some agency such as the Salvation Army, he suddenly 
changes and leads a good life from the period of the 
change. [s there a corresponding change in the forma- 
tion of the head? I answer, the head does not change 
anything like so suddenly as the character. The dif- 
ferent mode of living will modify the brain shape slowly, 
and may after a long time show a perceptible change, 
but the head may not change. A man may have many 
good faculties lying dormant. If Conscientiousness is 
dormant a man does not feel the necessity for responsi- 
bility. Such a man may manifest temper, anger, dis- 
respect, may be bombastic, and use bad language. This 
man is undisciplined, and therefore manifests only such 
phases of character as his environment calls forth, with- 
out attempting to control himself. But the Salvation 
Army or other influence is brought to bear on him, and 
tries to get him to do right. There are cases in which 
the change is more apparent than real. À case I know 
of such a change illustrates this point. After tz months’ 
so-called change the man often feels impelled to do as 
before the change. People do not know how near he is 
to falling. It is thus apparent that a head does not 
change as rapidly as the character, and further, a man 
with a good head may at times manifest a bad 
character, because his good powers are latent only and 
his mind undisciplined. 


Prof Husert humorously asked the previous 
speaker why he (Mr Hubert) did not feel up to the 
mark to-night? His feelings were very different to 
what they sometimes were, but his head did not ehange 
with every change of feeling. Mr. Hubert said: We 
can all understand the facts of Phrenology. We should 
also endeavour to acquaint ourselves with its philo- 
sophy and try to acquire the art, its use being of great 
and constant use. We meet people in the shop and 
office, here, there, and everywhere. With a knowledge 
of Phrenology we may understand much of each other. 
We may know people at a glance, not necessarily all 
their peculiarities, but their general character and ten- 
dencies. Size and quality are easily recognisable as 
the half-sovereign and half-crown; what the former 
lacks in size it more than gains in quality. So with 
some heads. Whilst we recognise the capacity of the 
half-crown head we fully appreciate the ten shilling 
head also. "The philosophy of our subject teaches us to 
be sympathctic. It is our first lesson to sympathise 
with the head of less capacity. Every man or woman 
should be selected for a position to which he or she may 
be best suited. We all like front places and good 
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positions, and our inherent selfishness aims at securing 
some such place oftentimes to our own injury. In 
selecting occupations we should seek for those to which 
we are particularly adapted. Phrenology would enable 
each to learn his capacity, that each may rightly fill the 
post assigned to him. 


Mr. Hupert then, by request of the Chairman, de- 
lineated the character of a lady, who testified to the 
accuracy of the st-tement. 


Pror. Durnam was also requisitioned, and had for 
his subject Dr. Withinshaw. The examination was 
fairly exhaustive, the subject being well satisfied with 
the delineation. 


Dr. WirHINsHAW gave a humorous account of his 
first introduction to Phrenology. As a lad he lived 
with his parents, who used to entertain the lay preachers 
who officiated at a local Nonconformist church. On one 
occasion the preacher was a Member of Parliament, an 
exceedingly wealthy and well-known man.. He, how- 
ever, had a peculiarly shaped head, in form resembling 
a sugar loaf, being very high at the middle, going up 
almost to an angle, full in front but sloping greatly 
behind. So noticeable was this peculiarity that it 
secured for its owner a nickname. Having heard some- 
thing of Phrenology, the speaker got hold of a book on 
the subject, and tried to discover the reason for this 
special development. Here he found the high-pointed 
top of the head must be due to a very large endowment 
of the faculty of Veneration. He tried to get to know 
the M.P's character, and fortune favoured him, for his 
sister was invited to spend a period at the palatial resi- 
dence of the preacher, and the speaker was able to 
obtain an accurate record. The gentleman was found 
to be decidedly religious, with a constant desire for 
praying. He treated his servants as equals, and always 
adopted a very humb'e bearing. The phrenological 
description of the function of excessive Veneration fitted 
him most accurately, and combined with this the sloping 
of the head backward from Veneration, the Doctor also 
found corresponded with a lack of Self-Esteem, a trait of 
his character which was in itself remarkable. These 
points were to him strong corroborative points of the 
truth of Phrenology, and he reasoned if these special 
points were so, why not others? Constant observation 
convinced him that this was so, and from then he had 
found no strong hindrance to a thorough belief in 
Phrenology. He would recommend a study of 
Phrenology if for no other reason than that phreno- 
logists are bound to be observant, and the constant 
exercise of the observing powers would cause these 
powers to increase and their organs to grow. 


Mr. Feroza asked, in reference to Mr. Durham's 
speech, how a change of character could take place 
without a change of head formation. He always uuder- 
stood that each organ had a distinct function, and, 
according to the Darwinian theory, no organ could have 
more than one function; hence a distinct change of 
function must necessitate a change of organ. 


Mr. DunHaM replied that there were latent powers 
which the change may call into action; but stated that 
he proposed dealing with the subject fully in his lecture 
to be delivered before the Association in February next. 

Mr. Wess next addressed the meeting on the subject 


of Education. A report of his Speech will be found on 
page 121 of this issue, 
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DR. GALL'S FAMOUS LETTER TO 
BARON RETZER 


ON THE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 
(Continued from Page 120.) 


Part II. 

Application of general principles, 
Establishment and determination of the faculties and 
propensities existing of themselves. 

As l suppose a particular organ for each one of our 
APEA qualities, we have only to establish what 
are the independent qualities in order to know what are 
the organs which we may hope to discover. For many 

ears | met great difficulties in this research, and at last 

am convinced that, as in everything else, we take the 
nearest and surest road if we lay aside our artificial logic, 
and allow ourselves to be guided by facts. I make 
known to my readers some of the difficulties which it 
was necessary to surmount. They may solve them if 
they have more penetration than | have. I come at last 
to the means which have served me most in the deter- 
mination of the independence of the natural qualities, 
and I begin by pointing out more clearly the seat of the 
organs. It is necessary, first, to show and to examine 
the means by which we discover the seat of the organs. 
Among these means I cite, 

1. The discovery of certain elevations or certain 
depressions, when there are determined qualities. I 
mark here the course which it is necessary to follow 
in like researches. 

z. The existence of certain qualities together with 
the existence of certain protuberances. 

3. A collection of models in plaster. 

4. A collection of skulls. 

We shall find many difficulties with regard to human 
skulls : you know how every one fears for his own head : 
how many stories were told about me when 1 undertook 
such researches. Men, unhappily, have such an opinion 
of themselves that each one believes that I am watching 
for his head as one of the most important objects of my 
collection Nevertheless, I have not been able to collect 
more than twenty in the space of three years, if I except 
thosc that I have taken in the hospitals, or in the asylum 
for idiots. IfI had not been supported by a man who 
knows how to protect science, and to consult prejudices, 
by a man justly and universally esteemed for his quali- 
ties of mind, and for his character, I should not have 
been able, in spite of all my labors, to collect even a few 
miserable specimens. 

There are those, indeed, who do not wish that even 
their dogs and monkeys should be placed in my collec- 
tion after their death. It would be very agreeable to me, 
however, if persons would send me the heads of animals 
of which they have observed well the characters ; for 
example, of a dog, who would eat only what he had 
stolen; one who could find his master at a great dis- 
tance; heads of monkeys, parrots, or other rare animals 
with the histories of their lives, which ought to be 
written after their death, lest they should contain too 
much flattery. I wish you could establish the fashion 
for every kind of genius should make me the heir of his 
head. Then, indeed, [I will answer for it with mine 
own] we should see in ten ycars a splendid edifice, for 
which at present I only collect matcrials; it would be 
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assuredly dangerous for a Castner, a Kant, a Wieland, 
and other like celebrated men, if the exterminating angel 
of David were placed under my order ; but, with Christ- 
ian patience, I shall wait the tardy wil of Providence. 

owever, in the meantime, my dear Retzer, look a 
little with me into futurity, and see assembled the choice 
spirits of men of pest ages—how they will mutually con- 
gratulate each other for each minute portion of utility 
and pleasure which each one of them has contributed for 
the happiness of men. Why has no one preserved for 
us the skulls of Homer, Ovid, Virgil, Cicero, Hippo, 
crates, Boerhaave, Alexander, Frederic, Joseph II. 
Catharine, Voltaire, Rousseau, ke, Bacon, and of 
others ? What ornaments for the beautiful temples of 
the muses ! 

I come now to the fifth means: 5. Phenomena of the 
diseases and lesions of the brain. I have also much to 
say on this subject. The most important is the entirely 
new doctrine of the different kinds of insanity, and the 
means of cure, all supported by facts. If all my re- 
searches should only conduct me to this result, I should 
deem myself sufficiently rewarded for my labors. If 
men of sense will not thank me, I ought, at least, to be 
sure of the thanks of fools. 

6. Thesixth means for discovering the seat of the 
organs consists in examining the integral parts of differ- 
ent brains and their relations, always comparatively with 
the different faculties and the different propensities. 

7. I come at last to one of my favourite subjects, the 
gradual scale of perfections. 

Here I imagine that I am a Jupiter, who beholds from 
the heavens his animal kingdom crowding upon the 
earth. Think a little of the immense space which I am 
going to pass through—from the zoophite to the simple 
polypus, up to the philosopher and the theosophist ? I 
Shall hazard, like you, gentlemen poets, some perilous 
leaps. Insettingout I shall create only irritable vessels ; 
then I add nerves and the hermaphrodite nature; then 
beings who merit something better, who can unite, and 
look around upon the world by the organs of sense. I 
make an arrangement of powers and instruments, and 
divide them according to my pleasure; I create insects, 
birds, fishes, mammalia. I make lap-dogs for your 
ladies, and horses for your beaux ; and for myself, men, 
that is to say, fools and philosophers, poets and histor- 
ians, theologians and naturalists. I end, then, with 
man, as Moses told you long before ; but it has cost me 
more than one reflection before I could elevate him to 
the rank of the king of the earth. I give you the lan- 
guage of signs, or natural language, that you may amuse 
yourselves, and that if any mute should be found, there 
may be for him one other language besides that of 
speech. I assure you that, although noone has thought 
of acknowledging it, I have not been able to effect this 
but by putting in communication, in a strange manner, 
your body and your muscles with your cerebral organs. 

Strictly speaking, you only play the part of puppets 
in a show: when certain cerebral organs are put in 
action, you are led, according to their seat, to take cer- 
tain positions, as though you were drawn by a wire, so 
that one can discover the seat of the acting organs by the 
motions. I know that you are blind enough to laugh at 
this; but if you will take the trouble to examine it you 
will be persuaded that by my discovery I have revealed 
to you more things than you observe. You will find the 
explanation of many enigmas: for example, why you 
defend so valiantly your women; why you become 
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churls at your advanced age; why there is no one so 
tenacious of his opinion as a theologian—pourguot plus 
d'un taureau doit élerneur lorsqu! une Europe le chatouille 
entre les cornes, etc. | return at last to you, my dear 
Retzer, like a poor author, to satisfy you concerning my 
work. 

The first section of the and part being here finished, I 
ought to beg my readers to examine all that [ have said, 
so that they may be more convinced of the truth of my 
first principles, which I have explained in a superficial 
manner ; but I think that he who is so blind as not to 
see by the light of the sun, will not do better by the 
additional light of a candle. 

The second section contains various subjects. 


1. Of National Heads. 

Here I agree in some measure with Helvetius, whom 
| have heretofore contradicted. I shall, perhaps, fall out 
with Blumenbach, Camper, and Scemmering, although I 
gladly confess that I am not certain respecting it. You 
may nevertheless perceive why some of our brethren 
cannot count more than three—why others cannot con- 
ceive the difference between meum and tuum-—why last- 
ing peace among men will be always but a dream. 


2. Of the difference between the Heads of Men and 
Women. 

That which I could say on this subject must remain 
entre nous. We know very well that the heads of the 
women are difficult to unravel. 

On Phystognomy. 

I shall show here that I am nothing less than a physi- 
ognomist. I rather think that the wise men have bap- 
tized the child before it was born; they call me 
craniologist, and the science which I discovered crani- 
ology ; but, in the first place, all learned words displease 
me; next, this is not one applicable to my profession, 
nor one which really designates it. 

The object of my researches is the brain. The cranium 
is only a faithful cast of the external surface of the brain, 
and is consequently but a minor part of the principal 
object. This title, then, is as inapplicable as would be 
that of maker of rhymes to a poet. 

Lastly, I cite several examples to give to my readers 
something to examine, so that they may judge, not by 
principles alone, but also by facts, how much they can 
hope from the effect of these discoveries. You know, 
without doubt, my dear friend, how much strictness I 
observe in my comparisons. 

If, for example, I do not find in good horse the same 
signification as in good dog, and if [ do not find in this 
the same as in good cook or good philosopher, and if it is 
not in the same relation to each of these individuals— 
the sign or word is of no value to me; for I admit no 
exceptions in the works of nature. 

Finally, I would warn my disciples against a rash use 
of my doctrine, by pointing out many of its difficulties. 
On the other hand, I shall get rid of many doubters, 

Allow me, at present, to touch upon two important 
defects in my work. First, it would have been my duty 
and my interest to conform more to the spirit of the age; 
I ought to have maintained that we could absolutely 
ascertain by the form of the skull and the head all the 
faculties and all the propensities without exception ; I 
ought to have given more isolated experiments as being 
a hundred times repeated ; I ought to have made of the 
whole one speculative study, and not to submit my 
doctrine, as I have done, to so many investigations and 
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comparisons ; I should not ask of the world so much 
preparatory knowledge and perseverance; I ought to 
have mounted Parnassus upon Pegasus, and not upon a 
tortoise. Where is thecharm or the interest of a science 
so hard to acquire? The premature sentences which 
have been pronounced, the jokes and squibs which have 
been let off at my expense, even before my intention or 
my object was known, prove that men do not wait for 
research in order to draw their conclusions. 

I remark, in the second place, I have not sufficiently 
appreciated the a priors, that is to say, the philosophy 
which is to be founded upon the a priors. I have had 
the weakness in this, to judge others by myself; for that 
which I have considered as well established by my logic 
I have invariably found incomplete or erroneous. It was 
always difficult for me to reason soundly upon the 
experiments which I make, as well upon those made by 
others, although I am persuaded that I can collect truths 
only on the highway of experience. It is possible, 
nevertheless, very possible, that others have a more 
favourable organization than I have to arrive at know- 
ledge a priors; but you will do me the justice not to 
insist upon my entering the lists with other arms than 
my own.” GALL. 


TWELVEHEADS. 


Mn. R. W. Brown delivered a lecture in the Chapel, on 
Monday, Oct., roth, at this village witli the appropriate 
name. In the course of his address the lecturer intimated 
that all prudent persons recognised the stupendous exhibi- 
tion of moral and physical depravity which surrounded 
them, and the more they excelled in prudence the morc 
obvious would such a deplorable condition appear, and in 
striking contrast to their own pure state. To discover 
the cause of those singular irregularities in conduct, it 
was essential to investigate the constitutional elements of 
humanity and not judge from external appearances, before 
subjecting nature to such a critical examination, many 
devices had been contrived for the purpose of performing 
such scrutiny, butall had failed, until the search-light of 
Phrenology appeared upon the scene, and revealed its 
capability to unfold the mysteries of life, and this it had 
successfully accomplished. Those who have subjected 
themselves to a very careful examination under this 
search-light, have always confessed that such examina- 
tions were accurate. No greater proof of the deeply 
penetrating power of the phrenological rays would be 
given, than the testimonies of millions of persons (young 
and old) who have undergone phrenological research. 


——io1—— 


FOWLSR INSTITUTE. 


The usual fortnightly meeting of the above Institute 
was held on Oct. 12th, when W. Brown, Esq., J.P., 
President, gave an interesting and instructive lecture, the 
title of which was “ Adaptability.’ The lecture was 
illustrated by diagrams and blackboard sketches, which 
were heartily appreciated by the large audience. A de- 
lineation of a gentleman present, by Mr. D. T. Elliott 
brought the interesting mecting to a close. There will 
be no meeting at the Institute on Nov. 9th, this being 
the date of the Annual Meeting of the British Phreno- 
logical Association. 
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BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On September 22nd. at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Brighton, 
Prof. Severn gave a lecture on “Human Nature or In- 
tuition,” Mrs. Viveash kindly consenting to occupy the 
chair. The lecturer spoke of the immense utility of this 
faculty. It was useful to the phrenologist, enabling him 
to judge character ; to the physician in diagnosing dis- 
ease ; to the detective in the discovery of crime; to 
lawyers, magistrates, and statesmen in the studying of 
character and motives; to authors, actors, discoverers, 
business people, foremen, managers—in fact, to all who 
had largely to do with men and people. It was one of 
the chief faculties occupied in psychological and occult 
studies ; and it was a remarkable fact, demonstrated by 
numerous diagrams of persons who had occupied im- 
portant positions in the medical, literary. and legal 
professions, statesmanship, etc, that there was scarcely 
an instance of any person having risen to a high and 
important position who had not strongly developed this 
organ. It was large in Lords Salisbury, Beaconsfield, 
Tennyson, Wolseley, in Livingstone and Gordon, and in 
Prof. Fowler, the discoverer of the organ, and small in 
Lucchini, the assassinator of the Empress of Austria, as 
shown by a drawing of his head. A discussion followed, in 
which interesting remarks relative to the lecture were made. 

On October the 6th, Mr. Geo. Cox, President B.P.A,, 
happening to be on a visit to Brighton, kindly consented 
to addrcss the meeting. In his remarks Mr. Cox spoke 
of the desirability of making all efforts possible for 
the uplifting of the science. It was its advocates rather 
than its opponents who had contributed most in bringing 
disrepute upon the science by not making themselves 
better acquainted with its teachings. The study of 
Phrenology offered many advantages; and each had an 
opportunity of bettering his conditions by a knowledge 
of:t. Touching on the scientific side of Phrenology, he 
demonstrated the grand and sure basis upon which the 
science stood. Phrenology was, he felt, making a dccided- 
ly permanent impression for good upon the minds of 
thinking people, and it was surely and favourably pro- 
gressing. The discuss on following was interesting and 
instructive. The meeting closed with votes of thanks 
to Mr. Cox fer his kindness in being present. 

October the 20th was the Association's annual general 
meeting, when the 1e-election of officers (and some slight 
alterations to rules) took place. Mr. Mackay occupied 
the chair. The Rev. F. W. Wilkinson being unable to 
continue his office as President—having now removed to 
hisnew pastorate at Woolwich, the Secretary, Prof. 
Severn, was unanimously elected President for the 
coming year; Mr. Mackay, Secretary ; Mr. Barker was 
re-elected Treasurer ; and Mr. Nevill, Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Cowell, M.. Pocock, Mr. Hicks, Miss Reid, and Mrs. 
Cunningham retained their positions on the Council, and 
Mr. Morley and Miss Gilchrist were added in the places 
of Messrs. Mackay and Spence, resigned. The Rev. 
Wilkinson retaincd his office as the Association's repre- 
sentative on Council B.P.A. The following gentlemen 
are the Association's Vice-presidents : Mr. Tolcher Eccles 
(physician), Hove ; A. Eade, Esq., Shoreham ; Councillor 
W. Halliwell, Brighton; Rev. S. B. Lane, Brighton ; 
Alaerman E. Lowther, J.P., Brighton ; G. Le M. Spur- 
geon, Esq, Worthing; Dr. Geo. Tocher (physician), 
Brighton, Two new members were enrolled, 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Winter Session of this Society was inaugurated on 
Friday, Sept. goth, with a conversazione in the Grange 
Park Congregational Hall, which had been specially 
decorated for the occasion. 

The instructive and entertaining programmeconsisted of 
songs, recitations, etc., happily rendered by the following 
artistes :—Miss Lemare, L.S.M., pianoforte solo, “ Stately 
Dance” (Cowen); Miss Ware, song, “Home Dearie 
Home :” Mr. Gillespie, song, “When the Lights are 
Low; Mr. Ellis Blyth, recitation, “Sad Memories ;” Mrs. 
Tisshaw, song, “The Lavender Girl;" Mr. Livermore, 
song, “ Nita Gitana ;' Mr. Waite, recitation, “The red 
thread of honour ;” Miss Ware, song, “The Flight of 
Ages” (encore, '' The Chimney Corner "); Mrs. Tisshaw, 
song, “ The Gift of Rest ; Miss Webb, violin solo, ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer.” The accompaniments were 
skillfully rendered by Miss Lemare, L.S.M. 

The science of Phrenology were kept well to the front, 
public delineations of character being given by those 
eminent phrenologists Messrs. Melville and Blackford. 

Two gentlemen submitted themselves for public 
examination. One—Mr. C , was found to be thoughtful, 
meditative, kind, with rather less observing power; the 
other, Mr. L., practical, observant, business-like, re- 
ligious, and active, with less reflective ability. The 
subjects presented many other striking differences, such 
as must have made their examinations very useful to 
those present studying the science. Both delineations 
were stated to be especially good. 

It is a fact, that few people in Leyton, at any rate, will 
deny that the study of human character is useful to 
everybody. The real object of the Society, which is 
affiliated to the British Phrenological Association of 
London, is to teach the truth about the human mind, its 
possibilities, and suitable education, its varied aspects and 
peculiarities, and its moral and religious improvement. 

Among the large and enthusiastic audience we were 
glad to note the presence of our valued friend Mr. James 
Webb, headmaster of the Capworth Street Board School, 
who has done so much to found and encourage the 
Society in its phrenological labours. 

———0:—— 
THE BIRMINGHAM PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The monthiy public meeting of tke above Society was 
held on October 4th, at the Temperance Institute, Cor- 
poration Street, when Mr. E. R. Davies gave a lecture 
on “Human Character. Mr, C. Parish presided. The 
lecturer contrasted the general character of the people cf 
to-day with those of the Middle Ages, showing a progres- 
sive development He also drew attention to the in- 
valuable service in knowledge Phrenology would be to 
all, as a means of bringing about some of the great 
changes which are needed even now by humanity. After 
the lecture, several persons were publicly delineated, after 
which those examined added their testimony to the truth 
of Phrenology. l : 

On October 11th the niembers and friends met to hear 
Mr. J. Davis speak upon the '* Language of the Facul- 
ties.’ He dealt with the subject in such a manner as to 
cause an animated discussion upon the influence some 
persons exercised over others. Many interesting and in- 
structive points were considered at length. 
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ECHOES FROM THE PAST. 
——0— — 
Bv H. C. Donovan. 
——0-—— 

Ir will interest some of our readers to learn that there is a 
collection of casts in the possession of Mr. Hockaday, cab 
proprietor, Dawlish. A friend of mine, quite by accident, 
stumbled across them whilst on a visit to that place, and 
was able to recognise many of them, such as Thurtell, 
Rush, Palmer, and a lady with very large Conscientiousness. 
There were also casts of brains and skulls, some of which 
must have formed part of Dr. Spurzheim's collection, for 
they were marked “ Deville,” and were numbered. Deville, 
you will probably recollect, was London modeller to Dr. 
Spurzheim, and ultimately started as a phrenologist in the 
Strand, after Spurzheim's death. Among this collection 
my friend recognised one or two of the Billings family, who 
were known as the Norfolk idiots, a most remarkable 
family, brought into existence by the action of the Norwich 
Board of Guardians. 

The father of this family, Mr. Billings, was only semi- 
idiotic, he maintained himself during the summer, but 
was in the habit of making winter visits to the workhouse., 
The guardians were also troubled with an idiot woman 
who was a constant resident at the workhouse. In order 
to get rid of this woman, and at the same time to be 
relieved of the winter visits of Mr. Billings, the guardians 
compelled that gentleman to marry the idiot lady. The 
result was that ultimately Mr. and Mrs. B., with five 
beautiful specimens of idiots, had to be maintained out of 
the rates. I well remember seeing the complete collection 
of the casts of this family, and a painful sight it was. At 
lectures these casts were often shown, and formed the 
subject of many interesting comments about idiots in 
particular, and boards of guardians in general. 

Should anyone interested in the study of Phrenology be 
spending their holidays next summer in the neighbourhood 
of Dawlish they might try and find out these casts, and 
see if the present owner has not a catalogue. Perhaps 
there may be some of the casts worth saving from destruc- 
tion, and the B.P.A. might afford them house-room. At 
one time there were a goodly collection of castsin London, 
in private hands, but the history of many of them became 
lost, so that the rising generation ceased to take interest in 
them. Who remembers, for instance, George Swaine, the 
amateur actor, with his enormous love of approbation, who 
had been known when suffering from attacks of gout to 
get up and go off acting, and who, when on the stage, felt 
no pain, but fainted as soon as the curtain dropped? He 


> 
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thought himself an actor, but was only a praise hunter. So 
greedy was he for applause that he could not keep his eyes 
from the audience. ; 

Who remembers Martha Browning, with her small percep- 


; tiveness, who murdered her mistress in order to steal 


what she supposed to be a five-round note? She had seen 
it in her mistress' possession, and when she had stolen it, took 
it to a local tradesman and desired him to change it. The 
banknote was for £5 on the Bank of Elegance, issued by 
a local barber as an advertisement ! Who now recalls John 
Lees, with his weak vitality, or Lord Eldon, with his small 
Conscientiousness ? Most of such casts are gone and for- 
gotten. After all, casts are not altogether instructive. 
They satisfy but do not teach. The young phrenologist 
had better confine his attention to the living head, and 
endeavour to adopt some recognised system of manipula- 
tion. For it is an art, and before it can be made a part of 
science, must have a theoretical basis, The empirical 
fumbling now practised by the majority of amateurs, can 
only lead to mistakes and wrong estimates of character, 
which happily can injure no one but themselves. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


——9—— 


On November 3rd, the president, Mr. J. Millott Severn, 
gave a lecture entitled ** A Short History of the Discovery 
of the Mental Organs," Mr. Pocock occupying the chair. 
The lecturer gave a rather lengthy but interesting account 
of the circumstances under which each of the mental 
organs were discovered, stating in each case the names of 
those who had the credit of the discovery. The lecture 
was attentively listened to and much appreciated A new 
member was enrolled. 

On November 17th, Mr. J. P. Blackford, of Windsor, by 
special invitation paid the Association a visit, and gave a 
lecture entitled “Some Objections to Phrenology Answered.” 
The president occupied the chair. ‘The lec.arér dealt with 
his subject is a most masterly, convincing and eloquent 
manner ; touching on the whole range of anatomical and 
other objections usually brought forward by sceptics and 
others who desired to pick flaws 'n the phrenological 
system of character reading. The lecture was pronounced 
to be one of the best ever given before the Association. An 
interesting discussion followed ; when questions were asked 
and ably answered, following which a cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer. (Secretary,) 
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DR. FRANZ JOSEF GALL, M.D. 
( Continued.) 
——Q9—— 


DuRiNG this tour of inspection Dr. Gall gave some 
wonderful proofs of the truth of his doctrine. Prisoners 
were submitted to him, with no information as to the nature 
of the crimes for which they were incarcerated, and in 
every case, to the astonishment of all present, he indicated 
their weaknesses and the consequent offences of which they 
would be guilty. By way of illustrating our subject, we 
quote from a report of his visit to Torgau, published at the 
time. Two establishments were visited—a prison and a 
lunatic asylum. 

“ Dr. Gall arrived, and several persons of distinction — 
friends as well as opponents of his doctrine—met to be 
present at this curious and interesting investigation. Mr. 
Wagner, one of the Governors, had ordered the Steward, 
Seyfert, and the Chaplain, Reynel, both men of judgment 
and penetration, to make out a list of the most notorious 
felons and lunatics, describing at the same time the reasons 
of their confinement, their characters, the state of their 
health, &c., according to which the examination of their 
skulls was to take place, and with which Dr. Gall's observa- 
tions were instantly compared. He has neither seen this 
list before or afterwards. Some noted male felons were 
brought before him one after the other, whom he surveyed 
with great attention and delivered carefully his judgment 
upon them. 

* Whilst the observations upon single individuals were 
continued, the steward had drawn up all the rest of the 
prisoners of both sexes in two ranks, for which purpose 
the large yard adjoining the house was very convenient. 
The doctor, with penetrating looks, walked through this 
very numerous company of thieves and rogues, making 
proper remarks upon everything which he found 
particularly striking. In the whole number, at least seven 
out of eight had been brought there for having committed 
greater or smaller thefts ; and that no innocent person was 
amongst them could be easily proved by their organs for 
thieving, which were seen or felt at the first look or touch. 
Even the most obstinate sceptics were obliged to yield to 
the convincing proofs. Whoever cannot read these cha- 
racters will hardly be able to read anything which the 
finger of nature has written.” 

Napoleon’s advances in Europe, unfortunately at this 
time, left but little tranquillity to the philosopher; for 
although this great conqueror was pleased at the discovery 
of Gall, and spoke of it in high terms, yet the Jesuits of 
France—who imagined that the doctrines favoured Mate- 
rialism—prevented it from gaining at that time a footing in 
that country. Dr. Gall next visited England, and suc- 
ceeded in winning many to his views of brain function and 
localisation. Ultimately, he made Paris his place of re- 
sidence, where he became recognised as an eminent physi- 
cian. During the latter years of his life he gave public 
courses of lectures on his science at his own house, which 
were numerously attended, and his rooms became the 
resort of the savants of all Europe. 

Dr. Gall had a fit of apoplexy a few weeks before his 
death, which took place on 22nd August, 1828. His funeral 
was attended by a vast number of eminent scientists and 
literary men. Broussais, Fossati, Fontanelli, Laudrer, 
Bourdon, and Vimont delivered orations ; and Paillet-de- 
Ceombieres recited some verses near the tomb. 

A description of Dr. Gall, written in 1826, states that 
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“he was a man of middle stature, of an outline well-pro- 


portioned ; he was thin and rather pallid, and possessed a 
capacious head and chest. The peculiar brilliancy of his 
penetrating eye left an indelible impression. His counte- 
nance was remarkable, his features strongly marked and 
rather large, yet devoid of coarseness. The general im- 
pression that a first glance was calculated to convey would 
be that Dr. Gall was a man of originality and depth of 
mind, possessing much urbanity, with some self-esteem and 
inflexibility of design." His s&w//, now preserved in the 
museum of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, measures over 
the superciliary ridge and tops of theears rather more than 
22 inches, and 14 1-16 inches from inion to glabella. 

An interviewer, writing of a visit he paid to Dr. Gall 
when in England, after describing the fondness of the 
doctor for birds, cats, and dogs, of which the room was full, 
and with the peculiar dispositions of each the doctor seemed 
familiar, says :—“ I was delighted with his conversation. He 
seemed to me to take a wider view in the contemplation of 
man than any other person with whom I had ever conversed, 
During breakfast he frequently fed the little suitors, who 
approached him as near as their iron bars would permit. 
* You see they all know me,’ said he, ‘and will feed from 
my hand, except the blackbird, who must gain his morsel 
by stealth before he eats it; we will retire an instant, and 
in our absence he will take the bread.’ Onour return we 
found he had secreted it in a corner of his cage. I men- 
tion these uninteresting facts to show how much Dr. Gall 
had studied the peculiarities of the smaller animals. After 
breakfast he showed me his extensive collection, and thus 
ended my visit to the greatest moral philosopher that 
Europe has produced—to a man, than whom few were 
ever more ridiculed, and few ever pursued their bent more 
determinately, despite its effects—to a man who alone 
effected more change in mental philosophy than, perhaps, 
any predecessor—-to a man who suffered more persecution, 
and yet possessed more philanthropy, than most philo- 
sophers." 

Dr. Gall’s life is a record of work done, and well done ;. 
work he commenced with but little idea of the ultimate 
result, yet which has influenced and permeated the whole. 
realm of mental and moral philosophy, suggesting new views 
of the human mind and new standards of judgment for 
human action. Its influence has also been powerful in 
indicating to anatomists new methods of research, and a 
wider range for the exercise of their observation and ex-. 
periment. Localisation of Brain-function, the great dis- 
covery of Gall, condemned by anatomists and physiologists, 
has risen at the hands of Hitzig, Fritsch, Ferrier, and others 
into an acknowledged scientific fact. ‘To whom honour is 
due let honour be given, and in this connection the 
honoured name is Franz Joser GALL. 


THE MORGAN FUND. 
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Tue following sums have been reccived during the past 
month in aid of the above.  Furthur subscriptions are 
sadly needed and will be gratefully acknowledged :— 


s. d. 
Mr. J. Allen be He ut . IO 0 
Mr. G. H. J. Dutton ; 5 0 
Miss Atkin 5 0 
A Friend 5 0 
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A KNOWLEDGE of human character is essential to a success- 
ful career. Truly, in all grades of enquiry, and in all fields 
of study, “Knowledge is power"; at the same time, 
* Self-knowledge is the root of all knowledge."  Pope's 
dictum—'* Man, know thyself "—was well spoken. If we 
would investigate the character of others, we must, of 
necessity, make ourselves a special and primary study, in 
order that we may account for our tastes and aversions, 
our emotions and aspirations, our hopes and our fears, 
before we attempt to account for those of other people. 
We must, in short, by careful and painstaking observation, 
strive to obtain the “ power the giftie gie us, to see our- 
sels as ithers see us.” And why? Because our interpreta- 
tion of the character of others will depend upon the 
characters we ourselves possess, for every man naturally 
sees through his own mental spectacles, and colours what 
he observes according to the shading of his glasses, 

The utility of a knowledge of character cannot be 
exaggerated, nor need we pause to consider even the most 
important benefits arising from such a knowledge. Let us 
but contemplate the vast amount of deception that is 
practised momentally in the world, and then think ofthe 
result if the deceivers were known and read of all men ;" 
and we are compelled to admit that a scientific knowledge 
of human character—if such is obtainable—must be 
invaluable to those who possess it. Our ancestors fully 
admitted this truth, judging from the fact that from the 
earliest ages of human enquiry upon record, the cry has 
been paramount, ‘‘ How can I read character?” 

What a piece of work is man! “An enigma how 


wonderful! An entity! An embodiment how compli- 
cated, yet how perfect!” Worthy even the creation of a 
God ! 


In the words of Trall, “ Geology and Genesis agree that 
the human being is the crowning work of the Almighty 
Architect.. The Bible and science harmonise in placing 
man at the head of creation, as the product of infinite 
wisdom and skill, hence the profundity of investigation 
necessary to a thorough understanding of his nature, 
attributes and disposition. 

Nature classifies all her works into orders, genera, and 
species, and form constitutes her great basis of this 
classification, which is governed by immutable laws. Our 
present aim is to explain these laws and classifications as 
connected with man, and point out their indications of his 
character. 

The human being is made up of three great classes or 
systems of organs, each of which has its special function in 
the general economy. These systems or classes, each 
naturally divided into several branches, include all the 
organs, and perform all the functions of physical man. 
When these systems or groups of organs are large, they 
produce what is called a femperament—or prevailing and 
predominating condition. These temperaments are called : 


(1) the motive or mechanical temperament, which has for | 
' of making known the candidates to the ratepayers is 


its basis the bones, ligaments, and muscles; these 
are pre-eminently the organs of action—hence the term 
motive. (2) The vital or nutritive temperament, which 
depends upon the condition of the lymphatics, blood, 
glands—in short the vital organs, as the heart, lungs, 
digestive system, and the viscera. (3) The menfal or 
nervous temperament, which, as its name denotes, is 
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j in this classification, 
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system. It will be observed that the whole man is included 
| his physical, vital, and mental 
powers being regarded. Speaking of the temperaments, 
Fowler says :—‘‘ They may be compared to the several 
parts of the steamboat and its appurtenances. The vital is 
the great steam power; the motive, the bulk and frame- 
work ; and the mental, the freight and passengers.” 

. The prominence (or reverse) of these temperaments 
indicates character. Therefore, at this point, two questions 
naturally suggest themselves to our mind: (1) How can 
we detect the developments of these temperaments? and 
(2) What character do they respectively indicate? 

The strength of the motive is determined in proportion 
as the bones, muscles, and sinews predominate, imparting 
a broad, muscular, and bony frame, square features, high 
cheek bones, prominent nose and eyebrows, a square chin, 
hair coarse and abundant (usually dark, and sometimes 
jet black), and hard firm skin. The vital is generally 
indicated by a person of short or moderate stature, fuil 
form, plump features, round chin ; full cheeks, and usually, 
but not always, light hair. The mental is detected by a 
fine form; slight and delicately shaped features; broad 
forehead ; small chin ; fine hair (not too abundant) ; and 
small muscles and bones. 

At the present stage we cannot deal with the “ combina- 
tions of the temperaments," it would but court confusion— 
it shall be considered later. We think it more profitable 
to confine ourselves at present to the temperaments in 
their single action. Individuals in whom the motive tem- 
perament predominates, are noted for force, energy, and 
determination of purpose; are thorough, and inclined to 
over-do things rather than usder-do them ; are often blunt 
and “hit the nail on the head” squarely; never “ beat 
about the bush,” but come right to the point at once. Such 
persons are born to lead, rule, and govern (other things 
being equal) in the 2Aysica/ world, and are adapted to a 
calling requiring physical labour, as carpentering, build- 
ing, &c. 

Persons in whom the vital temperament is large, are 
sociable, jolly, and “happy-go-lucky.” They do not like 
hard work, but prefer overseeing it. Ladies of this tem- 
perament are particularly warm-hearted, sympathetic, and 
affectionate. Such, love devotedly and intensely, but it 
love is interrupted, they can easily love another. 

Individuals of the mental temperament are thinkers, 
reasoners, and scholars ; are totally unqualified for occupa- 
tions requiring physical strength ; but are adapted to callings 
necessitating thought and mental ability. 


( To be continued.) 


THE BRIGHTON MUNICIPAL 
ELECTION 


A NOVEL element has been introduced into the election 
of a member for the Brighton Town Council to represent 
the Pavilion ward. Each of the candidates has been 
interviewed by Professor Severn, and delineations of their 
characters published. The interest shown in this method 


noted in the fact that the local press has copied the 
delineations and inserted them in the election news. Mr, 
Severn’s example may well be followed by other phrenolo- 
gists, that their fellow citizens may have a reliable guide 
to the choice of such candidates as may most nearly 
accord with their own desires. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
———0—— 
Bv J. MiLxorr Severn, F.B.P.A. 
(A Speech Delivered at the November Conferenc.) 
—Ó 
‘Tue literature of Phrenology cannot be said to be extensive. 
During the hundred years of its existence a fairly good 
number of books and pamphlets relative to the science 
have been published. Mr. Melville places the number at 
about 4,000, but these are chiefly small pamphlets and the 
greater part of them may be said to be but weak solutions 
or bad imitations of the comparatively few standard works 
by the great masters. 
There has been a slight general advancement in a 
practical direction on the views and opinions put forth 
by the earlier promoters of the science, still, considerating 


its splendid mission and the grand utility of the science, it — 


is not making the progress which it ought to command. 

The most scientific and reliable books relating to the 
history and principles of Phrenology are daily becoming 
more scarce. The reason of this is that we in this country 
have not valued them sufficiently, the consequence being 
that dealers in them have shipped the best away to 
America, where they command a much better market. This 
is certainly to be regretted so far as we are concerned, 
though an advantage, of course, to the Americans. I have 
frequently been just in time to purchase volumes which 
were being packed to go away. 

Whoever has studied the history of Phrenology will have 
perceived that the science has always been the most popu- 
lar and at its best during the times that its advocates have 
been able to publish and maintain one or more regular 
phrenological journals, hence the desirability of each one 
present putting forth every effort possible to keep up and 
maintain our present regular monthly phrenological publica- 
tions, viz: the Popular Phrenologist and the Phrenological 
Journal, 

In 1823 the Combes (Dr. Andrew and George) com- 
menced to publish the first regular phrenological periodical, 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, in 4s. quarterly num- 
bers, which they and others of the Edinburgh phrenologists 
kept up until 1847, making of it twenty most valuable 
volumes, which at the present time are exceptionally scarce. 
In 1839 Messrs. O. S. and L. N. Fowler commenced the 
Amertcan Phrenological Journal, which is still being issued, 
and is now in its fifty-ninth year of publication. In addi- 
tion to these, in 1845, when Phrenology was very publicly 
recognised and appreciated, the People? Phrenological 
Journal was started—a small work published weekly, at the 
price of twopence, and continued until fifty-six numbers 
were completed. During this time the Edinburgh and 
American phrenological journals were going on, and 
Phrenology was at the height of public favour. There were 
about this time, we are told, the largest number of phreno- 
logical societies ever recorded in the history of Phrenology, 
anda very large number of medical men were throwing into 
the phrenological field their energies and support. But 
after the Edinburgh journal closed in 1847, many of 
the other phrenologists having by this time passed away, 
there was a great lull in phrenological progress, until, in 
1860, Messrs. Fowler and Wells came over to this country 
from America, and did much to arouse the phrenological 
interest again. In 1880 Mr. L. N. Fowler started the 
Phrenological Magazine, which continued until some months 
after his death in 1896. We have here again seventeen 
complete and interesting volumes added to the phreno- 
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logical book stores. For six or seven years Protessor 
Haddock, of San Francisco, has published his monthly 
journal entitled Human Nature, and in January, 1896, our 
own Popular Phrenologist came to light, thanks to the 
enthusiasm and enterprise of Mr. J. P. Blackford. Since 
the Phrenological Journal is published in America, though 
circulating in this country, the Popular Phrenologist is 
practically the only phrenological journal published in this 
country, and, so far as I know, it is the first attempt to 
publish a cheap penny monthly periodical devoted entirely 
to the interests of Phrenology. It is, indeed, a great 
venture, and everyone must admit that it is deserving of 
liberal support. There are whisperings about that unless it 
does meet with a more liberal support, its editor, who up to 
the present, and during the past three years, has given to 
it much invaluable time and mental energy, will have to 
discontinue its publication. The dissemination of phreno- 
logical knowledge is a commendable and laudable work, 
and the Pepular Phrenologist, in my opinion, does that 
duty well, and ought to be capable of supporting itself, 
even at its present price, and certainly would do so 
if each practising phrenologist would patronise it to 
the extent it deserves. J cannot understand anyone 


: pretending to be interested in Phrenology who will 


not support its literature. I hesitate not a moment 
to give a standing order for 750 copies monthly. In 


\ my district it has created an immense interest, and 


given a great impetus to phrenological investigation. 
It appears, however, from the editor's statement, that it is 
not so largely in demand in other towns. Now I contend. 
gauging by my own experience, that if phrenologists would 
but introduce it to their clients, they would not only be 
enhancing largely the interests of Phrenology, but also 
their own. It seems to me that it would be little less than 
disastrous if all the efforts put forth to establish this 
admirable and useful little monthly should all at once 
cease, and the work allowed to lapse just as it is beginning 
to make itself felt influentially. I know that if such did 
occur that it would be the cause of considerable 
disappointment to a very large number of persons, and 1 
sincerely hope that every phrenologist, and every reader of 
the Z. P. will do their level best to save their little journal 
from an untimely end. 


BRIGHTON. 
———0——— 
On November r4th Mr. H. J. Barker lectured on the 
“Truth and Use of Phrenology,” for the Literary Society 
in connection with the London Road Congregational 
Church. Dr. Tocher took the chair. The lecture was 
illustrated by skulls, diagrams, and the lecturer's black- 
board sketches, drawn as the lecture progressed. 

The audience was a large one, its appreciation being 
shown not only by the continued applause but by the 
avidity with which the P.P. was bought up at the close. 
The Rev. E. Phillips, in proposing a vote of thanks, said 
that he had been previously a sceptic on the subject of 
Phrenology, but the lecturer had thoroughly convinced him 
both of its truth and use. 

He also thanked Mr. Barker for the reverent way in 
which he had hindled his subject, and for the serious 
lessons he had brought under their notice. Mr. Barker 
gave some public character readings at the close. 

Mr. Barker also lectured at Kemp Town on Wednesday, 
November 23rd, on “Phrenology and Religion" W. 
Clarkson Wallis, Esq., in the chair. 
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even an insect. Diawis, tumults, and “scenes "—no matter 
whether or no they are occasioned in defence of a “ gaod 
cause "—would be repugnant to her. Altruistic, philo- 
sophical, and highly nervous by nature, she will advance 
and promulgate the views which she feels will tenefit 
others; is an optimist, and understands that evolution 
is carrying forward the progress of humanity—surely, if 
slowly. 

We may learn much from this autograph, for Mrs. 
Besant herself is a highly-developed character—sincere, 


` intellectual, and spiritual. 


Pad ebur 


——————— X — 


Mns. BESANT, the great high priestess of thcosophy, an 

occult science which owes its revival chiefly to her and the | 
late Madame H. P. Blavatsky, has the signs of spirituality | 
(bases of letters widely curved), benevolence (sloping | 
“hand,” out-stretched finals, &c.), and conscientiousnes; 
(level placing of letters) all prominently displayed in her 
handwriting, which shows her to be of an exceedingly im- | 
pressionable and receptive psychical nature (which accounts 
for her interest in all occult studies), and possessed of great 
sympathy, a desire to benefit and befriend mankind, 
and extreme straightforwardness and honesty of motive. 
She is absorbed in the contemplation of the unseen, 
and is willing to believe and to be convinced in what is 
termed the “ marvellous,” and will sacrifice much in order 
to investigate and demonstrate that which she believes and 
knows to be the truth. Her great feeling for others, her 
administrative gifts, and her faith and belief in humanity 
have caused her to continue in “ well-doing,” and to have 
ever before her the uplifting and ennobling of the race, 
although she is not unlikely to have been, at times, 
disappointed in those around her. Her Firmness being 
only of moderate or average development (finals rather 
faint, non-rigid style), she is open to conviction— 
not obstinate, dogmatic or unreasonable ; though the 
high-barred Z shows us the leader, the independent 
thinker. Bigotry, intolerance, or narrow-minded con- | 
ventionality will not accord with this rather uncommon, 
curvilinear * hand.” Her mind is eclectic ; it is the store- 
house for wisdom—Eastern and Western. Her selective 
talents, as well as her critical and reasoning faculties are 
shown in the absence of /taisex between the s anda, her 
ideality, in the refined style as a whole. She is logical, keenly 
. moved by all that is worthy of admiration, and contempla- 
tive. There is sufficient self-esteem in the tall capitals to 
render her dignified though not egotistical. She hates 
bounce, self-advertisement or bombast. The almost 
equal heights of the small letters proclaim her 
to be capable of giving her mind to one thing exclusively ; 
hence her capacity to master the many complex subjects 
which she has studied, and her patient willingness to await 
results as a student thereof. She hasa strong love of 
harmony and concord, and although she has good execu- 
tive power (see the strokes under the names, and to the /), 
and will, therefore, take pleasure in disseminating the 
doctrines which she has undertaken to advocate, her 
destructiveness not being large (the lines being ¢/z#), she 
does not wish to reak down, and would not wilfully kill 
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; many, but a fact, nevertheless. 


LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


———9-—— 


Mr. ELAND appeared before this society at the fortnightly 
meeting on Friday, October 28, with a well thought-out 
and practical paper. The Temperance Question was pre- 
sented with special interest from a phrenologist's stand- 
point. That Phrenology could help them to deal with this 
greatest of social troubles was, perhaps, a new thought to 
There were many whose 
lives had been blighted through drink, who had, besides a 
large faculty of alimentiveness and seducery influences; 
other faculties, which, had they been exercised and brought 
forward would have restrained this faculty, and enabled 
the man to be useful in his vocation. Mr. Eland went on 
to show that the abuse of other faculties, useful and right 
in their moderate and proper places, but a curse when 
abnormally enlarged or inflamed, were also forms of in- 
temperance. 


On Friday, November 11th, the Rev. T. R. H. Sturgess 
presided. The lecture on “Control” by Miss Dexter 
was a clever enunciation of the principles underlying the 
effect ofthe mind on the bodily functions, and the phreno- 
logical doctrines respecting the activity of the various 
mental powers and the method of controlling them. The 
chairman expressed his gratification at being present to 
listen to such a clever lecturer. Mr. Webb stated his 
opinion that the lecture was thoroughly able, the most 
pleasing part of the lecture was its elocutionary perfection. 
Miss Dexter answered a number of difficult questions 
resp:cting the mind, its entity, &c., with much ability. 


CHACEWATER. 


—ÓÀÓ—— 


A LECTURE on Phrenology was given in the Bible Christian 
chapel on Friday evening by Mr. R. W. Brown. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. J. Kelloe, who has studied the various 
sciences associated with human nature. He made a few 
appropriate remarks, and then introduced the lecturer, who 
commenced by expressing his grief that so many persons 
opposed the science on superstitious grounds. He then 
very briefly explained away such fallacies to the satisfaction 
of the audience, who showed their approval by enthusiastic 
manifestations. A public examination of the chairman 
proved satisfactory. 
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CRANION'S OPINION. 


THE ninth has come and gone, and left behind it an 
atmosphere invigorating and refreshing. The day's 
operations, though far from rising to my ideal, were never- 
theless, a decided advance on previous efforts, and more 
worthy of the workers, and the cause they have espoused. 


———Q——— 


One only regret have I, and that is that many friends 
full of enthusiasm, and anxious to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, were, for lack of time, prevented. Mr. J. Allen, 
of St. Anne's-on-Sea, was one whose desires were checked 
both in the afternoon and evening, but devotion ever calls 
for sacrifice ; and the more enthusiastic the devotee, the 
greater the praise due to his self-abnegation. 


————0—— 


Space wil not permit me so recapitulate all that was 
done, especially as a fairly full report appears elsewhere in 
this issue, but there is one matter of great interest to me, 
and. I trust to my readers also, to which it is necessary for 
me to draw attention, and that is a subject dealt with by 
Mr. Severn, namely, the life or death of the P.P. itself. 


Q 


I must unburden myself on this matter. It is now three 
years ago since I started the P. P. as an organ devoted to 
the interests of Phrenology, with the object of endeavour- 
ing to popularize the subject. Hence the form, matter, 
and price were all regulated to thatend. I had hoped that 
phrenologists would have helped me in my endeavour, and 
having a cheap and attractive exponent of their principles, 
would have gladly done, each his best to secure for it a 
guaranteed position. 


——0—— 

Some very few have done good work in this direction, sp 
much so, that I have been able to boast a circulation of 
10,000 a month. The efforts, however, ore not continuous, 
and the results are consequently of less value, because of 
their spasmodic nature. 
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| alone pay its necessary expenses. 1 
! that the pages devoted to advertisements be well patronised ; 


It isa well: — fact that the sales of a paper will not 
It is therefore desirable 


but advertisers fail to reap sufficient benefit unless there is 
a large circulation. Hence circulation and advertisements 
are jointly necessary for the well-being of every periodical 
published. 

— 


Applying the above facts to the position of the P.Z. 
during the past twelve months, the position is this, that 
whilst the circulation has been on the increase, the adver- 
tisements have been declining, and the result has been that 
the paper has to be continually published at a loss. This 
loss I have hitherto cheerfully borne, but feel that I cannot 
go on doing so indefinitely, and have therefore had to 
announce that unless some greater interest is taken by 
phrenologists and others in the advertisement department of 
the paper, or substantial assistance rendered to its financial 
position in some other way, the P.P. must cease to exist. 


—-—Q9-— — 


I had intended that the present should be the last number 
issued, but friends from all parts who had heard of my inten- 
tion, have urged me to make an effort to keep it running. 
What is the opinion of my readers on this matter? Are 
you of opinion that the Z.P. should live? If so, what are 
you going to do to keep it alive? Can you get for it new 
subscribers? Will it not be worth your while to advertise 
your business in its pages? Are you sufficiently interested 
in Phrenology to help by subscription or otherwise the 
continued publication of what is to many of you your 
favourite paper. 

€— -0—--—- 


The subscriptions of a large number of annual subscribers 
are now due for the year 1899. The prompt renewal of 
subscriptions will be a favourable sign of interest, especially 
if accompanied by one or more fresh subscriptions for 
friends. (Of course, should the paper not be issued, all 
cash received would be returned in full.) Will our friends 
do their best to increase the number ot annual subscribers 
in the provinces and places where the newsagents do not 
stock the paper. 

——Q0-——-— 


I am now awaiting the result of this appeal to your 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, Phrenology. If before 
the 12th of December I receive sufficient encouragement 
from the numerous lovers of the P.P. who desire its 
continued life, I shall go on as hitherto. I do not mean 
by encouragement simply good wishes and hopes tor suc- 
cess, but definite orders for advertisement spaces, for 
copies, either singly or in quantities, or subscriptions in 
aid, guaranteed monthly for a special period. Who then 
will help the P.P.? Kindly let me hear from those to - 
whom this appeals, by Monday December 12th. 


——oQ—— 


Kindly note that the column devoted to “ Forthcom- 
ing Meetings,” is an important{one. I freely give space 
to these announcements for the benefit of my readers. 
There are many who would be pleased to go to a lecture 
if they knew of one in their neighbourhood. I am always 
willing to include the notices of any phrenological lectures 
to be delivered during the month, my only condition 
being that there shall be frec admission to all readers of 
the “P.P.” Notices of these should be sent before the 
18th of the preceding month. 
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REV. FATHER IGNATIUS, O.S.B. 


— -o-— 


By J. Mitiovr Severn, F.B.P.A. 


FArHER IGNatius being on one of his periodical visits 
to Brighton, I thought it would be interesting to students and 
others to know something of the mental * make-up " of 
this remarkable man—the Anglican monk of Llanthony 
Abbey—whose views, position, and mental capacities may 
be said to be alike unique, and the fame of whose eloquence 
and zeal as a great mission preacher and lecturer is known 
farand wide. Therefore, in the interests of the readers of 
the Popular Phrenologist, I arranged to interview him 
phrenologically, and prompt to the appointed time I called 
at his apartments. The Rev. Father, clad in monastic garb, 
with genial face and outstretched hand, gave me a most 
cordial reception. Father Ignatius is a gentleman of about 
medium height and build, and is now sixty years of age. 
His features and the ‘whole of his mental and physical 
organisation are indicative of an almost purely mental or 
nervous-sanguine temperament, combined with wiriness of 
constitution and much mental tenacity. ‘The crown of his 
head being shaven as is the custom with monks, he 
smilingly said, “It will not be difficult for you to get at my 
phrenological developments." I quite agreed with his apt 
remark, and proceeded to take the circumference measure- 
ment of his head, which is fully 22} inches. This is rather 
large, yet it is not an absolute criterion of the strength of 
his mental powers; there are many conditions which com- 
bine favourably in making him the remarkable man he is. 
His brain is very active, its quality is superior, as is the 
texture of his whole organisation, and each group of mental 
organs is pretty evenly balanced; still, he possesses some 


very distinctive mental qualities. | 


Judging of his natural capacities, he is capable of becomin 


interested in, and of dealing with, a wide range of subjects; ' 
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' but his great earnestness, zeal, and enthusiasm in the cause 


he so ably advocates tend to give depth rather than breadth 
to his mind's powers. Strong and earnest in his convictions, 
he would be nothing were he not an enthusiast. 

His head is well rounded in every part ; the moral and 
intellectual organs predominate, yet there is width also to 
his head indicating marked energy. 

His moral and religious organs predominating, he mani- 
fests profound admiration and respect for everything that is 
good and great ; is fervent and devout in religious worship ; 
his thoughts and ideas present themselves quickly as if by 
inspiration ; he possesses strong intuitive perception of 
spiritual truths ; is guided much by spiritual premonitions ; 
loves to meditate (on spiritual matters) on the perfection of 
the Deity, the existence of the soul and future life, the destiny 
of man, and everything that embodies wonderment. 

He is hopeful, sanguine, assured, easily elated, bright 
and cheerful in his manner and disposition, extremely 
sensitive, highly susceptible to surrounding influences, 
possesses lofty and ideal aspirations, is refined in his tastes, 
versatile in his thoughts and ideas, yet firm, intense and 
tenacious in following his principles. Is genial and adapt- 
able, friendly, warm-hearted, strongly sympathetic, social, 
winning, persuasive, convincing, yet original in his methods 
and quite unconventional. 

Language is powerfully developed, and Imitation fairly 


į marked; he is an orator of the highest order, clear in his 


descriptions, logical in his conclusions, eloquent, earnest, 
enthusiastic and impressive in presenting his views; 
possesses great energy, force of character—combative and 
executive power : is fearless, spirited, bold and courageous. 
Cautiousness is fairly large, Secretiveness but moderate ; 
he is very open-minded, frank, and sincere, but prudent. 

Inhabitiveness, Veneration, Ideality and Sublimity com- 
bine to make him a dear lover of the quiet joys of home, of 
country and domestic life, and the beauties of nature; 
he is enraptured by, grand, romantic, sublime and beautiful 
country scenery. Tune being large, he strongly appreciates 
music and singing, and is a good musician. His memory 
is quick and mostly retentive. 

Constructiveness is large, and is much manifested in his 
methods of expressing himself, and acts also with his 
Acquisitiveness, which is well marked ; he delights in putting 
forth his energies and in using his splendid gifts in the 
acquisition of properties for the advancement of the great 
work he has undertaken. Would that there were more men 
of his abilities, and as willing as he to sacrifice self and per- 
sonal advantages for the good of posterity! Though 
splendidly gifted, he is nevertheless human. 

It appears from his biography that Father Ignatius has 
always had strong religious tendencies. When but nineteen 
years of age he desired to enter the ministry of the Estab- 
lished Church, and at twenty-three he was ordained in 
Wells Cathedral. At twenty-four years of age he entered on 
his great work of reconstituting the Benedictine Order as 
a branch of the work of the Church of England. In doing 
this he severed himself from his friends, his co-workers, 
his patrons, his Church; and became what he himself 
describes as a “kind of ecclesiastical Ishmael.” Undaunted 
by opposition, superior to revilings and persecution, he 
laboured, strong in the faith which his religion inspired. 
His own spirit was aflame with zeal, which with living con- 
tagion caught the souls of others. His strong sympathies 
and burning eloquence soon won for him a following, 
which enabled him to realise to the fullest the dream ot 
his life. 
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LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
——0——— 
Bv James Wenn, F.B.P.A. 
0 
WoNDER—-Y Continued. ) 
In the Popular Phrenologist for November, a description of 
the position of this organ was given as localised by Dr. 
Ferrier and illustrated by him in Functions of the Brain. 

Comparing his localisation with that of Dr. Spurzheim,, it 
will be seen that the areas are exactly the same (not con- 
sidering the limiting or bordering lines which in all cascs 
are more or less conventional)—that is, the centre of this 
organ is in the posterior portion of the second frontal con- 
volution. 

So far as modern research can confirm that which 
requires no confirmation, Dr. Ferrier confirms Dr. Spurz- 
heim and Dr. Vimont and Dr. Broussais, all of whom found 
the seat of the organ in this convolution. 

To judge of the position of this organ in the living head 
a person should stand immediately before his client, and, 
placing his open hand above the head, so that the tip of the 
middle finger of the right hand is on the centre of Benevo- 
lence (an easy landmark), he will find the tips of the first 
and third fingers on [mitation when spread about a quarter 
of an inch from the first finger, and, spreading the /:#/e finger 
outwards about a quarter of an inch from the third finger it 
will be placed on the anterior part of Wonder, which from 
that point runs backwards and somewhat upwards towards 
Hope and Veneration. Its boundaries can hardly be said 
to have been accurately defined ; still, after careful and con- 
tinued examination of this part of the head, the student will 
be so able to adjust his sense of touch that the difficulties 
that he will encounter at first will vanish. Below the 
organ is Ideality. In the examinations of brains, and 
different diagrams of brains, it will be seen that the gyri of 
the second convolution in this region are very varied, being 
longitudinal in some and almost vertical in others. 

There can be no dispute in regard to the possession of 
the organ of faith in man. Whether considered under the 
names of Supernaturality, Wonder or Marvellousness, its 
location and function agree. 

Religion is sometimes called “a system of faith." St. 
Augustine had a large development of this organ and this 
development agreeing with his character is a very strong 
confirmation of the innate* and elementary or basic 
character of the organ. 

Neither his large intellectual faculties nor his propensi- 
ties, nor both, could dominate it. He wrote: “Credo 
quia absurdum, credo quia impossible ! " (I believe because 
absurd ; I believe because impossible.) 

With a well-developed head, że., ina head with large 
reflective and observing faculties and large Veneration, in 
which the faculty of Wonder is amply developed, a person 
cannot fail to have a high appreciation of religion. His dis- 
cernment will be great, leading him to lay great value on 
the need of worshipping the Supreme Being. With large 
Conscientiousness he will instinctively follow after righteous- 
ness and with an equal development of Hope will look 
forward to a blissful future. 

With little education—that is to say, in savage and bar- 
barous races, men have created a large number of imaginary 
beliefs, as absurd to intelligent persons as they are un- 
natural ; for example, the metamorphoses and re-incarna- 
tions of the Indians, &c. In Egypt the organ of Faith was 
largely dominated by the phenomena of the Nile. There 

du ~~" * Innate? ne. born not made. 
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eligion consisted in presenting emblems and rites under 
the varying phases of the year and the periodical variations 
of the sacred stream. Similarly the faith of the Greeks, in- 
fluenced by Ideality, Constructiveness, the domestic pro- 
pensities, &c., peopled the earth with representations of 
national phenomena, In many races the organ of Faith 
is dominated bya cruel materialism, where the baser 
passions are paramount. In them idols, fetishes, and 
charms are sufficient to satisfy the cravings of this organ. 

Dr. Gall had to leave Vienna because his doctrines were 
held to be materialistic, and from his day to the present 
time phrenologists have been branded as atheists, material- 
ists, and tafalists, according to the fancy of their opponents, 
and yet Phrenology is the only science that teaches that the 
religious instincts are innate—man's most valuable gifts 
when guided by intelligence and righteousness. 


Yes, the greatest glory of this unique science of mind is. 
its agreement with the most enlightened form of religious 
belief and Christian conduct. The religious faculties were 
necessary to such belief and conduct; their scientific 
discovery belongs exclusively to Phrenology. 

No moral feeling results from mere intellect ; no religious 
principle is the outcome of the animal passions. The moral 
and religious organs alone appreciate these sentiments and 
principles, and Phrenology proves them to have their own 
sphere of action and their brain organs their own appropriate 
areas. 

What a grand moral force, then, is Phrenology likely t » 
become! Is it destined to defend the very principles that 
at first a jealous bigotry tried to destroy it for teaching ? 
It is. Nothing is created in vain. These organs of God- 
liness, Hope and Faith have their God-given uses. 
Providence never provides what is not wanted, or without a 
reason. And in this case is not the reason provided in the 
Scriptures ? 

Dr. Spurzheim in his excellent “ Natural Laws of Man,’ 
deals with this question in a philosophical manner. He’ 
shows the practical value of faith “when it induces the 
believer to practise the Christian virtues," for faith worketh 
by love, and if it have not works is as good as dead. He 
also shows its function in appreciating the marvellous—that 
is, whatever is incomprehensible or beyond the limits of 
observation, * the nature of God, the creation of the world 
by His will, his influence upon his creatures, his communi- 
tion with men, the immortality of the soul, and the rewards. 
and punishments in the life to come." 


And thanks to Geo. Combe, and to Dr. Andrew Combe,. 
his brother ; to Dr. Elliotson and Sir G. S. Mackenzie, to 
Drs. J. P. Brown and Richard Chevenix, and many other 
friends of Phrenology in England; and thanks to Drs. 
Broussais and Vimont for their prodigious labours in mental 
science and medicine, to Dr. Spurzheim, the greatest of | 
philosophers ; and lastly, to that colossal figure rearing him- 
self above aH others around him, thanks to Dr. Gall, among 
philanthropists the richest in usefulness, among savants the 
wisest, among men the bravest. Like Michael Angelo's. 
Moses, at present he is not seen to advantage. The sculp- 
ture in S7. Pietro in Vincolo may never emerge into the posi- 
tion for which it was intended, but Gall will occupy the place 
the Creator assigned to him as the mists of ignorance 
and clouds of injustice are absorbed or dispersed by the 
warmth and radiancy of truth and wisdom. 

Norr.—1t is a very peculiar circumstance that Michael Angelos 
Moses has a very characteristic feature. Out of the very area of the 


head in which ** Wonder ” is located, horns are to be seen protruding 
through the hair. Is this merely a coincidence, or has it a meaning ‘+ 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


E E 
THE annual conference and public meeting took place at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, on November 9th. The 


weather was propitious, with the result that a large number : 


of provincial members were present, including Messrs. T. 
Timson cramer J. M. Severn (Brighton), R. B. D. 
Wells (Scarborough), E. Parish and C. Burton (Birmingham), 
W. J. Taylor (Morcambe), J. Allen (St. Anne's-on-Sea), 
W. Brooks and H. Gapper (Portsmouth), H. P. Dommen 
(Weymoutb), Rev. Wilkinson (Woolwich), &c. London 


members and friends were well represented by Messrs. T. | 


Crow and D. T. Elliott (Fowler Institute), Geo. Cox, 
P.B.P.A., F. R. Warren (secretary), E. Durham (treasurer), 
Dr. Withinshaw, Messrs. Crothall, Crouch, Webb, Black- 
ford, Rham, Prior, A. Hubert, J. F. Hubert, Ferosa, Whel- 
lock, Morgan, King, &c. Many ladies also attended and 
lent their assistance in making the gathering successful. 


In consequence of the inability of a large number of 
persons to reach the Hall, the proceedings could not com- 
mence till nearly three o'clock in the afternoon. By that 
hour, however, a good number were in attendance, and the 
president opened the conference. 

Mr. Grorce Cox (president) commenced by giving a 

hearty welcome to all, especially to such as had come at con- 
siderable inconvenience and personal sacrifice from places 
hundreds of miles distant. During the previous twelve 
years of the existence of the B.P.A. it had done much to 
stay opposition. When it commenced operations the press 
was almost unanimously opposed to Phrenology ; to-day a 
large proportion of its chief organs were either favourable 
or careful to express no adverse opinion. This meant 
advance, and if we continued as we were going we should 
soon regain our lost ground, and get back to the spirit of 
fifty or sixty years ago, when our science was eagerly sought 
after by the great and the learned. Phrenologists should 
only go so far as Phrenology will permit. We all 
could accept the late Mattieu Williams’ statement that 
“to undertake to read the heads of all comers is quackery.” 
It was impossible to correctly delineate character without 
a knowledge of the education and environment of the sub- 
ject. He hoped phrenologists would push the subject with 
energy each in his own sphere, and a speedy general accep- 
tance would soon result. The president concluded his 
address by reading a telegram from Herr G. Stephan, of 
dps : “Hearty compliments from Phrenology’s native 
land. 

MR, F. R. WARREN (secretary) gave a brief report of the 
Association's work since the previous conference. He re 
ferred to the incorporation of the Association, which,he stated, 
was being rapidly pushed after a long but uncontrollable 
delay. With reference to the Paris trip, would such as were 
going kindly hand in their names, and those who purposed 
contributing to a wreath for Dr. Gall's tomb send their 
subscriptions to the treasurer? He was pleased to report 


that they had now a long list of good men on their council. ; 


It was the strongest council the Association had ever had, 
and the attendances at the business meetings was remark- 
ably good. Meetings had been arranged for the discussion 
of points of difference and for taking into consideration new 
facts and new discoveries. These meetings were at present 
confined to the council and officers of the Association, and 
had been the means of valuable instruction. The Popular 
Phrenologist had been a useful ally, and was entitled to the 
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| support of the members. On the completion of the incor- 
poration scheme, the Association will be empowered to 
grant diplomas distinct from the certificates hitherto issued, 
the award of such diplomas depending on each candidate 
passing a satisfactory examination provided for by the 
council, printed particulars of which can be obtained on 
application to the secretary of the Board of Examiners, 
British Phrenological Association, 63, Chancery Lane. He 
also wished to say that great good had resulted from their 
possession of an office. A large proportion of the work 


; done could not have been accomplished without the 


facilities which were afforded by the office. 

THE PRESIDENT then asked for reports of kindred organ- 
isations and affiliated societies. 

Mn. T. Crow (sectretary of the Fowler Institute) read an 
encouraging report, which stated that their membership 
was increasing, and hat new s ocieties were being affiliated 
with them. Two classes a week for instruction in 
Phrenology were held at the institute, and their fortnightly 
lectures were favoured with increased attendances. Their 
members had done good work in other directions, having 
lectured for other societies, clubs and institutes, besides 
attending bazaars and other functions to further a know- 
ledge of Phrenology. Their circulating and reference 
libraries were being constantly added to and improved, and 
their museum enriched with new casts, skulls, &c. A new 
catalogue had been prepared for the use of members, and 
to secure the latest news of phrenological doings a special 
supplement was prepared monthly for circulation with the 
Phrenological Journal. Mr. Crow further expressed his 
pleasure at being present at the conference, and was pleased 
to note the increasing desire on the part of phrenologists 
to work in union with the single aim of promoting 
Phrenology. He trusted all would work in the future in the 
right spirit, taking advantage of opportunities tor useful- 
ness. 

Mr. J. MiLLorr Severn (president of the Brighton 
Society) stated that the society he represented was going 
along smoothly. They had an increasing membership, and 
had been favoured at their meetings with several lectures 
from the Association. Asa proof of the esteem in which 
Phrenology was held in Brighton he stated that among the 


vice-presidents of their society were two medical gentlemen, 
three ministers, an alderman, a town councillor, and the 
principal of a college. He believed there would soon be a 
great demand for high-class phrenologists. 

Mr. Eri PanisH (Birmingham Phrenological Society) 
said their society was only formed in June, 1897, but they 
commenced their work in the proper spirit. ‘Their mem- 
bership was small, but they did all they could to push 
Phrenology and clear away opposition. ‘They sent out 
lecturers to social clubs, Y. M.C. A.'s, andother societies, and 
for the coming lecturing season they had many engage- 
ments. Though small, they had in their membership the 
groundwork of what would prove to be a good and flourish- 
ing society. 

Mn. J. ALLEN (St, Anne's-on-Sea) said: “We are all 

rethren in the work, and should be brethren in name, 


therefore I address you as such.” In reference to the 
work in his locality, Mr. Allen said the odour left by the 
objectionable practices which used to be common on Black- 
pool sands had not yet worn off. The objectionable 
practice of associating Phrenology with palmistry must be 
discountenanced if phrenologists were to be free from 
reproach, 

Mr. R. B. D. WzLLs (Scarborough) said he was as 
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much a phrenologist as ever. He thought it was impos- 
sible to read character phrenologically without physiognomy 
and physiology. Phrenology is the machinery, the top, 
which makes the hands go round. If one simply gives 
the function of an organ without giving the result of its 
excesses, he does not fully describe the character. He 
(Mr. Wells) was now in the midst of a lecturing visit at 
Sheffield, where his audiences numbered about 1,400 
nightly, and was constantly labouring to push Phrenology. 


Mer. Burton (Birmingham) urged all to stick to 
Phrenology, and go more deeply into the subject, and seek 


to find out its connection with everything we do. There 
is more in it than appears upon the surface. Without 
Phrenology there is confusion regarding man. Who are 


we? What does Phrenology say about us? While criti- 
cising others we should also criticise ourselves that we may 
get the best information possible. 


Mr. WiLsoN (Manchester) felt honoured to represent 
Manchester. Unfortunately, that city had been invaded by 
alot of charlatans with pretensions to Phrenology, but as 
far as he knew there were only two phrenologists of repute 
in the place. He had sought to awaken interest in the 
subject by giving frequent lectures to religious and other 
societies. 

Tne various items on the programme were next pro- 
ceeded with, the first being as to the desirability of 
forming branch societies. 

Mr. J. P. BLAcKFoRD (Windsor) briefly opened the 
subject. He said that the present was an opportune time 
to consider this, as the members most deeply interested 
were those from the provinces who were present to-day. 
He discriminated between the society which would be an 
integral part of the Association itself, and the local inde- 
pendent societies which simply affiliated with the central 
organisation. He urged members to work for the formation 
of local societies or branches in their own districts. 


Me. Parisu said his society preferred to be considered 
as a part of the B.P.A., and not remain an independent 
society. He was of opinion this course would widen the 
influence of the B.P.A., and secure that union which would 
result in strength. 

Mr. Brooxs (Portsmouth) thought that much could be 
done in the direction of forming such societies, but con- 
sidered that it was desirable there should be some one to 
direct. He thought they might have a society in Ports- 
mouth if they had a leader. He favoured the idea of 
branches. We could not afford to be independent. 

MR. PARISH moved—“ That it is desirable that all societies 
at present affiliated with the B.P.A., should become and 
be recognised as branches of the Association." He 
would ask the council of the Association to consider a 
method of carrying out the spirit of the resolution. 

Mr. TiMsON, in a brief speech, seconded the resolution. 

Mr. BtackrorD drew attention to the apparent 
difficulties in the way of carrying into effect the resolution 
as it stood, and said that branches would have to work 
under the rules of the B.P.A., which provided for a certain 
subscription to its funds. This would be impossible for 
some societies as at present constituted. None of the 
difficulties were insurmountable, but the thing could not 
be done hastily. 

Mr. Burton thought the scheme would meet with 
difficulties in many directions, and while he did not discour- 
age it, he counselled care and caution. 

Mn. TiMsoN suggested that where local diplomists were 
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associated with branch societies, they might be empowered 
to examine candidates for the diploma of the B.P.A. a 

Mr. GaPPER believed in the affiliation of societies, but 
was of opinion that charters for the formation of local 
societies could be granted to responsibile persons without 
rendering it necessary for the members of such societies to 
be direct members of the parent association. 

Mr. Brooks considered that persons having suggestions 
to make on the matter of branch societies should send them 
to the secretary for presentation to the council. 

Mr. DunHAM thought it would be well to defer further 
discussion at present. Often ideas came to the mind at 
home or away from the meeting, which might be of use in 
dealing with the question; he therefore favoured Mr. 
Brooks' suggestion that information be sent to the secretary 
to be dealt with by the council in due course. 


Mr. MELVILLE next dealt with the question of the library 
of the Association. The issue of the works from the library 
helped to draw members together, and its use should be 
encouraged. It was to be deplored that many valuable 
works published on Phrenology were not included in our 
list. We had not even a copy of Gall's works in English, 
and if there is one work more than another that our 
members should be thoroughly acquainted with, it is that 
of the founder of the science. There have been from 
3,000 to 4,000 books published on the subject, the majority 
of them in foreign countries, many of which are exceedingly 
valuable, and should be translated into English. For the 
lack of an Institute in which to store them, the Association 
some years since lost a valuable collection of several 
thousand phrenological works, which are now in Leeds 
Public Library. He hoped that ere long we should have 
an institute and library worthy of the work in which we 
are engaged, and open to the use of all persons interested 
in our science. The uniform rebinding of our books was 
also desirable, and the reprinting of many scarce works was 
a matter of urgent necessity. He also advocated a 
sta1 dard text book for students and others who desired a 
knowledge of Phrenology. 

Mr. ALLEN asked as to the phrenological library in 
Edinburgh. 

Mn. BURTON replied that he had seen it, but it was not 
generally available for the public use. It was much 
neglected. 

Mr. MusGROVE said another fine collection of phreno- 
logical works was lying in a cellar at Queen's Park, 
Manches er. 

Mr. BLackFORD drew attention to the object of the 
discussion, which was to receive suggestions for the im- 
provement of the library, and asked for gifts of volumes to 
that end. 

Mr. WHELLOCK offered half the cost of a copy of 
Mattieu Williams' work if anyone would contribute the 
balance. 

Mn. J. M. Severn (Brighton) next delivered an address 
on * Phrenological Literature," which appears on another 
page of the present issue. 

Mr. Jonn ALLEN (St. Anne’s-on-Sea) then delivered an 
address urging the expediency of a closer and more 
brotherly union between phrenologists, who are all working 
for the good of humanity, its uplifting and progress. 
Earnest and eloquent was the appeal made to all present 
who recognised the sacredness of their calling. 

At half-past five the conference adjourned for tea, which 
had been provided in the Hall. A pleasant hour was spent 
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over the “cup which cheers, but not inebriates" in conver- 
sation and expressions of mutual goodwill. 

During the interval between the meetings several visitors 
took advantage of the opportunity to have delineations of 
character by some of the country phrenologists present, 
Mr. Severn having the lion's share, Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Timson being also in requisition. The proceeds of these: 
examinations were devoted to the fund for defraying the 

nses of the evening, the services of the examiners 
being rendered gratuitously. At seven o'clock the public 
meeting was announced to commence, and a few minutes 
past that hour, the president occupied the chair. There 
was a large and intelligent audience present, all of whom 
during the proceedings seemed to take more than a 
passing interest in the subjects under review. 

THE PRESIDENT on rising delivered a splendid address, 
in the course of which he said that those present were not 
all acquainted with our subject or its history. It was now a 
hundred years ago that Dr. Gall, an eminent Austrian, physi- 
cian and anatomist, gave to the world the result of his observa- 
tionsand experiments. His wonderful discoveries were made 
known in England by his co-worker, Dr. Spurzheim, and a 
clever Scotch lawyer, George Combe, who, though at first 
a strong opponent of the new truths, was induced to attend 
a demonstration by Dr. Spurzheim, and became a convert, 
and eventually the chief exponent of the doctrine. 
Phrenology, under his advocacy, became immensely popular 
sixty years ago, all classes becoming adherents, even Royalty 
giving its patronage to the apostle of Phrenology ; the 
Prince Consort summoning him to give his opinion as to 
the right training of the Royal Children. Dr. Gall, as the 
discoverer of the science, was invited to seats of learning and 
to Royal courts, and amply demonstrated the truth and 
value of his discoveries. As the new doctrine was opposed 
to many accepted theories, several French anatomists 
undertook to prove or disprove Dr. Gall’s theory that the 
brain consisted of anumber of organs, and came to the 
conclusion that it was one organ only, and scientific men 
then, despite Gall’s facts, gave up the advocacy. Of 
course, since the experiments of Ferrier and others in 
modern times, these objections are now valueless, and none 
will attempt to revive them against us. Twelve years ago 
a few earnest men laid the foundation of the B.P.A. 
meeting in Mr. Fowler's room, kindly lent for that purpose. 
Since then they have been working for the advancement of 
Phrenology, answering objections in the press and other- 
wise, and have added recruits to their numbers who are 
equally interested with themselves, with the result that 
Phrenology is better understood to-day thaq it has been 
for a generation or two. Every one of its claims are 
supported by hundreds of facts, as testified recently by 
Professor A. R. Wallace in his work, “ The Wonderful 
Century." We are not championing a forlorn hope. Let 
all continue their course, that they may be in the running 
when Phrenology is at last recognised. 

THE SECRETARY announced the forthcoming meetings 
of the Association, and urged members to attend these, and 
to take a particular interest in the election of officers of the 
Association. 

Mr. G. H. J. Durron (Skegness), being called on to 
address the meeting, said it was a common impression that 
phrenologists judged the characters of persons from the 
“ bumps ” on their heads. That was a great error, for if 
there were but six ** bumps” on a person's head, that person 
would possess but six faculties; and should there be no 
* bumps," as is the case in the majority of persons, such 
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always from outward appearance. 
untidy to the consulting room of the phrenologist and 
expect to be told that their organ of “ order” is small, and 
are surprised that their little deceit is not effective. 
Phrenologists are sometimes accused of flattering their 
clients. This is seldom the case, but certain it is that 
many clients come to be flattered, and are disappointed 
that the phrenologist has failed to do as they expected. 
He (the speaker) had intended to describe what he con- 
sidered should be the character of an ideal phrenologist. 
In the first place, he should be an educated man. One of 
the greatest hindrances to the acceptance of Phrenology is 
the ignorance of many of its professors. Education will be 
necessary in the phrenologist of the future. He should havea 
knowledge of the temperaments and of the laws of hygiene. 
He ought to possess a superior organisation, having fine 
hair, and texture equally so. His aspirations should be 
high and ennobling. Further, he should possess a head 
the size ot which should be at least equal to the average ; 
the larger the brain, the greater the power (if the quality is 
the same). He should have large reasoning powers, 
Comparison, and Intuition. Reflection should wait upon 
observation ; he should, therefore, be prominent across the 
brow, and the upper part of his side head should be well 
developed. Tact is necessary, and the moral organs, 
particularly Conscientiousness, should be very pronounced 
He must manifest a sense of right and not pander to the 
wishes of the people. His (the speaker’s) opinion had been 
asked as to Mr. Chamberlain, and having expressed it, the 
questioner was surprised, as he believed Mr. Chamberlain 
to be bad, without a single redeeming quality. A mother 
with ambition for her son will bring him to the phrenolo- 
gist and be much disappointed if the phrenologist does 
not give an opinion which favours her view. The ideal 
phrenologist should be a religious man; I do not 
necessarily mean a sectarian, but one who will hold fast to 
great principles, which are of value, and be true to his con- 
victions ; one whose practice will agree with his precepts. 
The ideal phrenologist will not take snuff or use tobacco, 
nor will he be a consumer of intoxicating liquors; he will 
avoid and teach the avoidance of these things. He will be 
in all things an example of self-control and self-reliance. 

Mr. T. TiMsoN (Leicester) then gave an eloquent 
delineation of a lady's character. Her comment was, 
** Perfectly correct." 

Mr. WiLsoN (Manchester) said he was not a pro- 
fessional phrenologist, but he began the study of the 
subject thirty years ago, at which time he had his character 
delineated by the late Mr. L. N. Fow'er, at the Mechanics' 
Institute, Manchester. He was so convinced of the truth 
of the subject as the result of this examination, tbat he 
resolved to enter upon its study ; he had continued a 
student ever since, and was still learning. Though many 
of those present may be strange to the subject, he would 
urge them all totry and master the principles and practice of 
Phrenology. They should practice on their friends, The time 
was coming when Phrenology will be taught and asked 
for. Within his own knowledge there was a large 
engineering firm in Manchester, the managers of which will 
not take an apprentice unless he brings with him the certifi- 
cate of a phrenologist, stating that he has the necessary 
capacity for success as an engineer. This will be some day 
the universa! practice, and £s one of the aims of phrenologists. 

The next item on the programme was a lecture 
(with limelight illustrations) by Mr. A. HUBERT, 
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the larem being "re by Mr. CRoUCH. A 
large number of slides were shown, including brain 
views, skulls (illustrating various races, monkeys, &c.), 
and portraits of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, Messrs. L. N. 
Fowler, Geo. Cox, J. Webb, Lords Kitchener, Halsbury, 
Salisbury, Russell, Hartington, Ripon, Messrs. Gladstone, 
Balfour, Beerbohm Tree, Rhodes, Spencer, and others of 
more or less celebrity. Mr. Hubert gave running com- 
ments on each, which were much appreciated by the 
audience. The lantern was well handled, each picture 
being clear and well focussed. 

MR. J. Wess (past-president) next delivered an excellent 
address, in the course of which (after paying a well-deserved 
compliment to Messrs. Dutton and Wilson for their excel- 
lent speeches, delivered earlier in the evening) he said : 


‘*Vhere is a very considerable amount of interesting reading | 


in the medical journals, and, I may add, a very considerable 


display ofintellectual and professional ability, but the thing ; 


that strikes me, as a student of Phrenology, is the almost 
total absence of articles on the physiology of the brain and 
skull. Let us take the issues of the British Medical 
Journal for the month of October, which contains nearly 
500 pages of literary matter. Can it be believed that the 
only article on the subject referred to is one entitled 
“Wanted : Brains,” a title very suggestive of the need that 
there is for able writers on the subject in that excellent 
weekly. You will be interested, now I have mentioned it, 
to know who requires brains, and why? The article 
explains itself. 

“WANTED: Brains :—Dr. Burt G. Wilder, Professor 
of Physiology in the Cornell staff of Instruction at Ithaca, 
has recently issued a circular asking prominent men in the 
United States to. bequeath their brains to the university. 
He says that, while it is easy to procure the brains of 
criminals and of insane and ignorant persons, it has 
hitherto been extremely difficult to obtain those 
of persons in whom the cerebral development is be- 
yond the average. He adds that it is highly desirable in 
the advancement of science that a considerable number of 
brains of this character should be secured. This request, 
which has been circulated principally among the students 
and graduates of Cornell, is accompanied by a blank form 
of bequest, which, however, contains a clause by which the 
legacy becomes void if serious objection is made by rela- 
tives of the deceased." 

Why are these brains required ? Sothat they can be com- 
pared with those of criminals and ignorant persons. For what 
purpose can they be compared? Surely in order to com- 
pare brain developments—the very thing phrenologists are 
doing constantly, and have been constantly engaged in, 
since the days of Drs Gall, Spurzheim, and Vimont, 
the three greatest brain anatomists who have ever 
opened a skull. I wonder how many modern scientists 
have compared a hundredth of the living heads 
that some gentlemen have compared in this room. 
Remember that the dead brain is infinitely less useful 
for cerebral comparison than the living brain. The dead 
brain, with loss of its integuments, its blood, its general 
collapse, its shape, cannot be so clearly defined as it is in 
the skull. Of course, the skull has difficulties, but these 
are readily overcome by patient study and experience. It 
is well known that there is an ascending scale of brain 
development in the lower animals ; and what is the use of 
this great ** want" if it be not to compare relative brain 
development in the human family? Slowly and surely our 
modern physiologists are veering round to Phrenology 
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however much they may profess that they are not doing 
so. The greater the size, other things being equal, and the 
greater the complexity of the convolutions, the more 
superior the development. Dr. Burt Wilder seems to be 
learning these facts, and wishes to prove them—facts 
already proved over and over again by Phrenology. 
And though during the years that Phrenology has been 
making its way as the true science of mind, there have been 
men who have been credited with destroying it, root and 
branch. First were Dr. Gordon and Lord Jeffrey, in the 
Edinburgh Review, then Dr. Roget and Mr. Stone, then 
Dr Carpenter and Professor Bastian, and lastly Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. But the remarkable thing about it is that, 
though destroyed, though killed so often, it has held its 
head aloft unscathed, and the stronger because so often 
killed. 

All the experiments of “ modern research” are in its 
favour; the harvest is ripening, and, to quote the opinion 
of Dr. A. Russel Wallace, the next century will atone for 
the neglect that Phrenology has suffered in the nineteeth. 

Mr. Burton (Birmingham) next read the head of a lady 
who volunteered for an examination. The best comment 
which could be passed was that of the lady herself, who 
said the reading was “ very true indeed.” 

MR. D. T. ELLIoTT (Fowler Institute) congratulated the 
Association on the success of the present gathering. It was 
extremely gratifying to see such a good meeting in London 
on behalf of Phrenology, and he trusted all those present 
who had not hitherto given direct attention to the subject 
would commence to study it. Everyone could see differ- 
ences in their friends, and, in fact, in all persons with whom 
they came in contact, and would soon see the great utility 
of Phrenology. It should be borne in mind that Phrenology 
was not made or evolved, but was built on a foundation of 
incontrovertible facts. The brain was the instrument of 
the mind, the organ through which the mind functioned, as 
the eye was the organ of sight. He wished that phren- 
ologists should keep their subject free from other matters, 
and strive to spread it by a free and generous distribution 
of phrenological literature, particularly the current publica- 
tions, the Phrenological Journal and the Popular Phrenolo- 
gist. By this means much lasting good would result. He 
would urge the societies in the country to continue their 
efforts with renewed vigour. Each as well as the London 
societies had their special work to perform. We should 
keep our individual peculiarities to ourselves as much as 
possible. It was often stated that medical men were 
opposed to Phrenology. His experience was entirely 
against that opinion. He had found sympathy and support 
were often offered by the doctors. There was a glorious. 
future for Phrenology, but its realisation was dependent on 
the efforts and enthusiasm of the individual phrenologist,. 
whether student or professional. 

Mr. J. Mittorr Severn (Brighton) then responded to 
a request to read the heads of two persons, which he did 
with remarkable volubility and accuracy. These readings 
were splendid demonstrations of the value of Phrenology to 
the individual. 

The hour for closing having passed, the president briefly 
dismissed the meeting . 


WiLL my London readers please note the dates of the 
lectures at the rooms of the British Phrenological Associa- 
tion, and the Fowler Institute, and make every effort to be 
present at each of these, 
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